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YKEFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


;EORGE MARTIN Lane died on the thirtieth of June, 1897. 
His Latn Grammar, in the preparation of which he had been 
engaged, during the intervals of teaching in Harvard University, 
for nearly thirty years, was at that time approaching completion, 
The first two hundred and ninety-one pages had been stereo- 
typed ; the pages immediately following, on the A'e/a&ve Sentence 
and the Conjunchve Particle Sentence through quod and quia 
(pages 292-302), together with the chapter on the Zmfinitive 
(pages 374—386), were ready for stereotyping ; of the remainder 
of the book, pages 303-373 and 387—436 were in the form of a 
first draught; finally, he had received a few weeks before his 
death, but had never examined, the manuscript of the chapter 
on Versification (pages 442—485), written at his invitation by 
his former pupil, Dr. Herman W. Hayley, now of Wesleyan 
University. 

It was found that my dear and honoured master had left a writ- 
ten request that his work should be completed by me, in consul- 
tation with his colleagues, Professors Frederic De Forest Allen 
and Clement Lawrence Smith. A month had scarcely passed 
when scholars everywhere had another heavy loss to mourn in 
the sudden death of Professor Allen. Almost immediately after- 
wards, Professor Smith left this country, to take charge for a year 
of the American School of Classical Studies in Rome, but not be- 
fore we had agreed that circumstances required the early publica- 
tion of the book, notwithstanding his absence. I was thus deprived 
of two eminent counsellors, whose knowledge and experience would 
have been of inestimable assistance. 

About one hundred and twenty pages (303-373 and 387-4356), 
exclusive of Versification, were yet to receive their final form. 
Professor Lane had determined the order in which the topics 
contained in these pages should be treated, and no change has 
been made in that order. Most of the main principles of syntax, 
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too, have been left exactly as they were expressed in his draught. 
This draught was written some: years ago, and, although he had 
corrected and annotated it from time to time, there is no doubt 
that in writing it out afresh he would have made many alterations 
and improvements which are not indicated in his notes. Conse- 
quently, he is not to be held responsible for errors and omissions in 
the pages which had not received his final approval. Yet I con- 
ceived it my duty to preserve, so far as possible, the very lan- 
guage of his corrected draught; and this, in the statement of 
almost all the main principles, I have been able to do. Some 
modifications and some radical alterations were inevitable; in 
particular, the treatment of quamvis, quando, quin, the Supine, 
and Numerals seemed to call for much amplification and 
rearrangement. I have also deemed it necessary to add some 
seventy sections! under various heads, and Dr. Hayley has been 
good enough to write sections 2458-2510, which precede his 
chapter on Fersification. But, in general, my principal function 
has been: first, to provide additional Latin examples of the prin 
ciples which Professor Lane had formulated ; secondly, to enter, 
under the various principles, historical statements regarding the 
usage in the Latin writers, drawn from the best authorities at my 
disposal. 

Professor Lane’s own method was far from that of a compiler. 
He took nothing for granted without thorough investigation, how. 
ever well established it might seem, and he followed the dic- 
tum of no man, however widely accepted as an authority. For 
example, his many pupils and correspondents will remember 
how untiring he was in his efforts to arrive at accuracy in even 
the minutest points of inflection. Thus, for the List of Verbs 
(8$ 922-1022), he made entirely new collections, and admitted 
no form among the ‘principal parts’ unless actually found repre- 
sented in the authors. In the details of syntax, he was ‘equally 
in.lefitigable ; the sections on the Zocatve Proper (1331-1341), 
for instance, contain the result of an immense amount of paintui 


1 The sections which I have added are as follows: 1866, 1873, 1878, 1879, 
1880, 1837, 1890, 1901, 1902, 1903. 1907, 1909, 1913, 1922, 1927, 1935, 1964, 
1975, 1978, 1979, 1980, 1981, 1932, 1933, 1984, 195. 1990, 201I, 2012, 2013, 
2014. 2015, 2068. 2086, 2088, 2097, 2111, 2122, 2182. 2155, 2265, 2264, 2267, 
2271, 2273, 2275, 2276, 2277, 2281, 2289, 2292. 2345, 2357, 2400, 2406, 2407, 
2408, 2409, 2410, 2411, 2412, 2413, 2414. 2740-2745. 
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research. He devoted much anxious thought to the definitions 
and the titles of the various constructions: thus, the distinction 
between the Present of Vivid Narration (1590) and the Annal- 
estic Present (1591) seems obvious now that it is stated ; but to 
reach it many pages of examples were collected and compared. 
He held that examples printed in the grammar to illustrate svn- 
tactical principles should never be manufactured ; they should be 
accurately quoted from the authors, without other alteration than 
the omission of words by which the ccnstruction under illustra- 
con was not affected. IIe was careful, also, not to use an example 
in which there was any serious doubt as to the text in that part 
which covered the principle illustrated by the example. To 
* Hidden Quantity’ he had given much attention, and many of 
the results of his studies in this subject were published, in 1889, 
in the School Dictionary by his friend Dr. Lewis. Since that time 
he had found reason to change his views with regard to some 
words, and these changes are embodied in the present book, in 
which he marked every vowel which he believed to be long in 
quantity. 

The order in which the divisions and subdivisions of grammar 
are here presented will not seem strange to those who are ac- 
quainted with the recent grammars published by Germans. It is 
the scientific order of presentation, whatever order a teacher may 
think fit to follow in his actual practice. "The table of contents 
has been made so full as to serve as a systematic exposition of 
the scheme, and to make needless any further words upon it here. 
In the Appendix Professor Lane would have inserted, out of defer- 
ence to custom, a chapter on the Arrangement of Words; but 
the draught of it which he left was too fragmentary for publica- 
tion. Since the proper preparation of the chapter would have 
greatly delayed the publication of the book, it was thought best 
to omit it altogether, at least for the present. This topic, in fact, 
like some others in the Appendix, belongs rather to a treatise on 
Latin Composition than to a Latin Grammar. 

For the indexes, and for much valuable help in proof reading, 
I heartily thank Dr. J. W. Walden, another of Professor Lane’s 
pupils. 

In the course of his work, Professor Lane frequently consulted 
his colleagues and other distinguished scholars both in this country 
end in Europe. He gratefully welcomed their advice, and care 
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fully considered and often adopted their suggestions. Had he 
lived to write a preface, he would doubtless have thanked by name 
those to whom he considered himself as under particular obliga- 
tion, whether from direct correspondence or through the use of 
their published works; but it is obvious that the information in 
my possession will not allow me to attempt this pleasant duty. 
Of Professor Lane’s pupils, also, not a few, while in residence as 
advanced students at the University, were from time to time cn. 
gaged in the collection of material which he used in the gram- 
mar. They, like his other helpers, must now be content with 
the thought of the courteous acknowledgment which they would 
have received from him. 


MORRIS H. MORGAN. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE, Yay, 1898. 





PREFATORY NOTE TO THE 
REVISED EDITION. 


In this Revised Edition many changes and corrections in details 
have been introduced throughout the book, but no alterations have 
been made in the treatment of broad general principles, except in 
the chapter on Sound (88 16-179). ‘his has been very largely 
rewritten and extended from nineteen to thirty-one pages by my 
friend, Professor Hanns Oertel, of Yale University, who has also 
been kind enough to make the changes in the chapters on For- 
mation and Inflection rendered necessary by his rewriting of the 
sections on Sound. In this rewriting Mr. Oertel has p:oceeded 
upon the ideas that in a school grammar, even an advanced one, 
phonology should play a subordinate part; that nothing should be 
introduced that cannot be illustrated from such Latin and Greek 
as are available to the student ; and that those points should be 
emphasized which assist in the analyzing of compounds and in the 
understanding of word-formation and inflection. With these ideas, 
which necessarily prevent the introduction of some important 
topics treated in works on phonetics. I am in entire sympathy. 

My thanks are due to not a few scholars and reviewers who have 
pointed out passages in the first edition which in their opinion 
called for changes. Some of their suggestions I have adopted ; 
with others I have found myself unable to agree. 


M. H. M. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE, May, 1903. 
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LATIN GRAMMAR 


I. Latin Grammar has two parts. I. The first part 
treats of words: (A.) their sound; (B.) their forma- 
tion; (C.) their inflection. II. The second part shows 
Low words are joined together in sentences. 





PART FIRST * WORDS 


PARTS OF SPEECH. 


2. The principal kinds of words or PARTS OF SPEECH are Nouns 
Verbs, and Conjunctions. 


3. I. Nouns are Substantive or Adjective. 


4. (A.) Nouns SUBSTANTIVE, otherwise called Substantives, are 
divided, as to meaning, into Concrefe and Abstract. 


$. (t.) CONCRETE SUBSTANTIVES denote persons or things. Concrete 
Substantives are subdivided into Profer Names, which denote individual 
persons or things: as, Ciceró, Cicero: Róma, Aome; and Common Names, 
otherwise called Afppellatives, which denote one or more of a class: as, 
homo, sur; taurus, bx//. 

6. Appellatives which denote a collection of single things are called Collec- 
tives: as, turba, crowd, exercitus, army.  Appellatives which denote stuff, quan- 
tity, material, things not counted, but having measure or weight, are called Material 
Substantives - as, vinum, wine; ferrum, iron ; faba, Aorsebeans. 

7. (2) ABSTRACT SUBSTANTIVES denote qualities, states, conditions : 
as, rubor, redness; aequitüs, furness ; sdlitidd, Jone/iness. 

8. (B.) Nouns ADJECTIVE, otherwise called Adjectives, at- 
tached to substantives, describe persons or things: as, ruber, red; 
aequus, fair, sdlus, alone. 

9. Pronouns are words of universal application which serve 
as substitutes for nouns. 

Thus, taurus, 4x//, names, and ruber, re/, describes, particular things ; but ego, 


/,is universally applicable to any speaker, and meus, mine, to anything belonging 
to any speaker. 
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10. ADVERBS are mostly cases of nouns used to denote manner, place, 
time or degree: as, subitd, suddenly ; forás, out of doors ; dit, Jong; valdé, 
mightily, very. 

II. PREPOSITIONS are adverbs which are used to modify as prefixes the 
meaning of verbs, or to define more nicely the meaning of cases: as, vocó, 
Z cal], &vocD, / call out ; ex urbe, from town. 

12. II. VERBS are words which denote action, including 
existence or condition: as, regit, Ze guides; est, he is; latet, 
he is hid. 

13. III. CONJUNCTIONS connect sentences, nouns, or verbs: as, 
et, and ; sed, but. 


I4. INTERJECTIONS are cries which express feeling, and are not usually a of 
the sentence: as, 4, a4; heu, a/a;. bi part 


IS. There is no ARTICLE in Latin: thus, ménsa may denote fable, a table, 
ot the table. 


— —QDiÓÀ—Pen— 


A. SOUND. 
ALPHABET. 


I6. In Cicero's time, the sounds of the Latin lan- 
guage were denoted by twenty-one letters (DW. 2, 93). 


Character Name pronounced Character Name pronounced 
A a ah M em em 
B be bay N en en 
C ce &ay oO o o 
D de day P pe gay 
E e ch Q. qu hoo 
F ef of R er air 
C ge gay S es ess 
H ha hah T te tay 
l i ec V u 00 
K ka &ah X ix Cex 
L el el 


The names given above are those employed by Roman grammarians. 
The sound indicated by -ay is only approximate; the true sound is that of 
the French 2 in ///e; see 39. The names of the letters are indeclinable; 
for their gender, see 412. 


17. Two other letters were also in use to represent Greek sounds in 
Greek words ; these were always called by their Greek names, and were 
placed at the end of the alphabet; they are Y, named # (42), and Z, 
named zéta (71). 


The Alphabet, 








18. Onicin ov THE ALPHABET. The Latin al which originally con- 
sisted of capitals only, was adapted from the alphabet of Chalcidian colonies in Italy. 


19. SPELLING. The signs for the Greek sounds denoted by ¢ and x, and perhaps. 
also that for 6, these three sounds being unknown in Latin, were used as numerals 
(2407). In words borrowed from the Greek the Romans at first represented 6 by t, 
@ by p, and x by C: as. tis, incense, for ; Poeni, Punians, tor €o ree 
calx, chalk, for xéxsf. Occasionally also the Latin mute was doubled: as, 

us, strap, for orpéper. Later, about the middle of the second century B.c., 
ind ch begin to be used: as cothurnus, doo, for <sdopres ; amphors, jar. 
ever; Achaea for ‘Axa. In sume instances these aspirates were next introduced 
even into words purely Latin : as, chommodus, affable, for commodus, an affec- 
tation ridiculed by Catullus (Cat. 84) and disapproved by Quintilian (1, 5, 20). But 
pulcher, pretty, is the usual spelling for pulcer (formed by the suffix -cro- from 
the stem ‘of the verb polid, / polish). Even Cicero (O. 160) aspirated the c in this 
word as a concession to popular usage, as he did the t in Cethégus, Karthagd, 
and the p in triumphus, while he retained the unaspirated explosive in the proper 
names Orcivius, name of a ‘gens,’ Matd, Otd, Caepio, and in sepulcrum, 
tomb. corna, crown; and lacrima, fear. In a similar manner Greek 6 was at 
first transcribed by r : as, rumpia, a dind of weapon, for jousase ; but later by Th : 
as, rh&tor, rÁeforician, lor jvirep. 


20. The letters C (first written <) and K were at an early period used promiscu- 
ously, and C stood for both unvoiced k and voiced g : as, vinco, virgó, virgin. 
Afterwards K dropped out of general use except in the abbreviations K. or Kal. for 
kalendae, first of the month, and K. for the proper name Kaead (Quint. 1, 7, 10). 
About joo i.c. the sign € or C was used for the unvoiced 4 alone, while a separate 
sign, which became G, was set apart for the voiced g. But C continued to be used 
for g in the abbreviations C for G&ius, D for Glia, and Cn. for Gnaeus. Occa- 
sionally q is written for c, almost always before the vowels © and u : as, qum for 
cum, with; qolunt for colunt, they cultivate; pegünia, money. But ordinarily 
q is found before unsyllabic (consonantal) u (v) only (22). 

a1. Before the introduction of Y and Z (17), u was used for the Greek Y : as, 
Burrus, later Pyrrhu: 60); and as a medial, 88, for Z : as, 
bna, belt, later ‘wae; malaciss®, / soften, lor wedaxidw 
By a blunder, y was occasionally introduced in words of Latin origin : as, lacryma, 
deer, for lacrima, which was wrongly supposed to be derived from Greek Sé<po. 

22. The characters I and V represent not only the two vowels 1 
and u, but also their cognate semivowels (52) 4 and g (83), called 
commonly consonant 1 and u, but with less ambiguity wnsy//aóic 1 and 
w(82; 83). They are equivalent to the English y and w respectively. 


23. In words like maior, simple i was commonly written for the sound 
of ih (155. 24,82; 83). | But Cicero in such cases wrote ii: as, aid, / #17, 
Maiia, Troia (Quint. 1, 4, 11). In the same way Lucretius spelled 
Graiiugen&rum, of Greckborn men, and ELIVS, of him, CVIIVS, whose, occur 
in inscriptions. Sometimes the same sound is represented by a taller letter, 
*i longa, especially in the imperial age: as, MAIOR, greater. There are also 
cases in which the two designations were confounded, a double i being 
written, and one or the other letter made taller: as, Erlvs or El1vs, of Aim. 
24. The tall i, I longa, was used not only to represent unsylllabic i (22), but, begin- 
‘ning with Sulla’s time, also for long vowel i (29, 2. 2): as. SIGNA, signs; QVINGVE, 
re. |t also represents sometimes double i: as, vis for viis, 1m the roads. At the. 
ong et words it occurs without reference to quantity for both short and long i, 
and, by mistake, I is elsewhere found for short i. 
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25. The emperor Claudius (A.D. 41-54) introduced a separate sign for unsyilabic 
U (22), restricting the sign v to the vowel u (Quint. 1, 7, 26; Ta. 11, 14); but it did 
not become current. 


26. In schoolbooks and most texts of the authors, the vowel u is printed 
U, u, and the consonant V, v. A character, J, ) was introduced in the 
17th century, to indicate the consonant i. But this character is no longer 
usual in editions of the authors or in schoolbooks. 


27. The distinction between u and v is not always made very consistently: q 
has regularly, and g and s have sometimes, an aftersound of w, best represented by 
v; but the usual practice is to write u, as in the following disyllables: quórum, 
of whom; angulis, sna£e; suavis, sweet. qu is always counted as a single sound 
(177). See also 2504. 


28. For the intermediate sound (103) between i and u, as in the first syllable of 
lubet, libet, :/ p/eases, and in the second syllable of optimus, optumus, dest 
(Quint. 1, 4, 8; 7, 21), the emperor Claudius invented a separate character. It failed 
of acceptance, as did also the sign which he attempted to introduce for ps. 


29. The same characters were ordinarily used to denote both long and 
short vowels. But at different periods long vowels were sometimes indi- 
cated in inscriptions thus: 


(1.) Long a, e, or u was sometimes doubled: as, AARA, a/far ; PAASTORES, 
shepherds; LREGE, by law; ivvs, right. This doubling, which was never frequent, 
seems to have been introduced into Latin from the Oscan by the poet Accius. It 
occurs most frequently in inscriptions about the year 150 B.C., but sporadically much 
later: as, CONVENTVVS, of the assembly; ARBITRATVV, by the decree ; and in other 
stems in -U- (593). 

(2.) Long 1 was often denoted (a.) By the spelling ei (after the pronunciation 
of this diphthong had been changed to 7, 98): as, DAREI. Óe given ; REDIEIT, hath 
come back. / INTERIEISTI, Aast died. Some Roman grammarians prescribed this spell- 
ing for every long i; others tried to regulate the use of ei for i by special rules. At 
the end of the republic, the spelling E1 had given way to uniform 1. (6.) Since the 
time of Sulla, by a taller letter (‘¢ Jonga ?) : as, FIXA, fastened (23, 24). - 

3.) A mark called an apex (7 ) was often put over a long vowel: as, FECIT, 
made; HORTENSIVS; DVVMVIRATVS, duumvirate. The apex was written ^ in the 
imperial age ; the form ^, which occurs in an inscription, was adopted by the gramma- 
rians, and is still in use to mark the long vowels. It may be mentioned that inscrip- 
tions which employ the apex are by no means consistent in its use, and that late 
inscriptions have it over short and long vowels, apparently for decorative purposes. 
Quintilian 1, 7, 2 prescribes it only for cases which otherwise might be ambiguous : as, 
MÁLvs (málus), mast, to distinguish it from MALvs (malus), dad. 


30. In schoolbooks, a long vowel is indicated by a horizontal line over 
it: as, dra, a/far ; ménsis, month; ÓrdO, series. A short vowel is some- 
times indicated by a curved mark: as, pér, through ; düx, leader; but this 
mark is unnecessary if long vowels are systematically marked. Usually 
the quantity of the vowels in each word is definitely fixed; but in a few 
cases the same vowel may be now short, now long, as in English the ee of 
been is pronounced long by some (éeas), short by others (5/4). Thus (2446) 
mihi, ibi were sometimes pyrrhics (U |, 2522), sometimes iambi (U_, 
2521). See for other cases 134, 2443. 2452, 2453. Such vowels of variable 
quantity are termed common and marked or ©: as mihl, fo me (2514). 





Vowels. (31-35. 





PRONUNCIATION. 


31. The pronunciation of Latin sounds may be approximately 
determined : (a) from the description of the native grammarians an.l 
incidental allusions in other Latin authors; (^) from variations in 
spelling ; (c) from the Greek transliteration of Latin words ; (7) from 
the Latin transliteration of foreign words; (e) from the development 
of the sounds in languages derived from the Latin. 


VOWELS. 


32. Vowels are sounds which are produced by the vibrations of the 
vocal chords (this may be easily felt by placing a finger on the throat at the 
Adam's apple) and without any audible friction or any obstruction any- 
where in the passage above the vocal chords. The difference in the sound 
of the vowels is due to the different shape which the position of the tongue 
and ihe lips gives in each case to the cavity of the mouth. During the 
pronunciation of pure vowels no air escapes through the nose. 


33. The simple vowels, a, e, i, 0, u (y), are either 
ong or short. The sound of a long vowel is con- 
sidered to be twice the length of that of a short. 


34- That a long vowel is equal to two shorts is a rule of metrical theory (see 2515). 
In actual pronunciation, there were undoubtedly various degrees of length, as in 
Englsh: e. g., sea, seise (long), cease (half-long). 


QUANTITY OF VOWELS. 


The quantity of vowels must in general be learned by observation ; but 
some convenient helps for the memory may be found in 2429; and the 
quantity of many vowels may be ascertained by the general principles given 
in 35 and 36. cept in the case of Hidden Quantity (2459), the quantity 
of vowels is in general ascertained from verse. But some information may 
also be gleaned from such rhetorical prose as exhibits well defined habits in 
the rhythmical endings selected for sentences (clausulae, Cic. O. 191-226). 


(A.) SHORT VOWELS. 


35. A vowel is short : 


(1.) Before another vowel or h (124): as, eds, Evehd ; compare taceó 
with tacére. For exceptions in classical Latin, see 127; for exceptions in 
early Latin see 126. 

2.) Before nt and nd (128) if not the result of contraction: as, calen- 
dae, centum ; compare amant, amandus, with amàáre. 

(3) Before final t and m, and, in words of more than one syllable, 
before final r and 1 (132): compare amat, amem, with amás and amés. 
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(B.) LONG VOWELS. 


36. All vowels are long which are: 


(1) Weakened from a diphthong (96-101; 108), or which are the result 
of contraction (118) : as, concidd from caedó ; cógó from co-agd. 

(2) lengthened by compensation (121): as, quini for * quincni. 

13) Before nf, ns, often before nc followed by a consonant, and, in 
some cases, before gn (122). 


PRONUNCIATION OF VOWELS. 


37. The following English sounds come nearest to the Latin pro- 
nunciation of the vowels: 


38. LoNc vowEkLs. 4 had the sound of a in father; & that 
of a in fate (but see 39); i that of i in machine ; 6 that of o in 
tone ; & that of u in rule. 


39. It must be noted, however, that al] English long vowels, save a as 
in father, are more or less diphthongal, that is, they become gradually 
closer (46); a in fate ends in a vanishing sound of ee (not heard in the 
é of French /?fe), and o in #o ends in the sound of oo. Similarly the long e 
sound in 4e becomes closer and ends in a sound similar to the y à year. in 
Latin all long vowels had one sustained sound. 


40. SHORT VOWELS. a sounded approximately like the English 
a in the first syllable of aha, e, 1, o, and u sounded like e in s£ef, z in 
pit, o in obey, and w in Pull respectively. 

41. Latin short a did not differ, except in quantity, from long à ; it never had the 
‘flat’ sound of English a in pat. In the case of the other vowels, i, €, O, and u, 
the long vowels were closer (46) than the short ones. This is the same difference 
which the English shows in deen (long and close) and 4i» (short and open) ; fool 
(long and close) and pué/ (short and open). For this reason, open i is sometimes 
represented by e in inscriptions: as, ANEMA for anima, sou/, and vea was the 
rustic pronunciation for via, road (Varro, &. &. 1, 2, 14). 


42. Y, which was a sound borrowed from the Greek (17), sounded like 
German s. The sound, which is missing in English, is formed with the 
tongue in position for ; (in £i») and the lips rounded as for oo (in soon). 


CLASSIFICATION OF VOWELS. 


43. Vowels are divided according to the position of the tongue. Latin 
i and e are called front vowels, because the front part of the tongue is 
elevated. This elevation is ater for i than for e. Latin o and u are 
called deck vowels, because they require an elevation of the rear part of 
the tongue. This elevation is greater for u than foro. Latin a holds an 
intermediate position, no part of the tongue being raised, while the front 
part is depressed. 

44. In the formation of i and e, the tongue approaches the hard palate; 
hence these two vowels are also called palatal vowels. Similarly, o and u 
are called velar or guttural vowels, because in their formation the tongue 
approaches the soft palate (v&lum pal&ti). 
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45- © and u require a rounding of the lips (labia); hence they are called 
labial vowels. The same is true for y. 


45. Comparing the vowels in English een and Ain, it will be noted that 
the passage between the tongue and the hard palate is narrower in the 
former than in the latter case. The eec in 4ecen is therefore said to be a 
narrow or close vowel, while the ; in 412 is wide or open. See 41. 


DIPHTHONGS. 


47. Two unlike (43-46) vowels pronounced under 
one stress and as one syllable form a Diphthong. All 
diphthongs are long. | 


In all diphthongs the transition from one vowel to the other is gradual. 

A diphthong is, therefore, not formed simpl by pronouncing two vowels in 

succession, but the vocal organs pass through all the intermediate positions 
and consequently the sound is constantly changing. 

In their origin diphthongs are of two kinds: (a.) primitive diphthongs : as in 

foedus, treaty ; aurum, cold” or (4.) secondary d Panes the result d vowels 
meeting in formation, composition, or inflection : see 120. 


49. The diphthongs which occur in classical Latin are au, 
ae, oe, and the rare ui and eu. 


au sounded like ox in Aowse. ae had the sound of short Latin a rapidly 
combined with the sound of ¢ in English sen. But it is the common 
practice now to give to ae the sound of ay or ai in ay, aisle, although the 
difference between Latin ae and the earlier ai from which it descended is 
thus obliterated. oe had the sound of short Latin o rapidly followed 
the sound of ¢ in English men. But it is now customary not to distinguis 
between Latin oe and oi, and to five to both the sound of oi in dos/. ui is 
pronounced by combining Latin short u and i (40, 41) with the stress on the i 
like French ow; ; eu by combining Latin short e and u with stress on the u. 

so. Besides these, the following diphthongs occur in the older inscriptions: ai 
promounced as ai in aisle: eias ei in eight; O1 as of in boil; and ou which sounded 
very much like the final o in #0, go, which is really a diphthong (see 39). 


CONSONANTS. e 


x. Consonants are formed by stopping the breath somewhere in the 
cavity of the mouth or by squeezing it through a narrow channel or 
aperture. 

$2. SEMIVOWELS. Thefe is no sharp line of demarcation between con- 
aonants and vowels. Some vowels in unsyllabic function (82, 83) notably 
i (7) and a (4) (corresponding to English y and t), though usually classed 
as consonants, are so closely related to the vowels that they are termed 
semivowels (2504). To these may be added also the liquids ] and r. Con- 
tact of the semivowels i and u with their corresponding vowels i and u is 
avoided in classical times. See for -vu- 107 c; for -quu- 157; and for 
-ji- 104, ¢ (on objició) ; 458 (Bói for *BOji). See 155, 5. 
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PRONUNCIATION OF CONSONANTS. 


3. Most of the consonants are pronounced as in 
English. The following points must be noticed: 


54. b before a surd, as s or t, has the sound of p. The spelling b is 
here simply etymological: as, abs, pronounced as (the b retained in 
spelling because of ab); urbs, pronounced wrps (the b retained because of 
the oblique cases urbis, urbi, etc.); obteró, pronounced offerd (Quint. 
I,.7, 7), where the spelling of the preposition ob was kept (164). 


55. C has always the sound of English 4. 


56. d before the surd s is pronounced t ; the spelling d is preserved for 
etymological reasons only: as, adsum, pronounced a£susm. 


57. g always has the sound of English g in go, never that of g in gentle. 

, when it makes one syllable with the following vowel, is pronounced 
like English gw: as, sanguine like sangusne. 

58. h has a weak sound as 4 in British English (Southern), and by some 
was not counted as a consonant. Consequently the same uncertainty ex. 
isted as to initial h. The omizsion of initial h is recognized in classical 
Latin for ànser (originally *hünser). Elsewhere the omission of initial h 
in spelling, as ostia for hostia, is rare until the third century A.D. 

Very rarely h is written between two vowels to denote that each should be pro- 
nounced separately (like our diaeresis in coextensive): as, ahéneus, dronse, with a& 
separate (116a); but aes, bronze, with diphthongal ae. 

59. Unsyllabic (22) or consonant i has the sound of English y in year. 


60. There were two varieties of 1. One was like the English /, guttural 
in character, because in its pronunciation not only the blade (front part) of 
the tongue touched the gums, but in addition to this the rear part of the 
tongue was elevated toward the soft palate. The other ] was purely dental, 
and formed without such back elevation. This second variety appeared in 
the combination li, or whenever 1 was followed by the front vowels (43) e 
or i, or when it was final. Elsewhere ] was guttural. 


61. From the earliest times final m in unaccented syllables had a faint 
sound or was even inaudible (Quint. 9, 4, 59). Consequently it is often 
omitted in writing in the older inscriptions both before an initial vowel or 
consonant: as, POCOLO for pócolom ; OINO for oinom (ünum), and the 
grammarian Verrius Flaccus proposed to write only half an M for final 
m before a vowel. In prosody, therefore, final m did not prevent elision 
(2493). The same is seen in prose in cases like animadverto, / pay heed 
fo, from animum advertó, / turn my mind toward (395); v&nire, fo be sold 
for vénum ire, fo go to sale (1165). But in monosyllables where m closes 
the accented syllable, it did not vanish (2494, 2495), and this difference in 
the treatment of final m is reflected in the Romance languages. 

62. n stands for two sounds. It represents the dental nasal, as » in 
English now. But before the gutturals k, c, g, q, and the compound 
x (= cs), it represents the guttural nasal which is written vg in English 
sing, wrong. This second n is sometimes called n adulterinum or ‘ spuri- 
ous n, thus: nc (in avunculus) as in »c/e, ng (in angulus) as in angle ; 
má (in sanguine) as in sangusne; nqu (in inquit) as rico in inkwiper; nx 
(in pinxit) as in /ysx. 
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Consonants. [63-74. 





63. Dental n before 8 had a reduced sound, and is therefore sometimes omitted 
in writing : as, CESOR for c&nsor; cosoL for cónsul, in older inscriptions ; and 
fSrmdsus by the side of fórmónsus ; vic€simus by the side of vicEnsimus, 
Cicero omitted the n in the adjective suffix -Ensis : as, for&sia, of the forum; 
hortésia, garden plants. 


64. q, in classical Latin, appears only in the combination qu, sounded 
like English gx or 4w (27). r was trilled. 


6s. s, in classical Latin was always unvoiced (surd, 75) like English s in 
so, sim, never voiced (sonant, 75) as English s in ease. su, when it makes 
one syllable with the following vowel, is like sw in sweet (27). 


66. In old Latin, final 8 after a short vowel and before a consonant seems to have 
been reduced in sound or to have disappeared altogether. In the older inscriptions it 
is often omitted in the ending of the nominative singular -us, and in the pre-Cicero- 
nian poets final 8 often does not make position (2468). But such omission was con- 
sidered vulgar in Cicero's time (Cic. O. 161 ; Quint. 9, 4, 38). 


67. In the archaic period Latin 8 stood also for the voiced sibilant (English s in 
ease, s in seal), as in ASA, a/far (154). 


68. t is always sounded as in fime, never as in sation. The pronuncia- 
tion of ci and ti with the c and t as sibilants (as in English cinder, nation) 
is very late. 


69. v is like the English w. 


É2 x is a compound consonant, standing for cs, and so sounded, never 
as English gs or gs. 

31. s, being a Greek sound, should have retained its Greek pronuncia- 
tion. This differed in the different dialects; in the Attic of the fourth 
century B.C. it was approximately that of English s in zea/, while its earlier 
value was sg. The Romans had great difüculty in pronouncing this sound 
(Quint. 12, 10, 27 f.), but the grammarian Velius ngus expressly states 
that it should not be pronounced as a compound sound [m 


7a. About roo B.c. the combinations ch, ph, and th were introduced in 
Greek words to represent x, e, and 0; as Philippus, for the older riLIPVS. 
Somewhat later these combinations were in general use in some Latin 
words (19). ch is thought to have been pronounced like 44 in d/ockhead, 
ph as in w?Ài//, and th as in Aothouse. But in practice ch is usually sounded 
as in the machen or ich, ph as in graphic, and th as in ‘pathos. 


CLASSIFICATION OF CONSONANTS. 


T EXPLOSIVES. Consonants which are formed by stopping the breath 
in the oral cavity and then suddenly removing the obstruction are called 
explosives. They cannot be prolonged in sound. They are: c, k, q, g3 
t, d; p, b. These are often called mutes. 


74. CONTINUANTS. Consonants which may be prolonged in sound are 
called comtinuants. They are: unsyllabic (83) i (s9) and u (60); 1 (60), r; 
l, s, f; n (62), m. 
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75. VOICED and UNvoicepb. If during the emission of breath the vocal 
chords vibrate (32), the consonant is said to be voiced or sonant: g; d; 
b; n (62), m; 1 (60), r; unsyllabic (83) i (59) and u (69); otherwise it 
is said to be unvotced or surd: c,k,q; t; p; h, 8, f. 


76. NASALS. In the majority of consonants, the breath escapes through 
the cavity of the mouth, and the cavity of the nose is closed in the rear b 
means of the raised soft palate. Those consonants in which the breat 
escapes through the nose, while the oral cavity is closed, are called sasaés : 
as,n, m,n adulterinum (see 62). 


77. CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO PLACE OF FORMATION Consonants 
are further divided according to the place where the breath is stopped or 
squeezed. (1.) If the breath is stopped by the lips, as in p, b, m, or 
squeezed through the lips, as in v (English zo), we speak of /adsals. (2.) If 
the breath is forced through an opening between the upper teeth and the 
lower lip, as in f, we speak of a /abiodental.  (3.) Sounds which are pro- 
duced by the point of the tongue touching the upper gums and teeth, as 
t, d, n, r, or by the formation of a narrow median channel in the same place, 
like s, or of a lateral channel, like 1 (60), are called dentals. (4.) Palatals 
are formed by an elevation of the front part of the tongue against the for. 
ward section of the palate, like i consonant (English y). (5) If the back 
of the tongue touches or approaches the rear part of the palate as in k, q, 
Cc, g, n adulterinum (English » in sing), and 1 (60), we speak of guttur: als 
(velars) ; see 44. 


78. SPIRANTS. Sounds which are produced by friction of the breath 
are called sfirants: as, s, f, and h. 


79. SIBILANTS. On account of its hissing sound, s is called a sibilant. 
English 5, z, 7/4 are sibilants. 


80. DOUBLING OF CONSONANTS. In English, double consonants as the 
tt, nn, pp, mm in motto, Anna, tapping, grammar, are sounded exactly like 
the corresponding single consonants in cot, pan, fap, ram. In Latin, on the 
other hand, double consonants (geminatae) were pronounced as they are 
in modern Italian. In the case of explosives (73), as in mitto, after the 
tongue had come in contact with the roof of the mouth (— first t) a short 
pause ensued before the explosion took place (— second t). In the case 
of continuants (74), as in summus, Apollo, the mm or 1] was sounded 
appreciably longer than a single m or 1, and at the beginning of the second 
half of the long continuant there was a slight increase of force. 

81. Consonants were not doubled in writing till after 200 B.C.: as, FVISE for 
fuisse, fo have been, and for more than a century afterward the usage is variable : 
as, in the same inscription, ESSENT, they might be, by the side of SVPERASES, thos 
mayest have conquered ; but it must not be inferred that they were pronounced as 
single consonants. 


SYLLABIC AND UNSYLLABIC FUNCTION. 


82. Whenever two or more sounds are combined in a svllable, one of 
them excels in acoustic prominence: as, a in English fat; » in the group 
prid in opnd (opened); / in the group Md in PortA (bottled); and. s in the 
group pst. "This sound is said to have sy//aéve function or to be sy//abie ; in 
the examples given, a, #, /, and s are respectively syllabic. All the othet 
members of each group are termed sensyllabic. 
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83. Vowels are almost always used in syllabic function. When, in rare 
cases, they are unsyllabic, this fact is usually indicated in phonetic works by 
an inverted half-circle, ,, placed under the vowel; so in the case of diph- 
thongs to indicate the subordinate member: as aj, oe, ui (49). Latin omnia 
an | English g/orious, when pronounced as words of two syllables, would be 
written omnja (2503), g/orjous. When sounds other than vowels have, 
in tare cases, syllabic function, this fact is noted in phonetic works by a 

int, ., or circle, ,, under the letter: as, Latin *agrs, *agrs (111, 6), Eng- 


ssh apad, opel ACCENT 


84. The relative force with which the different syllables of a 
word are uttered varies. Such variation in emphasis is called s£ress 
acceniuation. 

The degrees of stress are really infinite, but for practical purposes it is 
sufficient to distinguish between (1.) the strongest stress (chief accent) ; 
(2.) a weaker stiess (secondary accent); and (3.) absence of stress (atonic 
syllable). In the English contradict, the last syllable has the chief accent, 
a secondary accent falls on the first, and the second syllable is unstressed. 

85. It is not customary to indicate the place of accents in Latin by special signs. 
When, for special reasons, signs are used, ' denotes the chief accent, " the secondary 
accent, while the unstressed syllables are left unmarked. 


THE CLASSICAL ACCENT. 


86. In classical Latin the place of the chief accent may be determined 
by the following rules. 


(1.) Words of two syllables have the accent on the 
penult (175): as, 


hómo; Acer. 


(2) Words of more than two syllables have the 
accent on the penult when that syllable is long (177); 
otherwise on the antepenult : as, 


palüster, onástus (177) ; mulíebris, génetrix (178) ; árbor&s, 4rbu- 
tus, gladíolus. 

87. A short penult retains the accent in the genitive and vocative 
with a single i from stems in -io- (456, 459): as, genitive, cOnsfli; 
inpéri; genitive or vocative, Vergíli; Valéri; Merctri. For 
calefácis, &c., see 394. 

88. In a few words which have lost a syllable the accent is retained on the last 
syllable; such are (1.) compounds of the imperatives dic and düc (113): as, &düc; 
f2) compages of proper names in -&s and -is for -Atis and -itis: as, Arpinás, 
or Arpinátis; aenás ; Maecénás; Quiris; Samnis; also nostrás, 
vostrás; (3.) words compounded with the abbreviated (113) enclitics -c for -ce 
and -n for -ne: as, illic; tantón; audistin (for the shortening of the final 
syllable: as, vidén, dost see?, see 129); (4.) audit, contracted from audivit 
(134, 893). The Latin grammarians prescribe the circumflex (go) for all these long 
syllables. 





89-93. | Words: Sound. 





EARLIER RECESSIVE ACCENT. 


89. In the preliterary period of the Latin language, the accent tended to 
go as far from the end of the word as possible (recessive accent). Thus, 
while the classical accentuation is inimicus, the older period accented 
ínimicus. In literary Latin this early recessive accent has survived, only 
in Plautus's accentuation of words of the form U u vu s (proceleusmatic 
or fourth paeon, see 2521), in which he stresses the first syllable: as, 
fácilius (classical facilius); vóluerat (classical voluerat). But in many 
instances the early recessive accent may be traced in literary Latin by the 
phonetic changes which it produced (102 ff.). 

go. MUSICAL ELEMENT. The native Latin grammarians slight the stress accent- 
uation and pay much attention instead to the variations in pitch. But they are so 
greatly dependent on their Greek models that they are unsafe guides in this matter. 
t is, however, probable that a stressed vowel was uttered on a higher key (acute) than 
an unstressed vowel (grave), and that in certain svllables the long, accented vowel 
showed a rise and fall (circumflex) : as, illic (58). 


gt. The force of the Latin stress accent must have varied at different 
periods and in different localities, as it now varies in the Romance countries. 
The early recessive accent seems to have been fairly emphatic; but the 
stress in classical Latin was probably weak and the difference between 
accented and unaccented syllables was much less marked than it is in 
nglish. 


PROCLITICS AND ENCLITICS. 


92. PROCLITICS are unaccented words which are pronounced as a 
part of the following word: they are: (1.) The relative and indefinite 
pronouns and their derivatives : (2.) Prepositions. _ 

(a.) Thus, qud dié, pronounced quódí& ; qui vixit, quivixit; genus unde 
Latinum, génus undeLatinum. Similarly quamdíü, as long as; iamdíü, 
this long time. A distinction is thus made between the interrogative qualis (1526), 
which is accented, and the relative qualis (1831) which is proclitic (Quint. 1, 5, 26); 
cf. the English who, which is accented when interrogative, and proclitic when relative 
(^.) circum litora, pronounced circumlitora; ab Oris, pronounced abóris 
(Quint. 1. 5, 27) ; in inscriptions and manuscripts prepositions are often united in writ- 
ing with th following word. Phrases like extempld, suddenly, invicem (94), 
in (urn, are commonly written and accented as one word. But the preposition is 
accented when it is followed by a monosyllabic unemphatic (and therefore enclitic) per- 
sonal pronoun: as, in mé; ábs té (but abs té, if t& is emphatic). All preposi- 
tions used as adverbs (1402) have an independent accent. 

93. ENCLITICS are words which have no accent of their own, but are 
pronounced as a part of the word preceding. "This increase of the num- 
ver of syllables produced certain accentual changes, all the details of 
which are not clear. When the enclitic was monosyllabic the place of the 
accent seems to have been determined as in 86; thus vídés, but vidésne; 
Látió, but Latióque. Again, when by the addition of a monosyllabic en- 
clitic the accent falls on the fourth syllable from the end, a secondary (84, 85) 
accent was probably placed on the penult: as, pericula, but perfculaque. 
The Roman grammarians agree, however, in demanding that everywhere 
the syllable preceding the enclitics -que, ene, -ve, and -ce should be ac- 
cented. In deinde and subinde there is authority for placing the accent 
on the first syllable. 
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Enclitics are: (1.) Unemphatic personal and indefinite pronouns : as, in m8, pro- 
nounced ínm& ; dà mihi, dámihi; sic tibi, sictibi; si quis, siquis; n& 
quid, néquid. (2) Verbs when used as auxiliaries: as, possum for pót(e) 
sum (752); qui ibet (2401); vidélicet, ilicet, scilicet (712); quámvis 
(1903); the forms of esse in compound tenses (719), so that est is frequently com. 
Lined, even in writing, with the preceding past participle (747). ( 4} The part.cles -ne 
(-R). -ve, and -ce (-c): as, satísne or shortened satin ; yrcünisve Ara- 
bisve; istice or shortened istic (go), adhüc (9o). (4.) The copulative conjunc- 
tion -que : as, Latióque,limináque. (5.) The preposition cum when it follow, 
(1435) its case. (6.) Ihe particle quidem: as, si quidem, síquidem (131). 
(7 ) Other enclitics are: -met (650): as, egómet ; -dem : as, ibídem ; -nam: 
as, ubinam ; -dum (1573): as, agédum ; -inde : as, déinde, próinde (which 
are disyllabic in verse), and süábinde ; -tum ; as, etiámtum ; -per : as, parüm- 
per ; , the vocative when it was closely joined to the preceding word, e.g. an imperative : 
as, díc puer (106). 


94. Two words expressing what is really one single idea are often bound 
together by one accent, one of them acting the part of either a proclitic or 
enclitic. 

Thus, with the earlier recessive accent (89), Ifipiter (133: 389; originally a voc- 
ative which came to be used as nominative; for the change of pater to piter see 
104): Ípvicem, im turn ; dénuó for dé novo (106); with the later, classical accent, 
législator, paterfam{lias, orbisterrarum, extémpló. imprimis. When. 
venemphatic ille and iste preceded their noun and had practically the value of our 
4 rnite article they formed a unit with the following noun and thus the accent might 
‘lon their last syllable: as, illé pater, isté canis. This use 1s particularly 
.ummon in vulgar and late Latin (see 112). 


CHANGE OF SOUND. 


(4) VOWEL CHANGE. 


CHANGE OF DIPHTHONGS IN ACCENTED SYLLABLES. 


95. Of the six original diphthongs au, ou, eu, and ai, oi, 
ei, the only one which preserved its original sound in the 
classical period is au. Of the rest only ae (for older ai) and, 
in a few words, oe (for older oi) remained diphthongs ; all the 
others had become monophthongs. 


. CHANGR OF ai. ai is common in inscriptions: as, AIDILIS, PRAITOR. To- 
ward the end of the republic the two elements of the diphthong had been partially 
assimilated to ae (49): as, aedilis (Quint. 1, 7. 18). This is its. pronunciation in 
the classical period. Between 130 and 100 B.C. ai is displaced by ae in public 
documents; but the old-fashioned ai was often retained in private inscriptions. Still 
tater the two elements completely converged to &. In provincial Latin & is found 
as early as 200 B.C.: as, CESVLA for CAESVLLA ; in Kome itself the pronunciation 
*Céalius’ for Caecilius, and ‘prétor’ for praetor was derided as boorish ; but by 
-1 A.D. @€ was verging toward & even in the court languaze: the coins of Vespasian 
have IVDEA as well as IVDAEA. In the 3d and 4th century A.D. € became the prev- 
alent sound. 
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ged to à in rustic and colloquial pronunciation (see the anecdote related by 
Suetonius, $i 22): as, COpd, innkeecper, for caupd; plóstrum for plau- 
strum (serge), cart; Clódius for Claudius. Some of these gained literary 
currency: as, COdex, dock, caudex, oct; fócüle, neckcloth, faucEs, throat. 
The form sddés (1572) for sj audés = si audés (Cic. O. 154) is a colloquialism. 

98. CHANGE OF €i. ei as a genuine diphthong is common in old inscriptions : 
48, SEI; SEIVE; ADRITVR ; DEIXERVNT; FEIDA. In classical Latin it has 
into i: thus, si, if, sive, either; aditur, is approached ; dix&runt, they said; 
fida, faithfu/. An intermediate stage between the old diphthong ei and the classical 
i was a very close (46) €: as, PLOIRVME (465) for plürimi ; IOvRE (501, 507) for 
iüri. For the orthographical use of ei as a spelling for the long i-sound, see 29. 

99. CHANGE OF Oi. The development of oi was parallel to that of ai. It first 
passed into O€ : as, COIRAVERVNT and COERAVERVNT, they cared ; OITILE, useful, 
and OETI, fo use; LOIDOS and LoEDos, f/ay, —all in old Latin. In classical Latin 
it has further been changed in accented syllables to fi : as, cfirdvérunt, tile, üti, 
lüdus. But oe was retained in classical Latin (1.) when a secondary diphthong (48), 
the result of contraction (120), and (2.) in a few words like foedus, treaty, perha 
as an archaizing, legal term; foedus, ug/y; poena, penalty, perhaps through the 
influence of Greek wowy (in the verb pünire, /o punish, the regular fi appears); 
proelium, skirmish; foetor, stench ; and moenia, wa//s, perhaps because there 
was a word münia, services, The connection of nón, of, with noenum (455; 
1444 ; 699) is difficuK because of the unusual development of oe to o, for which ibe 
Praenestine form CORAVERONT is the only parallel. 

100. CHANGE Of ou. Ou, found in inscriptions down to about 9o B.C., passed, 
in classical Latin, into fi : as, POVBLICOM, NOVNTIATA, IOVDEX ; later püblicum, 
public, nüntiüta, notified, iüdex, judge. 

IOI. CHANGE oF eu. Primitive (48) eu appears in classical Latin only in the 
interjections eu, heu, €heu, heus. Every other original eu had, even in old Latin, 

ssed into ou and developed like the latter: as, *neumen (Greek vevmua) became 
frst *noumen, then (100) nümen. With the exceptions noted above. the diphthong 
eu, as it appears in Latin, is always of secondary origin (48), the result of the two 
vowels e and u meeting in composition: as, neu, #either, from n&-ve ; neuti- 
quam, from né and utiquam (124). 


97. CHANGE OF au. Thediphthong au, which was preserved in educated speech. 
was c 


WEAKENING IN UNACCENTED SYLLABLES. 


102. The vowel of an unstressed (atonic) syllable is often weak- 
ened, changing its quantity or quality or both. This is especially the 
case in syllables immediately preceded by the chief accent ( posttonic 
syllables). The following changes took place at an early period when 
Latin still possessed the old, recessive accent (89). 


WEAKENING OF SIMPLE VOWELS IN MEDIAL SYLLABLES. 


103. (a.) ATONIC MEDIAL € before a single consonant was weakened (with the 
exceptions given under 4.) toi: as, cólligó, collect, from legd ; Sbsided, desiege, 
from seded ; cértàminis, of the contest, from certàmen (224); flàminis, from 
flámen(470). And so probably hic(664) arose from *hec or *hoc (105, £g) when 
used as proclitic (92). Before the labials p, b, f, and m this weakened sound was 
intermediate between i and u (28), and both spellings occur: as, quadripés and 
quadrupés, four footed , alimentum, sourtshment; monumentum, monnu- 
went. T he choice of i or u was probably governed bv the quality of the stressed 
vowel in the preceding syllable: viz., u after O and u, and i after a, e, andi. But 
such distinction is only imperfectly maintained in classical Latin. 
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so also boum, oxen (gen. pL), for bovom (494). But inasmuch as the majority of 
forms in the paradigms of these words retained their v, it was restored in most cases 
by analogy, to the forms which had lost it: as, servum for serum, because of 
Servi, servó, etc. ; vivunt for viunt, because of vivó, vivis, vivit, etc. 

(¢.) When the stems fac- (facere, dv), cap- (capere, (a£e) appear as second 
members of compounds, their a changes in final syllables to € : as, artifex, artisan. 
auceps, dird-catcher. After the analogy of these words, compounds with dicere 
and ire have e in the nom. sg.: as, ifidex, ifidicis, judge (from ifis and dicere); 
COMES, companion (from com, with, and ire); see 136, 2. 


WEAKENING OF DIPHTHONGS IN UNACCENTED SYLLABLES. 


108. Diphthongs, whether medial or final, are treated alike in atonic 
syllables. 

(a.) Atonic ei, oi, and ai (ae) became i: as, lupi, wolves (nom. pl.), for 
*lupoi (Gr. Aveo); belli, i# war (loc. sg., 460, 1338), for * bellei (Greek oixe«) 
or *belloi (Greek cic); éxistimó, / consider, from aestimó ; céncidd, / strike 
down, from caedó; Cicero, O. 159, mentions inicum, unfair, for *inaecum, 
and concisum for *cóncaesum ; so also, probably, hic, £Ais, arose from hoic 
(662) when used as a proclitic (92). 

(^.) Atonic ou and au became fi: as, inclfidd, / include, from claudo; 
áccüsáre, fo accuse, from causa. 


IO9. There are not a few cases in which the atonic vowel does not conform to the 
rules given above (102-195). These are usually compounds which show the vowel of 
the simple verb. Some of these were formed at a time when the early recessive accent 
was no longer in force and consequently there was no cause for weakening: in others 
the vowel of the simple verb was by analogy substituted for the weakened vowel of 
the compound: as, appetd, / strive after, from petó, which ought to have i like 
colligd, collect, from legd; intermedius, intermediate, but dimidius, /a/f; 
défraudare, £o cheat, by the side of d&éfrüdüre from fraudüre; instead of the 
common redargud, / refute, Scipio Africanus minor Pauli filius (185-129 B.C.) said 
rederguó, and pertisum for pertaesum, but both Cicero (O. 159) and Lucilius 
discountenance pertisum as the sign of a pedantic prig. In a few cases the reverse 
process took place, and the weakened vowel which arose in the compound was trans- 

erred to the simple verb: as, clüdÓ, / close (958), for claudo, which owes its & to 
compounds like occlüdó. For a case where the vowel of the preceding syllable acted 
as a stay to the expected change, see 104, 4. 


LOSS IN UNACCENTED SYLLABLES. 


IIO. Only vowels which are short and atonic may be lost. The 
loss of a medial vowel is called Syncope; of an initial vowel, 442Aae- 
resis; of a final vowel A pocope. 


III. SvNcOPE. (a.) Loss of a posttonic vowel, entailing the loss of a syllable, 
occurs in ardus (Lucil. ; for & see 128) for the common aridus, dry, caldus by 
the side of calidus, warm (Quint. t, 6, 19); repputi / pushed back, and rettuli, 
I carried back, stand for *répepuli and *rétetuli (861): pergó, / proceed, stands 
for * perregó from regó (ct. cor-rigd, E-rigó. where the € is weakened, 103, and 
porrigó, porgó, where it is either weakened or lost), hence it forms its perfect 

erréxi (933): pÓnó, / place, is for *posnó (170, 2) from *po-sind (1:2), hence it 
orms its past participle positus (972): for iürgó. / ^/ame. Plautus has 1ürigó,; 
* üsüripó (from üsus and rapere) yields üsurpó, / utilize; *gavided, hence 

visus (Sor), gives gaudeo, / rejoice, converting áu to ay before the followin 
4 (128); in a similar way auceps, óird-catcAher, is formed from * aviceps (avis, ^md. 
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and capere, catch); claudere, /ock, from * clávidere (clavis, 4ey); aetás, age, 
for áevitás (262); praecd, /Aera/d, for * práevicó (105, g) prae-vocó (211); also 
with change of ou to ü (100), prüdéns, prudent, for * proudéns from provi- 
dins, foresceing. nüper, /ate/y, from *noviper; nüntius, messenger, from 
*noventius (333); iücundus, /oy/2/, from iuvicundus (Cic. Fin. 2, 14). But 
forms like pOclum, c#f, saeclum, age, do not belong here, as they are original and 
tot derived by syncope from póculum, saeculum ; cf. 172. 


(&.) Where, through the loss of a vowel, 1 or r would come to stand between two 
consonants, or where they would be final and preceded by a consonant, ] and r become 
sllabic (83) and the syllable is thus maintained. Syllabic ] is represented by ul, 
syllabic r By er (172, 3). The development of such intercalary vowels as u before 1 

€ before r is called Anaptyxis (172). Thus, *sacri-ddts (cf. sacri-legium) 
became first *sacrdOts by syncope, then sacerdós, fricst, by anaptyxis; *&cribus 
t icri-mdnia, pungency) first became *ácgbus then üácerbus, pungent ; *agri- 
0$ (267, cf. agri-cola, farmer) became first * agrlos, then *agerlos, and 
ually, by assimilation of ther to 1 (166, 7), agellus, sma// field ; from * dis-ficilter 
adverb from dis- and facilis) arose * diffic]ter and difficulter, with difficulty. 

ne nominative sg. of the following words isto be explained thus. ager (451) was 

ao P nally * agros (cf. Greek aypos), which changed successively to * agrs, * agers, 

ager (for the loss of -s see 171, 1 and 3). Similarly * ácris, passing through 

the stages of *ücrs, *ücers, became Acer (627), and *famlos by way of *famjs, 

*famuls, became famul (455), to which later the common ending of nouns of the 
sion was added, giving famulus. 


i 112. APHAERESIS, Aphaeresis hardly occurs in literary Latin. In the pronoun 
ste the initial i is sometimes dropped (667); this loss implies an accented ultima 
(94). A trace of prehistoric aphaeresis is found in the prefix po- for * apo (Greek 
“ré) in pond, / place, for po-s(i)nd (111, a). 


113, APocoPE. Under the same conditions under which a medial vowel was 
Sy2¢opated, the final vowel of a word which stood in close union with the following 
à$ a preposition with its noun, was lost. In this way *peri (Greek wepi) be- 

Fs per; *apo (Greek 26) became ap, ab (164, 2): *eti (Greek érx) became et. 
similarly the final -e of the enclitics -ce, -ne, of, and -ne interrogative was lost: 
the 0 became sic, so; * qui-ne, quin, why not; habésne, haben, Aast thou ; 
fa , (peratives dic, say, düc, /ead, and fac, do, stand for earlier dice, düce, 
Ce ( 46); the shortened form em for eme (imperative of emere, fake) has been 
ed into an interjection (1149). In the same way nec arose by the side of ne- 
Que; ac by the side of atque (158). Final -e has also been dropped in the 
nominative sg. of a number of polysyllabic neuter stems in -Ali and -@ri (546): as, 
animal a»iw5/ for *animale, exemplar, pattern, for *exempláre. See 
539, 3. It must, however, be remembered that in most of the cases given the loss 
4 final vowel would also result from elision (119) before the initial vowel of the 


word. 


COMBINATION OF ADJACENT VOWELS. 


114. Hiatus. A succession of two vowel sounds not making a 
diphthong is called 77za£»s. 

When in the formation of words by means of suffixes or prefixes or 
through the loss of an intervening consonant, two vowels come into con- 
tact within a word we speak of ;nfernal hiatus: the term external hiatus 
comprises those cases where, in connected discourse, the final vowel of one 
word comes into contact with the initial vowel of the following word. For 
the latter kind, see 2474. 
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115. The treatment of vowels in internal hiatus is four-fold: (1.—— 
The hiatus may remain; (2.) the two vowels may be fused into onemm 
(Contraction); (3.) one of the two vowels may be dropped (£/ssion) 
and (4.) the two vowels may be combined into a diphthong. 


116. HIATUS is maintained (a.) between two adjacent vowels the seconem= 
of which is long and accented (according to the classical accentuation): a= 
coégi, / P and coáctus, /orced (937) ; but cdgd (118, 3). For coepi 
instead of co€pi, 7 degun, see 120. 


(&.) In many prepositional compounds when the members were still fel 
to be independent: as, praeesse (the contracted form praesse is found imum 
inscriptions); d&erunt, ‘hey will be wanting, by the side of dérunt ; coa — 
l&scó, grow together (the contracted form cóléscó appears in Varro) 
cooptare, coó?/, cooperió, / cover up (by the side of rare cóptüre, có»— 
perire) ; coitus, meeting, by the side of coetus (120). 


(c.) A comparatively large number of vowel combinations remain unm. 
changed: as ea and e& in eam, Aer, and mei, dy my (fem. sing.) ; ia and id imr? 
mária, seas, viütOris, of the traveller; ua and uà in b€lua, monsters 
sua, through her (fem. sg.) ; i& in quiés, quic ; ué in lués, pestilence ; eX 
in mei, of me ; ui in tui, of thee; eO in med, by my (masc. sing.). 


117. SYNIZESIS. In these combinations the first vowel is sometimes 
made unsyllabic (83). This is called sysizesis (2499) and is not rare im 
poets, being often the only means of adapting a word to the requirements 
of certain metres. Thus, fortuitus (__ U __ Y) must appear in a hexame- 
ter as fortvitus (fortyitus). See 2499. 2503. 


118. CONTRACTION. (1.) Two like vowels may unite in one long vowel; 
rapidity of utterance was favourable to such fusion. In compounds, the 
desire to keep the members distinct often prevented it. So always n&mó, 
nobody, for *heemó from *ne-hemó, so man (for the loss of h, see 58, 150; 
for e in *hemó, see 144) ; and by the side of the open forms, nil from nihil, 
nothing; véméns from veheméns, raid (connected with the verb veh); 
rarely dérunt, they wil] be wanting, and désse, to be wanting, for d&erunt, 
déesse; déléram, / had destroyed, from *d&l&eram for d&l&veram (for 
the loss of v, seg 153), see 890; passim, of paces, for passuum (591). 


(2.) A diphthong absorhs the following vowel: as, praetor, older prai- 
tor, Praetor, from *prai-itor, who goes before; inscriptions show praerunt 
for praeerunt, /Acy will be before; for praebére, fo furnish, the open form 
praehibére occurs in Plautus (1004). 


(3.) If two unlike vowels are contracted at all, they usually unite in the 
long sound of the first vowel. Thus, o and a yield 3: as, cdgd, / force, 
from co-agó; cdgitd, / think, from co-agitó. Similarly Varro has có- 
léscat, // may combine, for co-aléscat. o and e yield 3: as, prómó, bring 
out, cmd, put up, for pro-emó, co-emó (953). € and a yield 8: as, d&gà, 
J pass away, from dé-agd (937). i and e in the termination of the vocative 
of -io- stems probably contracted to -i; as fili from *filie, 459. But in 
denominative (365) and other verbs of the first conjugation & And 3 contract 
into 3: as, amd, / /ove, from *ama4-d (cf. Greek riud-») ; and & and € into 
€: as, amés, thou mayest love, for *ama-€s. 
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II9. ELisjOM. Only rarely the first of two successive vowels is dropped: as 
x310llus, »o, for *ne-Ollus; likewise the final vowel of the first member of nomina 
«-ompounds: as, multangulus, with many corners, for *multi-angulus (cf. 
Xnuiti-Cavus, with many holes); flexanimus, Aeart-rending, for *flexi- 
animus (cf. flexi-p&s, with dent feet). 

. _ 120. COMBINATION INTO DIPHTHONGS. The union of two successive vowels 
nto a diphthong is equally rare: 0 and i are combined to oi, oe, in coetus, meeting, 
By the side of the open form coitus (116, 5) ; the perfect coepi (812), / Pecan, owes 
ats diphthong o€ to forms in which the e was short and unaccented, such as the rare 
present forms Coepid for c6-Epid (813); for coépi (813, 863) would have remained 
unchanged (116, a). neuter, with the accent on the €, was pronounced as three 
syllables, later eu became diphthongal; neutiquam with synizesis (117) of e. 
€ and 1 sometimes contract to €i in réi (601, 602) and in déinde, dein in the 
classic poets. 

LENGTHENING. 


121. COMPENSATIVE LENGTHENING. When certain groups of 
consonants are simplified by the dropping of a consonant, its time is 
absorbed by a preceding short vowel, which thereby becomes long. 
This is called Compensation. In many cases compensative lengthen- 
ing is due to the loss of a preliterary sonant s (170, 2) : as, 


canus, gray, from *casnus (cf. cas-cus, very o/d). See for other cases 
of this lengthening, 170, 5, quini, for *quincni; 170, 6, ignóscó, for *in- 
gndscd. 


122. INDUCED LENGTHENING. Before certain groups of con- 
sonants short vowels have a tendency to become long: as, 


(a.) The prefixes in- and con- before s or f lengthened their vowels in 
classical Latin (Cic. O. 159): as, insánus, mad; infélix, unhappy; cdn- 
suévit, le grew used to; cdnfécit, Ae accomplished. Elsewhere also the 
vowel before ns and nf appears to have been lengthened : as, fons, fountain; 
pEnsus, weighty (Gell. 9, 6); for&nsis, forensic ; cCEnsor, censor ; ménsa, 
fable; m€nsis, mouth; Valéns; Cléméns; the o of insons, gwi/f/ess, 
however, is marked as short by the grammarian Probus. 

(&.) A similar lengthening of the vowel before nc followed by t or 
$ appears : as, finctus, anointed, from unguó (Gell. 9, 6); iünctus, sorned, 
from iungd (954), coniünx, sfouse, genit. coniugis (472); quinctus, 
Afts, whence quintus (170, 4) and quinque, /ve, derive their 1; sanctus, 
hallowed. 

(c.) Spellings like sIGNVM, sg» (well supported in inscriptions), and 
pDIcne, worthily (less well supported) show that i was at times lengthened 
before gn. he grammarian Priscian demands this lengthening for all 
vowels preceding the ending -gnus, -gna, -gnum. 

(7.) A lengthened vowel before r followed by a consonant is also certain 
for some words like órdó, order ; fórma, s^afr. 

(e.) Some speakers appear to have lengthened the vowel of prepositions 
like cone, sub-, ob-, in the compounds of iació (104, c) ; as Sbicit. This 
practice, which is disapproved by Gellius (4. 17), probably arose from the 
transfer by anal of the quantity of the first syllable in forms like con- 
ieciant (940) to that of the shortened form. In the same wav the occasional 
spelling CONIVNX, spouse, for coniünx, may owe its long 3 to the analogy of 
cdiunx, COIVG! (170, 6). 
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(f) Many verb stems ending in -g have a long vowel in the past parti- 
ciple before the suffix -to- : as, téctus, covered, from tego (916); tactus, 
touched, from tangd (925); püctus, fixed, from pangd (925); fictus, 
moulded, from fingd (954); pictus, fainted, from pingd. The evidence for 
à in maximus is very scanty: one case of A with the apex (29, 3) in a faulty 
inscription. 

' (g.) Of the induced lengthenings enumerated above, only those given in 
(a.) 6) (f) seem to have been universal in classical Latin. The rest appear 
to have been local peculiarities, which, while making inroads upon the 
literary language, never gained full recognition. 


123. (1.) ANALOGICAL LENGTIIENING. In noun stems in -O the stem vowel is 
lengthened in the genitive plural -3rum (449, 462), by analogy to the stems in -& 
(435): as, servdrum, of s/aves, like ménsarum, of £aóles. For other cases see 
122, €. 


(2.) METRICAL LENGTHENING. On the lengthening of a vowel (or a syllable) 
under the influence of verse-ictus, see 2505. 


SHORTENING. 


124. A vowel originally long is regularly shortened in classi- 
cal Latin before another vowel, even though an h intervene: as, 


taceo, / am silent, from the stem tacé- (365) ; seorsum, afart, deor- 
sum, downward, from s&(v)orsum, dé(v)orsum (153). 


I25. ln siniple words a diphthong occurs before a vowel only in one or two proper 
names: as, Gnaeus, Annaeus, in which it remains long, and in Greek words. 
But the diphthong ae of the prefix prae is sometimes shortened before a vowel: as, 

rdeacfitus; praeeunt; prdehibed; hence prehendó for *prae-hendó. 
sometimes it coalesces with a following vowel: as, práeoptávisti. 


126. An increased tendency to shorten a long vowel before another vowel can be 
traced in the history of the language: thus, classical fui, / zeas, for Plautus's füi 
(750); Clued, / am called, for Plautus's clüeÓ; perfect pluit, i£ rained, for 
Varro’s plüit (cf. plüvit, 823, 947); pius, //ous, for Ennius's pius; see also 765. 


127. But even in classical Latin there are cases where a 
vowel before another vowel remains long: thus, 


(1.) Regularly, the 1 of fi6, 7 am made, except before -er-, as in fierem 
(788, 789). 

(2.) In dius, god/y, for divus (153), and the old ablatives diü, dió, open 
sky (used only in the expression sub diü, sub dió, i. c. sub divó). 

(3.) In the ending &i of the genitive and dative sg. of stems in -&- (601) 
when an i precedes : as, di&i, ofa day, aci€i, of the battle line, but rei, of the 
thing, for older réi. 

(4). It may be mentioned here that r€i is said to occur in verse 6 times (Plaut. 
G. 2, Lucr. G. 2, D. 2); rei 9 times (Plaut. G. 2, Ter. G. 4, D. 1, Juv. G. 1, Sulp. 
Apoll. G. 1) ; réi 27 times (Plaut. G 2, D. 3, Enn. D i, Ter. G. o. D. S, Lucil. G. 
1, D. 1, Lucr. G. 2)... fidéi 6. 3 times (Plaut., Enn., Lucr.) ; fidei t1 times (Enn. 
D. 1, Man. G. 2, D. t, Sil. G. 4, D. t. Juv. G. 2); fidei 5 times (Ter. G. 1, D. 3, 
Hor. 1). &i 35 times (Plaut. 18, Ter. S, Lucr. 0); ef some :7 times (Plaut. 12, 
Ter. 2, German. 1, Ter. Maur. 2); €1 23 times (Plaut, 11, Ter. 8, Lucil. 5, Cat. 1). 
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(4.) Of imperatives only puta, used adverbially (2438, c), ave, have (805; 
Quint. 1, 6, 21; but Martial scans havé@) as a salutation and cave, used as an 
auxiliary (1711), show the short final vowel in classical Latin. Elsewhere the long 
vowel has been restored, as ama, moné (845). 

di 6) According to this rule cal&fació, malédicd changed to calefació, male- 
ico. 


131. A long final vowel is shortened wien an enclitic is added to the 
word: as siquidem from si ; quoque from qué. 

132. A long vowel is regularly shortened, in the classical period, 
before final -t and -m and, in words of more than one syllable, also 
before final r and 1. 


Thus, soror, sister, for Plautus’s sorór, from the stem sorór- (487) ; 
ütar, / may use, for Plautus's ütár (cf ütüris) ; bacchanal for Plautus's 
bacchanál; animal, exemplar from the stems anim&l- (530) and ex- 
emplar- (537); but the long vowel is retained in the monosyllables für, 
thief, 851, sun; pOn&bat, 7e placed, for Plautus's pdnébat (cf. pón&bás) ; 
iübet, he commanded, for Plautus’s iibét ; eram, / was, but eras; r&xerim, 
/ may have ruled, but réxeris (877); -um in the genitive plural of -o- stems 
is for -üm (462); m&nsam, /a//ez, for *nénsám from the stem mens4-; 
rem, from ré- (rés), spem from spé- (spés). 


TRANSFER OF QUANTITY. 


133. (1.) Ina few cases the length of the vowel has been transferred to 
the following consonant, the length of which is then indicated by doubling 
it (81): as, littera for litera, LEITERAS: Iuppiter for Iüpiter; parricida 
for pári-cida, murder of a member of the same clan (* páro-, member of a 
clan, Doric váós, a relative); cuppa for cüpa, darre/. The legal formula si 
paret, sf st appear, was vulgarly pronounced si parret (Festus). 


(2.) Since the doubled unsyllabic i (i) between vowels (23; 166, 9; 
153, 2) is commonly written single, the vow preceding it is often errone- 
ously marked long: as, 418 wrongly for aid, ;/. v. ajid, 7 say; maior 
wrongly for maior, ;. e. maijor, ercater ; p&ior wrongly for peior, ¢.¢. pejior, 
worse; Eius, of him, Ciius, of whom, hüius, of him, all wrongly for eius, 
cuius, huius 7. e. ejjus, cuijus, huijus (53, 2). In all these words the 
first sy//ab/e was long but not the vowel. 


VARIATIONS OF QUANTITY. 


134. (1.) In some forcign proper names and in a very few Latin words the quan- 
tity of a vowel varied. Vergil has Sychaeus and Sychaeus within six verses; 
also Asia and Asia, Lavinium and Liavinius; so also glómus (Lucr.), glo- 
mus (Hor ): cóturnix (Plaut., Lucr.), coturnix (Ov.). 

(2.) Sometimes such variations in vowel quantity are only apparent: thus, the occa- 
sional long final -& of the active infinitive (daré, prSmeré) has probably a different 
origin from the usual -€. For metrical lengthening, see 2505. 


QUANTITATIVE VOWEL GRADATION. 


135. The same stem often shows a long vowel in some of its forms and 
a short vowel in others. In most cases these variations of quantity were 
not developed on Latin soil but inherited from a much earlier period. Such 
old inherited differences in vowel quantity are called quantitative vowel 
gradation 
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ASSIMILATION. 


144. In a few cases a vowel is influenced by the vowel of a neighbouring 
syllable: as, 


nisi, «less, for *nesi; iis, for eis, to them (671, 674); dii, diis, 5, for 
dei, deis (450); nihil, nofaing, for *nehil ; homó, man, tor *hemó (cf. n&mó, 
from ne-hemó, 118); see also 104, 2; 105, i. * 


QUALITATIVE VOWEL GRADATION. 


145. The same stem often shows different vowels in different forms. In 
most of these cases this difference was inherited from a very early period 
and continued in the Latin. Such old inherited variation of the quality of 
the stem-vowel is called gualitative vowel gradation. The qualitative vari- 
ations may be accompanied by quantitative changes (155). 


Often the verb and the noun are thus distinguished by different vowels: as, tegó, 

/ cover, and toga, a garment, toga; precor, / deg, and procus, ssitor, cf. Eng- 
lish fo sing and a song, fo bind, and a bond. ‘he different tenses of some verbs show 
a like gradation: as, capi6, / take, c&pi ; fació, / make, f&ci, cf. English / sing, 

/ sang, I bring, | brought. Yhe same occurs in derivation: as doced, 7 teach, 

the side of decet ; noced, / /arm, by the side of nex (neces). The two vowels 
which occur most frequently in such gradation are € and O: as in stems in -o-, 
domine, dominus (for dominos); as variable vowel (824); genos (genus, 

107, c) in the nom. sg. by the side of *genes- in the oblique cases (gen. generis 
for *genesis, 154); honós by the side of hones- in hones-tus ; modus, meas— 
ure, for *modos (originally a neuter -S- stem like genus (487, 491), but trans- 
(erred later to the -O- declension), by the side of modes- in modes-tus, seem/y- 

ee 187. 


(5) CONSONANT CHANGE. 


146. In a number of words which belong more or less clearly to the 
stem of the pronoun quo- (681), cu- (157), the initial c has disappeared 
before u: as, 


uter, which of the two, ubl, where, unde, whence (711). For the conjunction 
ut, uti, “Aas, connection with this pronominal stem is much more doubtful. The 
C- appears in the compounds with si and né: as, si-cubi (cf. siequidem, sie 
quandó), si-cunde, né-cubi, ne-cunde, ne-cuter. 


147. d varies in a few words with 1: as old Latin dacruma, /ear, for later 
lacrima ; dingua, fongue, for later lingua; odor, s»e//, by the side of oled, 
/ smell. 


148. Very rarely, before labials, final d of the preposition ad varies with r: as, 
old Latin arfuérunt, they were present, for later adfuérunt (2257); arvor- 
sum, against, for advorsum. The only instances of this in classical Latin are 
arbiter, smpire, and arcéss6 (970), / summon, which shows r before a guttural. 


149. (1.) Final d after a long vowel disappeared in classical Latin: thus, in the 
ablative singular of -à- and -0- stems (420). and in the ablative-accusative forms 
méd, t&d, s&d (643). The prepositions pró and s& (1417) originally ended in -d 
which is still seen in prodesse, ^v of advantage. préd-ire, go forth; s&d-itió, 
a going-apart, sedition. According to the grammarians, the negative haud. pre- 
served its d before vowels, but lost it before consonants (1450). 
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(2.) Late inscriptions confuse final -d and -t: as FECID (729), ALIVT for aliud. 
But in very old Latin -d in the third person singular seems to be the remnant of a 
secondary ending (cf. the Greek distinction of primary -ra: and secondary -ro). 


150. In a number of words f varies dialectically with h. In some of these f 
appears to have been original, in others h : as, old Latin fordeum, dar/ey, for classi- 
al hordeum ; old Latin haba, dean, for classical faba. ‘Ihe word filum, zAread, 
appears as *hifum in nihil, »o4ing, for *ne-hilum. 


_ 151. b being a weak sound (58) was often lost between two like vowels, espe- 

cally in rapid utterance: as, nil, nothing, préndere, ‘ake, vém&ns, rapid, by the 

hema nihil, prehendere, veheméns ; and always ném3, nobody, for *ne- 
M0, no man. 


1§2. In some words h between two vowels is not original, but goes back to a 
guttural aspirate gf. Before consonants this guttural appears: as, vehd, / draw, 
Véctus (953) from a stem vegh-, trahó, / drag, tractus (953) from a stem 


, 153. (1.) v not infrequently disappeared between two like vowels: as, ditior, 
"her, for divitior ; sis (Cic. O. 154), for si vis (774) ; látrina, for lavatrina; 
finisse, for finivisse ; déléram, lor d&l&veram ; and later also in perfect 
forms in which the preceding and following vowel differed: as, amasse, for amá- 
Visse, The abbreviated forms of the perfects in -vi (890) were common in Cicero's 
(0. 157) and Quintilian's (1, 6, 17) time. v also disappeared beforc o in deorsum, 
seorsum. 

(2.) Old and original unsyllabic i (82; 83) disappeared everywhere between 
vowels. Wherever unsyllabic 1 appears between vowels it represents double jj, and 
* the result of the assimilation of g to j (166, 9), or d to j (166, 9), or of the com- 

tion of two j's: as in ei-jus, quoj-jus (eius, quoius = cuius, 688). Sce 
2); 166, 9. In all these cases the first 1 joined to the preceding vowel (83) formed 
"th it a diphthong, and the syllable is thus long (133, 2). 

. _(3.) The combinations of unsyllabic (83) y with the vowel u and of unsyllabic 

| With the vowel i were avoided in classical Latin: see 52. 

. (4.) In composition, unsyllabic (82) j after a consonant became syllabic in quo- 

rte since, for quomjam (164, 5), and etiam, a/so, for etjam (both compounds 
am). 


f ue In early Latin s between two vowels was voiced (75), and in the 
Oarth century B.c. this voiced s changed into r. According to Cicero (Fam. 
2,2) L. Papirius Crassus, consul in 336 R. C., changed his family name 
m Psius to Papirius. Old inscriptions show frequently s for r: as, ASA, 
^z»- AVSELII. This change of intervocalic s to r plays an important part 
" declension, conjugation, and derivation: as, 


ne g pominative iüs, right, genitive iüris; sp&rÓ, / hope, derived from spés; 
c Sirius, wicked, from nefás; gerd. / carry, from a stem ges- which appears in 
4 S~si, ges-tus (953); eró, / stall be, from the stem es- in esse; the sub- 
OC tive ending -sem in es-sem appears as -rem after vowels: as, stárem ; the 
tow Vaative ending (394, 895) -S€ in eS-S€ appears as -re after vowels: as, legere, 
-r Plegese, fo read, Stüáre, for *stase, fo stand. Where all oblique cases show 
7 and only the nominative singular -s, the latter is sometimes changed to -r by 
oy: as, arbor, tree, honor, Aonour, for original arbós, honos, by analogy 
fir the oblique cases arboris, arbori, honGris, honóri, etc. (487, 488). The 
e AY -s of the prefix dis- follows this rule: a», dir-imó, / take apart, for *dis- 
as Ó ; but an initial S- of the second member of a compound remains unchanged : 
* Gb-sind, / stop. 
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155. Wherever intervocalic 8 is found in classical Latin it is not original, becas 


the result (a.) of earlier -ns- : as, formósus, Aandsome, for formónsus (6399 ; 


(d.) of earlier -88- (170, 7): as, üsus for *üssus, use (159); causa, thing, [omer 
caussa (Quint. 1, 7, 20); or (c.) it occurs in borrowed words like asinus, as—*- 
(Z.) There are a few words in which an rina neighbouring syllable seems to have 
prevented the change: as miser, »niserable (173). 


156. Before the o described in 142 qu changed to c: as, incola, imAaóifant, for 
*inquola, from *inquela ; the stem quel- appears in in-quil-inus, /odger. 


157. As v before u (107, c), so qu was not tolerated before u, but 
changed to c. e 


Hence when, about the beginning of our era, the o of quom, when, 
sequontur, //cy followed, changed to u (107, c), they became cum, secun- 
tur; thus equos but ecus, Aurse (452) ; reliquom but RELICVM, fhe rest; 
loquor, Z7 speak, but locütus (978). Much later,in the second century of 
our era, the grammarians restored the qu before u by analogy to those 
forms in the paradigm in which qu came before other vowels: as, sequune 
tur for secuntur by analogy to sequor, sequeris, sequitur, sequimur, 
sequimini, etc.; equus, equum, for ecus, ecum, by analogy to equi, 
equó, eque, equórum, equis, equós. 


158. qu before consonants or when final changed to c : as, relictus from the 
stem liqu-, /eave (present, linquóo, 938); ac, and, for *atc, by apocope from at- 
aus ; nec, sor, by apocope from neque. See also *torctus (170, 3), quinctus 

170, 4). 


159. When in the process of early word formation a t was followed by 
another t, the combination tt, unless followed by r, changed to ss: as, 
obsessus, desieced, sat upon, for *obsettus, from *obsed-tus (cf. seded). 
After long vowels, nasals, and liquids this double ss was simplified to s 
(170, 7): as, üsus from *üt-tus, ssed (cf. itor); scánsus, climbed, from 
*scant-tus for *scandtus (cf. scandó). 


In this way arose a suffix -sus (906, 912) for the past participle of verbs endi 
in a dental, and this spread to other verbs (912): as mansus, stayed, from Mane 
(1000), pulsus, pushed, from pelló (932). The regular participles of these two 
verbs still appear in the derivative verbs mantáre and pultáre, which presuppose 
the past participles *mantus and *pultus (371). If the double tt was followed by 
r it changed to st: as, assestrix from *assettrix, while *assettor changed to 
assessor. 


160. But wherever the combination tt arose in historical times it re 
mained unchanged: as, attined; cette, syncopated for cé-d(i)te, i. e. the 
particle ce (95, 3) which is here proclitic, and the imperative date, give. 


161. Initial dv (dy) changed to b, unless the v (y) was converted into the corre 
sponding vowel : as, bis, ¢wice, for *dyis (cf. duo); bidéns for *dyidéns, by the 
side of old Latin duidéns with vocalic u: bonus, coo/. for duonus, by the side of 
trisyllabic duonus ; bellum, war, for *dyellum, by the side of duellum with 
vocalic u ; bés, /wo thirds, for *dyés (2427). Cicero (O. 153) notes that the 
change of duellum to bellum affected even the proper name Duellius (name of 
the admiral who won the naval victory over the Carthazinians in 260 B. C.) which was 
changed to Bellius. Plautus always scans dyellum disyllabic with synizesis 
(2503). 
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CHANGES OF CONSONANT GROUPS. 


16a. Many groups of consonants undergo changes in order to facilitate 
their pronunciation in rapid speech. ‘hese changes involve (a.) Assimila- 
tion of consonants ; (4.) the development of consonantal glides; (c.) the 
loss of one member of tbe group; and (d.) the development of a vowel 
between the consonants. 


ASSIMILATION. 


_ 163. Of two successive consonants belonging to different syllables (175), the first 
is, as a rule, assimilated to the second (regressive assimilation), rarely the second to 
the first ( progressive assimilation). A consonant may be assimilated, either entirely 
or partially, to another consonant. 

Assimilation is very common in prepositions prefixed to a verb. 





164. PARTIAL ASSIMILATION. (1.) A voiced mute before an unvoiced 
consonant became unvoiced: as, r&x, ding, for *r&gs (cf. régis) ; réxi, / 
guided, for *rEgsi (cf. regó); réctus, guided, for *régtus ; scripsi, / wrote, 
for *scribsi (cf. scribd); scriptus, wr://én, for *scribtus ; tráxi, / drayyed, 
for *trighsi, tractus, dragged, for *traghtus (152). The spelling did not 
always conform to this pronunciation: as, urbs, c//y, pronounced urps (54) 
but spelled with b by analogy to the oblique cases urbis, urbem, etc. ; 
obtined, / get, pronounced optineó. 


(2.) An unvoiced mute before a voiced consonant became voiced. "The preposi- 
tions Ob, ab, sub, for *op. nap *sup, owe their final b to their frequent position 
before voiced mutes: as, obdücÓ, abdicó, sub divó. The forms *op (still pre- 
served in op-erió, / close, 1019) *ap (preserved in ap-erio, / ofen, 1019; cf. 
Greek érc) and *sup (preserved in the adjective supinus, sufzne) were then 
crowded out by ob, ab, and sub. 

(3-) Nasals changed their place of articulation to that of the following consonant. 
Thus, dental n before the labials p and b became labial m: as, imbibó, / drink in, 
impended, / Aang over. Labial m before the gutturals C and g became guttural 
m (62): as, princeps, Lader, singuli, severally (the original labials appear in 

rimus, semel (138)) ; hunc for *homce (662). Labial m before the dentals 

d, s became dental n: as, cónsecróÓ, / consecrate, from com (cum) and 
SacrÓ ; tantus, s^ great, from tam; quondam, once, from quom; tandem, 
at length. from tam. But sometimes the etymological spelling was retained: as, 
quamdib, as Jong as. But m does not change to n before t or S in the inflection 
of verbs and nouns, where mt, ms develop into mpt, mps (167): as, sümptus, 
sümpsi, from sümó. 

(4.) p and b before n changed to m: as, somnus, s/eef, for *sop-nus (cf. 
sopor); omnis, a//, for *op-nis (cf. opés); Samnium, for *Sabnium 
(cf. Sabini). 

(5.) m before unsyllabic i (i) became n : as, quoniam (with vocalic i; 153, 4), 
since, for Quoniam from quom iam (1882) ; coniungó, / join together, tor 
ecomiungóO. 

(6 ) € between n and 1, and before m, changed to g : as, angulus, corner, with 
anaptyctical (172) vowel u for *anglus. from *anclus (cf. ancus) ; segmen- 
tum, section, from the stem sece in secre. 


165. It appears that at a very early period the neighbourhood of a nasal changed 
an unvoiced mute into a voiced one: as, &-mungóÓ, / clean out, by the side of 
mücus ; pango, / fx, by the side of pác- in pax, fea (gen. pác-is). 
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166. ENTIRE ASSIMILATION. (1.) One mute is assimilated to another: thus p 
or b to c: as, sucecurrd, / assist; t or d to C: as, sic-cus, dry (cf. sit-is, 
thirst), accipi6, / accept; d to g : as, agglütinO, 7 p on ; t or d toqu: as, 
quicquam, anything ; t or d to p: as, appello, 7 ca// ; quippe, wy? (1690). 

(2.) A mute is assimilated to a spirant: thus, p to f in officina, workshof, for 
*opficina, syncopated form of *opificina ; d to f: as, afferó, / dring Aither ; 
when t is thus assimilated to s the result is SS after a short vowel, and 8 after a long 
vowel (170, 7) or when final (171); as, in the -8- perfects, concussi, / shook, for 
*concutsi (concutió, gói); messul, / mowed, for *netsui (metd, 835); sudsi, 
/ advised, tor *suatsi (suádeó, 1000); clausi, / shut, for *clautsi (claudd, 958); 
haesi, / stuck, for haes-si (863) from haerére, stem haes- (154); in the same way 
possum, / can, for *potsum (cf. pot-est, 752); prósum, / am of advantage, 
lor *protsum (cf. pród-esse); legéns, reading, for legents (from the stem 
legent-, cf. genitive legent-is). n S is never assimilated to a following t: as, 
haustus, drained (1014), from the stem haus-, present haurid (154). Forms 
like the rare hausürus (Verg.) are made after the analogy of dental stems. 

(3-) One spirant, s, is assimilated to another, f: as, difficilis, dificult, differd, 
fam unlike, from dis and facilis, feró. 

(4.) A mute is assimilated to a nasal: thus d to m in mamma, woman's breast, 
from the stem mad- (cf. madeó, 1006); rámus, éranch, rámentum, inter 
from the stem rdde (cf. rádó, 655) with simplification of the double m after the 
long vowel. dtonin mercénarius, /irclinc, from the stem mercéde, reward, 
(for mercennarius, see 135, 1); pto m in summus, AigAest, from the stem Supe 
(cf. super). A progressive assimilation of nd to nn belongs to the Oscan dialect, 
and occurs only very rarely in Latin: as, tennitur (Ter.), distennite (Plaut.) See 
924; 950. 

( ;) One nasal, n, is assimilated to another, m: as immótus, unmoved. But 
an m before n is never assimilated: as, amnis, river. 


(6). Mutes or nasals are assimilated to liquids; thus n to 1: as, homullus, 
manikin, for *homon-lus (cf. homun-culus): üllus (274); d tol: as, sella, 
seat, for *sed-la from the stem sed- (cf. seded); caelum, chisel, from the stem 
caed- (cf. caedó) with simplification of the double 1 after the diphthong (170, 7); n to 
r:as,irrud, / rush in ; and with progressive assimilation n to a preceding 1: as, to 
/ lift, for *tolnó (833): fallo, / cheat (032); pelló, 7 push (932). But no assimi- 
lation is to be assumed for parricida, which does not stand for patricida (133, t). 

(7.) One liquid, r, is assimilated to another, 1 : as, pellició, / /ead astray (956) 
for *per-lició ; agellus, sma// fell, for *agerlos; püllus, clean, from Spr 
los (cf. pürus, clean). 

(8.) A spirant, S, is assimilated to a preceding liquid in velle, wish, for *velse, 
ferre, carry, for *ferse (the infinitive ending -se appears in es-se, 895) ; facil 
limus, easiest, for *facilsimus (34:): sacerrimus, Aoliest, for *sacersimus 
(344). But where 1s and rs are not original but the result of lightening (170, 3; 10) 
they remain unchanged: as, arsi, / ^urnt, for *artsi írom the stem ard- (cf. ardeo, 
1005); alsi, / felt cold, for *alcsi from the stem alg- (cf. algeó, 1000). 

(o0.) g and d were assimilated to a following unsyllabic 1 (i) the result being 
(153, 22 in (ij); thus peiior, worse, for *ped-jor, from the stem ped- (532), whence 
also the superlative pessimus tor "petsimus (164, 2); maior, greater, for 
*mag-jor (the stem Mage appears in Magis); aiid, / say, for *ag-15 (the stem 
ag- appears in ad-ag-ium, pród-ig-ium, 2:6). These forms were pronou 
by Cicero with doubled j (23), and trace» ot the speiling with double ii are still found 
(23), though in common practice only one iis written (133, 2). On the confusion of 
syllabic quantity with vowel quantity in these words, see 133, 2. 


CONSONANTAL GLIDES. 


167. Pronunciation of two successive consonants is sometimes facilitated 
by the insertion of a consonant which serves as a glide. Such insertion is 
not frequent. 
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In inflection a p was thus developed between m and 8, between m and 1, and 
between m and t (elsewhere mt changed to nt, see 164, 3): as, sümpsi, / took, 
sümptus, ‘aéen, from sümere for *sümsi, *sümtus ; and in the corresponding 
forms of cómó, démó, prómó (953); exemplum, 2attern, for *exemlum 
from the stem em-, fake (cf. eximere, 103, a). 


DISAPPEARANCE. 


168. A word may be lightened by the disappearance of an 
initial, a medial, or a final consonant. 


Disappearance of an initial consonant is sometimes called Aphaeresis, of a medial, 
Syncope, oí a final, Apocope. 


169. INITIAL DISAPPEARANCE. (1.) Initial tl changed to 1: as, l&tus, dorne, 
for *tlátus from tolló (187, 917). 
(2.) Initial gn changed to n : as, natus, dora, for earlier GNATVS from the stem 
en-, gnà (157); ndscd, / find out, for gnóscó, GNOSCIER (897); nárus, 
ing, for the more frequent gndrus, navus, active, for gnávus. Cf. the 
compounds cÓ-gnátus, cd-gndscd, i-gnáürus, i-gnavus (170, 6) which pre- 
wrvethe g. But Gnaeus retained its G. 
(3.) Initial d when followed by consonant i (j), disappeared: as, Iovis, Iüpiter, 
for *Djovis, *DjQpiter. Where the i was vocalic, d was retained: as. dius. 
(4.) Initial stl- first changed to sl and then to 1: as, Old Latin stlocus, flace, 
lis, /aw-swi? (Quint. 1, 4, 16), STLOC, SLIS, classical locus, lis; also látus, 
mde, for *stlátus. That a form *slocus existed is proved by ilicd (698, 703) 
from *in-slocd, on the spot (170, 2). 
"oa MEDIAL DISAPPEARANCE. (1.) C, g, p, and b disappear before s fol- 
an unvoiced consonant: as, sescenti, six Aundred, for *sexcenti from 
sex ; stris, resplendent, for *illücstris from liced; discó, / /earn, from 
*dicscÓ for *di-tc-scÓ (934), a reduplicated present from the root dec- (cf. 
decet) like gignO (from the root gen-), and sido (for *siesd-3, 170, 2, from the 
foot sed-, 82 g Sometimes prepositions follow this rule: as, asportd, / carry off, 
fo *absportó, suscipiO, / undertake, for *subscipió (subs formed from sub 
like abs from ab; sub-cipid gives succipió); occasionally also ecferó, for 
e / carry ont. But more frequently prepositional compounds remain un- 
: as, Obscürus, dark; abscédd, / withdraw. In some words the lost 
Consonant has been restored by analogy : as, sextus, s/xéh, for *sestus (cf. SEstius) 
ater sex; textor, weaver, for *testor after texd. 
(2.) 8 before voiced consonants was voiced (75) and is dropped. If a consonant 
(redes the S this is dropped also. In either case the preceding vowel is lengthened. 
oced s alone is dropped: as, primus, /ir5/, for *pris-mus (cf. pris-cus); 
Cinus, gray, for *casnus (cf. cas-cus); adverb póne, dchind, for *posne (cf. 
Pos, 1410); Gilabi, g/ide apart, for *dislábi ; idem, ‘he same, for ISDEM (675); 
dex, judge, for idsdex, trédecim, thirteen, for *tr&ésdecim. And with sub- 
sequent shortening of the final syllable (130, 3) abin, guest thou? for abisn(e), 
viden, seest thou? for vidésn(e). Voiced s with the preceding consonant is 
dropped: as, tradOicd, / /ead across, tran6é, / swim across, for trànsdücó, 
transnd ; but in these prepositional compounds the -ns was often retained: as, 
tránsmittÓ, / send across; s€ni, six cach, for *secsni; séménstris, every six 
months, for secaménstris; séviri, the Board of Six, for secsviri; ala, wry, 
fur *acsla (cf. ax-illa, Cic. O. 153); mávoló (770) for magsvoló from magis- 
voló, pe tóles (plural), goiter. for *tónsles (cf. tónsillae, foxsi/s): pilum, 
festie, lor *pinslum from pinsere, crush; two consonant» and voiced S are 
dropped in scála, s/air, for *scand-sla (cf. scandd). 
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(3.) € falls away when it stands between a liquid and t, 8, m, or n : as, ultum 2g 
avenged, for *ulctus from ulc-iscor (980); mulsi for *mulcsi from both mum 3- 
ged, / milk, and mulceó, / stroke ; similarly other stems in -C and -g (1000, 101. ) ; 
quernus, oa£en, for *quercnus from quercus ; tortus, /wrned, for *torctus s 
from torqued (for the change of qu to c, see 158); for fortis, drave, forctis is 
found in old Latin. 

(4.) € drops out when it stands between n and t: as, quintus, X£//A, for older 

uinctus (2412), from quinque (for the change of qu to c, see 158; for thelong 
iin quinque, see 122, 4). But verbs having stems in -nc or -n& retain the C in 
their past participles: as, vinctus, eund, from vincire ( 1014) ; iünctus, joined, 
from iungere (954). In pastus (965) c has dropped out between 8 and t. 

(5.) The group -ncne was simplified to simple -n-, and the preceding vowel was 
lengthened : as, quini, fve each, for *quinc-ni (317); cÓ-niveO, wink and blink, 
for con-cniveóo. 

(6.) n before gn was dropped and the preceding vowel lengthened: as, i-gnós- 
CÓ, / forgive, for *sin-gnóscÓ, có-gnóscoó, / know, for *con-gndscd. In this 
manner (170, 5; 6) arises a form cÓ- by the side of con- (122, e): as, cÓ-nectÓ, 
có-nubium, có-ligatus (Gell. 2, 17, 8). 

(7.) In the imperial age, ss after long vowels and diphthongs was regularly changed 
to S: as, clausi, / closed; üsus, used (166, 2); but always Esse, fo eat (769) ; 1 
changed to I after diphthongs: as, caelum, cA/se/ (166, 6) ; also when preceded by 
i and followed by i: as, villa, country-place, but vilicus (adject.) ; mille, show 
sand, but milia (642). Elsewhere ll was retained after long vowels: as, pillus 
(166, 7) clean; rallum, floughshare, from radd with suffix -lo- (209). Is 

icero's time (Quint. 1, 7, 20) the spelling was still caussa (155, 4), matter; c&ssus 
(930), fallen ; divissid (cf. 912), division. Vergil also, according to Quintilian, 
retained the doubled consonants, and the best manuscripts of both Vergil and Plautus 
frequently show 11 and ss for later 1 and S, as do inscriptions: as, PROMBISSERIT, 
he might have promised (49 n.C.): ACCVSSASSE, fo have accused. 

($.) After a long vowel d was dropped before consonant u (v): as, sv&vis, 
sweet, for *svadvis from svád- (cf. svaded). 

(9.) f before st was dropped: as, tostus, roasted (1004) for *torstus from the 
stem tors- (cf. torreó with assimilated -rs-, 166, 8). 

(10.) -rts- changed to -rs: as. arsi, / burnt, for *artsi(1000). -rcsc- changed 
to -Sc- : as, poscd, / demand, for *porcscó (834). 

(11.) In ipse, se/f, for *is-pse, an s has disappeared before -ps- 

Q9 d (t) disappears between r and c: as, cor-culum for cord(i)-culum 


(275). 


171. FINAL DISAPPEARANCE. (1.) A word never ends in a doubled consonant: 
as, eS for *es-s, ‘hou art, which Plautus and Terence still scan as a long syllable; 
and the following cases of assimilation: ter for *terr from *ters (cf. terr-uncius, 
a quarter of an áS,a farthing, 1272, for *ters-uncius, 166, 8); far, spelt, for 
*farr, from *fars (480) ; fel, ca//, for *fell, from *fels (482); in miles, soldier, 
for *miless from *milets (cf. G«cn. militis, 477) the final syllable is still long in 
Plautus. hoc, ///s, for *hocc from *hod-c(e) (the neuter *hod from the stem 
hos, as istud, illud (107, ¢) from isto-, illo-) counts as a long syllable even in 
classical poetry. 


(2.) No Latin word can end in two explosives: thus, final t is dropped in lac, 
silk (478) ; final d in cor, Acart (476). 

(3.) When final s was preceded by r or ], it was assimilated to these liquids, and 
final rr and 1] were then simplified to r and 1. See the examples under (1). Wherever 
final -rs and -1s appear thev are not oricinal but the result of the disappearance of a8 
intervening consonant: as, puls, foffage, for *pults (331) ; pars, fart, for *parts 
(533) ; all with syncope (111) of the vowel i in the nominative sg. 
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(4.) Original final ns was changed to s and the preceding vowel was lengthened: 

o anguis, blood (2452), for *sanguins from the stem sanguin- (486). Wher- 
eve final -n8 appears it is not original but the result of the disappearance of an inter- 
vening consonant: as, ferÉns, carrying, for *ferents, from the stem ferent- ; 
frins, foliage, for *fronds, from the stem frond-. 

_ 3.) A dental mute before final s is dropped : as, hérés, Acir, for *héréds (475); 
Virtüs, virtue, for *virtOts (477); nox, #igh/, for *nocts (533); a labial or gut- 
tural mute is retained: as, fornax (x — Cs). furnace, from the stem fornáüc- (531); 
Rx, aw, from the stem lég- (472) ; urbs, ci£y, from the stem urb- (480); ops 
from the stem Op-, Ae/p (480). 


DEVELOPMENT OF AN ANAPTYCTICAL VOWEL. 


172. Certain consonant groups, notably those containing a liquid, are 
sometimes eased by the insertion of a vowel which develops between the 
Consonants. This is called Anaptyxis (Greek dvarréccey, unfold). It is 
the opposite of syncope of vowels (110, 111). 

1.) The suffix -clo- (242), changed to -culo-, being thus no longer distin- 

ishable from the diminutive suffix -culo- (267): as, póculum, cu, for póclum 
(Paut.); vehiculum, carriage, for vehiclum (Plaut.) But -clo- is more 
cmmon in Plautus than -culoe, especially after long vowels. The suffixes -blo- 
(243), and -bli- (294) always show the anaptyctical vowel. Its colour depends on 
the nature of the 1 (60): as, stabulum, resting-plae,; stabilis, steady. The group 
*hgl- also changes to -ngul- : as, angulus (144, 6). 

(2.) In words borrowed from the Greek an unfamiliar sequence of consonants was 
lightened; as, mina, mina, for *mna (uva); and in Old Latin drachuma 
faut.) for later drachma, drachma (5paxun); techina, frick, from Greek réxvn ; 

ecuméssa for Tecméssa (Téexunoca), 

(3-) Before syllabic (83) 1 and r a vowel is developed (111, 5): as, incertus, 
wxcertain, for crtus; fácultüs, capadility, for fácltüs. Likewise before 
syllabic n (139). 

DISSIMILATION. 


173. (1.) To avoid the repetition of the same liquid in successive syllables 1 is 
sometimes changed to r: as, caeruleus, sty-d/uc, for *caeluleus, from caelum ; 
Parilia, by the side of Palilia, from Palés; the suffix -clo- appears as -cro- 
ater an 1: as, lav&crum, éa/à. simulücrum, image (241); the suffix -àli- 
van like conditions changes to -ari-'; as, molüre, of a mil! (313), but augurale, 

an augur, 

(2.) fa a few cases repetition is avoided by dropping the sound once: as, prae- 
Stigiae, jugglery, for praestrigiae. This also applies to the spirant s followed 
by a consonant, a combination which is not tolerated in successive syllables : as in the 
reduplicated perfects steti, for *stesti; spopondi, for *spospondi (859), where 
the second syllable, and in quisquiliae, swecfings, for *squisquiliae, where the 
fest syllable was lightened. 

CHANGES WITHIN COMPOUNDS. 


_ H4. The final syllable of the first member of compounds (181) some- 
tmes undergoes certain changes by analogy to other compounds : 

(1.) The final -& of &-stems, by analogy to the more frequent -o-stems, usually 
changed to -o, which in atonic syllables became -i (105) : as, Ali-ger, winged, for 
*Zlo-ger from &l&-. 

(2.) Stems in -on- substitute -o- for -on- by analogy to the -o-stems: as, 
homi-cida, murderer, for *homo-cida (105) from homon- (Nom. homó). 

(3) Some stems in -S substitute -o- by analogy to the -O-stems : as, foedi- 
fragus, freaty-breaking, for *foedo-fragus frum the stem foedos- (Nom. 

us, Gen. foederis ; 154). 
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SYLLABLES. 


175. À word has as many syllables as it has separate vowels 
or diphthongs. The last syllable is called the U/tima ; the last 
syllable but one is called the 7:7; the last syllable but two 
is called the Antepenull. 

176. The quantity of single sounds (e. g. the quantity of a vowel) must 


be carefully distinguished from the quantity of the group of sounds or the 
syllable of which the single sound forms a part. 


LENGTH OF SYLLABLES. 


177. A syllable is long if its vowel is long, or if its 


vowel is followed by two consonants or by x or Z: as, 


diicébas; volvunt. In dücébàs both the vowels and the syllables are 
long; in volvunt the vowels are short, but the syllables are long; in cases 
like the last the syllables (not the vowels) are said to be long by position. h 
does not count as a consonant (58) and qu (or qv, 27) has the valve of a 
single consonant only: thus, in adhüc and aqua the first syllable is short. 

178. In prose or old dramatic verse a syllable with a short vowel before 
a mute or f followed by lor r is not long: as tenebrae. In other verse, 
however, such syllables are sometimes regarded as long. In compounds 
such syllables are long in any verse: as obruit. 


LOSS OF SYLLABLES. 


179. The first of two successive syllables which begin with the same 
sound is sometimes lost. ‘his is called //agéology. 

Thus, sémodius for sémimodius, 4a/fa bushel; calamitósus for *ca- 
lamitatésus, from the stem calamitat- (262) and suffix -0s0- (336); volunt&- 
rius, for voluntátarius (262, 309); cónsu&tüdó, for cónsu&titüdó (264). See 

SO 255; 379. 





B. FORMATION. 


180. FORMATION is the process by which stems are formed 
from roots or from other stems. 

I81. A word containing a single stem is called a Simple word: as, 
magnus, zveat, stem magno-; animus, seu/, stem animo-. A word con- 
taining two or more stems is called a Cowfound word: as, magnanimus, 
great-souled, stem magnanimo-. 

182. Most inflected words consist of two parts: a stem, which is 
usually a modified root (195), and an inflection ending: thus, in ductóri, 

vr a leader, the root is duce, /ead, the stem is ductór-, /eader, and -1 is the 
inflection ending, meaning /or. 


ROOTS. 


183. A Roor is a monosyllable which gives the fundamental 
meaning to a word or group of words. 
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Present Stems as Roots. — [184-192. 





184. A root is nota real word; it is neither a noun, naming something, 
nor a verb, denoting action. Thus iu g-, yo£e, does not mean a yoke nor 7 
yoke ; it merely suggests something about yoking. The root becomes a real 
word only when an inflection ending is added, or, more commonly, both a 
formative suffix and an inflection ending : as, iug-u-m, « yoke. 


I8s. Roots are common to Latin and its cognate languages, such as 
the Sanskrit and the Greek. When a root is named in this Book, the specific 
Latin form of the root is meant. This often differs somewhat from the-form 
of the root which is assumed as applicable to all the cognate languages. 


186. Almost all roots are noun and verb roots; that is, roots with a 
meaning which may be embodied either in a noun or in a verb, or in both. 
Besides these there is a small class, less than a dozen in number, of pro- 
noun roots. There are many words which cannot be traced back to their 
roots. 


187. A root sometimes has two or more forms: as, f id- (for f eid-), 
foed-,fid-, trust; gen-,gn-, sive; tol,tl, dear; see 155, 145. 

Thus, fid- is found in fid-us, ¢rusty, fid-ficia, confidence, fid-üció, 
/ pledge, fid-üciürius, in frust, fid-ere, pul trust in, fid-Éns, courageous, 
fid-entia, courage; foed- in foed-us, pledge of faith, foed-erátus, nd 
by a felge of faith; fid- in fid-és, faith, fid-élis, faith ful, fid-éliter, 
fastthfully, fid-Elitàs, faithfulness, per-fid-us, faithless, per-fid-ia, fasthless- 
mess, per-fid-idsus, full of farthlessness, per-fid-idsé, furthlessly. gen- in 
genitor, sive, gn- in gi-gn-ere, dege/, g n-&-in gna-tus, sor. 

188. A root ending in a vowel is called a Vowel Root: as, da-, give; a root end- 
ing in a consonant is called a Consonant Root: as, ru p-, dreak. Roots are con- 
veniently indicated by the sign y: as, vt e g-, to be read ‘root te ge.’ 

189. A root or a part of a root is sometimes doubled in forming a word; this is 
called Reduplication: as, mur-mur, murmur ; tur-tur, Zurtle-dove ; po-pul-us, 
people; ul-ul-dre, yell. 


PRESENT STEMS AS ROOTS. 


190. Many nouns are formed from the present stems of verbs, 
which take the place of roots. Stems thus used are mostly those 
of verbs in -Are and -fre. 


Thus, from Or&-, stem of Srdre, sfeak, are formed Sra-tor, speaker, and 
Ori-tiÓ, speech: from audi, stem of audire, Acar, are formed audi-tor, 
hearer, and. audi-tid, Aearing. 


19r. Verbs in -€re, and those in -dre and -ire in which the à or i 
is confined to the present system (868, 874) usually have parallel nouns 
formed directly from a root : as, 

doc-tor, feacher, doc-umentum, /esson, doc-ilis, teachable (V doc-, 
docére); sec-tor, cuffer ((sec-, secáre) ; dom.itor, famer, dom-inus, 
master, dom-itus, famed (Ydom-, domáre); sarc-ina, /«claye (vsarc-, 
sarcire). 

192. But a noun is sometimes exceptionally formed from the present stem of a verb 
m -€re: as, moné-ta, mint (monére); acé-tum, ::nccar (acére); viré- 
tum, a green (vir€re); suaddé-la, persuacion (suddére); habé-na, rein 
(habére); egÉ-nus, needy (egére); veré-cundus, shamesast (veréri); 
valé-t0dd, Acal/th (valére). 
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193. Verbs in -ere, and particularly such as have a present in -n6, 
-8có, -tó or -id (832), usually have their parallel nouns formed directly from 
a root : as, 

vic-tor, congueror (dvic-, vincere! ; incré-mentum, growth (dc r&-, 
créscere) ; pul-sus, a push (V pol-, pellere). 

194. Sometimes, however, nouns are formed from such verb stems, and not from 
roots: as, lecti-stern-ium, a couch-spreading (sternere, yster-, strá-); 
vinc-ibilis, conguerable (vincere, «v vic-); pásc-uum, ure (püscere, 
V p à-); pect-en, com? (pectere, Vpec-); fall-üx, deceitful (fallere, vfal-). 


STEMS. 


I95. A STEM is that part of a word which contains its mean- 
ing, and is either a root alone or more commonly a root with 
an addition called a Formative Suffix. 


Thus, in the word ducis, /eader’s, the stem, which is identical with the 
root duc-, means /eader; a root thus serving as a stem is called a Rost 
Stem ; in ductóris, Jeider's, the stem is formed by the formative suffix -tdr-, 
denoting the agent, attached to they duc-. 


I96. New stems are formed by adding a suffix to a stem. Thus, 
from Oráator., speaker, is formed by the addition of the suffix -io-, a 
new stem Oráütor-io-, N. Gratdrius, speakers. 

197. The noun has usually only one form of the stem. The verb has 


different stems to indicate mood and tense ; these stems are all based 
on two principal tense stems, the present and the perfect active. 


PRIMITIVES AND DENOMINATIVES. 


I98. I. A stem or word formed directly from a root or a 
verb stem is called a Primitive. II. A stem or word formed 
from a noun stem is called a Denominattve. 


(a.) Primitives: from Jr&g-, re g-, eusde: rEx, stem rég-, ding; rég- 
num, stem rÉg-no., kingdom; réctus, stem réc-to-, guided; regere, stem 
reg-e-, guide. From 6ra-, stem of Órüre, speak: Or&tor, stem Sr&-tde-, 
speaker; Oratio, stem Sra-tidn-, speech. 

(&.) Denominatives : from noun stem rég-, Ang: rEgina, stem rég-ink, 
queen: régius, stem rég-io-, régális, stem rég-ali-, royal. From Orátión-, 
speech: Sratifincula, stem Orátiün-culà-, “Atle speech. From rég-no-, 
kingdom: rÉgnüre, stem régná-, fo ru/e. From iis, /aw: iürüre, swear, 
stem iürà (154). 


(A) FORMATION OF THE NOUN. 


WITHOUT A FORMATIVE SUFFIX. 


199. Some roots are used as noun stems: as, duc-, N. dux, /eader 
(Vduc-, /ead); rég-, N. réx, kine (Vrég-, cuide); particularly at the 
end of a compound : as, con-iug-, N. coniünx, vo£c-/e//e:w, spouse (com, 
Vjug-, yoke); tubi-cin-, N. tubicen, /rumfeter (tuba-, can-, play). 
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WITH A FORMATIVE SUFFIX. 


200. SIMPLE formative suffixes are vowels: as, -a-, -Oo-, -I-, -u-; 
also -io-, -uo-, (-vo-) ; or such little syllables as -mo-, -min-; -ro-, -lo.; 
-u-; -no-, -ni-. -nu-; -to-, -ti- -tu-; -ter-, -tdr-; -unt- (-nt-); -es- 
(-er-), -Gr-; these syllables sometimes have slight modifications of 
form. COMPOUND suffixes consist of one or more simple suffixes 
attached to a simple suffix : as, -tór-io-, -ti-mo-, &c., &c. 


201. The following are examples of noun stems formed from roots 
or verb stems by simple suffixes added: 


STEM. NOMINATIVE. FROM. STEM. NOMINATIVE. From. 
fug-i- fuga, fight fuge-, Ay som-no- somnus, sleep 80 p-, sire, 
fid-o- — fi rH) f if, trust | plé-no- plénus, /u// ? p! L fill 
ac-u- acus, Jin & C-, point rég-no- régnum, rcaim ré g-, guide 
od-io- odium, Aate od-, hate da-to- datus, gen da-, give 
pluv-id- pluvia, rain plov-, wet | lec-to- lectus, ded lege, lie 
ar-vo- arvom, filth are, till gen-ti- géns, race gen-, &cet 


al-vo-  alvos,/e/j al-, nurture, Sta-tu- status, stand sta-, stand 
sal-vo- salvos, safe sal-, safe réc-tdr- réctor, ru/er rég-, guide 


fá-mà fama, fale f &-, tell e-unt-, iéns, going i-, go 
teg-min-tegmen, coverte g-, cover rege-nt- regéns, guiding rege-, guide 
se - sella, seat sed-, sit en-er- genus, race e n-, degct 


err-On- erro, stroller err&-, stroll Tur-ór- Turor, madness tur-, rave 


202. Formative suffixes are often preceded by a vowel, which in 
many instances is a stem vowel, real or presumed ; in others, the 
vowel has come to be regarded as a part of the suffix itself. 


Thus, -lo- : filio-lo-, N. filio-lu-s, 7//£/e son (filio-) ; hortu-lu-s, Z7r/t/e 

garden (horto-, 105, 4); but -ulo- : r&g-ulu-s, petty ding (rég-) ; ger-ulu-s, 

(Vg € s, bear. -cie: pugná-ci-, N. pugná-x, full of fight (pugn&-re) ; 

i-: fer-Ax, productrve (Vf e r-, bear). -to- : laudad-to-, N. laudàá-tu-s, 

sed (Iaud&-re) ; but -&áto- : dent-atus, fovthed (denti-). -tu-: equit&-tu-, 

. equitd-tu-s, cava/ry (equiti-re) ; but -Atu-: sen-atu-s, senate (sen-). 

-lZ-: su&dE-li-, N. suddé-la, persuasion (su&üdEÉ-re, 192); but -&là-: 

Joqu-@la, /2/£ (dloqu-, sfeak). -tát-: civi-tát-, N. civi-ta-s, citizenship 

(civi-); but -it&t-: auctOr-it&-s, authority (auctór-). -cio- : aedili-cio-, 

N. aedili-ciu-s, of an aedile (aedili-); but -icio- : patr-iciu-s, palrician 

(patr-). -timo-: fini-timo-, N. fini-timu-s, éordering (fini-) ; but -itimo-: 
lég-itimu-s, of the law (lég-). 


203. There are many formative suffixes of nouns. The commonest only 
can be named, and these may be conveniently grouped as below, by their 
meanings. Compound suffixes are arranged with reference to the last ele- 
ment of the suffix: thus, under the adjective suffix -io- (304) will be found 
-c-io-. -ic-io-, -tór-io-, and -ar-io-. In many instances it is difficult to 
distinguish between simple and compound suffixes. 
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L THE SUBSTANTIVE. 
(A.) PRIMITIVES. 


I. THE AGENT. 


204. The suffixes -tór-, -o-, -à-, -lo-, and -Ón-, are used 
to denote the Agen/. as, 


STEM. NOMINATIVE. FROM. 
léc-tdr- léctor, reader Vl&g-, read 
scrib-à- scriba, writer Vscrib-, write 
fig-ulo- figulus, Potter Vfig-, sould 
err-ón- erró, stroller erra-re, stroll 


(1.) -tór- (N. -tor). 

205. -tór-, N. -tor, or -sdr-, N. -sor (159, 202), is the com- 
monest suffix of the agent; the feminine is -tri-ci- N. -tri-x 
-tór- is sometimes used in a present sense, of action repeated or 
occurring at any time, and sometimes in a past sense. 


206. (a.) -tor- (-sOr-), in the present sense, often denotes one 
who makes a regular business of the action of the root or verb. 


Sra-tor-, N. Sra-tor, spokesman, speaker (Gra-re) ; léc-tor, reader (dle g-, 
reut). | Workmen and tradesmen: arà-tor, ploughman, p&s-tor, shepherd, 
pic-tor, Pu/nfer, sti-tor, shoemaker. Semi-professional : capti tor, Jzgucy- 
hunter, délà-tor, professional informer. Government officials: c&n-sor, 
appraiser, censor, impera-tor, commander, prae-tor, (leader), praetor, dict&- 
tor, lic-tor. Of the law : ac-tor, manager, accüsá-tor, accuser, spdn-sor, 
bondsman, tü-tor, cuardian. From presumed verb stems (202) : sen-&tor, 
senator (sen-) ; vi&-tor, wayfurer (vià-) ; fundi-tor, s/;nger (fund&-). -tro-, 
N. -ter, has the meaning of -tór-: as, aus-tro-, N. aus-ter (scorcher), south- 
auster (daus-, burn). 

207. In the present sense -tór- (-Sdr-) is also used to indicate permanent character, 
uality, capability, tendency, likelihood: as, bella-tor, a man of war, warlike, 
&libera-tor, «oman of caution: Cessá-tor, a /oiterer; dÉri-SOT, a mocher, 

ironica?; cónsümp-tor, aft to destroy, destructive ; aedifica-tor, óuilding-mad. 

208. (^.) -tór- (-sdr-), in a perfect sense, is used particularly in old 
Latin, or to denote an agent who has acquired a permanent name by a 

single conspicuous action. In this sense it usually has a genitive of the 
object, or a possessive pronoun : thus, 

castiga-tor meus, my mentor, or the man who has ufbraided me; olivae 
inven-tor, the deviser uf the olive (Aristacus): reper-tor vitis, the author ej 
the vine (Bacchus); patriae liberà-tór& s, the cian ipators of the nation. 


(2.) -o- (N. -u-s), -à- (N. -a) : -lo- (N. -lu-s); -6n- (N. -B). 


209. -o- and -à- stems may denote vocation or class ; manv are compounds. 
-o-, N. -u-s: coqu-o-, XN. coqu-o-s or coc-u-s, «e£ (qcoqu., cook); 
causidic-u-s, fleader (causd-, ydic-, speak) -À., N. -a: scrib-&-, N. 
scrib-a, clerk (VScrib-, write); agricola, Aushindman (agro-, (cok, 
tii). 
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210. -u-lo-, N. -u-lu-s (202): ger-ulo-, N. ger-ulu-s, dearer (J g € 8-, dear) ; 
fig-ulu-s, poter (V fig-, shape, moult). 

arr. -On-, N. -Ó-: err-On-, N. err-à, stroller (errá-re) ; especially in com- 
pounds: praed-d, rodéer (praeda-ri); praec-ó for *praevocó, /cra/d (prae- 
vocá-re); combib-d, /ellow-drinker (com-, y bib-, drink). 


II. THE ACTION. 

212. The suffixes -à-, -io-, -ià- ; -min-; -i-Ón-, -ti-Óón- ; 

-là-; -mà-, -nà-; -ta-, -tu-; -er-, -or-, -Ór-, are used to 
denote the Actiun.: as, 


STEM. NOMINATIVE. FROM. 
od-io- odium, 4ate Vod-, Aute 
ác-tión- &ctió, action Vag-, do 
ques-tu- questus, complaint Vque s., complain 
fur-dr- furor, ruye Vfur-, rave 


213. Words denoting action (1470) in a substantive form have a wide 
range of meaning; they may denote, according to the connection, action in- 
transitive, transitive, or passive, complete or incomplete; if the verb denotes 
condition or state, the word of action often comes very near to denomina- 
tives of quality; furthermore the idea of action is often lost, and passes 
over to result, concrete effect, means or instrument, or place. 


(1.) -&- (N. -a); -io- (N. -iu-m) ; -14- (N. -ia), -18- (N. -1e-s). 


214. -lR-, N. -a, is rare in words of action: fug-à-, N. fug-a, fight (ufu g-, 
fy); most words are concrete: mol-a, »u/// (mol, grind); tog-a, covering 
(v t € g-, cover). 

ars. -ür-&-, N. -fir-a, is rare: fig-Üür&-, N. fig-üra, shafe (qfig-, shape). 

216. -tür-&-, N. -tür-a, or -sür-à-, N. -sür-a (159, 202), akin to the agent 
in -tór- (-sdr-): arm&-türk,, N. armá-türa, equiprient (armi re) ; pic-türa, 
painting, i.e, act of painting or picture (y pigs faint). Words parallel with 
official personal names (206) denote office: cén-süra, faxing, censor’s office 
(cf. c€nsdr-); prae-türa, practorship (cf. praetór- ). 

217. -io-, N. -iu-m, sometimes denotes the effect or the object. 
The line cannot always be drawn very sharply between these stems 
in -io- (many of which may be formed through a presumed noun 
stem), and denominatives in -io- (249). 

218. (a.) -io- is rarely suffixed to simple roots or verb stems : od-io-, N. 
od-iu-m, Aafe, hateful thing, hateful conduct (yod-, hate); some words become 
concrete: lab-iu-m, Zi? (Ylab-, /;c4). 

aig. (^.) Most primitives in -io- are compounds: as, adag-iu-m, froverd 
(ad, Yag-. speak); ingen-iu-m, disposition (in, Vg en-, beget); discid-iu-m, 
separation, exscid-iu-m, destruction (di-, ex, ¥scid-, cleave); incend-iu-m, 
conflagration (in, vcand-, Jight); obsequ-iu-m, com sliance (ob-, ysequ-, 
follow); conloqu.iu-m, farley (com-, vVloqu., /44); obsid.iu-m, se 
(ob, {sed-, z/). 
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220. -t-io-, N. -t-iu-m: spa-tio-, N. spa-tiu-m, stretch ( (Spa- span, 
stretch), SOlsti-tiu-m, sun-stand, solstice (SÓl-, ySta-, stand); ini-tiu-m, a 
beginning (in, yi-, go). 

221. -iÀ-, N. -ia: fur-id-, N. fur-iae, plural, ravings, madness (df u re, 
rie); pluvia, rata ((plu ve raiz). Most stems in -i&- are com- 
pounds, used in the plural only, often with concrete or passive meaning: 
deliciae, ullurements, pet (dé, qlac-, allure); excub-iae, patrol (ex, 
«Cub, Ze). 

222. -i€-, N. -i€-s, a variation of -ià-, usually denotes result (604): ser-i€-, 
N. ser-i&-s, row (Jser-, string); spec-ié-s, sight, looks (YS Pec, spy, see); 
pernic-ié-s, destruction (per, y Dn e C-, murder). 

223. -t-i£-, N. -t-ié-s: permi-tié-, N. permi.tiE-s, wasting away (per, 
ym i^ ess). 


(2.) -min- (103) (N. -men); -din-, -gin- (105, g) (N. -d8,- go). 


224. -min-, N. -men (202), usually active, occasionally passive, is 
very common ; it sometimes denotes the means, instrument, or effect. 


certa-min-, N. certá-men, confes? (cert&-re); cri-men, charge (Vcer., 
cri, s///) ; spec-imen, what is inspected, sample (S peC-, spy, see); 1ü0-men, 
light (üc-, //;Ar) ; flü-men, /food, stream (yflugu-, flow); ag-men, what 
ts led, train ((ag-, leac). Words in -min- often mean nearly the same as 
those in -mento- (239): as, leva-men, leva-mentu-m, /ightening; teg- 
umen, teg-umentu-m, corii. 

225. €-din-, -i-din- (202): -€-din-, N. -€-dd: grav-€din-, N. grav-EdO, 
(heaviness), catarrh (ug Ta V-, heavy). -i-din-, N. -1-d6: cup-idin-, N. cup- 
idó, desire (YOU p», desire) ; lib-id8, whim (ylib-, ycarn). 

226. -d-gin-, -i-gin- (202): -a-gin-, N. -4-g5: vord-gin-, N. vori-go, 
gulf (vora-re); imá-gà, refresentation. (*ima-, cf. imitüri). -I-gin-, N. 
-i-gÓ: ori-gin-, N. ori-gO, seurce (ori-ri); cal-igó, darkness (QC Àl-, Aide). 
A few denominatives have -ü-gin-, N. -ü-gÓ: aer-ügin-, N. aer-ügÓ, copper 
rust (aer-). 


(3.) -i-Ón- (N. -1-6) ; -ti-Ón- or -si-Ón- (N. -ti-ó or -si-3). 


227. -i-6n-, N. -i-6: opin-ión., N. opin-io, notion (opin&-ri); condic-ió, 
agreement (Com-, yd ic-, say) ; Contag-i0, touch (Com-, ytag-, touch). 3 
words are concrete: leg-i6, fuk, legion t leg-, fick). A few are denominatives: 
commin-16, mutual participation (commünti-). 

228. -tión-, N. -ti-6, or -si-6n-, N. -8i-6 (159, 202), is very 
common, and may denote action either intransitive, transitive, or 
passive. or the manner or possibility of action. 

cógità-tión., N. cdgita-tid, a thinking, a thought (cógit&- re); existim&- 
tid, judyinsy, reputation (existima re) ; coven-tid, commonly cÓn-tib, weect- 
iy, sfeech (com-, y ven-, come); dépul-sid, warding off (d&-, Ypol-, push); 
oppugnàá.tió, feseginy, method of besieging (oppugna-re); occultd-tid, 
hiding, chance to hide, possibility of hidins (occulta-re). Some words denote 
the place where: sta-tió, a stamd (V Ssta-, 4107); some become collectives or 
concretes : salütàá-tiÓ, ercetiagy, lette, zueits at a fece (salüti-re); müni-tib, 
fortification, 1.e., act of fortifying or works (münire). 
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(4-) -Elà- (N. -@la), -t&-là- (N. -t&-la). 


229; -€-1Z-, N. -E-la (202): suadé-la-, N. sudd@-la, persuasion (su&dE-re): 
loqu-£la, talk ((loqu., ta/é); quer-&la or quer-Ella, complaint (4qu € S-, com- 
). Some words are concrete: candé-la, cand/e (candÉ-re). 


330. -tE-là-, N. -t&-Ia-: conrup-t@la-, N. conrup-téla, a seduction (com-, 
yr U p» spoil, ruin); tü-tEla, protection (qt ü-, watch, protect). 


(s-) -mà- (N. -ma), -nà- (N. -na) ; -tri-nà- (N. -tri-na). 


331. -m&- and -n&- are rare, and denote result or something concrete. -mi-, 
N. -ma: fü-mà-, N. fá-ma, fale ((f &-, tel/); -n&, N. -na: urena, pitcher 
((urfc- in urc-eus, pifcher, 170, 3); with original suffix -sna (170, 2): If-na, 
moon (qlüc-, light); scala, stairs ((8c ande, mount). 
232. -ind-, N. -ina: ang-inà, N. angina, choking (Jang-, choke); 
Rie ins, ge (VpRg-, /asten); sarcina, package ((sarc-, patch). ini, 
. dma (202): ru-ind-, N. ruina, downfall (V ru-, eumóle) ; -ind- is very 
common in denominatives: pisc-ina, /sh-pond (pisci-). 


233. -tri-n&, N. -tri-na, akin to the agent in -tór-: doc-trin&, N. doc- 
trina, /eachiny, either the act of teaching or what is taught (qd oc-, feacÁ); 
sü-trina, shocmaking, shoemaker’s trade, shoema&er s shop (d 8 Q-, sew). 


(6.) -tà- or -sá- (N. -ta or -sa) ; -tu- or -su- (N. -tu-s or -su-s). 


2334. -t&-, N. -ta, or -sà-, N. -8a (159), is rare, and sometimes denotes result, 
or something concrete: as, no tà-, N. no-ta, mark (E nO-, £now); por-ta 
( passage), far ({por-, fare); fos-sa, ditch (Jfod-, dig); repul-sa, repulse 
(re-, {pol-, push); off€n-sa, ofence (ob, Jfend., strike). 


235. -tu-, N. -tu-s, or -su-, N. -su-s (159, 202), denotes the action and its 
results: ques-tu-, N. ques-tu-s, complaint (que s-, complain); gem-itus, 
groan (dg em-, groan). Stems in -&-tu-, N. -&-tu-s, sometimes denote office 
or officials: cónsul-átu-, N. cdnsul-atu-s, desing consul, consulship (cÓnsul-); 
sen-dtu-s, senate (sen-). -tu- is seldom passive: vi-su-s, active, sight, pas- 
sive, fooks (V vid-, see); appar&-tu-s, Preparation, either a getting ready, or 
what is got ready (apparad-re). The supine (2269) is the accusative or 
ablative of substantives in -tu- (-su-). Most words in -tu- (-su-) are defective 
in case, and are chiefly used in the ablative (430). 


(7-) -er- for -es- (N. -us) ; -ór- (N. -or). 


236. Neuter stems in -er- (for -es-), or in -or- (for -os-), N. -us, denote 
result, or have a concrete meaning: gen-er-, N. gen-us, éirth, race (gen, 
beget); op-er-, N. op-us, work (yop-, work); frig-or-, N. frig-us, co/d 
(Vfrig-, cold). -€s with lengthened € is sometimes used in the nomina- 
tive of gender words: as, nüb-Es, cloud ((nfib-, <zei/); séd-&s, seat 
(4s&d-); va&t-€s, turd. -n-er-, -n-or-, N. -n-us: vol-ner-, N. volnus, 
wound (vol, fear); fac-inor-, N. fac-inus, deed (Vfac-, do, 202). 


237. -Sr- (for an older form -Os-, 154). N. -6s, commonly -or, 
masculine, denotes a state. Many substantives in -Or- have a 
parallel verb, usually in -dre (368), and an adjective in -ido- (287). 
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od-Sr-, N. od-3s or od-or sme// (Jod-, smell, cf. ol€-re) ; pall-or, puatZ 
ness (cf. pall&re); calor, warmth (cf. calé-re); üm-or, moisture (€ 
ümé.re); am-or, /ove (cf. am&re); ang-or, choking, anguish (Yam g^" 
choke). 


Ill. THE INSTRUMENT OR MEANS. 


238. The suffixes -men-to-, -tro-, -cro- or -culo-, -lo-, -bro- 
or -bulo-, are used to denote the /ustrument or Means: as, 


STEM. NOMINATIVE. FROM. 
órnà-mento- OÓrnüàmentum, eribellishment — Orn&-re, embellish 
ará-tro- arátrum, plough ara-re, plough 
pó-culo- poculum, drin£ing-cup V P 6. drink 
pá-bulo- pabulum, /odder Vp &- feed 


239. -men-to-, N. -men-tu-m (202), is one of the commonest 
suffixes; it sometimes denotes result of action, rarely action itself. 


pig-mento., N. pig-mentu-m, faint (V pig-, paint) ; experi-mentu-m, 
test (experi-ri); órnà-mentu-m, ornament (Órn&-re); frag-mentu-m, /rag- 
ment (vfrag-, dreak);*cae-mentu-m, quarried stone (cae d-, cut); incre 
mentu.m, «row/h (in, Jy cr€, grow); al-imentu-m, nourishment (qal, 
nurture); doc-umentu-m, /esson (ydoc-, teach). See also -min- (224). 
-men-ta-, N. -men-ta, F., is rare: ful-menta, prop (Vfulc-, prop); 
ra-menta, scraping (qrAd-, scrape). 


240. -tro-, N. -tru-m (202): ard-tro-, N. ard-tru-m, plough (ar&re); 
fer-etru-m, éicr (Vfer-, dear); rds-tru-m, dcak (Vród-, peck). Sometimes 
-stro-: mdn-stru-m, warning ((momn-, mind); lu-stra, plural, fer, yu 
(vlu-, wash); lü-stru-m, purification (vlou-, wash). -tr&-, N. -tra, F.: 
mulc-tra-, N. mulc-tra (also mulc-tru-m, Ne.), si/Aing-a// ({mulg-, 
milk), -es-trà-: fen-estra, window. 


241. -cro-, N. -cru-m, used when an 1 precedes: ful-cro-, N. ful-cru-m, 
couch-leg (qfulc-, frof). | -CTO- sometimes denotes the place where: ambul&- 
cru-m, fromenade (ambul&-re); sometimes the effect: simul&-cru-m, Zi£eness 
(simula-re). 


242. -culo-, N. -culu-m (202): pó-culo-, N. pó-culu-m, cup (¥ pd, 
drink); fer-culu-m, /riv (Ufer-, ^7). -culo- sometimes denotes the 
place where: cub-iculu-m, sleefing-room (ycub-, /ie) ; céna-culu-m, origi- 
nally daing-room, usually varret (céna-re). 

243. -u-lo-, N. -u-lu-m- (2092): chiefly after c or g: vinc-ulo-, N. vinc- 
ulu-m, ^» (. vinc-, ^d; cing-ulu-m, girdle (qcing-, gird). -u-l&. 
N. -u-la, F., rég-ula, rude ( r8 g-, guide). 


. -bro-, N. -bru-m (202): cri bro., N. cri-bru-m, sieve (Ycer, 
cri, »//); lá bru-m, wavh-dasin (ylav-, wash). -bra-, N. -bra, F.: dolà- 
bra, chisel, mattork (dolare); late-bra, Aiiny-Phaie (ylat-, Atc). 


245. -bulo-, N. -bulu-m (202): pa-bulo, N. pa-bulu-m, /odder (Vp k, 
keep); véna-bulu-m, Aunting-spear (vén&ri) ; pat-ibulu-m, ///ery (vpat-, 
stretch). -bulo- sometimes denotes the place wherc: sta-bulu-m, sfanding- 
place, Stall (y Stas, stand). -bula-, N. -bula, F.. rare: sü-bula, «c (V8 us, 
sew); ta-bula, fourd (\ta-, stretch); fá-bula, talk (Vfü-, (4/4). 
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The Substantive: Quality. | 246-254. 


(B.) DENOMINATIVES. 


I. THE QUALITY. 


246. The suffixes -io-, -ià-; -ta&-, -tát., -tit-, -tü.din., 
are used to denote the Quality - as, 


STEM. NOMINATIVE. FROM. 
conlég-io- conlégium, collcagueship conl&g&-, N. conléga, colleague 
audác-ià- audácia, doldness audáaci-, N. audax, do/d 
civi-tát- civitüs, citizenship civi-, N. civis, c/fizen 


magni-tüdin- magnitidd, ;rea/4es;— magno-, N. magnus, great 


247. These abstracts are feminine, and come chiefly from adjectives 
or participles, except those in -io-, which are neuters, and come mostly from 
substantives. Sometimes the same stem takes two or more of these suffixes : 
as, clári-t&t- or clari-tOdin-, drighiness (cláro-); iuven-tüt., in poetry iuven- 
tát- or iuven-t&-, youth (iuven-). 


(1.) -io- (N. -iu-m), -ià- (N. -ia), -i&- (N. -i8s). 


248. -i8- sometimes occurs as collateral form to -ia- (604) ; -io- or 
-id- is sometimes attached to other suffixes: thus, -t-io-, -t-ia- (-t-ié-) ; 
-món-io-, -món-iÀ-; -cin-io-. 


249. -io-, N. -iu-m, chiefly used in compounds, denotes de/onying 
£o, with a very wide range of meaning; many of these words are 
clearly neuter adjectives in -io- (305). Suffixed to personal names -io- 
often denotes the condition, action, or employment, which gives rise 
to the name ; this meaning sometimes passes over to that of result, 
relation of persons, collection of persons, or place. 


250. (a.) From simple noun stems: sen-io-, N. sen-iu-m, /eeble old age 
(sen-); somn-iu-m, dream (somno-); sáv-iu-m, /ee-£iss (suüvi-); silent- 
iu-m, silence (silenti-); crepund-ia, plural, ruti/e (*crepundo-); mendiac- 
iu-m, 4e (mendici-); sólác-iu-m, com/ort (*solüci, comfortiny). 

251. (^.) Direct compounds (377): aequinoct-iu-m, ¢guinox (aequo-, 
nocti-); contubern-iu-m, companionship (com-, tabernà.); privilég-iu-m, 
s^ecidd. enactment (privo-, lég-). 

252. (c.) Indirect compounds (377), chiefly from personal names : cónsil- 
iu-m, deliberating together, faculty of deliberation, conclusion, advice, delit cra- 
trve body (cónsul-) ; auspic-iu-m, faking auspices, auspices taken (auspic-) ; 
rémig-lu-m, rowing, oars, oursmen (rÉmig.); conlég iu-m, colleagues! if, 
corporation (conlégà-) ; aedific-iu-m, ^uis; (*aedific., duster); perfug- 
iu-m, asylum (perfugà-). 

253. -t-io- N. -t-iu-m, rare: servi-tio-, N. servi-tiu-m, s/arery, slates 
(servo-); calvi-tiu-m, ^a/ne5s (Calvo-). 

254. -mon-io-, N. -món.iu-m (2:02): testi-mónio., N. testi-móniu-m, 
ecHden.e (testi-); máütr-imóniu-m, »marr;oyc (máatr-); patr-imóniu-m, fatri- 
mony (patr-). 
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255: -cin-io-, N. -cin-iu-m, rare: latrd-cinio-, N. latrd-ciniu-m, red- 
bery (latrón-); patrd-ciniu-m, protection (patróno-). 

256. -ià-, N. -la, is very common indeed, forming abstracts from 
nouns, mostly adjectives or present participles. 

audac-ia-, N. audác-ia, boldness (audáci-); miser-ia, wretchedness (mis- 
ero-); abundant-ia, flenty (abundanti-); scient-ia, snxowledge (scienti-) ; 
milit-ia, warfare (milit-); victdr-ia, victory (victdr-); miater-ia, mer 
(máter-) ; custód-ia, guard (custód-). 

257. -ié-, N. -ié-s: pauper-ié-, N. pauper-iE-s, moderate means (pau- 
per-). Most stems in -i&- are primitive (222). 

258. -t-id-, N. -t-ia, is suffixed to a few adjective stems, chiefly in -o-: 
iüsti-ti&-, N. iüsti-tia, justice (iüsto-) ; mali-tia, wickedness (malo-) ; pudici- 
tia, shamefastness (pudico-) ; tristi-tia, sadness (tristi-). 

259. -t-ié-, N. .t.i&s, particularly as a collateral form of -t-i&- in the N., 
Ac., and Ab. singular (604) : molli-ti&-, N. molli-ti8-s, softness (molli-). 

260. -mdn-id-, N. -món.ia (202): dcri-mdnia-, N. &cri-mónia, ska 
(ücri-); parsi-mdnia, economy (parso-). Analogously from roots, quer-im 
complaint (d qu e s-, complain); al-imOnia, nurture (qa l-, nurture). 


(2 -) -ta- (N. -ta), -tat- (N. -tà-a), -tüt- (N. -tfi-s), 
-tü-din- (N. -tà-do). 

261. -t&-, N. -ta: chiefly poetic: iuven-tà-, N. iuven-ta, youth (iuven-); 
senec-ta, age (sen-ec-). 

262. -tat-, N. -tà-s (202), is one of the very commonest suffixes. 

pie-tat., N. pie-tà-s, dutifulness (pio-, 105); f€lici-ta-s, happiness (f&lici-); 
Civi-ta-s, citizenship, the community (civi-); facili-tà-s, casiness, facul-t&-s, 
ability (facili-); cavi-ta-s, dearness (cáro-) ; auctdr-ita-s, authority (auctór-|; 
liber-tà-s, freedom (libros, 111, 4); maies-tá-s, rrandcur (maibs-) ; volun- 
ta-s, wish (*volunti-, 179) ; venus-ta-s, cruce (venusto-, 179) ; ae-td-s, age 
(aevo-, 111,4) ; tempes-tà-s, Avs of time, weather (tempese). 

263. -tüt-, N. -tü-s, only in iuven-tüt-, N. iuven-tü-s, yoush (iuven-), 
senec-tü-s, age (senec-), servi-tü-s, s/avery (servo-), and vir-tl-s, manhood 
(viro-, 111). 

264. -tü-din-, N. -tü-dó, suffixed to adjective stems: magni-tüdin-, N. 
magni-tidd, greatness (magno-) ; forti-tüdó, courage (forti-) ; and to a few 

articiples: cOnsu€-tidd, custum (cónsu&to-, 179); sollici-thdd, anxicty 
(sollicito-); analogously valé-tiidd, /4ca//4 (*val&to-, valére). 


Il. THE PERSON CONCERNED. 


265. The suffixes -ürio-, -On-, -iÓn., -li-, -no-, and some others, are 
used to denote the Person concerned or occupied with a thing: as, 


STEM. NOMINATIVE. FROM. 
sic-Brio- Sicdrius, assassin sicà-, N, sica, dagger 
&le-On- aled, gambler áleà-, N. àlea, die 
lüd-ión- lüdió, slayer lüdo., N. lüdus, flay 
aedi-li- aedilis, aedsle aedi-, N. aedis, Aouse 
tribü-no- tribünus, /ri^une tribu., N. tribus, /ribe 
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III. THE PLACE. 


266. Neuters with the suffixes -tório-, -drio-, -fli-, -to-, or -8to- 
are often used to denote the P/ace: as, 


STEM. NOMINATIVE. From. 
audi-tório- audi-tórium, /ecture-room auditór-, N. auditor, carer 
aer-drio- aerürium, /reasury aer-, N. aes, money 
ov-ili- ovile, sheepfold ovi-, N. ovis, sheep 
murt-éto- murtéta, myrtlegrove: murto-, N. murtus, myrtle 


IV. DIMINUTIVES. 


267. The suffixes -lo-, -là-, or -cu-lo-, -cu-ld-, are used 
to form substantives with a Diminutive meaning. Diminutives 
may denote: 


268. (1.) Actual smallness: as, secüricula, a /ittle hatchet; ventulus, 
a bit of wind; spEcula, a ray of hope. 

269. (2.) Imputed smallness: implying, (a.) admiration, affection, or 
compassion ; (4.) contempt or irony. his diminutive, which usually serves 
to add point to sentences themselves of a playful, patronizing, or slurring 
character, is very hard to translate; ///f/e and small are often inadequate ; 
old or poor will sometimes do; but usually recourse must be had to free 
translations adapted to the particular context: as, 

Sr&tiuncula, a gem of a speech, an attempt ata speech ; mütercula, an 
anxious mother, poor mamma, dear mamma: lectulus, one's own little bed ; 
&nellus aureolus, a gay gold ring; Graeculi, our Greek cousins, the good 
people in Greece; Graeculus, a regular Greek, your gentleman from Greece; 
muliercula, a pretty girl, a lady gay, one of the ventler scx, a mere woman, 
an unprotected female, a maiden all forlorn; lacrimula, a wee fear, a crocodile 
fear ; volpEcula, Master Reynard, dan Russel ; tónstricula, a common barber 
gir llus, vadé/e; nummuli, //fAy /ucre; mercédula, an apology for 
poy ; ratiuncula, a frst rate reason ; caupÓnula, «: /ow favern. 

270. Some diminutives have entirely lost the diminutive meaning : as. puella, 
girl, not necessarily ///e girl; others have changed their original meaning: as, 
avunculus, wscle, originally gramd?afa:; anguilia, cel, originally little snake. 
Some words are only found in the diminutive form: as, stélla, star (*ster-). 
Diminutives usually have the gender of their primitives; exceptions are rare: as, 
rina, /rog, F., ránunculus, fadfole, M. 


(r.) -lo- (N., M. -Iu.s, Ne. -1u-m), -là- (N. -la). 


271. Stems in -o-, -&-, or a mute (-g., -c-, -d-, or -t-), take 
-lo- or -1&-, which is usually preceded by -u- (202). 


hortu-lo-, N. hortu.lus, /;///c sarden (horto-) ; oppidu-lu-m, Aasue 
(oppido-); serru.l&, N. serru-la, ////c saw (serrà-) : rég-ulu-s, cAécftain 
(rég ); vdc-ula, a fst of a verce (vóc-) ; calculus, /c^^/e (calci-); nepdt- 
ulu-s, « vrandson dear (nepdt-) ; aetát.ula, /erzer aye (aetat-). 
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272. Stems in -eo-, -io-, or -vo-, retain -o- before -lo-; stems } 
-e4-, -ià-, or -và-, also have -o- before -1a-. 


alveo-lo, N. alveo-lu-s, /ittle tray (alveo-); gladio-lu-s, ////e ste. 
(gladio-); servo-lu.s, ///e slave (servo-); nauseo-là-, N. nauseo-la, 
slight squeamishness (naused-); bEstio-la, Little animal (b€stid-) ; filio-] 
lite daughter (filia-). 


273. Stems in -lo-, -ro-, -no-, and -1&., -r&-, -n&-, commonly drop the ste 
vowel and assimilate -r- or -n- to -l-: thus: -el-lo-, -el-1&- (111; 46; 166, 6, 79 

catel-lo-, for *catululo-, N. catel-lu-s Lute (catulo); agel-lu-s, Jia 
fc! (agro-); asel-lu-s, donkey (bed: fabel-lz-, N. fübel- a, short sta 
(fabula-); umbel-la, sunshade (umbrà ); pigella, short page (p&ginBi 
A few words are not thus changed: pueru-lo-, N. pueru-lu-s, poor doy (puera 
as well as puel-lu-s. 

274. Another vowel than e (172, 3) appears in: Hispal-lu-s (Hispüno- 
Messál-la (Messánà-), proper names; coról-la, chaplet (corbná-); ül-lu- 
the least one, any at all (üno-); Sül-la (Süra-), proper name; Japil-lu-s, £ 
*lapid-lu-s, pedé/e (lapid-). Also homul-lues, son of the dust (homon-). 


(2.) -cu-lo- (N., M. -cu-lu-s, Ne. -cu-lu-m), -cu-la- 
(N. -cu-la). 


275. Stems in a continuous sound (-l-, -n-, -r-, or -s-), ¢ 
in -i-, -u-, or -&-, usually take -cu-lo- or -cu-la-. 


sermün-culo-, N. sermün-culu.s, :7a//-/a/& (sermón-) ; virgun-cull 
N. virgun-cula, ////e maid (virgon-) ; homun-culu-s, son of earth (homon- 
arbus-cula, //zy free (arbos-) ; cor-culuem, Aear of hearts (corde, 170, 12) 
igni-culues, Spark (igni-); ani-cula, grandam (anu-); di&-cula, driz, 
ay (dié-); analogously, volp&-cula (zvxen), little fox (*volp&-) X Rarel 
with i: cani-cula, /////e doy (can-). 


276. -un-culo., N. -un-culu.-s : av-unculo., N. av-unculu-s, uacle (avo- 
rün-unculu.s, /ad/o/e (ránà-). -un-culà-, N. -un-cula: dom-uncula-, ? 
dom-uncula, /ittle house (domo-). 


277. Diminutives are sometimes formed from other diminutives: cistel-lu-l: 
casket (cistel-la, cistu.la, cista-). 


278. A few other suffixes have a diminutive meaning : as, -ción-, -leo-, -astrc 
-tta-: homun-ció, manikin, child of dust (homon-); acu-leu-s, sting (acu- 
Antóni-aster, regular littl Antony; pin-aster, dastard pince; Whi-tt 
Fuliet (Iülià-); PSlli-tta, “ttle Polla (POllà-). 


V. PATRONYMICS. 


279. Patronymics, or proper names which denote descent from a father: 
ancestor, have stems in -dà- (N. -d&-s), F. -d- (N. -s). These are chief 
Greek names uscd in poetry. 

Priami-d&-, N. Priami-dé-s, scion of Priam's house: Tantali-d-, N. Ta 
tali-s, daughter of Tantalus, P€li-dé-s (Péleu-s): Aenea-dé-s (Aen®&- 
Thestia-dé-s ( Thestio-); Liaertia-dé-s (Láertàá-) ; Scipia-dà-s (Scipión 
F. sometimes -iné or -ón& : Neptininé( Neptiino-); Acrisidné (Acrisio-) 
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II. THE ADJECTIVE. 


(A.) PRIMITIVES. 


. 280. Primitive adjectives may usually be divided into active and pas- 
Sive; but the same suffix often has either an active or a passive meaning. 
Under primitive adjectives belong the participles; but these will be men- 
tioned in connection with the verb. 


L WITH AN ACTIVE MEANING. 


281. The suffixes -o-, -uo-, -ci-, -lo-, and -do-, are used to 
form adjectives with an Active meaning: as, 


STEM. NOMINATIVE. FROM. 
vag-o- vagus, wandering VV ages, wander 
Contig-uo- contiguus, fouching com-, \tag-, ouch 
tniná-ci- mináx, //reatening mina-ri, //reaten 
Cali-do- calidus, warm Vc al-, warm 


(1.) -o- (N. -u-s); -uo- (N. -uu-s). 


282. -o- (N. -u-s): such words express nature or capacity: vag-o-, N. 
VA ge -u-s, rouming (V VAge, roam); viv-ues, living (V vive, Live) ; many are 
COrnpounds: as, male-dic-u-s, adusie (male, ydic-, say); pro-fug-u-s, 
Fy «ng on (prd-, Vfuges, fy). Passive: tid-u-s, (rustworthy (\ fide, trust). 


283. -uo-, N. -uu-s: adsid-uo-, N. adsid-uu-s, unremitting (ad, 
v= @d-, si#); contig-uu-s, fouching (come, (tage, tench); perpet-uu-s, 
*^*z mterrupled (per, \pet-, go). Some words are passive: as, sal-vu-s, 
ate sale, sive); vac-uue-s, emfty (V aC-, empty); relic-uoes, left behind 
(re. Vlique, /cave), later reliquos, relicus, reliquus (157). 


(2.) -ci- (N. -x) ; -1o- (N. -1u-s) ; -do- (N. -du-s). 


pa 384. -l-ci-, N. -%-x (202), denotes capacity, habit, or inclination, often im- 

Peal censure: pugnde-cie, N. pugna-x, full of fight (pugn&-re) ; minà-x, 

to P eatening (min&-ri) ; fer-Ax, productive ( fer-, bear) ; dic-Ax, /ul/ of mother- 

4€, quick af a joke (YAiC-, say) 3 rap-Ax, afl (o snatch (Yrape, snatch). 

un P5 -u-lo-, N. -u-lu-s (202), denotes, simple action: as. at-ulo-, N. pat- 
-8, spreadin at-, spread); or inclination: as, bib-ulu-s, aj fo drink 
286. The suffixes -undo- (-endo-), -bundo-. and -cundo- form a 

Soup and are possibly related to the suffix in -do-. 


v 287. -do-, N. -du-s (202), denotes a state, and usually has a parallel 
rb in re (368): cali-do-, N. cali-du-s zeurm (cf. cal&-re) ; calli-du-s, 
id UAE (cf. call&-re) ; niti-du-s, sAiuinz (cf. nit&-re) : rarely in -ere: cup- 
'U-5, desirous (cf. cupe-re) ; flui-du-s, /:guii/ (cf. lue-re) ; rapi-du-s, Zur- 
Tied (cf. rape-re). -i-do- becomes -i-di- in viri-di-s, green (cf. viré-re). 
sometimes occurs in denominatives : herbi-du-s, wrussy (herba-). 
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288. -undo- (-endo-), N. -undu-s, (-endu-s) is the suffix of the 
undive, which was originally neither active nor passive (2238). In a 
words from reflexives, which have become adjectives, it has a reflexive 
active meaning: l&b-undo-, N. lüb-undu-s, gliding, slipping (labi); : 
unduss, arising (oriri); sec-undu-s, following (sequi) ; volv-endu-s, ; 
ing (volvi). See 899. 

289. -bundo-, N. -bundu-s (202), has the meaning of an exaggers 
present participle: freme-bundo-, N. freme-bundu-s, suffering a: 
(Vfrem-, roar); treme-bundu-s, a// in a flutter (tre me, gwiver); d 
ibundu-s, /ot with rage (\fure, rave); cOntién&-bundues, speaking a sp 
(cóntiónà-ri) ; minità-bundu-s, breathing out threatenings (minit&e-ri) ; v 
bunduss, /orever dodging (vit&-re). 

290. -cundo-, N. -cundu-s, denotes permanent quality: fa-cundoe, N. 
cundu-s, cloguent (Qf À-, speak); Irá-cundu-s, choleric (irá-sci) ; iü-cundi 
pleasant, interesting (diu Ve, help). 


II. WITH A PASSIVE MEANING. 


291. The suffixes -li-, -ti-li-, -bili-, -tivo-, -no-, a 
emino-, are used to form adjectives with a Passive meaning: 


STEM. NOMINATIVE. FROM. 
fac-ili- facilis, easy to do Vfac-, do 
duc-tili- ductilis, ductile Vduc-, draw 
am 4-bili- amAbilis, /ovable amà-re, Jove 
mag-no- magnus, preat V m à g-, ‘ncrean 


(1.) -li- (N. ° -li-s) ; -ti-li-, -bili- (N. -ti-li-s, -bili-s), 

292. -i-li-, N. -i-li-s (202), denotes passive capability: fac-ili-, N. f 
fli-s, easy to do (Vf a c-, do) ; frag-ili-s, breakable, frail (\frag-, break); h 
ili-s, manageable, handy (V h a b-, Ao/d) ; nüb-ili-s, marrtageable (dn 0 b-, a 

293. -ti-li-, N. -ti-li-s, or -si-li-, N. -si-li-s (159), denotes capabilit: 

uality : as, duc-tili, N. duc-tili-s, capadle of being drawn out, ductile (| di v 
draw) ; fis-sili-s, cleavable (V fid-, split); rà-sili-s, scraped (Vr &d-, sera 
Rarely active: as, fer-tili-s, productive (d f e r-, dear). 

294. -bili-, N. -bili-s (202), denotes passive capability like -1-li-, but i: 
more common: horr-ibili-s, exciting a shudder (ct. horré-re) ; amàá-bil 
lovable (amá-re) ; fl&-bili-s, /amentable (V f18&-, weep). Rarely active: 
sta-bili-s, ‘hut can stand (4 st a-, stand) ; penetra-bi ies, Piercing (penet 
re). -ti-bili- (159), passive, rare: flexibili-s, /exi/e (J fle ce, dend, 96 

295. -tivo-, N. -tivu-s, denotes the way a thing originated: as, c 
tivu-s, captive (V Ca p», fake) ; sta-tivu-Ss, set (Vstae, set). 


(2.) -no- (N. -nu-s) ; -mino- (N. -minu-s). 

296. -no-, N. -nu-s, an old passive participle suffix, denotes res 
mag-nu-s (enlarged), great (mage, great); plé-nus, /u// (qp18-, j 
Neuter as substantive: dó-nu-m, 47/7 ((dÓ-, give). Sometimes acti 
egé-nu-s, needy (egé-re, 192). 
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297. The suffix -mino- (for -meno-, 103, a) in its weakest form 
(135, 2) is found in a few substantives: as, alu-mnu-s, 2urs/ing 
(Val-, nurse). The endings -mini (730) and -mino (731) are appar- 
ently case forms of the same suffix. -minó would seem to be an 
ablative ; -mini may be a nominative plural. 


(B) DENOMINATIVES. 
298. Denominative adjectives may be divided into such as denote: 


L Material or Resemblance. V1. Appurtenance: implying sometimes posses- 
ee often fitness, conformity, character, or origin. IIl. Supply. IV. Diminu- 


Ves. V. Comparatives and Superlatives ; a few of these are primitive. 


I. MATERIAL OR RESEMBLANCE. 


299. The suffixes -eo- and -n-eo- are used to form adjectives 
denoting Material or Resemblance: as, 


STEM. NOMINATIVE. FROM. 
aur-eo- aureus, colden auro-, N. aurum, gold 
ahé-neo- ahéneus, brovee (58) aes-, N. aes, /;ouze 


300. -eo-, N. -eu-s: aur-eo-, N. aur-eues, golden, all cold, as good as 
wa (auro-); ferr-eu-s, ‘ron (ferro-) ; pulver-eu-s, a// dust (pulver-) ; 

&gin-eu-s, girlish (virgin-). 

301. -n-eo-, N. -n-eu-s: ahEÉ-neu-s, bronze (ah€-, 58; aes-); quer- 
Qus. oaken (Quercu-). -no- is usually poetical: as, ebur-nu-s, ;ro-y 
arDur-); quer-nu-s, oaken (quercu-). -à-neo-, N. -à-neu-s: miscell- 

€u-s, mixed (miscello-). 


IL APPURTENANCE. 


302. The suffixes -o-, -io-, -vo-; -timo., -li-, -no-; -bri-, 
7C€r1., -tri- ; -co-, -ti-, -si-, are used to form adjectives denoting 


Belonging fo: as, 


STEM. NOMINATIVE. FROM. 
rég-io- r*gius, kingly rég-, N. rEx, sing 
mari-timo- maritimus, of the sea mari-, N. mare, sea 
rég-4li- rEgàlis, of a king rég-, N. réx, ting 
can-ino- caninus, of a dog can-, N. canis, dor 
mulie-bri- muliebris, womanly mulier-, N. mulier, woman 
Civi-co- civicus, cifisen's civi-, N. civis, citizen 


(1.) -o- (N. -u-s), -io- (N. -iu-s), -vo- (N. -vu-s). 


303. -0-, N. -u-8: decór-o., N. decór-u-s, /ecominc (decdr-); canór-u-s, 
elodious (canÓr-) ; pervius, passable (via-). 


304. -io- is one of the commonest suffixes, and is of:en added to 
ther suffixes ; thus: -c-io-, -ic-io- ; -tor-io- (-sGr-io-) ; -ar-io-. 
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305. -io-, N. -iu-s: rég-io-, N. rég-iu-s, of or like a hing (rÉg-) ; patr- 
iu-s, ef a futher (patr-). Here belong many gentile names: as, Sést-iu-s 
(Sexto-). These are used with substantives as adjectives: as, 1x Corn@l-ia, 
léx lül-ia. Furthermore patrial adjectives: as, Corinth-iu-s, Corinthiase 
(Corintho-). In some, consonant -io- is used: pléb&-iu-s, o/ the commons 
(pléb&-). -io- is rare in primitives : exim-iu-s, se/ect (ex, Ye me, “ake). 


306. -c-io-, N. -c-iu-s (202): aedili-cio, N. aedili-ciu-s, of an acdsle 
(aedili-) ; patr-iciu-s, of the fathers (patr-) ; later-iciu-s, of brick (later-). 


307. -ic-io-, N. -ic-iu-s: nov-icio-, N. nov-iciu-S, new, new-comer 
(novo-); natal-iciu-s, dirthday’s (natali-); caement-iciu-s, rubó/e (cae- 
mento-). Usually suffixed to perfect participles to denote the quality 
derived from the past act: conduct-iciu-s, 4:red (conducto-); tralat- 
iciu-s, fransferred (tralato-). 


308. -tór-io-, N. -tór-iu-s, or -sdr-io-, N. -sdr-iu-s, from the agent 
(205) in -tór- (-sór-), is the commonest ending with -io- : imperá&-tório-, 
N. imperá-tóriu-s, of a commander (imperátór-). The neuter, as substan- 
tive, denotes the place where (266): audi-tdriu-m, /ecture-room (auditór-) ; 
dévor-sóriu-m, ‘2 (dévorsór-). 

309. -ar-io-, N. -ár-iu-s, very common, is chiefly added to substan- 
tives: as, agr-ário-, N. agr-üriu-s, of /and (agro-). Often as substan- 
tive: not-áriu-s (265), stenographer (notà-) ; aer-áriu-m (266), treasury 
(aer-); s€min-driu-m, nursery (s&émin-); bell-aria, plural, gvodtes, Londons 
(bello-). 

310. -1-vo-, N. -i-vu-s (202): tempest-ivu-s, seasonable (tempest&t-, 
126); aest-ivu-s, ssunmer's (aestat-). See 179. 


(2.) -timo- (N. .timu-s) ; -li- (N. -li-s); -no- (N. -nu-s). 


311. -timo-, N. -timu-s (202), for an older -tumo- (28): mari-timo-, 
N. mari-timu-s, ef /Ze sea (mari-); fini-timu-s, of (Ae border (fini-) ; 
lég-itimu-s, /azw/u/ (lég-). 

312. -li- N. -li-s: humi-li-, N. humi-li-s, /ow/y (humo-) ; but 
almost always in denominatives -li- is preceded by a long vowel (202), 
usually -à- or -i-, thus: -à-li- (-à-ri-), -i-li; -6-li-, -ü-li-. 

313. -à-li-, N. -à-li-s: r&g-àli-, N. r€g-dli-s, 4/n;/y (rég-) ; decemvir- 
áli-s, o/ a decemzir (decemviro-) ; fat-ali-s, fated (fáto-) ; t-Ali-s, sswcÀ (stem 
to-, //4/) ; qu-ali-s, «s (quo-). -à-ri-, N. -A-ri-s, is used for -Ali- if an 1 
precedes (173): as, mol-àri-, N. mol-dri-s, ef a mill (molà-) ; milit-ári-s, 
of a seldier (milit-). Neuters in -àli- and -ári- often become substantives 
(600): fóc-àle, weche/oth (fauci-); anim-al, éreathing thing (animü-) ; 
calc-ar, sfur (calci-). 

314. -i-li-, N. -i-li-s: civ-ili-, N. civ-ili-s, o/ a citizen (civi-); puer- 
ili-s, ^oy/sh (puero-). The neuter, as substantive, sometimes denotes the 
place where (266) : ov-ile, »ZeePfoA/. (ovi-). 

315. -E-li, N. -€-li-s: fidé-li-, N. fidé-li-s, /uA/u (fidé-) ; crüd-&li-s, 
cruel (CTUdO-); patru-éli-s, «^c (patruo-Y -ü-li-, N. -ü-li-s: tribü-li-, 
N. tribü-li-s, /7;^ean (tribu-). 
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The Adjective: Appurtenance. (316-327. 





316. The old participle suffix -no- (296) is sometimes added at 
once to noun stems, sometimes to other suffixes : thus, -à-no-, -i-no-; 
tino. -ti-mo-; -er-no-, -ur-no-. 

317. -no-, N. -nu-s, is added to stems formed with the comparative 
suffix -ero- or -tero- (347), denoting place: super-no-, N. super-nu-s, 

; inter-nu-s, /zernal (inter); exter-nu-s, outside; so, also, alter- 
DU-$, every other (altero-) ; and to a very few substantives: as, pater-nu-s, 
fatherly (patr-); fráter-nu-s, rother/ly (frátr-) ; vér-nu-s, of spring (vér-). 
duo ‘on making distributives : as, bieni, too ^y two (for *duini, 

» lO1J. 

318 -&-no-, N. -à-nu-s (222): arcá-no-, N. arc-ünu-s, secret (arcà-) ; 

ma-nu-s, of Rome (Rdm4-); mont-ünu-s, o/ a mountain (monti-) ; 
Oppid-&nu-8, of a town (oppido-). -i-ano-: Cicerón-iüno-, N. Cicerón. 
Eni Ckero s. Rarely -áà-neo-: mediterrü-neu-s, midland (medio-, 

319. -i-no-, N. -i-nu-s (202): mar-ino-, N. mar-inu-s, of (he sea; 
pent-inu-s, sudden (repenti-) ; ofienest added to names of living beings: 
4*, can-Inu-8, of a dog (can-) ; div-inu-s, o/ a god (divo-); -€-no-: lani- 
Énu-s, ali-Enu-s. Also to proper names: as. Plaut-ino-, N. Plaut-inu-s, 
€f Plautus (Plauto-); Alp-inu-s, A/pine (Alpi-). 

320. -ti-no-, N. -ti-nu-s, is used in some adjectives of time: crás-tinu-s, 
prae) (crás-) ; dif-tinu-s, /asting (dill); pris-tinu-s, of aforetime (pri-, 
prae). 

. 341. -ti-no-, N. -ti-nu-s, is usedin a few words of place and time: intes-tino-, 
N. intes-tinu-S, inward (intus) ; vesper-tinues, at eventide (vespero-). 
322. From words like fráter-nus (from *fratr(i)-nus, 111, 7). pater-nus, 
exter-nus, inter-nus, arose a new suffix -terno-: as, hes-ternus, from the 
stem bes- (cf. her-i, 154), and -erno- in hodiernus. From the adverb *noctur 
(rv«re») was derived noctur-nus, by analogy to which diurnus was formed.  Else- 
where the -ur of -urnus and the -tur- of -turnus belong to the stem: as, ebur- 
nus; tacitur-nus, from the agent *taci-tor (205). 


(3.) -bri-, -cri-, -tri- (N. -ber or -bri.s, &c.). 

323. -bri-, N. -ber or -bri-s: salü-b:i-, N. salü-ber, Aca/thy (salfit-) ; 
snulie-bri-s, womanly (mulier-). 

324. -cri-, N. -cer or -cri-s (202): volu-cri-, N. volu-cer, winged 
(*volo-, fying); medio-cri-s, middling (medio-). 

325. -tri-, N. -ter or -tri-s: eques-tri-, N. eques-ter, of horsemen 
(equit-, 152); s€més-tri-s, of six months (sex, méns-). -es-tri- isused in a 
few words: camp-ester, of fie/4s (campo-); silv-cstri-s, of «woods (silvà-). 


(4-) -co- (N. -cu-s); -ti-, -si- (N. -s, -si-s). 

326. -co- is often suffixed to -ti-, sometimes to -es-ti- ; thus: 
-ti-co-, -e3-ti-co-. 

327. -co-, N. -cu-8: civi-co-, N. civi-cu-s, of a citizen (civi-); belli- 
cu-s, of wir (bello-); vili-cu-s, ^47 (villà-). -à-co-, -i-co-, -ü-co- 
(202): mer&ü-cu-s, ami-cu-s, anti-cu-s, apri-cu-s, posti-cu-s, pudi-cu-s, 
cadü-cu-s. -ti-co-, N. -ti-cu-s: rüs-tico-, N. riis-ticu-s, ef the country 
(rüs-). -es-ti-co-, N. -es-ti-cu-s: dom-esticu-s, o/ a Aowse (domo-, 
domu- ). 
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328. -ti- or -si- denotes belonging to a place; usually 
-1-ti-, -es-ti-, -en-ti- ; -6n-si-, or -i-én-si-. 

329. -ti-, N. -s: Tibur-ti-, N. Tibur-s, Ziburtine (Tibur-). 
quoi-àti-, N. quoi-à-s, what countryman? (quoio-) ; Anti-à-s, of « 
(Antio-); optim-atés, good men and true (optimo-). -i-ti-: Sam 
N. Samn-i-s, Samnian (Samnio-). -en-ti-: Véi-enti-, N. Vti 
bit (V&io-). -es-ti-, N. -es-ti-s: agr-esti-, N. agr-esti-s, of /À 

agro-); cael-esti-s, Aeavenly (caelo-). 

330. -én-si-, N. -€n-si-s (202), from appellatives of place or 
names of place: castr-énsi-, N. castr-Énsi-s, of a camp (castro-) 
Ensi-s, of the circus (circo-); Hispani-énsi-s (temporarily) of 
-i-énsi-: Karthagin-iénsi-s, o/ Cur/Aare (Karthügin-). 


Ill. SUPPLY. 


331. The suffixes -to- or -Oso- are used to form ; 
tives denoting Supplied or Furnished with: as, 


STEM. NOMINATIVE. FROM. 
barbàá-to- barbatus, Zearded barba-, N. barba, & 
ann-óso- annósus, /u// of years anno-, N. annus, y 


(1.) -to- (N. -tu.s) ; -len-to- (N. -len-tu-s). 


332. -to-, the perfect participle suffix, is sometimes adc 
once to a noun stem, sometimes to other suffixes, thus : -ato- 
-6to-, -üto-, -ento-, -lento-. 


333. -to-, N. -tu-s: onus-to-, N. onus-tu-s, /oaded (onus-) ; 
tu-s, full of years (*vetus-, year); iüs-tu-s, just (iüs-); hone 
honourable (*hones-); fünes-tu-s, dead/y (fünes-). -à-to-: barb: 
bearded (barba-); dent-atu-s, fovthed (denti-); -i-to-: auri-tu-s 
eared (auri-) ; -ü-to-: cornü-tu-s, Zorned (cornu-). -en-to-, N.-er 
cru-ento-, N. cru-entu-s, «a// gore (*cruenti-, *cruére). As s 
tive, arg-entu-m (white metal), silver;  flu-enta, plural, ; 
(Buenti-J. 

334. The neuter of stems in -to-, as a substantive, denotes th 
where something, generally a plant, is found (266): arbus-tu-m, v 
(arbos-); commonly preceded by -&-, forming -&-to- (202), usually 
dim-éta, thorn-thickets (dümo-); murt-éta, myrtle vroves (murto-). 

335. -len-to-, N. -len-tu-s (202): vino-lento-, N. vino-l 
drunken (vino-); sanguin-olentu-s, a// d/oeod (sanguin-); lücu-l 
bright (lüci-, 28); pulver-ulentu-s, dus/y (pulver-). A shorte 
-lenti- is rare: vi-olenti-, N. vi-olén-s, viv/ent (vi-); op-ulén-s, ric 


(2.) -oso- (N. -dsu-s). 


336. -Bso- (sometimes -ónso-, -6sso-), N. -Osu-s, fu// 
very common indeed. -6s0- is sometimes attached to other si 
thus: -c-ó6&0-, -ul-6so-, -iic-ul-dso-. 
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337. -0so-, N. -Ssu-s: ann-0so-, N. ann-dsu-s, full of years; fórm- 
Ünsu-s, form-dssu-s or fórm-ósu-s, shapely (fórmá-); pericul-ósu-s, with 
dancer fraught (periculo-) ; mór-ósu-s, priggish, cross (mor-); calamit- 
Osuss, full of damage (calamit&t-, 179); superstiti-Osu-s, p ipee 
(superstitiOn-, 179); früctu-DSu-s, /rui//uw/ (früctu-, 116, c); mont- 
Uósu-s, full of mountains (montis, 202) ; cüri-Ósu-s, /u// of care (cOra-) ; 

bór-iósu-s, foslsome (labór-, 202). 

. ¢-3so-, N. -c-Ósu-s: belli-cdso-, N. belli-cdsu-s, warlike 
(bello-, bellico-). -ul-6so-, N. -ul-3su-s: formid-ulóso-, N. formid- 
ulósu-s, terrible (formidin-, 179). -üc-ul-6so-, N. -üc-ul-Ósu-s: met- 
-0l-culoso-, N. met-Q-culósu-s, séitsish (metu-). 


IV. DIMINUTIVES. 
339. Diminutives are formed from adjectives, as from sub- 


Stantives (267 ). 

-o-, N. -lu-s: aureo-lo-, N. aureo-lu-s, a// gold, of Precious gold, of 
red red gold, good as gold (aureo-) ; ebrio-lu-s, “sy (ebrio-) ; parvo-lu-s, 
or parvu-lu-s, smallish (parvo-); frigidu-lu-s, cAi//y (frigido-); vet-ulus, 
lit old (vet-); tenellu-lu-s, so/? und sweet (tenello-, tenero-); pulchel- 

nwet pretty (pulchro-); bel-lu-s, ^o»»y (bono-); novel-lu-s, newborn 
('novolo-, novo-). -culo-, N. -culu-s: pauper-culo-, N. pauper-culu-s, 
foorish (pauper-); levi-culu-s, somewhat vain (levi-). 

. 340. A peculiar class of diminutives is formed by adding -culo- to the com 
ve stem -1u8- (346): as, nitidius-culo-, N. nitidius-culu-s, a /riffe slecker 
(nitidius-) ; longius-culu-s, a dit /onger (longius-). 

341. Adverbs sometimes have a diminutive form: as, bell&, charmingly; paul- 

lulum, a little bit; meliuscul&, a dit dctter (340). 


V. COMPARATIVES AND SUPERLATIVES. 


342. Comparatives and superlatives are usually formed from the stem 
ofghe positive : as, dignior, worthicr, dignissimus, worthiest, from digno-, 
stem of dignus. A few are formed directly from roots: thus, maior, 
P'tater, and maximus, greatest, are formed from the mags, and not from 

, stem of magnus. 


(1.) COMPARATIVE -iOr, SUPERLATIVE -issimus. 
343. The nominative of comparative adjectives ends 
Uualy in -ior, and that of superlatives in -issimus: 
us, 


COMPARATIVE. SUPERLATIVF. 
Masc. Fem. Neut. Masc. Fem. Neut. 
-ior -ior -ius -issimus  -issima  -issimum 
Positive. COMPARATIVE. SUPERLATIVE. 
altus, Aigh, altior, Aigher, | altissimus, Aighest. 
tristis, sad, tristior, sadder, — tristissimus, saddest. 
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(2.) SUPERLATIVE -rimus. 


344. Adjectives with the nominative in -er have the nomit 
of the superlative like the nominative of the positive with -1 


added (350): as, 


POSITIVE. COMPARATIVE. SUPERLATIVE. 
pauper, foor, pauperior, poorer, pauperrimus, pos 
acer, sharp, acrior, sharper, acerrimus, sharpe 


mátürrimus occurs once (Tac.), for mátürissimus, positive mátüru: 


(3. SUPERLATIVE -limus. 
345- humilis, difficilis, and facilis, 
similis, dissimilis, and gracilis, 
have the nominative of the superlative in -limus, following 1 of the stem (350 


POSITIVE. COMPARATIVE. SUPERLATIVE. 
humilis, /ow/y, humilior, lowlier, humillimus, /ow/ 


THE COMPARATIVE SUFFIX. 


346. The comparative suffix is -iós-, which becomes in the sin 
nominative masculine and feminine, -ior (154; 132), neuter no 
tive and accusative, -ius (107, c) ; in all other cases -iór- (154). 

347. Other comparative suffixes are -TO- or -ero-, and -tro- or - 
used in a few words, principally designating place: as, sup-eri, the upge 
inferi, the nether ones; ex-teri, outsiders, posteri, after-generations ; alt 
other, Uter, whether? which of the two? (for *quo-ter, 146) ; dexter, 

348. Some words designating place have a doubled comparative suffix, -er 
or -ter-idr-: as, sup-er-ior, uffer, inferior, /ower. ci-ter-ior, 
déterior (/ower), worse, exterior, oufer, interior, inner, posterior, / 
after, ulterior, further, dexterior, more to the right.  -i8-tTO- is u 
two words which have become substantives: min-is-ter (inferior), serva? 
magister (superior), master. 


THE SUPERLATIVE SUFFIX. 


349. The common superlative suffix is -issimo-, nominative 
mus, with older -issumo-, nominative -issumus (28). 


350. Stems which end in -ro-, -ri-, or -li- (344, 345) take the suffix iss 
(cf. -Simo-, 351) with syncope of its initial i (111) and assimilation of the 
or r (166, 8). 

351. The suffix -timo- is further used in a few root superlatives: ci-ti 
dextimus, extimus, intimus, optimus, postumus, and ultimus 
-simo- in maximus, pessimus, and proximus. 


E 2. The suffix -mo- or -imo- is used in sum-mo-, N. summus, / 
(su * min-imo-, N. minimus, /eis/; primus, /irs, septimus, se 
decimus, /e»!. -mo- or -imo- is attached to -is- (1:5, 2) in plürim: 
*pló-is-imo-s (/t//est), most (au): and to -rÉ- or -tré-, possibly an ad: 
form (705), in suprémus, extrémus, nd postrémus. 
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The Adjective: Comparison. [353-358. 





PECULIARITIES OF COMPARISON. 


353. Some positives have a comparative or superlative, or 
both, from a different form of the stem: such are, 


frügi, thrifty, frügálior, frügálissimus. 
néquam, naughty, néquior, néquissimus. 

luvenis, young, idnior, (nati minimus). 
senex, o/d, senior, (nátü maximus). 
magnus, great, maior, maximus (351). 
beneficus, &ind/y, beneficentior, beneficentissimus. 
honórificus, complimentary,  honOrificentior, hondrificentissimus. 
magnificus, grand, magnificentior, magnificentissimus. 


394. iuvenior, younger, is late (Sen., Plin., Tac.) benevol&ns, 4ind/y, 
benevolentior, benevolentissimus, and maledicéns, adusizve, maledicen- 

T (occe each, Plaut.). maledicentissimus, have usually as positive benevo- 
lus and maledicus respectively. 


355. Some positives have a comparative or superlative, or both, 
fom a wholly different stem: such are, 


bonus, goad, melior, optimus (351). 

Malus, dad, peior, pessimus (351). 
multus, much, plüs (sing. Ne. only), plürimus (352). 
Parvus, /ittle, minor, minimus (352). 


parvus has rarely parvissimus. 


p Four comparatives in -erior or -terior, denoting place (348), have 
two forms of the superlative; the nominative masculine singular of the 
Positive is not in common use: 


exterior, extimus (351), or extrEmus (352), outermost. 

ferior, infimus, or imus, /ewest. 
Posterior, postumus (351), /astborn, or postrémus (352), /asf. 
Superior, summus (352), cr suprÉmus (352), Aighest. 


357. Six, denoting place, have the positive only as an adverb 
OF preposition : 


Cis, this side, citerior (348), citimus (351), AiAerest. 
dz, down, déterior (348), déterrimus, /owest, worst. 
ID, in, interior (348), intimus, inmost. 

Prae, before, prior, primus (352), first. 

Prope, near, propior, proximus (351), searest. 
Uls, beyond, ulterior (348), ultimus (351), furthest. 


Scior, suz/ter, Óbcissimus, has no positive. 

358. These have a superlative, but no comparative: bellus, free falsus, 
false, inclutus, famed, invictus, unconguered, invitus, unwilling, meritus, 
'«T'ing, NOVUS, neu, vetus, veterrimus, o//, sacer, sacerrimus, sacred, 
vafer, vaferrimus, ;/;;: malevolus, malevolentissimus (twice, Cic.) 
fieful; maleficus, maleficentissimus (once, Suct.), wicked, münificus, 
münificentissimus (inscrr. ; Cic. once), gencrous. mirificus, mirificissimus 
(twice, Ace., Ter.), strange. Plautus has ipsissumus, 4/s very self. 
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359-365. ] Words: Formation. 





359. Most primitives in -ilis and -bilis (292, 294), have a comparati 
superlative; but these have a superlative: facilis and difficilis (345) 
hard, ütilis, wsefw/; also fertilis, productive, amabilis, /ovaóie, 
movable, nÓbilis, well known. 


360. Many adjectives have no suffixes of comparison, an 
the place of these by magis, more, and maxime, mos: as 
strange, magis mirus, maxime mirus. Many adjectives, fr 
meaning, do not admit of comparison. 


COMPARATIVE AND SUPERLATIVE ADVERBS. 


361. Adverbs derived from adjectives have as their con 
the accusative singular neuter of the comparative adjective ; 
perlative is formed like that of the adjective, but ends in -6: | 


alt&, on high, altius, altis: 
ücriter, sharply, ücrius, üceri 
facile, easi/y, facilius, facil! 


362. An older superlative ending, -Ed for -&, occurs in an inscription c 
FACILVMED, i.e. facillimé. A few adverbs have superlatives in -Ó or 
meritissimó, most deservedly: primd, at frst, primum, first; p 
at last, postr€mum, for the last time. 


363. If the comparison of the adjective has peculiarities, they are - 
the adverb likewise: as, bene, wc. melius, optimé; male, s//, pe 
simé; multum, mec4, plüs, plürimum; mattré, detimes, máütürit 
rissim& (Cic., Plin.), or mattirrimé (Cic., Caes., Sall, Tac.) Sciv 
no positive. Scissimé. minus, /ess, is formed by the nominal suffix - 
from ymin- (minud): for magis, more, see 135, 2. 1n poetry magis 
becomes mage, as if neuter of an adjective in -i-., 


64. A few adverbs not derived from adjectives are compared : as, 
diütius, difitissimé ; saepe, often, saepius, saepissimE ; nip 
no comparative, nüperrimé; secus, ofherwise, S86tius, the fess; 
betimes, temperius, car/icer, no superlative. 


(B.) FORMATION OF DENOMINATIVE VE 

365. Denominative verb stems have present infini 
-Are, -ére, or -ire (-ari, -Gri, or -iri), and are form 
noun stems of all endings: as, 


VERB. FROM NOUN. VERB. FROM 
fugd-re, rout fugà-, N. fuga flór&-re, d/ossom = flór-, N. 
locá-re, place loco-, N. locus | sordé-re, be dirty sordi-, } 
nóminà-re, name nómin-, N.ndmen |: püni-re, punish — poená-, 
levá-re, lighten  levi-, N. levis condi-re, season condo-,! 


sinud-re, ^ed = sinu-, N. sinus custódi-re, curd custód-, 
albé-re, be white albo-, N. albus | vesti-re, dre: vesti-, M 
miseré-ri, pity misero-, N. miser ' gesti-re, //u/^r — gestu-, | 
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The Verb: Denominatives. [ 366-372. 








366. These present verb stems are formed by adding the suffix -jo-, -je- 
to the noun stem: as *fugd-jd, / /fec; the j between two vowels was 
dropped (163, 2) and the final vowel of noun stem was often contracted with 
the ending (118, 3). The noun stem ending is often slightly modified. 

367. In a half a dozen denominatives from stems in -u- the u of the noun stem 
remains without m: dification, and is not contracted with the variable vowel (116, ¢): 
nae are, acuere, sharpen (acu-), metuere, fear, statuere, se/, tribuere, 
aii: arguere, make clear, batuere, deat. 


. $8. Verbs in -Are are by far the most numerous class of denomina- 
tives; they are usually transitive ; but deponents often express condition, 
sometimes occupation : as, dominári, Jord st, play the lord ; aquári, get oneself 
war. Most verbs in -ire also are transitive; those in -&re usually denote 
4stt. : as, calére, Pe warm: but some are Causative: as, monére, remind. 


369. Many denominative verbs in -üre contain a noun suffix 
which is not actually found in the noun itself; such suffixes are: 
€o-, -cin-, -lo-, -er-, -ro-, -to-, &c.: as, 

to-: albi-cáre, bc white (*albi-co-); velli-cdre, f/uck (*velli-co-, 
P*tr) -cin-: latró-cinüri, be a rodéer (latrón-); sermó-cinàüri, 4i;- 
^x: (sermon-). -lo-: gratu-lari, give one joy (*gratu-lo-); vi-olüre, 

ra (*vi-olo-); heiu-làri, cry ‘heia’ (*heíu-lo-). -er-: mod-erári, 

et (*mod-es-, 236). -ro-: tole-rdre, endure (*tole-ro-;; flag-rüre, 

(*du ui dag-ro-). -to-: débili-türe, /ame (*débili-to-); dubi-tare, doudé 
i-to- ). 


370. Many denominatives in -áre are indirect compounds (377), 

often from compound noun stems which are not actualiy found. So, 
Particularly, when the first part is a preposition, or the second is from 
the root fac-, make, a g-, drive, do, or cap-, take: as, 
[ opi-tul-ari, bear help (opitulo-); suf-fóc-üre, suffocate (*suf-f3c-o-, 
ey - aedi-fic-áre (housebuild), build ,*aedific- or *aedifico-, Aouse- 
m signi-fic-áre, cive token (*significo-); füm-ig-are, make smoke 
l'ümigo-, smoker, fümo-, ya £-); náv-ig-áre, sai/, and rém-ig-üre, row 
Dávi-, shi, and r€mo-, oar); mit-ig-are, make mild (miti-); iür-ig-are, 
©-nmonly lür-g-áre, g«arrc/ (iür-); plir-ig-dre, commonly pür-g-àre, 
ir" (paro-); gnár-ig-are, fe/] (gnáro-, narráre, 169, 2; 133, 1); anti-cip- 
: ©, lake beforehand (*anticipo-, ante, JC a p-); oc-cupeáre, seise (*occupo-); 
*-Cup-er-üre, cet back (*recupero-). 


371. Many verbs in -tàre (-sare), or -tári (-sári), express 
fequent, intense, or sometimes attempted action. ‘These are 
Called Freguentatives or Intensives; they are formed from per- 
fect participle stems ; but stems in -à-to- become -i-to-: as, 

; Cant-dre, singe (canto-); cess-àre, /;' (cesso-); amplex-üri, em- 

"'* (amplexo-); habit-àre, /;« (hab'to-:: pollicit-ári, make overturcs 

(Pollicito-); dormit-áre, de «/«^v (dormito-); neg-itdre, keep denying (for 
gi-táre, with suffix -1-táre, gio). 

372. Some frejuentatives in -táre are formed from the present stem 

à verb in. -ere ; the formative vowel before -tàre becomes i: as, 
 agi-türe, shake (age-re!; flui-tdre, #1 (flue-re); nósci-tàre, r«r- 
Ux indsce-re): quaeri-tadre, 4^ « ^/n; (quaere-re); scisci-tàri, enguire 

e-re); véndi-tdre, /zy to sc// (v&nde-re ). 
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373-380. | Words: Formation. 





373. A few frequentatives add -tà- to the perfect participle stem: as, 


ücti-tàre, act often (ücto-); facti-türe, do repeatedly (facto-); l&ct 
tare, read again and again (lécto-); üncti-tàre, anoint often (üncto- 
From a frequentative another frequentative is sometimes derived : as, dict-ár 
dictate, dicti-tare, Jeep asserting (dicto-). 

374. Some verbs are found only as frequentatives: as, gust-üre, fas 
(*gusto- gus-, /asc); put-áre, think (puto- U-, clean); aegro 
Gre, bc ill E roto.) P ' VPs i aegr 

375. A few verbs in -urió, -urire, express desire; such are called Deside» 
tors: as, Éss-urire or És-urire, want to cat (edere, Esse). A fewin -ses 
-SSCIC, express earnest action ; such are called Afcditatives: as, lacé-ssd, lac 
ssere, srovoke. 





COMPOSITION. 


376. In compounds, the fundamental word is usually t 
second, which has its meaning qualified by the first. 


377. A DiRECT CoMPoUND is one formed directly from two parts: : 
con-iug-, N. coniünx, ;o£e-fe//ow (com-, tvecther, J iug-, yoke); co 
iungere, join togcther (com-, iungere) ; an INDIRECT COMPOUND is © 
formed by the addition of a suffix to a direct compound: as, iüdic-io-, 
iüdicium, // tal (iüdic-) : iüdicá-re, judge (iüdic-). 

378. A REAL CoMPoUND is a word whose stem is formed from t 
stems, or an inseparable prefix and a stem, fused into one stcm; 
APCARENT COMPOUND is formed by the juxtaposition of an inflected w'« 
with another inflected word, a preposition, or an adverb. 


I. COMPOSITION OF NOUNS. 
(A.) REAL COMPOUNDS. 


FORM OF COMPOUNDS. 


379. If the first part is a noun, its stem is taken: as, Ahéno-barbu 
Reabeard, Barbarossa ; usually with weakening of a stem vowel (103-105 
as, aurifex, jewel/er (auro-) On other changes of the final vowel in u 
first member of compounds, see 174. Sometimes with disappearance of 
syllable (179); as, *ven&ni-ficus, vené-ficus, fossoner (venéno-); or « 
a vowel (111): as, man-ceps, contractor (manu-) ; particularly before 
vowel (119): as, magn-animus, grcat-souled (magno-). Consonant sten? 
are often extended by i before a consonant: as, móri-gerus, comp/aisar 
(mór-). 

380. Stems in -S-, including those in -er-, -or- and -Ór- (236), are sometime 
compound:d as above (170): as, nemori-vagus, woofranger: hondri-ficus 
complimentary; but usually thoy drop the suffix and take i: as, opi-fex, worl 
man (oper-); foedi-fragus, frucetreaker (foeder-); volni-ficus, wound 
inc (volner-); müni-ficus, cenerors (miiner-): terri-ficus, aw--inspirin, 
(terrdr-); horri-fer, dreadful, horri-sonus, @::ful-sounding (horrór-). 
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Composition: The Noun. — [381—387. 





yt. The second part, which often has weakening of the vowel (102), 
issometimes a bare root used as a stem (199), oftener a root with a forma- 
tive suffix; or a noun stem, sometimes with its stem ending modified : as, 
itdice, N. iüdex, juror (Vdic-, declare); causi-dic-o-, N. causidicus, 
Hadr (209); in-gen-io-, N. ingenium, disposition (V ge n-, eget, 219); 

ión-, N. contügio, touching fogethnr (tag, touch, 227); im- 
+ imberbis, beardless (barbà-). 














MEANING OF COMPOUNDS. 


382. DETERMINATIVES arc compounds in which the second part 
keeps its original meaning, though determined or modified by the 
first part. The meaning of a determinative may often be best 
xpressed by two words. 


383. (r.) The first part of a determinative may be an adjective, an 
Mer, a preposition, or an inseparable prefix ; the second part is a 
oun: as, 

Jiti-fundium, ie. lati fundi, dred ac» ; privi-légium, i. 
fecal act; alti-sonüns, i.c. alt& sonüns, Aigh-sounding; con-discipulus, 

ie. cum alterd discipulus, /e/ow.pupil ; per-magnus, i.c. valdé magnus, 
"ry great; in-dignus, i.e. nón dignus, unworthy. 

384. (2.) The first part of a determinative may represent the oblique 

of a noun, generally a substantive ; the second part is a noun or verb 
Xem, These compounds are called Ofjzctives : as, 

Accusative of direct object (1132), armi-ger, i.e. qui arma gerit, armour- 
teaver; dative of indirect object (1208), man-téle, ie. manibus téla, 
deme dierchicf napkin ; genitive (1227), s8l-stitium, i.e. sdlis statio, solstice ; 
n Lative instrumental (1300), tubi-cen, i.e. qui tub& canit, frumfeter ; loca- 
ive (1331). Troiu-gena, ic. Troiae natus, 7roysorn ; ablative locative 
It 3 so), nocti-vagus, might-wandering ; monti-vagus, mountain-ranging. 














" 385. Possessives are adjective compounds in which the mean- 
"gk cf the second part is changed. The second part of a posses- 
Sive is always formed from a substantive, qualified by the noun, 
verb, or inseparable prefix of the first part, and the whole ex- 
Presses an attribute which something /as: as, 
Jongi-manus, longarms, long-armed ; miseri-cors, tender-hearted ; bi-lin« 
ia, feotongued; Magn-animus, greatheart, great-hearted; im-berbis, 
ars. 





(B) APPARENT COMPOUNDS. 
386. Apparent Compounds are formed : 


3M, (1), By two nouns combined, one with an unchanging case ending, 
the other with full inflections: aquae-ductus, aqueduct: senatüs-cón- 
sultum, decree of the senate ; pater-famili&s, father of a family ; v&ri-similis, 
libe the truth ; in these words, aquae, senitüs, familias, and véri arc 

ives, and remain genitives, while the other part of the compound is 


jinable. 
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388-396. | IVords : Formation. 





388. (2.) By a substantive with an adjective habitually agreeing with 
it, both parts being declined: as, rés püblica, ‘he common-wea/ ; r&s gestae, 
exploits ; itis iürandum, oa/4 ; pecüniae repetundae, money claim. 


389. (3.) By nouns, chiefly substantives, in the same case placed loosely 
side by side and making one idea. The two words may be used: (a.) Copu- 
latively: as, üsus-früctus, sse and enjoyment ; pactum-conventum, dergain 
and covenant; duo-decim, two and fen, twelve; or (5) Appositively : one 
word explaining the other (1045): as, Iuppiter, Jove the Father (94; 133); 
Márspiter, A/urs the Father, for Mars pater. 


390. (4.) From an original combination of an oblique case with a prepo- 
sition : as, prócónsul, Proconsul, from pró consule, for a consul; Egregius, 
elect, from & grege, out of the herd; dclirus, astray, mad, from dé lir, 
out of the furrow. 


II. COMPOSITION OF VERBS. 
(A4.) REAL COMPOUNDS. 


391. Real Compounds are direct compounds of a verb 
with a preposition; the root vowel or diphthong of the verb 
is often weakened (102): as, 


per-agere, put throuch, accomplish; ab-igere, drive away ; ex-quirere, 
seek out. The prefix, which was originally a separate adverb modifying the 
verb, is in poetry sometimes separated from the verb by another word; 
the disyllabic prepositions in particular often remain as juxtaposed 
adverbs (396). 


392. Some prepositions are inseparable, that is, used only in composi- 
tion: ambi-, round, an-, uf, dis-, in ^wo, apart, por-, towards, red-, re-, 
back, s€d-, s€-, by onesc/f, away: as, amb-ire, go round fo; an-hélare, 
breathe up; dis-pellere, drive apart ; por-rigere, stretch forth ; red-dere, 
give back, sé-iungere, sefuriate. 


(B.) APPARENT COMPOUNDS. 


393. Apparent Compounds are formed by the juxtaposi- 
tion of: 


394. (1.) A verb with a verb: fació and fib are added to present stem 
mostly of intransitive verbs in -ére; the -e- of the first verb is sometimes long, an 
sometimes short (130, 5): as, calé-facere, make warm (calére); excand&- 
facere, make blaze (candére); madé-facere, make wet (madére). In these 
apparent compounds, the accent of fació remains the same as in the simple verb: as, 


caléfacis. 


395. (2.) A substantive with a verb: as. anim-advertere, fax heed to, ani- 
mum advertere ; vénum-dare, or véndere, .-;//, vénum dare; vén-ire, 
be sold, VEnum ire; lucri-facere, make cain, lucri facere ; manü-mittere, 
sek free. 


396. (2) An adverb with a verb: as, circum-dare, fut round ; satis-facere, 
Satis-dare, vite sgttfa tion . intro-ire, vo sisites Malle, srefr, for magis 
velle (170, 2); nol, de unwidiiny, tor ne voló ; ne-scire, hau-scire, not énow, 
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Inflection: The Noun. [ 397-403. 





C. INFLECTION. 


397. INFLECTION is the change which nouns, pronouns, and 
verbs undergo, to indicate their relation in a sentence. 


The inflection of a noun or pronoun is often called Declension, and that 
of a verb, Conjugation. 


(A.) INFLECTION OF THE NOUN. 


398. The noun or pronoun is inflected by attaching 
case endings to the stem. 


The endings, which are called case endings for brevity, indicate number 
as well as case, and serve also to distinguish gender words from neuters in 
the nominative and accusative singular of some stems, and of all plurals. 
These endings are nearly the same for stems of all kinds. 


THE STEM. 


399. The stem contains the meaning of the noun. Noun stems 
are arranged in the following order: (1.) stems in -&-. in -o-, ina 
consonant, or in -i-; these are substantive, including proper names. or 
adjective; (2.) stems in -u- or -8-; these are substantive only, and 
include no proper names. 


400. In some instances, a final stem vowel is retained before a case cnding which 
begins with a vowel: as, urbi-um, dcri-a, cornu-a, portu-i, portu-um (116, «); 
in others the stem vowel blends inseparably with the vowel of the case ending : as, 
mé€nsis, dominis (108, a). 


401. Some nouns have more than one form of the stem: as, 


s€dés (476); femur, iecur (489); vas, ménsis (492); virus, volgus 
(493); iter, nix, senex, &c. (500) ; vis (518); caed&s (523); famEs, plébés 
(524); domus (594); angiportus, &c. (595). Many nouns have a consonant 
stem in the singular, and an -i- stem in the plural: see 516; most substan- 
tives in -i€- or -ti£- have a collateral form in -iÀ- or -tid- (604). Some 
adjectives have two different stems: as, hilarus, hilara, hilarum, and hilaris, 
hifare ; exanimus and exanimis. 





GENDER. 


402. There are two genders, Masculine and Femt- 
mine, Masculinc and feminine nouns are called Gender 
nouns. Nouns without gender are called A'euzer. 


403. Gender is, properly speaking, the distinction of sex. In latin,a 
great many things without life have gender in grammar, and are masculine 
or feminine. 
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404-412] Words: Inflection. 


_ 404. Some classes of substantives may be brought under general heads of sig- 
nification, as below, like the names of rivers and winds (405), which are usually of the 
masculine gender, or of plants (407), which are usually of the feminine. When 
the gender cannot be determined thus, it must be learned from the special rules for 
the several stems and their nominatives. 


GENDER OF SOME CLASSES OF SUBSTANTIVES. 
MASCULINES. 


405. Names of male beings, rivers, winds, and 
mountains, are masculine : as, 


Caesar, Gáius, Sülla, men's names; pater, father; erus, master ; 
scriba, scrivener; Tiberis, the Tiber; Aquilo, a Norther; Lücr&étilis, 
Mt. Lucretilis. 

406. The river names: Allia, Düria, Sagra, Léthé, and Styx are femi- 
nine. Also the mountain names Alpés, plural, ‘he Alps, and some Greek names 
of mountains in -a or -@: as, Aetna, Aft. Etna; Rhodopé, a Thracian range. 
A few are neuter, as Sdracte. 


FEMININES, 


407. Names of female beings, plants, flowers, shrubs, 
and trees, are feminine: as, 


Gaia, Glycerium, women's names; màálus, affle-tree ; quercus, oak; 
lex, 4o/m-ou^ ; abiés, fir. 

408. Masculine are: bólétus, mushroom, carduus, thistle, dümi, plural, 
brambles, intibus, endive, iuncus, rush, oleaster, bastard olive, rubus, 
bramble, rumex, sorrc/, Scirpus, bu/rush, and rarely ficus, fe. Also some 
of Greek origin: as, acanthus, am&Zracus, asparagus, and crocus. Neuter 
are: apium, farsiey, balsamum, éalsam-tree, rÓbur, heart of oak, and some 
names with stems in -er- (573). 


MOBILE, COMMON, AND EPICENE NOUNS. 


409. MonBir.F. Nouns have different forms to distinguish sex: as, Iülius, 
a man, 7u/ius, Iülia, a woman, Juli; cervus, s/ay, cerva, hind; socer, 
father-in-law, socrus, mother-in-law; victor, congueror, victrix, corgweress. 
Adjectives ‘of three endings’ (611), belong to this class. 


410. Some nouns have one ending, but are applicable to either sex. 
Such are said to be of Common Gender: as, adul€scéns, young man or 
young woman; dux, leader; infans, baby, child; and many other conso- 
nant stems or stems in -i-, denoting persons. Adjectives ‘of two endings’ 
or ‘of one ending’ (611), belong to this class. 

41I. EPICENES have one ending and one grammatical gender, though applicable 
to animals of either sex. Thus, aquila, eag/e, is feminine, though it may denote 
a he-eagle as well as a she-cagle: anatés, ducks, feminine, includes dra&es. 


NEUTERS. 


412. Infinitives, words and expressions quoted or explained, 
and letters of the alphabet, are neuter: as, 
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vivere ipsum, mere living ; istic ‘taced,’ your ‘J won't mention ;" 
grum vale, a long goodbye; o Graecum, Greek O. But the letters have 
sometimes a feminine adjective, agreeing with littera understood. 


VARIABLE GENDER. 


413. Some substantives have different genders in the two numbers; 

the “Giterent gender is ‘sometimes indicated by a difference of stem: as, 

epulum, neuter, epulae, feminine, feust. See balneum, frénum, jocus, 
us, margerita, ostrea, rüstrum, in the dictionary. 





NUMBER. 


414. There are two numbers, the Stxgudar used of 
Ome, the Plural of more than one. 


is. amb8, both, and duo, £e, nominative and accusative masculine and neuter, 
are the only remnants of an old Dua/ number, denoting two. 


416. Some substantives, from their meaning, have no plural. 


Such are: proper names: as, Cicerd, Cicero; Rüma, Rome; material and 
abestno substantives: as, oleum, of, vinum, wine, iüstitia, justice; and 
&erwunds: as, regendi, of guiding. For the occasional use of the plural, 1105-1110. 


417. Some substantives, from their meaning, have no singular. 


. Such cre: names of persons of a class: as, maiSrés, ancestors; superi, the 
bes ser above; MNES, ghosts; of feasts, sacrifices, days: as, Süturnilia, festival 
ga Saturn; kalendae, first of the month ; of things made of parts or consisting 

a series of acts: as, Arma, arms; artüs, joints; quadrigae, four-in-hand ; 

€x: scquiac, funcral rites ; of some places: as, Falerii; V&i; Pompei; Athé- 
Time, Athens; Alpes, the Alps. 

418. Some substantives have different meanings in the two numbers : as, 
go, . Atdis, temple, aedEs, house; auxilium, aid, auxilia, auxiliaries; carcer, 
Feel, carcer€s, race-barriers; Castrum, Castle, castra, camp; comitium, 

ing-place, comitia, election; COpia, abundance, cOpiae, troops : facultas, 
‘Suiits, facult&tEs, wealth; finis, end, finEs, boundaries; gratia, favour, 

iae, thants; impedimentum, hindrance, impedimenta, bageace ; 
tera Vetter (of the alphabet), litterae, «pitis; rOstrum, beak, rüstra, 
Yeaker’s stand. See also aqua, bonum, fortüna, lüdus, opera, pars, 
the dictionary. 





























CASE. 


419. Nouns have five cases, the Nominative, Geni- 
tive, Dative, Accusative, and A blative. 


The nominative represents a noun as subject, the accusative as object ; 
the genitive denotes the relation of of, the dative of fe or for, and the 
ablative of from, with, in, or by. But the meanings of the cases are best 
learnt from reading. All cases but the nominative and vocative (420) are 
called Oblique Cases. 
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420. Town names and a few appellatives have also a case denoting the 
place where, called the Locative. Masculine stems in -0- and some Greek 
stems with other endings have still another form used in addressing a person 
or thing, called the Focafrce. 


421. The stem of a noun is best seen in the genitive; in the 
genitive plural it is preserved without change, except that o of -o- 
stems is lengthened (123). In dictionaries the stem endiny is indicated 
by the genitive singular, thus: -ae, -i, -is, -üs (-81), indicate respec- 
tively stems in -ü-, -o-, a consonant or -i-, -u-, and -6-, as follows: 

GENITIVE SINGULAR. GENITIVE PLURAL. STEMS IN. 


-ae, ménsae, /ad/e -ürum, ménsá-rum . -à-, ménsá-, N. mensa 
-1, domini, master | -órum, dominó-rum  -o-, domino-, N. dominus 


-is, régis, ding -cons. um, rég-um -consonant, rég-, N. rex 
-is, civis, citizen -ium, civi-um -1-, civi-, N. civis 

-üs, portüs, forv¢ — -uum, portu-um -u-, portu-, N. portus 
(-€i, r€i), thing (-érum, ré-rum) -€, ré-, N. rés 


422. Gender nominatives usually add -s to the stem: as, servo-8 
or servues, s/ave, rex (164, 1), civi-s, portu-s, ré-s. But stems in -à- or in 
a continuous consonant (ele, -n-, -r-, or -S-) have no -5: as, ménsa, 
consul, consul, flàmen, specia! priest, pater, futher, lds, flower. 


423. Neuters have the nominative and accusative alike; in the singular 
the stem is used: as nómen, name; or a shortened stem: as, exemplar, 
pattern; but stems in -o- take -m: as, aevo-m or aevuem, ave. In the 
plural -a is always uscd: as, régna, Aimgdoms, nómina, cornua, Aorns. 
For -s in adjectives ‘ of one ending,’ see 612. 


424. Gender accusatives singular add -m to the stem: as, ménsa-m, 
servOem or servu-m, navi-m, s//^, portu-m, die-m. The consonant 
stems have the ending -em: as, rég-em ; most substantive stems in -i- 
and all adjectives also drop -i- and take -em: as, nàv-em, trist-em, sad. 
In the plural, gender stems add -s before which the vowel is long: as, 
ménsa-s, servó-s, régé-s, navi-s or navé-s, portü-s, ré-s. 


425. The ablative singular usually ends in the long vowel of the stem: 
as, ménsà, dominó, navi, portü, ré. he ablative of consonant stems 
usually has -e (rarely -i-, sce 502): as, patre, /a/Zcer ; and that of substan- 
tive -i- stems has -e more commonly than -i: as, nave. 

426. The ablative singular of -à- and -o- stems cnded anciently in -&d and 
-Ód respectively: as, PRAIDAD, PREIVATOD ; that of consonant stems in -Id : as, 
AIRID, COVENTIONID. But -d is almost entirely confined tu inscriptions and dis- 
appeared early (140). 

427. The genitive plural adds -rum to -à-, -o-, and -&- stems: as, 
ménsá-rum, dominó-rum, ré-rum ; and -um to consonant stems, «ie 
stems, and -u- stems: as, rég-um, civi-um, portu-um. 

428. The dative and ablative plural are always alike: stems in -&- and 
-o- take -is, which blends with the stem vowel (400): as, ménsis, dominis; 
other stems have -bus, before which consonant stems are extended by i? 
as, régi-bus, navi-bus, portu-bus or porti-bus, ré-bus. 
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429. Some pronouns and a few adjectives have some peculiar 
case endings ; see 618-694. 

430. Many nouns are defective in case. 

Thus, many inonosylla5les have no genitive plural: as, aes, copper, Cor, heart, 
cds, whetstone, dds, dowry, 58, face, püx, peace, pix, pitch, rds, dew, sal, 
sait, lüx, light; many words have no genitive, dative, or ablative plural: as, 
hiemps, w/n/er: especially neuters: as, far, sfe/f, fel, gall, mel, Aoncy, pas, 
matter, TUS, country, tis, frankincense. Many words in -tu- (-su-) have only 
the ablative (233*. For -É- stems, se» Goo. Other words more or less defective are 
exl&x, exspés, fis and nefas, infitiás, inquiés, instar, lués, némó, opis 
and vicis genitive, pondd and sponte ablatives, secus, vis. Many adjectives 
‘of one ending ' want the nominative and accusative neuter plural and genitive plural. 

431. Some adjectives are altogether indeclinable: as, frügi, //ri/ty, an old 
dative; nÉquam, saughty, an old accusative; quot, Avw many, tot, so many; 
and most numerals (637). These adjectives are attached to any case of a substantive 
without varying their own forms. 


— 


STEMS IN -á-. 
The First Declension. 
Genitive singular -ae, genitive plural -á-rum. 
432. Stems in -A- include substantives and adjec- 


tives; both substantives and adjectives are feminine. 


433. Names of males are masculine (405): as, scriba, writer; also Hadria, 
the Adriatic, and rarely damma, deer, and talpa, soc. 


434. The nominative of stems in -à- ends in the shortened stem 
vowel .a. 


435. Stems in -a- are declined as follows: 














| 





ao) 
Example ménsa, ¢ab/e, a 9 tb 
| Stem ménsi., F. Ess 
d 9 
Singular 
Nom. ménsa table, a (or the) table -a 
| Gen. ménsae a table’s, of a table -ae 
Dat. ménsae to or for a table -ae 
| 4«. ménsam a tabe -am 
! AM. ménsa from, with, or by a table -a 
Pluraf 
Nom. ménsae tables (or the) tables -ae 
Gen, ménsárum fa^Mes', of tables -árum 
Dar. ménsis £o or fer tables -is 
| Acc, ménsás tables -as 
Abi. mensis from, with, or by tables -is 


a MÁS LLL . 
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SINGULAR CASES. 


436. -à- of the stem was shortened in the nominative and accusative singular at 
an early period (130, 132). A few apparent examples of the nominative in -&, found 
in the oldest writers, seem due to metrical causes: as, aquilà (Enn.). But -& occurs 
in Greek proper names (445). A couple of old masculine nominatives in -As are 
quoted (422): páricidas, murderer, and hosticapás, faker of enemies. In the 
accusative singular -àm occurs once: inimicitiám (Enn.). 

437. The genitive sometimes ends (1.) in -4i in poetry: as, aulài, of the 
hall; pictài, emóroidered ; (2.) in -às: as, molas, of a mill. This genitive 
is rare, but was always kept up in the word familias with pater or máter, 
sometimes with filius or filia: pater familias, ‘he goodman, mater familias, 
the housewife. But pater familiae, or in the plural patrés familiárum, is 
equally common. 

438. Town names and a few appellatives have a locative case in 
-ae: as, Rémae, at Lome, in Rome, militiae, tn war, in the field, 
in the army. 

PLURAL CASES. 


439. Compounds ending with -cola, :vhabiting, and -gena, dorn, and 
patronymics, sometimes have the gemtive plural in -tim in poetry: as, 
caelicolüm, of occupants of heaven; Graiugenüm, of Creek-born men ; 
Aeneadüm, of Aeneas's sons; also names of peoples: as, Lapithtm, of 
the Lapithae, “With these last -üm occurs even in prose: as, Crotóni&tüm, 
of the Crotona people. Others in -tm are drachmiim, amphorüm. 

440. In the dative and ablative plural, -eis sometimes occurs (443): as, tueis 
ingratieis, against your will (Plaut.). Nouns in -ia have rarely a single i: as, 
pecünis, dy moneys (Cic.); taenis, with fillets (Verg.); nónis Iünis, on the 
fifth of Tune (Cic.). See 24. 

441. In the dative and ablative plural, words in -Aia, or plural -&iae, have -&is, 
and those in -<€ia have -€is (127, 7): as KAL. MAIS, on the calends of May (inscr.); 
Biis, at Bajae (Hor.); pl&b£&is, p/edeian. 

442. The dative and ablative plural sometimes end in -&bus, particularly in 
deabus, goddesses, and filiábus, daughters, to distinguish them from deis, gods, 
and filiis, sozs. ambae, doth, and duae, fwo, regularly have ambübus and 
duabus. 

443. Other case forms are found in inscriptions, as follows: 

G. -ai, which may be monosyllabic or disyllabic in pronunciation: PVLCHRAI; 
LAVERNAL; 6S, after 8o B.c., chiefly in proper names, mostly Greek: HERAES; 
rarely in appellatives: DOMINAES; -ÉS: MINERVES; <8, VESTA; COIRA, i.e. 
Cürae. D. «ai, in all periods (96): FILIA1; -&: FORTVNA;: -É (96): FORTVNE. 
Ac. ea (61): TAVRASIA; MAGNA SAPIENTIA. Ab. -Ad (426): PRAIDAD. Loc. 
-ai: ROMAIL Plural: N. -ai (96): TAHELAI DATAI: -À, rare: MATRONA ; -€, 
rare and provincial (96): MVSTE, i.e. mystae. 1). and Ab. -eis, very often (98): 
SCRIBEIS; D. -ÀS, once: DEVAS CORNISCAS, i.e. divis Corniscis. Ab. -&s once 
(98): NvGEs, i.e. nügis. 

GREEK NOUNS. 


444- Greek appellatives always take a Latin form in the dative singular and in 
the plural, and usually throughout: thus, po&ta, M., foef, and aula, F., court, 
are declined like mé&nsa.  Masculines have sometimes a nominative -€s and accu- 
sative -én : as. anagndstés, reader, anagnóstén ; rarely an ablative -8: as, 
sophisté, sophist. Greek feminines in -& sometimes have Greek forms in late 
writers: as, N. grammaticé, ivory, G. grammatic€és, Ac. grammaticén, 
Ab. grammaticé (Quintil.). 
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445. Greek proper names sometimes have the following forms. Nominative 
masculine -ás, -€s8: as, Prfisias, Atridés ; feminine -à : as, Geld, Phaedri; 
-@: as, Circé. Geniuve feminine -€s : as, Circés. Accusative masculine -àn, 
-dén: as, Aenéan, Pélidén; feminine -én: as, Circén. Ablative feminine 
-€: as, Tisiphon&. Vocative -À or -a: as, Atrida, Atrida, Thyesta; -t&: 
as, Bodté; -dé: as, Aeacidé. 


STEMS IN -o-. 
The Second Declenston. 
Genitive singular -i, genitive plural -6-rum. 


446. Stems in -o- include substantives and adjec- 
tives, masculine or neuter. 


447. Most names of plants in -us are feminine (407); also the following: 
alvos or alvus, Jde//y, colus, distaf, domus, house, humus, ground, 
vannus, fan. 


448. The nominative of masculines ends, including the stem 
vowel, in -o-s, or usually -u-8; some end in -r; neuters end in 
-o-m, or usually -u-m. 


449. (1.) Stems in -o- with the nominative in -us or -um 
are declined as follows: 























n 
| Examples dominus, master, régnum, Aingdom,| E cc y = 
^ Stems domino-, M. régno-, Ne. E 

o 

Singular M. Ne. 
| Mom. |dominus, a (or the) master régnum -us -um 
Gen. domini, a master’s régni -i -i 
Dat. dominó, /o or for a master régnd -5 -ó 

Ace. dominum, a master [master régnum -um |-um 
AN. dominó, from, with, or bya régnd 5 -Ó 
Voc. domine, master -e 
Plural 

| Nem. |domini, (the) masters régna E -a 
Cen. dominórum, of masters régnórum -brum| -órum 
Dat. dominis, /o or for masters régnis | -is -is 
Ace. dominds, masters [masters régna | -6s -a 
AN. dominis, from, with, or by régnis is -is 


A 490. deus, go, is declined as follows: N. deus, G. dei, D. and Ab. ded, 
AL eum. Plural: N. dei, dii, commonly di, 6. deórum or deüm, D. and 
v. deis, dias, commonly dis, Ac. deds. 
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451. (-.) Stems in -o- with the nominative in -r or in -Aius, -Gius, 
or -dius are declined as follows: 








Examples puer, oy, ager, field, | Pompéius, Pompey, 
Stems puero-, M. agro-, M.; Pompéio-, M. 





























Singular 
Nom. | puer, a (or the) boy ager Pomp£ius 
Gen. pueri, a boy’s, of a boy agri Pompei 
Dat. puerd, fo cr for a boy agró Pomptió 
Ace. puerum, a doy agrum Pompéium 
Al, pueró, from, with, or by a boy| agro Pomptid 





Pom pai, Pompci 




























Plural 

Nom. | pueri, (the) doys agri Pompei 

Gen. puerórum, boys’, of boys agrórum | Pompé@idrum 
Dat. pueris, fo or for boys agris Pompé£is 

Mel puerós, Joys agrós Pomp€ids 
AD. pueris, from, with, or by boys | agris Pompéis 


SINGULAR CASES. 


452. -us and -um were originally -os and -om. But -us was used in the 
earliest times, -um somewhat later, and both became prevalent betwcen 218 and 55 
B.C. (107,¢). After u or v, however, the -os and -om were retained till toward 50 
A.D. (107, €); also after qu ; but -cus and -cum often displaced -quos and -quom 
(157): as, equos, equom, or ecus, ecum, Zerse, antiquos, antiquom, 
or anticus, anticum, azcient. In the vocative -e was always used, and is 
retained by Plautus in puere, fhow boy. 

453. Words in -rus with a long penult, as, sevérus, ser», and the following 
substantives with a short penult are declined like dominus (449): 

erus, master umerus, shoulder 
iüniperus, juniper uterus, womd 
numerus, number 

For adjective stems in -TO- with nominative -rus, see 615. 

454. Masculine stems in -ro- preceded by a short vowel or a mute, 
except those above (453), drop -os in the nominative, and have no vocative: 
as, stem puero-, N. puer, éoy (111,7). Most masculines in -ro- have a 
vowel before r only in the nominative -er (111,5): as agro-, N. agcr. But 
in compounds ending in -fer and -ger, carrying, having, and the follow- 
ing, the vowel before -r is a part of the stem, and is found in all the 
cases: 

adulter, Liber, Paramour, Liber puer, vir, doy, man 

gener, socer, son-in-law, father-in-law | liberi, vesper, children, evening 

For Mulciber, Hibér, and Celtibér, see the dictionary ; for adjective stems 
in -ro- with nominative «T, see Gib. Once socerus (Ll.). 
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455. nihilum, zothing, usually drops -um in the nominative and accusative, 
becoming nihil or nil, and similarly nÓn, sof, may be for noenum, naught (99) 
famul is used for famulus, s/ave, by Ennius and Lucretius, once each (111, 6). 


456. Substantives ending in -ius or -ium (but never adjectives), 
have commonly a single -i in the genitive singular: as,  - 


Vergilius, G. Vergíli (87); filius, so», G. fili; cónübium, marriage, 
G. cónübi. 


457. Vergil has once a genitive -il, fluvii, rivers. Propertius has -ii two or 
three times; with Ovid, Seneca, and later writers, -ii is common: as, gladii, (a 
sevrd ; even in proper names, which were the last to take -i1: as, Tarquinii ; but 
family names almost always retain a single -i. Locatives have -ii: as, Iconii (Cic.). 


458. Proper names ending in -üius, -8ius, or -dius have -ai, 
-&, or -Ói in the genitive and vocative singular and nominative 
plural, and -àis, -6is, or -Ois in the dative and ablative plural 
(127, 7): as, 

Gàius, G., V., and N. Pl. Gai, D. and Ab. Pl. Gáis; Pompéi, Pom- 


ptis; Boi, Bois. In verse -éi of the vocative is sometimes made one 
syllable(120): as, Pompei; Voltei (Hor.). 


459. Latin proper names in -ius have the vocative in -1 only: as, 


Vergilius, V. Vergili; Mercurius, V. Mercuri (57). So, also, 
filius, filij son; genius, geni, good angel; volturius, volturi, vulture ; 
meus, mi, my. 


460. Town names and a few appellatives have a locative case in 
41: as, Bphesi, in Ephesus, humi, on the ground, belli, in war. 


PLURAL CASES. 


461. In the nominative plural masculine, -ei sometimes occurs (465): as, nátei 

geminei, twins born (Plaut.) ; -eis or -is is rare (465): as, Sardeis, Sardians ; 

8, eyes ; not infrequently hisce, these here (Plaut.); masculine stems in -10- 

have rarely a single -i: as, fili, sons. For -ài, -&1, or -Ói, see 458. Thc nomina- 

tive and accusative plural of neuters ended anciently in -& (130, 2). But -À was 
shortened at an early period, 


452. In the common genitive plural -órum, the -o- of the stem is 
lnzthened (123). A genitive plural in -üm (or, after v, in -<6m) is common 
from divos, divus, and deus, cod; from d&nürius, denar, modius, /ecé, 
Dummus, mony, SÉstertius, ses/erce, and talentum, dent, with numerals ; 
td ftum. cardinals and distributives (641): as, divóm, divlüm, deüm; 
mille s€éstertiim ; ducentiim; binüm. The u was originally long (132); 
but it was shortened before 100 A.D. 


463. Other masculine substantives have occasionally this genitive: as, liberfim, 
of children ; particularly in set phrases and in verse: as, centuria fabrüm, century 

mechanics; Graitim, of Grecks. With neuter substantives, as oppidüm, for 
Oppidórum, of towns, and with adjectives it is rare. 


464. In the dative and ablative plural. -eis is rare (98): as, Epidamnieis 
(Pau, Stems in -iO- have rarely a single i: as, filis, for sons. For -àis, 
"ria -Óis, sec 455. ambó, duh, and duo, ¢wo, have ambdbus and dudbus 
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465. Other case forms are found in inscriptions as follows: 

N. -08, -om, with o retained (107, c): FILIOS, TRIBVNOS; POCOLOM j in 
names -0 (66): CORNELIO; -U, rare: LECTV; -iS, or -i, for -ius (135, 2): CAECILIS; 
CLAVDI ; neuter -O (61): POCOLO. G. oldest form -1: VRBANI; -€i, from 146 B.C. 
to Augustus: POPVLEI; CONLEGEI; -ii from stems in -io- not before Tiberius: 
COLLEGII. Ac. -Om (107 c): VOLCANOM ; -O (61): OPTVMO VIRO; -U: GREMIV. 
Ab. «od, not after 186 B.c. (426): POPLICOD, PREIVATOD. Plural: N. -ei, always 
common (98): VIREL; FILEI ; -ÉS, -eis, -18 (461): ATILIES; COQVES: LEIBEREIS, 
i.e. liberi; MAGISTREIS; MAGISTRIS; -É, rare: PLOIRVME, i.e. plürumi. G. 
-Óm or -Ó (61) ROMANOM; ROMANO; -Óro (61): DVONORO. D. and Ab. -eis, 


the only form down to about 130 B.c. (98) : ANTIQVEIS; PROXSVMEIS; -&8, twice: 
CAVATVRINES., 


GREEK NOUNS. 


466. Greek stems in -o- are generally declined like Latin nouns, but 
in the singular sometimes have -os in the nominative, -on in the nomi- 
native or accusative neuter, rarely -ü in the genitive, or -Ó in the feminine 
ablative. Plural, nominative sometimes -oe, masculine or feminine, and 
genitive, chiefly in book-titles, -Ón: as, 


Nominative Tlios; [lion or [lium. Genitive Menandrü, of Menander. 
Ablative feminine adjective lecticà octóphoró, i» a sedan with eight bearers. 
Plural: nominative Adelphoe, the Brothers; can&phoroe, basket-bearers, femi- 
nine. Genitive Geórgicón liber, 400k of Husbandry. For Androgeds, 
Athés and Panthüs, see the dictionary. 


CONSONANT STEMS. 
The Third Declension. 
Genitive singular -is, genitive plural -um. 


467. Consonant stems are mostly substantive, and 
include both gender words and neuters. 


Comparatives and a few other words are adjective. For the 
gender of substantives, see 570. 


468. The nominative of consonant stems ends in -s (or -x); 
or in -n (-6), -l, -r, or -s of the stem, rarely in -c or -t. 


469. Most consonant stems have one syllable less in the 
nominative than in the genitive. 


Such words are called 7/sparisy/labic words or /»tparisyllables : 
as, nominative rex, king, one syllable; genitive régis, of a king, 
two syllables. 


470. Many consonant stems have a double form: one form used 
in the nominative singular (neuters have this form in the accusative 
also), another form in the other cases: as, 
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iüdex, juror, stem of nominative ifidec- (136, 2), of other cases iüdic- ; 
fldmen (103, a), special priest, lámia- (103, a) ; virgd, maid, virgine (105,7); 
auceps (107,4), /owler, aucup- (104,¢) ; ebur (107, ¢), 7vory, ebor- ; genus, 
vace, gener- (145; 107, c) ; tristius (346), svdider, tristidr- ( 346) ; corpus (107,¢), 
body, corpor- (105,7); pater (135,2), /a'her, patr-. Insuch instances the stem 
of the oblique cases is taken for brevity to represent both forms of the stem. 


I, MUTE STEMS. 


471. (1.) Stems in a guttural mute, -g- or -c-, are declined 
as follows : 


Examples rex, ding, dux, /eader, | iüdex, juror, 


Stems rég-, M. duc-, M. | iüdic-, M.,F. 
Singular 

| Nom.  |rEx, a (or the) hing dux iüdex 

| Gen. régis, a king’s, of a king ducis iüdicis 

o Dat. régi, fo or for a king duci iddici 
Ace. régem, a hing [4ing| ducem iüdicem 
Ad. rége, from, with, or by a duce ifidice 
Plural 
Nom. | régés, (the) kings ducés iüdic&s 
Gen. regum, 4ings’, of kings ducum iüdicum 
Dat. régibus, /o or for kings ducibus | iüdicibus 
Ace. régés, kings [Aings| ducés iidicés 


AM.  |régibus, from, with, or by | ducibus | iüdicibus 





In the nominative and accusative, neuters have no case ending in the 
singular, and -a in the plural. In the other cases they have the same case 
endings as gender stems. 


472. (a.) Examples of stems in -g-, with nominative -x, genitive 
-gis, are: 


-ex, -egis grex, M., (F.), Aerd; aquilex, M., sfring-hunter, hydraulic 
engineer. 


-€x, -Egis rÉx, M., ding; interr€x, regent; léx, F., /aw; and N. and Ac 
exléx, exlégem, beyond the law, adjective. 


-ex, -igis rémex, M., oarsman. 
-Ix, -lgis — strix, F., screech-owl. 
-Gnx, -ugis coniünx (122, c) or coniux, M., F., spouse. 
-Uux,-ügis  früx, F., fruit. 
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473- (5) Examples of stems in -c-, with nominative -x, genitive 


-Cis, are: 
-acis 
-acis 
-ecis 


-ax, 
-ax, 
-ex, 


-écis 
-icis 


-Ex, 
-ex, 


-ix, -icis 


-ix, -icis 


-Óx. -Ócis 
“ux, -ucis 


fax, F., torch, no G. Pl. in good writers (430). 
pax, F., peace, Pl. only N. and Ac pacés; limáüzr, F., snai/. 


faenisex, M., Aaycutter, nex, F., murder; preci, D., F., prayer, 
no N., usually plural. 


vervéx, M., wether; alléx, F., JisA-picEke, also all&c, Ne. 


Masculines mostly: apex, foim/. cürex, F., rusk; caudex or 
codex, ^/«4, book : cimex, dug; cortex, M., F., dark; culex, 
nat, forfex, M., F., shears; frutex, shrub: flex, F., holmvak, 
illex, M.. F., seducer ; imbrex, file; latex, fluid: müÜrex, purple 
shell; obicc, Ab., M., F., dar, no N.; paelex, F., concubine, 
pollex, thumd; pilex, fea; pümex, pumice-stonc; ramex, blood- 
vessel; rumenx, sorre/,; silex, M., F., fint,; sdrex, shrew-mouse ; 
vortex or vertex, u/ir/, vitex, F., a shrub. Also some com- 
pounds: as, ifidex, juror, artifex, ar/isan ; auspex, bird-viewer. 


Feminines most: appendix, addition, calix, M., cup, filix, 
fern, fulix, g«//  tornix, M., arch; larix, larch; pix, pitch, 
no G. Pl. (430); Salix, willow: varix, swollen vein; vicis, G., 
change, no N., D., or G. Pl. (430). 

Feminines: cervix, #eck; cicatrix, scar; cornix, crow; cSturnix 
(62), quai/; ldix, blanket: radix, row. struix, Aeap. Also 
coxendix, /;/^, later coxendix, coxendicis. 


vx, F., voice. 


crux, F. cross; dux, M., F., Vader: nux, F., »wutsree, mul; 
trádux, M., vinc/ayer. 


474. (2.) Stems in a dental mute, -d- or -t-, are declined as 


follows : 





, Examples | custds, Zee/er, | actas, aye, | virtüs, v/r(ue, | miles, Soldier, 
' A Stems custód-, M. | aetat-, F. virtüt-, F. milit-, M. 
Singular 

Nom. custós aetás virtüs miles 
Gen. custddis ! aetatis virtütis militis 
Dat. custódi aetati virtüti militi 
Acc. custódem aetatem virtitem militem 
AM. custóde aetate virtüte milite 
Plural 
Wom. custédés aetatés virtütés milités 

| Gen. custódum aetatum virtitum militum 
Dat. custódibus aetatibus virtütibus militibus 
Ace. custódés aetatés virtfiités milités 
Abl. aetatibus | virtütibus militibus 








custódibus 
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475. (a.) Examples of stems in -d-, with nominative -&, genitive 

-dis, are: 

-as,-adis vas, M., F., personal surety, no G. Pl. (430). 

-aes, -aedis praes, M., bondsman. 

-es, -idis | obses, M., F., hostage; praeses, M., F.,overseer. *dEses, s/o(hful, 
adjective. 

-Es, -edis pés, M., foo. 

-Es, -@dis hé@rés, M., F., Acir; exhérés, disinherited, adjective; mercés, 
F., reward. 

-is, idis ^ Feminines: capis, cup; cassis, Aelmet; cuspis, spear-point ; 
prómulsis, appetizer; lapis, M., stone. 

-6s, -bdis custds, M., F., guard. 

-aus, -audis laus, F., praise. 

-us, -udis pecus, F., beast, head of cattle. 

“Os, -üddis Feminines: incüs, a»vi/; palüs, swam, nominative once in Horace 
palus, as from an -o- stem; subscüs, dovetail. 


476. s€dés, F., scat, has an -s- stem, namely -&s (236), in the nominative, and 
s2d- in the other cases (401); G. Pl. s€dum, once sédium (Vell. Pat) The 
only example of a neuter stem in -d-, with nominative -r, genitive -dis, is cor 
(171, 2), heart, cordis, no G. Pl. (430). 


477. (&.) Examples of stems in -t-, with nominative -s, genitive 
-tis, are: 
-as,-atis anas, F., duck; G. Pl. also anitum (Cic.), and Ac. Pl. anités 
( Plaut. ). 


eis, -atis — aetüs, F., age; also numerous other feminines in -tás (262). 
-ts,-etis — interpres, M., F., co-dctucen; seges, F., crop; teges, F., mat. 


*t$,-iti8 — Masculines mostly: ames, net fole; antistes, M., F., overseer; 
caespes, so; comes, M., F., companion; eques, horseman; 
fómes, finder; gurges, whirlpool; hospes, M., F., guest-friend ; 
limes, fath ; merges, F., sheaf; miles, M., F., soldier; palmes, 
vine-sprout; pedes, man afoot, infantry. poples, hough; stipes, 
trunk; termes, dough; trámes, 4y-fath. dives, rich; sdOspes, 
safe; superstes, surviving; caelite, Ab., occupant of heaven, no 
N., adjectives. : 


-ts,-etis — abiEs, F., ir; ariés, M., ram; pariés, M., wall, 


75, -His  Feminines: quiés and requiés, rest, no D., Ac. often requiem, 
Ab. usually requié (603); inquiés, wzrest, N. only. 


3, -otis compos, master of, adjective. 


bs, -Stis nepós, M., grandson, proflicate: sacerdés, M., (ries ; cos, F., 
whetstone, no G. Pl. (430); dds, F., dowry, no G. Pl. in good writers 
(43c) ; dótum once (Val. Max.), and dótium in the jurists. 


“Us, “Qtis = Feminines : juventüs, youth, salüs, cxfence; senectas, off 
ace. Servitüs, s/avwry, all singular only; and virtüs, tertuc, with 
a plural. 
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478. vütEs, dard, has an -s- stem, namely -@s (236), in the nominative, and 
vüt- in the other cases (401); G. Pl. vátum, but thrice vatium (Cic.). The only 
example of a neuter stem in -t-, with nominative -t, genitive -tis, is caput, 
head, capitis, and its compounds occiput, back of the head and sinciput, jole. 
lac, Ne., mi/k, lactis, has in old and late Latin nominative and accusative lacte, 
Jact once in Varro (171, 2); acc. lactem occurs in Petronius once and later. 


479. (3.) Stems ina labial mute, -b- or -p-, are declined as follows : 
müniceps, durgess, stem münicip-, M., F. 


Singular: N. müniceps, G. münicipis, D. münicipi, Ac. münicipem, 
Ab. münicipe. Plural: N. münicipés, G. münicipum, D. münicipibus, 
Ac. miinicipés, Ab. münicipibus. 


480. Examples of stems in -b- or -p-, with nominative -s, genitive 

-bis or -pis, are: 

-ebs, -ibis caelebs, unmarried, adjective, the only stem in -b-. 

——, -apis dapis, G., F., feast, N. and D. S., and G. Pl. not used (430). 

-eps, -ipis adeps or adips, M., F., fat, no G. Pl.; forceps, M., F. pincers; 
müniceps, durgicr. particeps, sAaring, and princeps, Ars, 
adjectives. 

-eps, -upis auceps, fow/cr ; manceps, contractor, mancupis or mancipis. 

—, -ipis stipis, G., F., smal] change, no N. 


-ops, -opis Ops, F., old Opis (Plaut.), goddess of power ; opis, G., F., help, no 
N., D. once only, Pl. opés, means (415). 


II. STEMS IN A CONTINUOUS CONSONANT. 
481. (1.) Stems in -l- and -n- are declined as follows: 





Examples |cónsul, conss4/, — leÓ, dion, imag, likeness, 








| nomen, sane, 
Stems cónsul, M. ;,  león,M. | imágin., F. nómin., Ne. 
Singular 
Nom. cónsul leó imágó nómen 
Gen. cónsulis leónis imaginis ndminis 
Dat. cónsuli leóni imagini nómini 
Ace. cónsulem leónem imaginem nómen 
AM. cónsule leóne | imágine nómine 
Plural ! 
Nom. cónsulés leóné&s imáginés nómina 
Gen. ! cónsulum leónum | imáginum nóminum 
Dat. cónsulibus leónibus imaginibus nóminibus 
Ace. ' cénsulés | lednés imaginés ndmina 
Abl. cónsulibus lednibus imaginitus nóminibus 
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482. Examples of stems in -l-, with nominative -1, genitive -lis, are : 
-Àl,-alis — sál, M., sa/, sometimes Ne. in the singular; no G. Pl. (430). 
-el, -ellis fel (171. 1), Ne., ga// ; mel, Ne. Aoney ; plural only fella, mella. 
el, -ilis — mügil, M., muélet; pügil, M., éoxer ; vigil, M., watchman, 
-0l, -dlis sdl, M., sun, no G. Pl. (430). 
-ul, -ulis cónsul, consu/; praesul, Aead dancer; exsul, exile. 


483. (a.) Examples of stems in -n-, with nominative -en, geni- 

| tive -inis, are: 
flàmen, M., ?ries? ; pecten, M., com? ; tibicen, M., piper ; tubicen, M., trum. 
Kr: sanguen, Ne., d/ood, Many neuters in -men (224): as, certámen, contest. 


484. (6.) Examples of stems in -n-, with nominative -3, geni- 
tive -Ónis, are: 

Many masculine concretes: as, pugid, dagger ; words of the agent (211): as, 
praedd, roéóer ; and family names: as, CicerÓ. Feminine abstracts in -iÓ (227), 
in| many in -tid or -siÓ (228): as, Opinid, notion ; COgitatid, thought. 


485. (c.) Examples of stems in -n-, with nominative -3, geni- 
tive -inis, are: 

Masculines: Apolló; cardd, Ainge; Srdd, rank; turbó, whirlwind. 
tomo, M. F., Auman being; n&mó, nobody; for G. and Ab., nüllfus and 
nud are generally used; margd, M., F., drink. Feminines: grandad, A«/. 
barundó, reed; hirundd, swallow; hirddd, /eec^ ; testüdO, fortoise; virgo, 
"iden. Many in -d6, -dinis (225). -gd, -ginis (226), and -tüdó, -tüdinis 
264): as, cupidó, also M., desire; imag, likeness; sOlitdd, loneliness. 


. sanguls, M., d/ood, stem sanguin-, takes -s in the nominative (171, 4). 
Canis, M.. F., dog, stem can-, and iuvenis, M., F., young person, stem iuven-, 
have the nominative formed like that ot -i- stems. For senex, o/d man, see 5... 


487. (2.) Stems in -r- and -s- are declined as follows: 


Examples | pater, father, | dolor, fuss, | flos, fower, | genus, race, 








Stems patr-, M. dolór-, M. fldr-, M. | gener-, Ne. 
Singular 
Vom. pater dolor flds genus 
Gen. patris doldris flóris generis 
Dat. patri dolóri flóri generi 
Ace, patrem dolórem flórem genus 
AB. patre dolóre flóre genere 
Plural 
Nom. patrés doldrés flórés genera 
Gen, patrum dolórum flórum generum 
| Dat. patribus dolóribus : fldribus generibus 
Ave, patrés | doldrés | fldrés genera 
i 
| 


patribus dolóribus flóribus | generibus | 
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488. Many stems in -r- ended originally in -s-, which became -r- be- 
tween two vowels, and in some words in the nominative also (1 $4): as, flds, 
M , flower, G. *fldsis, flóris; honós, M., Aonour, G. hondris, N. honor. 


489. (a.) Examples of stems in -r-, with nominative -r, genitive 

-ris, are: 

-ar, -aris  baccar, Ne., a plant; iübar, Ne., rarely M., bright sky, no PI. 

-àr, -aris lar, M., household god; G. Pl. larum ; two or three times larium. 

-ür, -arris far (171, 1), Ne., spelt; Pl. only N. and Ac. farra. 

-er, -eris — Masculines: acipénser, sturgeon; agger, mound; Unser, rarely 
F., goose; asser, fol; carcer, he ; later, drick; mulier, 
F., woman; passer, sparrow; vOmer, ploughshare. Neuters: 
cadaver, corpse; tüber, swelling; über, breast; verberis, G., 
lash, no N., generally Pl.; acer, »taf/e, and some other plant names: 
sce 573. pauper, foor, adjective. 

eter, -tris accipiter, M., Aaw£; früter, M., óroher; miter, F., smother; 
pater, M., father. 

-ér, -Éris  vér, Nc. ; no Pl. 

-Or, -oris aequor, Ne., sea; marmor, Ne., marble; arbor, F., tree. 

-or, -Óóris olor, M., «ea»; soror, F., sister; uxor, F., wife. Many mascu- 
lines in -or for -68 (237): as, Odor, swe//,; and in -tor, -tOris 
(205): as, amátor, /vver. Also gender comparatives of adjectives : 
as, tristior (346), M., F., sadder. 

-ur, -oris  Neuters: ebur, ;/vory ; Pl. only ebora ; rdbur, Aa»? of oak; PL 
róbora common, róborum and rdboribus twiceeach. Also femur 


thigh, femoris or feminis, and iecur, rer, iecoris, iecineris, 
or iocineris. 


-ur, -uris augur, M., F., augur, furfur, M., dram; turtur, M., F., turtle 
dove ; voltur or vultur, M., va/turc. Neuters: fulgur, ZigAtring; 
guttur, rarely M., /4roat ; murmur, »urmur , Sulpur, sulphur. 
cicur, fame, adjective. ° 


-ür, -üris für, M., thief 

490. volucris, F., dird, stem volucr-, has its nominative formed like that 
of -i- stems. . 

491. (4.) Examples of stems in -s-, or -r- for -s-, with nominative 
-8, genitive -ris, are: 
-aes, -aeris aes, Ne., coffer, éronse ; in the Pl. only aera and aerum are usual. 


-és, -eris  Cerés. pübés, wangreen ; imptibés, immature, adjectives; for 
the last more commonly impübis, like brevis (630). 

eis, -eris cinis, M., ashes; cucumis, M., cuc uméer, also with -i- stem; 
pulvis, M., dust; vómis, M., pivughshare, 

-ds, -oris arbds, I’., free. 


-Ós, -Oris Masculines: flós, ower ; mÓs, custom: rÓS, dew, no G. Pl. (430); 
, lepós, zrace; honós or honor, Avnour, and some old Latin words. 
tor ‘ater -Or : as, odós or Odor, s»c// (489). Ós, Ne., mouth, facts 

no G. Pl. (430). 
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-08, -eris — Neuters: acus, Ausk; foedus, treaty; fünus, funeral; genus, 
racc ;, 2lómus (134), dew ; holus, gvcex stuf; latus, side; münus, 
n onus, ówrden ; Opus, work; pondus, weight; raudus or 

dus, piece of copper; Scelus, crime; idus, cor::tellation ; ulcus, 
sore; vellus, ficece; viscus, dowel, usually plural ; volnus or vul- 
nus, wound. Also Venus, F., and vetus, o/d, adjective. 

ous, «Oris  Neuters: corpus, Jody; decus, grace; d&decus, disgrace; faci- 
nus, deed; faenus, interest; frigus, cold; litus, shore; nemus, 
grove; pectus, breast; pecus, /ffoct; penus, store; pignus, 
(pare; stercus, dung; tempus, ¢fime; tergus, óac&. Also 

epus, M., dare. 

eus, -Oris Neuter comparatives of adjectives: as, tristius (346), sadder. 

-fis, -Oris Neuters: cris, /eg; itis, rich, Pl. iüra, G. Pl. twice only (Plaut.; 
Cato), no D. or Ab. PL; iüs, droth, püs, pus, ris, country, tis, 
frankincense, Pl. only N. and Ac. iüra, &c. tellüs, F., earth. 

492. vas, Ne., vessel, utensi/, retains the 8 between two vowels: G. vásis, 
D. vasi, Ab. vase, plural N. and Ac. vasa; the G. vásórum, and D. and 
Ab. vasis, are formed from an -o- stem, váso- (401). ménsis, M., month, 
ménsis, has its nominative formed like that of -i- stems; G. Pl. ménsum, 
sometimes ménsuum or ménsium. 08 (171, 1) Nc, done, OSSiS, has no G. 
PL in good writers (430): ossium . 

493. The two neuters virus, ga//, poison, and volgus or vulgus, the crowd, 
have -O- stems, exccpt in the nominative and accusative (401), and no plural: thus, 
N. and Ac. volgus, 6. volgi, D. and Ab. volgó. A masculinc accusative volgum 
is sometimes found. The Greek neuter pela us, the deep, has also G. pelagi, D. 
and Ab. pelagó, Pl. N. and Ac. pelagé (508). 


Ill, STEMS IN -U- OR -V-. 


494. Four substantives with stems in -ü- or -v-, gris, F. crane, 
pus; sis, M., I'., sow, swine, suis; bós, M., I°., ox, cow, bovis; and nix, 

4 snow, nivis, follow the consonant d:clension; also the genitive Iovis, 
and the other oblique cases of Iuppiter (500). But süs has in the plural 
dative and ablative 5uibus, sübus, or subus; bós has in the plural genitive 
boum or bovum, rarely bovom (107,«), and in the dative and ablative 
bóbus, or oftener bübus; nix has no genitive plural in good writers (430) : 
nivium late, once nivum. 


SINGULAR CASES. 


. 495. (1.) The nominative singular of gender stems in a mute 
Is formed by adding -s to the stem (422) : as, 

rég-, Eig, N. rBx (164, 1) ; duc-, leader, N. dux (135. 1); custód-, cad, 
N. cust3s (171, 5); aetát-, ave, N. aetás (171, 5) ; caelib-, ssmarried, N. 
Celebs (54) ; münicip-, duryhker, N. müniceps. hiem-, swr»er, the only 
stem in -m-, N. hiemps (167) or hiems, also takes -s. 

496. (2.) Stems in a continuous consonant, -l-, -n-, -r-, or 
**-, and neuters have no nominative suffix (422, 423) : as, 

Consul-, consul, N. consul; flàmin-, sfeciir/ priest, N. flamen; agger-, 
Mound, N. agger; iür- for iüs-, right, N. its. Ul 


For cor, Acart, see 476; lacte, lac, mi/é, 473; sanguis, &od, 486; -8 
U neuter adjectives, 612. 
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497. (a.) Stems in -6n- drop -n- in the nominative ; stems in -in- 
for -on- drop -n-, and end in -6 : as, 


león-, /son, N. leO; imagin- for imagon-, /i£eness, N. imügó. 


498. (^.) Stems of one syllable in -r- for -s- usually retain -s in the 
nominative: as, flor- for flós-, M., /fower, N. flos; iür- for iüs-, Ne. 
right, N. iüs. Some of more than one syllable also retain -s: see 491 ; but 
in others -s is changed to -r, and in masculines a preceding Ó is shortened: 
as, odds, sme//, odor. lepds, grace, retains -ds. 


. 499. (c) Four stems in -er- for -is- have the nominative singular in -is : 
cinis, ashes, cineris; cucumis, cucumber, cacumeris or cucumis ; pul- 
vis, dust, pulveris; and vdmis, oftener vÓómer, sloughshare, vVomeris. 


500. The following have the nominative singular formed from a differ- 
ent stem from that of the other cases (401): 


iter, journey, itineris, stems iter-, itiner-; Iuppiter (389) Iovis ; supel- 
1éx, furniture, supelléctilis (545) 5 senex, o/d man, man of Jorty or more, 
senis, stems senece, sen-. For sEÉdÉs, seat, see 476; vatés, dard, 475. 
canis, dog, N. also canés (Plaut. Enn., Lucil.), iuvenis, young or middle-aged 


person (486), volucris, bird (490), and mé€nsis, month (492), have their nomina- 
tives formed like those of -i- stems. 


501. An old dative in -& is sometimes retained in set phrases (507): as, aeré, 
money; iGré, right. See 98. 


502. Substantives have rarely an ablative in -i or -ei like -i- stems: 
as, capiti (Catull), Acad, for capitc; dótei (Plaut.), dowry, for dóte. 
Substantives used as adjectives have sometimes -i: as artifici man, te//4 
artist hand ; but often -e: as. dlite lápsü, with winged glide. For -@ in old 
Latin there is no certain evidence. 


503. Adjectives in the comparative degree have sometimes an ablative in -1: 
as, melióri, éetter, for melióre. Adjectives ‘of one ending’ with consonant 
stems (624) have always -e, except vetus, o/d, which has sometimes veteri. 


504. Town names and a few appellatives have a locative case in 
-1: as, Karthagini, a/ Carthage; rüri, a-feld, in the country. 


PLURAL CASES. 


505. The nominative and accusative plural masculine and feminine have rarely 
-Is, like stems in -i-: as sacerddtis, priests; melidris, detter. For -à in 
neuters in old Latin, see 130, 2. 


506. The genitive plural of stems in -tüt- (262) is sometimes -ium, like that of 
-j- stems: as, Civitatium, communities; voluptátium, pleasures (Cic.); but 
c iiefly in or after the Augustan age. ménsis, month, has mÉnsum, but often 
ménguum, sometimes m&nsium. 4les, ,4/rd, has sometimes Zlituum in hex- 
ameter verse. For the dative and ablative -büs, see 2505. 


507. Other case forms are found in inscriptions, as follows : 


N. MvNICIPES ; -Ó for -Ós (66): MA10,i.e. maids or maior. G. -es, as early 
as 218 B.C. : SALVTES ; -US, from 186 to 100 B.C. : NOMINVS ; -Uu (66): CAESARV- 
D. -ei: vIRTVTEI, soon after 290 B.C. ; HEREDEI, 45 B.C. ; -É, disappeared soonet 
than -ei except in set phrases (501), but is equally old: IVNONE; IOVRE, Ac. -€ 
(61): APICE. Ab. -id (426): CONVENTIONID, i.e. cÓóntióne ; -ei: vIRTVTEE = 
-l: HEREDI, Plural: N. -is: 10vDiCis. G. -Om: rovMILIONOM; -ium = 
MVNICIPIVM. D.-ebus: TEMPESTATERVS. Ac. “IS? MVNICIPIS, 
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GREEK NOUNS. 


$08. Greek appellatives of the consonant declension occasionally retain Greek 
case endings: as, lampas, torch, G. lampados, Ac. lampada. Plural: N. 
lampades, Ac. lampadas. d€r, air, has usually the accusative dZera, and 
aethér, ufper air, always has aethera. In the plural nominative and accusative, 
cÉtus, swimming monster, melos, strain of music, and pelagus (493), the deep, 
have -€: as, c€t€. Genitive -Ón, rare: as, epigrammatón, efigrams. Dative 
and ablative -matis from words in -ma, -matis: as, po&matis, poems (401). 

sog. Greek proper names of the consonant declension are usually 
declined like Latin ones in old Latin and prose. From Vergil and Proper- 
tius on, Greek case endings grow more and more frequent, especially in 
poetry; they are best learned for every name from the dictionary; the 
commonest forms are: 

Genitive -os: as, Pin, Panos; -üs, with nominative -6: as, Mantd, 
Mantüs. Dative -i, rare: as, Mindidi. Accusative -a, common with names 
of persons in poetry, not in prose, more common with those of places, and even 
in pose: as, Acheronta; always Pina; -Ó, with feminines in -Ó, -Qs: 
as, Didd. Vocative: Pallas, Pallà; in old Latin the nominative is com- 
monly used instead of the vocative. Plural: Nominative -es: as, Arcades. 
Dative -sin, rare: as, L€mniasin. Accusative -as, very common: as, Lele- 
gas; in prose, Macedonas ; also in words not Greek: as, Allobrogas (Caes.). 

$10. Names in -eus, like Orpheus, are usually declined like -o- stems (449). 
They have less frequently Greek forms: as, G. Orpheos, D. Orphei or Orphi, 
Ac. Orphea. Accusative rarely -&a: as, Mionéa. | 

$II. Some names in -És have the genitive in -is or -I and the accusative in -em 
or -€n (401): as, SSdcratés, G. Sócratis or Socrati, Ac. usually SScratem, 
also Sócratén.  Achillés and Ulixés have in the genitive -ei, -@}, or -i. 
Names in -cl£s have rarely the accusative -clea: as, Periclea. 

$12. Some names in -is have forms either from a stem in -id-, or from one in 
-i-: as, Paris, G. Paridis, D. Paridi, Ac Paridem, Parim or Parin, V. 


STEMS IN -i- AND MIXED STEMS. 
| The Third Declension. 
Genitive singular -is, genitive plural -i-um. 
513. Stems in -i- include both substantives and 


adjectives, gender words and neuters. 


For the gender of substantives, see 570. 

$14. The nominative of gender stems in -i- ends usually in -s 
(or -x), sometimes in -1 or -r; that of neuter substantives has no 
sufix, and ends usually in -e, sometimes in -1 or -r. 
. $15. Most stems in -i- have as many syllables in the nomina- 
lve as in the genitive. 
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| Examples tussis, cough, turris, tower, amnis, river, | hostis, enemy, 





5 16-520. } Words: [nffectiom. 





Such words are called Purisyllabic words, or Partsyllables - as, 
nominative civis, cézzen, two syllables; genitive civis, of a c#tizen, 
also two syllables. 


516. Stems in -i- are declined in the main like consonant stems, but 
have -im in the accusative of some substantives, and -1 in the ablative of 
adjectives, of some gender substantives, and of neuters; in the plural the 
have -ium in the genitive, -is often in the accusative of gender words, an 
-ia in the nominative and accusative neuter. 


I. PARISYLLABLES. 


517. (1.) Parisyllabic gender stems in -i- with the nominative 
in -is are declined as follows: 














and 
case 
endings 











Stem: tussi-, F. | turri-, F. | amni-, M. | hosti-, M.F. |j 
Singular ' 

Nom. tussis turris ; amnis hostis -is 

Gen. tussis turris amnis | hostis -is 

Dit. tussi | turri amni , hosti -i 

Acc. tussim | turrim, -em amnem hostem -im, -em 

Abl tussi turri, -e | amne, -i hoste -i, -e 

Piur.i | 

Non. tussés turrés amnés hostés -Es 

Gen, Iturrium amnium hostium -ium 

Dat. turribus = amnibus | hostibus -ibus 

Acc. , tussis, -€s turris, -És — amnis, -és , hostis, -Es | -is, -&s 


ADM. | | turribus amnibus | hostibus -ibus 


518. (a.) Like the singular of tussis are declined parisyllabic names of rivers 
and places, like Tiberis, Hispalis. Also cucumis, M., cwcum?er (but see 
got), and the defectives sitis, L.. ¢4irs¢, Ac. sitim, Ab. siti, no plural; and vis, 
EF. fower, Ac. vim, Ab. vi. Plural (gor): N. vir&és, G. virium, D. and Ab. 
viribus, Ac. viris or virés. (The D. vi is only found twice; a N. and Ac. PL 
vis is very rare.) 


519. (^) The following feminines are declined like turris, with -im 
or -em in the accusative, and -i or -e in the ablative : 
clavis, 4«cy návis, cesse s&mentis, planting 
febris, fever puppis, stern strigilis, stin-scraper 


So also in the oblique cases, Liger, the Licer. Arar, the Arar, has in the 
accusativ: -im, in the ablative -e or -1. 


$20. Secüris, «ve, messis, «rf, and restis, ro/e, also have -im or -em 
in the accusative, but onl secüri, messe, and reste in the ablative. can&lis, 
conduit, has only -em in the accusative, and only -i in the ablative. 
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$21. (c.) The following are declined like amnis, with -em in the 
accusative, and -i or -e in the ablative: 


avis, bird civis, citizen füstis, «/uó 
bilis, dite classis, /lect ignis, five 


$22. (d.) Most parisyllabic stems in -i-, with the nominative in 
is are declined like hostis: as, 


énsis, M., e/uive; piscis, M., fish; aedis, F., temple, Pl. house (418); 
vitis, F., vine; and a great many others. Also gender forms of adjectives 
in -i- ‘of two endings ' (630), except the ablative singular, which ends in -i. 


$23. (2.) Parisyllables in -i- with the nominative in -és 
have their other cases like those of hostis : such are: 


caedés, bloodshed; cautés, rock; cladés, disaster; indolés, natrve 
disposition, no Pl.; labés, fa//; mdlés, pile; nübés, cloud: prdlés, ofF 
spring, no Pl.; pübés, young population, no Vi.; rüpés, crag; saepés, 
dre; stragés, slaughter; subolEs, offspring : tabés, wasting, no PL, temi- 
nines; and some others. Masculine: verrés, deur ; volpés or vulpes, /ox. 


$24. famés, Aunger, has G. twice fami (Cato, Lucil.), Ab. always famé 
(103), no Pl; pl&b&s, commons, N. also plébs or pléps, has G. pl&béi (603), 
plébi or pl&bis, no Pl. 


$25. (3.) A few stems in -bri-, -cri-, or -tri-, are declined as follows: 
imber, s4ower, stem imbri-, M. 


Singular: N. imber, G. imbris, D. imbri, Ac. imbrem, Ab. imbri, 
oltener imbre. Plural: N imbrés, (;. imbrium, D. imbribus, Ac. imbris 
© imbr&és, Ab. imbribus. So also lunter or linter, F. ( M.), ¢ué, dvua/, üter, 
M., Lather éag, and venter, M., /c//y, but with only -e in the Ab. ; and the mascu- 
da adjectives in -bri-, -cri-, -tri-, N. -er (628); these last have in the Ab. 

ys -1. 


$26. (4.) Parisyllabic neuters in -i- with the nominative in -e 
are declined as follows: 


























Examples sedile, 3eat, Mare, = sect, E - 9 E | 
Stems sedili-, Ne. mari-, Ne. 58803, 
— oe LLL o 
Singular Plural Singular | Plural S.! p. 
LL NN a MEM 
Nom. sedile sedilia mare ' maria |-e -ia 
Gen, sedilis sedilium | maris , -is -ium 
Dat, sedili sedilibus ^ mari | i-i .-ibus 
p" sedile sedilia mare  ' maria  -e -ia 
9. | sedili sedilibus mari D -ibus 


nome: mare has rarely the ablative mare in verse: in the plural only the 
ative and accusative are usual; but a genitive marum is once quoted « Naev.), 
the ablative maribus is once used by Caesar. 
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§28. Examples of parisyllabic neuters in -i-, with the nominative 
in -e, genitive -is, are : 

ancile, sacred shield ; aplustre, ancient ; conclave, suite of rooms ; insigne, 
ensign; praesaepe, s/a//, réte, net, Ab. réte. Also the neuter of adjectives in 
-i- ‘of two endings ' (630), and some words in -ile, -dle, -dre, originally adjectives 
(313, 314): as, bübile, ox-sta//; fócale, neckcloth; cocleüre, spoon. 


II. IMPARISYLLABLES. 


29. Sometimes a plural stem in -i- is combined, in the singular, 
with a stem in a mute, in -1, or -r, or rarely in -8. These mixed stems 
thus become imparisyllables. Gender stems of this class are like 
consonant stems in the singular, except the ablative of adjectives, 
which has usually -i. 


530. Imparisyllabic stems in -i- are declined as follows: 


Examples | arx, ci/adel, pars, part, | urbs, cs/y, | animal, arermal, 





Stems arci-, F. parti-, F. urbi-, F. animili-, Ne. 

Singular 

Nom. pars urbs animal 
Gen. partis urbis anim ilis 
Dat. parti urbi anim ali 
Ace. partem urbem animal 
AU. parte urbe anim&li 
Plural 

Nom. arcés partés urbés animália 
Gen. arcium partium urbium animalium 
Dat. arcibus partibus urbibus animBülibus 
Ace. arcis, -€s | partis,-Es . urbis,-@s | animilia 
AM. | arcibus  . partibus | urbibus animálibus 











$31. Examples of stems in -ci- with nominative -x, genitive 
-Cis, are: 


-üx, -Acis fornax, F., furnace. Many adjectives (284): as, aud&x, daring. 
-aex, -aecis faex, F., dregs, no G. Pl. (430). 


-ex, -icis supplex, suf//iant, Ab. -I, sometimes -e, G. Pl. sup licum. 
Adjectives: duplex, twofold; multiplex, manifold; quadruplex, 
fourfold; septemplex, sevenfold; simplex, simple; triplex, 
threefold, The foregoing have Ab. -i: as, duplici; duplice once 
(Hor.), septemplice twice (Ov.; Stat.); G. Pl. -ium, Ne. PL 
N. and Ac. -ia. 


eix. -icis — f&lix, Ausfv; pernix, mime, adjectives. Also many feminines of 
the agent in -trix (27:): as, victrix, victorions; these sometimes 
have a Ne. ll. N. and Ac.: as, victricia ; in the G. Pl. they have 
-ium, or, as substantives. -um : as, nütricum, surses. 
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elx, -lcis 

“nz, -ncis 
-Ox, -Ocis 
-Ox, -dcis 
-FX, -rcis 
“ux, -ucis 


-aux, — 


-Gx, -ficis 


calx, F. (M.), 4ee/, calx, M., F., limestone, no G. Pl. (430); falx, 
F., sickle. 


lanx, F., flatter, no G. Pl. (430); deünx, M., eleven twelfths ; 
quincunx, M., five twelfths. 


praecox, wer-rife, older stem praecoqui- : as, G. praecoquis; 
rarely with -o- stem (401) : as, praecoquam. 


celdx, F., clipper. atrdx, savage, ferox, wild; velBx, swift, 
adjectives. ; 
arx, F., citadel, G. Pl. rare and late; merx, F., ware, N. in old 
Latin sometimes mercés or mers. 


Adjectives: trux, savage, Ab. -I or -e, G. Pl. -ium; redux, 
returning, Ab. -i or -€ (558); no G. Pl. and no Ne. N. or Ac. (430). 


fauce, F., Ab., throat, N. faux once only and late, generally Pl. 
lüx, F. (581), /igA?, Ab. sometimes -i, no G. Pl. (430). 


$32. (a.) Examples of stems in -di-, with nominative -s, geni- 
tive -dis, are: 


-€s, -edis 


-ns, -ndis 


-F8, -rdis 


Compounds of pés, foot: compede, F., Ab, fetter, no N., G. Pl. 
compedium ; adjectives: as, dlipés, wing-footed, bipés, fuo 
legged, quadrupés, four-footed, &c., Ab. -i, Pl. G. -um only 
(563), Ne. N. and Ac -ia, rare and late. 


Feminines: fróns, foliage; glans, acorn; iüglüns, wa/nuwt. 
concors, /ike-minded, adjective, and other compounds of cor, Ab. 


-1 (559), Ne. Pl N. and Ac. -ia, G. Pl. not usual: discordium, 
at variance, and vécordium, /rantic, once each. 


-aus,-audis fraus, F., deceit, G. Pl. fraudium, later fraudum. 


533- 0. Examples of stems in -ti-, with nominative -s (-x), 
genitive -tis, are: 


-Às, -itis 


-es, -etis 


-€s, -étis 


-is, -itis 


els, -ltis 
6 


Arpinis, of Arpinum, and adjectives from other town names; opti- 
matés, good men and true, G. Pl. -ium, less often -um; penatés, 
gods of the household store. 


Adjectives: hebes, </u//; teres, cylindrical, Ab. -i (559), no G. 
PL, Ne. Pl. hebetia, teretia, late and rare; erpes, /asting 
through, Ab. perpeti, late only ; raepes, suift-winged, Ab. -i or 
-e, 6G. Pl. -um, no Ne. Pl. N. or Ac. 


locuplés, rich, adjective, Ab. usually -e of a person, -i often of 
a thing, G. Pl. locuplétium, sometimes locupl&tum, Ne. Pl. 
locuplétia once. 


lis, contention, dis, rich, adjective, Ab. alwavs -i (559), Pl. G. 
“lum, once -um (Sen.), Ne. N. and Ac. -ja. Quiris, amnis. 


puls, foffaye, no G. Pl. (430). 
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534-537-] Words: Inflection. 





ens, -ntis Masculines: déns, footh; fins, fountain; pdns, bridge; mins, 
mountain, N. once montis (Enn.); factors of twelve: sextüns, one 
sixth; quadrans, triéns, dódráns, déxtüns. Feminines: fróns, 
forehead; gEns, clan; mEns, mind. Present participles: re- 
géns, cuiding. Many adjectives: as, ingéns, gigantic, Ab. -i 
(589); Veiens, of 1*3; compounds of méns: as, Améns, out of 
one s hcat; of d&ns : as, tridéns, Ab. -i, as substantive usually -e. 


~Cps, -ipitis Adjective compounds of caput, Acad: anceps (543), fwo-headed, 
once older ancipés (Plaut.); biceps, £wo-Aeaded ; triceps, three- 
headed; praeceps, Aead-first, old praecipés (Plaut.; .) Ab. 
-i (559), no G. Pl., Nc. Pl. N. and Ac. -ia. 


ers, -rtis — Feminines: ars, art; cohors, cohort; fors, chance; mors, death; 
pars, fart; sors, /of, N. twice sortis (Plaut.; Ter.) Adjectives: 
consors, sharing, exsors, not sharing, no G. Pl.; expers, with- 
out part; iners, unskilled, sollers, all-skilled, Ne. l N. and 
Ac. -ia. 


ex, -ctis nox, F., might; Ab. also noctü (401); an old adverb form is nox, 
nights. 


534. (a-) Stems in -bi-, with nominative -bs (149), genitive -bis, 
are : 


trabs, F., eam, older N. trabÉs (Enn.); plébs, F., commons, N. sometimes 
pléps, for the older pl&b&s (603), no Pl. ; urbs, F., city. 


535. (4.) Stems in -pi-, with nominative -ps, genitive -pis, are : 


inops, four, adjective, Ab. -i (559), G. Pl. -um, no Ne. Pl. N. or Ac. (430); 
stirps, F. (M.), trun£. 


536. Examples of stems in -li-, with nominative -l, genitive 
-lis, are: 


eal, -Alis ^ Neuters, originally adjective (546): animal, amima/; bacch&nal, 
shrine or feast of Bacchus; cervical, bolster; puteal, well-curé ; 
toral, valance; tribünal, £rióuna/; vectigal, indirect tax. 
N. or Ac.: cubital, e/éw-cushton ; minüÜtal, minced ish ; capival, 
Capitalia, death, capital crime. 


-il, -ilis vigil, wide-awake, adjective, Ab. -i, as substantive -e (561), G. PA. 
vigilum (563), no Ne. Pl. N. or Ac. (430). 


537. («.) Examples of stems in -ri- with nominative -r, geni- 
tive -ris, are: 


-ar, -áris — Neuters, originally adjective (546): calcar, s$wr; columbar, dore- 
cote; exemplar, fattern; lacünar, fpanel-ceiling; pul 


, 
coh; Subligar, fights; torcular, wine-press. 


-ür, -aris Adjectives: par, egua/; dispar, impr, uneynal, for Ab., see $61; 


G. Pl. -ium, Ne. Pl. N. and Ac. -1a; compar, comate, as sub- 
stantive has G. Pl. -um. 


eer, -eris Acijectives: d€gener, decenerate, Ab. -i (559), no Ne. Pl. N. or Ac. 
(450); über, /ruitj ud, Ab., -i, late -e, Ne. ll. übera unce only (Acc.) 
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-or, -oris Adjectives: memor, remembering: immemor, forgetful, Ab. -f 
(559), G. Pl. memorum (636) once only (Verg.), no Ne. Pl. N. 
or Ac. (430). 
-or, -Sris Adjective compounds of color: as, concolor, of like shade, dis- 
color, of different shade, both with Ab. -1 only; versicolor, pied, 
Ab. -i, y -e, Ne. Pl. N. and Ac. ia; the G. Pl. of these words 
is not usual, but versicolórum once. 
$38. (4.) Stems in -ri-, with nominative -s of the stem, genitive -ris, are 
glis, F., dormoxse, gliris; más, M., mc/e, maris; müs, F., mouse, müris. 
. The only imparisyllabic stem in -si- is &8 (171, 1), M., wnif, an as, G. 
assis, with its compounds bés, ‘wo thirds, G. bessis, and sEmis, half an as, 
half, G. sémissis. 


SINGULAR CASES. 


540. (1.) The nominative singular of gender stems in -i- is 
usually formed by adding -s to the stem (422). But many 
gender substantives have the nominative in -&s (236, 401): as, 


amni-, river, N. amnis; aedi-, femple, N. aedis; brevi-, short, N. 
brevis. With N. -€6s: nübi-, cloud, N. nObés; for other examples, see 
$23. 

541. Some substantives form the nominative in both these ways: as, vallés 
and vallis, ra//ey, equally common; aedis, /e»/e, later aed&s; for caedés, 
slaughter, Cl&dEs, disaster, and MBlés, pile, caedis, &c., occur exceptionally. 


$43. A few stems in -bri-, -cri-, or -tri-, drop -i- in the nominative. The 
endings brs, crs, trs, then change to -ber, -cer, -ter (111, 4): as, imbri-, 
shewer, N. imber (525). 

543. Of gender imparisyllables, some have lost -i- of the 
stem before -s in the nominative; others have originally a 
consonant stem in the nominative (529-535). 


Thus, monti-, mowníait, and sorti-, /of, have N. móns and sors for 
an older montis and sortis; but déns, /ooÁ, and regéns, ruling, have 
as original stems dent- and regent-.  Adjectives in -cipiti- have N. 


-ceps (533). 

544. A few adjective stems in -li- or -ri- drop -i- in the nominative without 
taking -8S (556, 537) as, Vigili-, wide-awake, N. vigil; pari-, egua/, N. par; 
so also Arar and Liger. [hree substantives in -ri- for -si- likewise drop -i-, 
and end in the original -s (538): gliri- for glisi-, dormouse, N. glis; mas, 
male; ms, wmowse. 

bat? For card, F., fes, carnis (Ab. -i, usually -e, no G. Pl) see 135, a. 
supelléx, F., furniture, supelléctilis (Ab. -i or -e, no Pl.), has the nominative 
formed from a different stem from that of the other cases (401). 

546. (2) Neuter stems in -i- have no nominative suffix, and end 
in -e for -i- of the stem (107, 4): as, 

mari-, sea, N. mare; brevi-. short, N. breve. In some words, origi- 
nally neuter adjectives in -ale and -dre, the -e is dropped and the & short- 
ened: as, animBle, diving thing, animal (536); exemplare (Lucr.). pattern, 
exemplar (537). Some neuter adjectives end in -1 or -r (536, 537); and 
some ‘of one ending’ end in -s (612). 
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547-558. | Words: Inflection. 


547. The accusative singular of gender substantives usually has 
-em, like consonant stems (424); but a few substantives with the 
nominative in -is have -im only, and some have either -im or -em. 
548. (a.) Accusatives in -im 
Are sitim, tussim, vim, thirst, cough, strength 
And bürim, cucumim. ploughtail, cucumber 
549. The accusative in -im is found in many adverbs (700): as, partim, ix 
part; in some adverbial expressions: as, adamussim, examussim, fo a T, 
adfatim, fo saticty, ad ravim, fo hoarseness ; in some names of rivers and cities: 
as, Tiberim, Hispalim ; and in some Greek words (565). 
550. (&.) Six have the accusative commonly in -im, sometimes in -em: 
febrim, -em, /ever puppim, -em, ser» — secürim, -em, axe 
pelvim, -em, dasin restim, -em, rofe turrim, -em, ‘ower 
551. Six have the accusative commonly in -em, sometimes in -im: 
bipennem, -im, /wo-edzed axe nüvem, -im, ship 
clávem, -im, sey ' sémentem, -im, planting 
messem, -im, crop strigilem, -im, shin-scraper 


552. In the ablative, gender substantives have usually -e, 
and neuters and adjectives have -i: as, 
hoste, exemy ; mari, sea ; acri, shurf, brevi, short, audüci, daring. 
553- (1.) Of gender substantives with the nominative in -is, a few 
have only -i in the ablative, and many have either -1 or -e. 
554. (a.) These ablatives have only -i: 
seciri, siti, tussi, vi, axe, thirst, cough, strength 
canali, cucumi. condutt, cucumber 
Some names of rivers and cities have only -1: as, Tiberi, Hispali. The 
locative also ends in -1: as, Neàpoli, a/ Veafolis. 


555. (5) These ablatives of gender substantives with the nomina- 
tive in -is have -i or -e: 


amne, -i, r;7er — clávi, -e, key orbi, -e, circle 

ave, -i, bird febri, -e, fever puppi, -e, s/ern 

bile, -i, &/e füsti, -e, c/ué sémenti, -e, planting 
civi, -e, cifizen igni, -e, fre strigili, -e, skin-scraper 
classe, -i, /fee/ navi, -e, ship turri, -e, /ower 


56. A few other words in -is have occasionally an ablative in -1: as, anguis, 
snake, collis, Ail/, finis, end, postis, fost, unguis, nai/, &c. sors, /ot, imber 
shower, and lüx, /icAt, have also -e or -i: supelléx, furniture, has supellécti 
or -6; Arar has -e or -1; Liger, -i or -e. 

57. Neuter names of towns with the nominative in -e have -e in the ablative: 
as, Praeneste. réte, wef, has only réte; mare, sea, has rarely mare (527). 


558. (2.) Adjectives ‘of two endings’ with stems in -i- (630) often have 
-e in the ablative when they are used as substantives, and sometimes in 
verse, when a short vowel is needcd : as, 
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adfini, -e, connection by marriage; aedile, -1, aedile; famili&ri, -e, friend. 
But some, even as substantives, have -1: as, aequali, of the same age, cOnsulari, 
ex~consul, gentili, trisesman. Adjectives of place in -Énsis (330) usually have 
-i, but sometimes -e: as, Tarquiniénse. Proper names have usually -e: as, 
Iuvenále. 


$59. Adjectives ‘of one ending ’ with stems in -i- (632), have commonly 
-¥ in the ablative. The following ablatives have only -i: 

imenti, frenzied, ancipiti, two-headed, praecipiti, head first concolóri, 
of like hue, concordi, harmonious, discordi, af variance, sÓcOordi, imperce 
inv, dégeneri, degenerate, diti, rich, tereti, rounded, ingenti, Auge, inopi, 


without means, memori, remembering, immemori, forgetful. 


560. Present participles, when used as adjectives, have -1 in the 
ablative, otherwise -e: as, 


à sapienti vird, dy a wise man; aduléscente, youth, substantive; 
Rómuló régnante, tn the reign of Romulus, ablative absolute (1362). 


s61. Other adjectives ‘of one ending’ occasionally have -e in the 
ablative when used as substantives or as epithets of persons, or in verse 
when a short syllable is needed: as, 

cónsorti, sharing, pari, egwal, vigili, wide-awake, félici, happy, as adjec- 
tives; but cSnsorte, &c., as substantives; in prose, impari, dispari, wnegual ; 
in verse, impare, dispare. Proper names have -e; as, F&lice. 


PLURAL CASES. 


562. In the plural, gender nominatives have -&e, rarely -Is or -eis, 
and gender accusatives have -is or -és indifferently, sometimes -eis; 
after about 50 A.D., -6s was the prevalent ending for both cases. 
Neuters add -a to the stem, making -ia ; for -ià in old Latin, cf. 2505. 


$63. In the genitive plural, present participles, some substantive stems 
in -nt(i)-, and some adjectives ‘of two endings’ (631) have occasionally 
“um: as, 

amantum, /orers; rudentum, rigring; agrestum, country folk; caeles- 
tum, Aeaven's tenantry. apis, bee, has commonly -um; caedés, slaughter 
and fraus, deceijf, have rarely -um. For -um in some adjectives ‘of one ending,’ 
see 636; for -bis in the dative and ablative in old Latin, see 2505. 


564. Other case forms are found in inscriptions, as follows: 

N. without -i$: VECTIGAL, i.e. vectigülis, adjective; -e for -is (66, 41): 
MILITARE, i.c. militüris, adjective; -Es (540): AIDILES, i.e. aedilis; cives, i.e. 
civis. G. -us, from 186 to 100 R.C.: PARTVS, ie. partis. D. -ei: vRHEI. 
Ac. -i (61) : PARTI, i.c. partem; -e: AIDE, i.e. aedem. Ab. -ei: FONTEI; 
ee : SERVILE, i.e. servili. Plural: N. -€8: FINES; -€i8: FINEIS; -i8: FINIS. 


GREEK NOUNS. 


. Greek stems in -i- are usually declined like Latin ones, with the accusa- 

tive in -im, and ablative in -i. But the accusative sometimes has -n: as, poésin, 

ry, Charybdin; similarly Capyn ; and a vocative occurs: as, Charybdi. 

plural genitive Metamorphóseón, and as ablative Metamorphdsesin, 
occur as titles of books. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF STEMS IN -i-. 


566. Parisyllables with nominatives in -is, -És, or -e, and 
a few in -er ; and imparisyllables with nominatives in -al, and 
in -ar for -áre, have stems in -i-. 


But canis, iuvenis (486), volucris (490), m&nsis (492), s&dEs (476), and 
v&tés (475), have consonant stems. 


67. Under -i- stems may also conveniently be grou the fol- 
lowing classes, which have usually a consonant form in the singular, 
and an -i- form in the plural : 


568. («.) Imparisyllabic adjectives with the genitive in -is, except com- 
paratives and the dozen with consonant stems (624), and imparisyllables 
with a nominative in -s or -x preceded by any consonant except p. But 
cóniünx (472) and caelebs (480) have consonant stems. 

69. (4.) The following monosyllables: &s, uit, am as, faex, dregs, fraus, 
deceit, glis, dormouse, lis, strife, lüx, light, ms, male, MOS, mouse, NOX, night, 
stirps, /run&, vis, strength. Also fauce, throat, and compede, /efter, both 
Ab., no N., and fornüx, furnace. 


GENDER OF CONSONANT STEMS AND -i- STEMS. 


570. The gender of many of these substantives is determined by their 
meaning (404-412); that of participles used as substantives follows the 
gender of the substantive understood ; Greek substantives follow the Greek 
gender. The gender of other words may be conveniently arranged for the 


memory according to the nominative endings as follows. 


MASCULINE. 


571. Imparisyllables in -es or -€s and substantives 
in -er, -Ó, -or, and -Os are masculine: as, 

caespes, sod ; pés. foot; agger, mound; sermd, speech ; pallor, fale 
sess ; flos, flower. 

2. These imparisyllables in -es or -&s are feminine: merges, sheaf, seges, 
crop ieges. mat; requiés and quiés, rest ; compedés, plural fetters ; merc€és, 
reward. ae8, copper. bronse, is neuter. 

573. These substantives in -er are neuter: cadaver, corpse, iter, way, tiber, 
swelling, truffle, über, udder, verberis, /ash, genitive, no nominative ; also names 
of plants in -er: as, acer, mafic, cicer, chickpea, papüver, Poppy, piper, pepper, 
siler, osier, siser, skirret, süber, corkiree. linter, (uà, boat, is feminine, once 
masculine. vEr, spring, is neuter. 

$74 Substantives in -3, with genitive -inis (485), are feminine; as, im&go, 
imaginis, /ikeness ; also card, carnis, feshk. and words of action in -i3 and -tid 
(227. 228). But cardd, Ainge. 5rdd, rank, and turbd, whirlwind, are masculine. 
margó, rink, and cupidd, «esire, are sometimes masculine. 

75. These substantives in -or are neuter : ador, sfc//, aequor, sea, MarmMor, 
marble, cor, heart arbor, free. is feminine. 

576. These sulxtantives in -Bs are feminine: cds, whefstone, arbds, tres, dOe, 
dowry. Os, ris, mouth, face, is neuter, also OS, OSSIS, done. 
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FEMININE. 


577. Parisyllables in -és, and substantives in -As 
-aus, -is, -s preceded by a consonant, and -x, are 
feminine: as, 
cL Abbo, cloud ; aetas, age; laus, Praise ; n&vis, skip; urbs, cify; pax, 


578. As, assis, penny, is masculine. v&s, vessel, utensil, and the defectives 
tis, rigk?, and nefis, wrong, are neuter. , , 


579. Substantives in -nis are masculine; also twenty-nine others in 
-is, as follows: 


axis, callis, caulis, anguis, axle, path, cabbage, snake 

fascis, füstis, lapis, sanguls, bundle, club, stone, blood 

piscis, postis, pulvis, &nsis, fish, post, dust, glaive 

torquis, torris, unguis, ménsis, — /wisted collar, firebrand, nail, month 
vectis, vermis, vimis, collis, lever, worm, ploughshare, hill 

glis, canalis, also follis, dormouse, conduit, ball 

cassés, sentés, veprés, orbis, nets, brambles, thorns, plurals, circle 
cucumis, and sometimes corbis. cucumber, basket 


bürim, slonghiail, accusative only, is also masculine. A few of the above 
are sometimes feminine: as, amnis, anguis, callis, candlis, cinis, finis, 
fünis, torquis, vepres, &c. 

$80. Four in -s preceded by a consonant are masculine: d&éns, footh, fons, 
fountain, pOns, bridge, mÓns, mountain; also factors of twelve: sextüns, 
exe sixth, quadrüns, triéns, dddrans, déxtüns; rudéns, roge, once. 
adeps, fat, and forceps, fincers, are masculine or feminine. stirps, Stock, is 
sometimes masculine. 


g81. calix, cxf, fornix, arch, and tridux, vinelayer, are masculine; also sub- 
stantives in -finx and -ex; except nex, murder, and preci, prayer, dative, no 
pominative, which are feminine; also rarely grex, herd. cortex, dark, forfex, 
scissors, Silex, fimt, and obice, barrier, ablative, no nominative, are either mascu- 
hne or feminine. calx, Aece/, and calx, /ime, are sometimes masculine, also lx, 
&ght, in the ablative in old Latin. 


NEUTER. 


582. Substantives in -c, -e, -l, -n, -t, in -ar, -ur, 


-us, and -üs, are neuter: as, 

lac, sé/k; mare, sez; animal, animal; carmen, song; caput, Acad; 
calcar, spur; fulgur, lightning; corpus, body ; iüs, right. 

$83. 851, sw», pecten, comb, li&n, spleen, rénés, Fidneys, plural, and fur- 
fur, ra», are masculine. So usually sal, sa//, but sometimes neuter in the singular. 
far, spelt, is neuter. 

554. ecus, deast, is feminine; also tellüs, earth, and the substantives in 
-fis which have -fidis (475) or -ütis (477) in the genitive: as, palüs, marsh; 
iuventis, youth. 
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S T E M S I N -Ue-. 
The Fourth Declension. 
Genitive singular -üs, genitive plural -u-um. 


585. Stems in -u- are substantive only, and mostly 
masculine. 


586. There are only three neuters in common use, cornü, Aor». gen, £»ee, 
and verü, a sfit. But some cases of other neuters are used: as, ablative pec, 
flock; plural nominative and accusative artua, /i»:ós (Plaut.); ossvA, domes (inscr.). 


587. The nominative of stems in -u- ends, including thc stem 
vowel, in -u-s in gender words, and in lengthened -ü of the stem in 
neuters. 


588. Most substantives in -u- are masculines in -tu- or -8u-, often defective 
in case (235). The followinz words are feminine: acus, fim, needle, domus, 
house, manus, hand, porticus, colonnade ; tribus, £rióe; and the plurals idfis, 
ides, and quinquátrüs, feast of Minerva ; rarely penus, store, and specus, cave. 


589. Stems in -u- are declined as follows: 








Examples flüctus, wave, cornü, Aor», 
Stems flüctu-, M. cornu-, Ne. 











Singular 







Nom. flüctus, a (or the) wave cornü -us -ü 
Gen. flüctüs, a zeave's, of a wave cornüs -üs -üs 
Dat. -flüctui, -ü, fo or for a wave cornü -ui, -0 | -ü 
Acc. flüctum, a wave cornü -um |-ü 







flüctü, /rom, with, or bya wave | cornü -ü -ü 
















| flüctüs, (the) waves cornua -üs “ua 
Gen. flictuum, waves’, of waves cornuum j|-uum | -uum 
Dat. flüctibus, /o or for waves cornibus  |-ibus | -ibus 
Acc. flüctüs, «aces [wares cornua -üs -ua 






AH. flüctibus, /rom, with, or by | cornibus | -ibus | -ibus 


a ec 





SINGULAR CASES. 


590. In the genitive, the uncontracted form -uis somctimes occurs: as, 
anuis, o/d woman (Ter.). A genitive in -ti is rather common: as, advent, 
arrival; Srnati, embellishment (Ter.); senati, sevate. In the dative, -0 is 
regularly found for -ui in neuters and often in gender words. 
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PLURAL CASES. 


g91. In the genitive plural, a shorter form in -um is occasionally found: as, 
passum, sfeps (Plaut., Mart.); currum, chariots (Verg.); EXERCITVM. The 
quantity of the u and the origin of this ending are uncertain. 

$92. In the dative and ablative plural, the following retain -u-bus: 
acus, fin, necdle, arcus, bow, partus, dirth, tribus, /ribe. The following 
have -u-bus or -i-bus (28): artüs, plural, 7o/»/;s, lacus, /ake, portus, 
Aaven, specus, cave, genü, Z»ee, verü, a spit. All other words have -i-bus 
only. 

$93. Other case forms are found in inscriptions, as follows : 

G. -u08: SENATVOS; <i (66) SENATV; -uus, in the imperial age (29, 1): 
EXERCITVVS. D. euei (29, 2): SENATVEI. Ac.-U (61): MANV. Ab. -uu (29, 1): 
ARBITRATVV ; -UuÓ, once, by some thought to be for -üd (426); MAGISTRATVO. 
Plural: N. -uus (29, 1): MAGISTRATVVS. 

$94. domus, Aouse, F., has stems of two forms, domu- and domo- (401); 
it is declined as follows: N. domus, G. domüs, rarely domi, D. domui or 
domó, Ac. domum, Ab. domó or domü, Locative domi, rarely domui. 
Plural: N. domüs, G. domuum, later domórum, D. and Ab. domibus, 
Ac. domós, less commonly domüs. 

$95. Some other substantives have an -u- stem in some of their cases, and 
an -O- stem in others: see angiportus, arcus, caestus, colus, cornü, 
cornus, cupressus, ficus, fretus, gelus, laurus, murtus, penus, pinus, 
quercus, rictus, tonitrus, in the dictionary. 


STEMS IN -.&. 
The Fifth Declension. 
Genitive singular -@i, genitive plural -&-rum. 
596. Stems in -&- are substantive only, and femi- 


nine. 


$97. diés, day, is always masculine in the plural, and commonly in the singular; 
but the feminine is common when diés denotes length of time or a set day. 
meridi&s, wsidday, is masculine and singular only. 


. The nominative of stems in -8- ends, including the stem 
vowel, in -6-s. 
599. Stems in -&- are of two classes: 


600. (1.) Stems of the first class have one or two syllables: there 
are four of them: rés, /Aing. spés, hope, diés, day, and fidés, faith. 


Of this class, r€s and di&s have a plural throughout; spés has only 
the nominative and accusative plural, and fidés has no plural. 
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601. Stems in -é- of the first class are declined as follows : 


Examples rés, thing, 
Stems ré-, F. 


Singular 
Nom. rés, a (or the) thing 
Gen. rÉi, r&, a /hing s, of a thing -à1, -et, -&à 
Dat. réi, réi, /o or for a thing diei, dié) -€i, -€i, -€) 
Ace. rem, a thing diem -em 


AD. I8, from, with, or by a thing dit -E 


Plural 
rés (the) things digs 
rérum, things’, of things diérum 
rébus, /o or for things diébus 
rés, things diés 
rébus, /rom, with, or by things diébus 





602. fidés is declined like rÉs ; it has once a genitive fid&s (Plaut.). For ré, 
rei, or ré, and fidéi, fidei, or de, see 127, 4. ,diÉ8 has rarely a genitive diés 
(Enn.) or dii (Verg.). spÉs has only the genitive and dative spéi in verse. A 
genitive or dative in -€ is sometimes found: as, r&, dié, fid&. 

603. A few cases of other words sometimes follow this class (401): as, pl&bEs 
(524), commons, G. pl&béi or plébi; famés (524), Anger, Ab. always amé; 


requiés (477), rest, G. requié (Sall.), Ac. requiem, Ab. requié; t&bés 
(523), waste, Ab. tabé, *cor.tagés, contact, Ab. contagé (Lucr.), &c. 


604. (2.) Stems of the second class are formed by the suffix -18- 
or -ti&-, and have three or more syllables. 

This class, which is parallel to stems in -i&-, has usually no genitive, 
dative, or plural. Many stems, especially those in -ti&-, have also a col- 
lateral form in -ià-, and the genitive and dative, when used at all, are 
commonly from a stem in -ia-. 


605. Stems in -é- of the second class are declined as follows : 


laxuriés, ex/ravagance, stem lüxurié-, F. 
Nom. lüxuri&s, Acc. lüxuriem, 4. lüxuri£. 


606. A few examples of the genitive of these stems are found: pernicit, 
perniciés, or pernicie, ruiz (Cic.); rabiés, fury (Lucr.); aci®, edge o 
(Sall, Cacs., auct. B. Afr.), faci&, make (Plaut., Lucil.), speci8, fobs (Caes.); 
aciéi (auct. B. Afr.). And a very few of the dative: as, aci&l twice (Caes.); 
perniciéi, pernicii (Nep.); pernici& (Liv.). 

607. &luviés, offscouring, wash, has the nominative of the plural, and 
glaciés, ie, has the accusative of the plural. Five words only have the 
nominative and accusative plural: 


seriés, aciés, row, «dye, specits, facies, ook, make, effigi€s, Jidesess. 
go — 
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THE ADJECTIVE. 


608. Adjectives are declined like substantives, and it has been shown 
already how their cases are formed. But they differ from substantives in 
having different forms in some of their cases to denote different genders ; 
it is convenient therefore to put their complete declension together. 


609. Adjective stems end in -o- and -&-, in a con- 


sonant, or in -i-. 

610. An accusative plural of a stem in -u-, anguimanüs, with a serpent for 
@ hand, is once used (Lucr.). There are no adjective stems in -&-. 

611. Adjectives are often conveniently said to be ‘of three end- 
ings, ‘of two endings, or ‘of one enaing.’ 

By the ‘ending’ is meant the ending of the nominative singular: thus, bonus, 
bona, bonum, good, and Acer, Acris, Acre, shar, are ‘ of three endings’ (409); 
brevis, breve, short, is ‘of two endings’ (410); and audáx, do/d, is ‘of one end- 
ing’ (410). 

612. Adjectives ‘of one ending’ which form a gender nominative in -8, retain 
the -8 irrationally in the nominative and accusative neuter singular : as, N. M. and F. 
audix, N. and Ac. Ne. also audáx. 


STEMS IN -o- AND -&-. 
613. Most adjectives with stems in -o- and -&- are de- 
clined as follows: 


Example M. bonus, F. bona, Ne. bonum, ood, 
Stems bono-, bona-. 
Singular. Plural. 
Masc. FEM. NEUT. Masc. FEM. NEUT. 
Nom. bonus bona bonum | boni bonae bona 


Gen. boni bonae boni bonórum bonürum bonórum 
Dat. bond bonae bond bonis bonis bonis 
Ace. bonum bonam bonum | bonds bonas bona 
AMW. bond bona bond bonis bonis bonis 
Ve. bone 


614. Stems in -io- and -id- have no consonant i in cases ending in «i or -is 
353. 3) : as pl&b&ius, pledeian, G. S. M. and N.., and N. Pl. M. pl&b&i, D. and 
bb P 
Pl. plébéis. 


O15. Stems in -ro- preceded by a long vowel retain -us in the nominative 
masculine and are declined like bonus (453): as, sevérus, stern; also 


ferus, merus, wild, unmixed properus, Aasty 
mrigerus, comp/aisant prósperus, /ucky 
praeposterus, reversed triquetrus, /Arce-cornered 
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616. (1.) Some stems in -ro- preceded by a short vowel end in -r in 
the nominative singular masculine and have no vocative (454); they are 
declined as follows : 





Example M. liber, F. libera, Ne. liberum, free, 
Stems : e libero-, liberd-. 
Singular. Plural. 
| Mase. FEM, NEUT. Masc. FEM. NEvT. 
Nom. liber libera liberum | liberi liberae libera 
Gen. "liberi liberae liberi liberórum liberüárum liberórum 
Dat. libero liberae liberd liberis liberis liberis 


Acc. liberum liberam liberum | liberós — liberás libera 
AM.  'Mberó liberi liberd liberis — liberis liberis 











Such are: compounds, chiefly poetical, ending in -fer and -ger, dearing, 
carrying, having: as, caelifer, Aeaven-upholding ; corniger, horned ; also 
the following: 


(alter, 618), asper, other, rough satur, sémifer, ful, half-beast 
lacer, liber, /orz, free tener, Tréver, fender, Treveran 
gibber, miser, Aump-backed, forlorn ; 
dexter, vigi/, has dextera, dexterum, or dextra, dextrum, G. dexteri, 


or dextri, &c. sinister, /z//, has usually sinistra, &c., rarely sinisteram (Plaut, 
Ter.). asper has a plural accusative asprós (Stat.), and ablative aspris (Verg.). 


_ 617. (2.) Other stems in -ro- have a vowel before r only in the nomina- 
tive singular masculine -er (454); they are declined as follows : 





F———————————. — 22-2222 
: Example M. aeger, F. aegra, Ne. aegrum, i// 










Stems acgro-, aegrá-. 


Singular. Plural. 
Masc. FEM. NEUT. MASc. FEM. NRUT. 
Nom. | aeger aegra aegrum aegri aegrae — aegra 
Gen. aegri  aegrae aegri aegrórum aegrüárum aegrórum 
| Dat. | aegró aegrae aegró aegris aegris aegris 
| Ace. aegrum aegram aegrum — aegrós aegrás aegra 
| AB. aegro aegra  aegró aegris aegris aegris 





618. Nine adjectives or adjective pronouns have the pronoun 
form -ius in the genitive singular and -i in the dative singular, for 
masculine, feminine, and neuter alike; they are the following: 


alius, another ünus, ove alter, the other 
sdlus, alone üllus, avy at all uter, which of the tevo 
tdtus, whole nüllus, »o neuter, »teifÁer 
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619. Of the above words, those with the nominative in -us are declined like 
Onus (638). But alius has N. and Ac. Ne. aliud (650): for the G., alterlus is 
mostly used, except in the combination alius modi, of another sort; the N. M. 
is rarely alis, Ne. alid, D. rarely ali. alter is declined like liber (616), except 
in the genitive singular alterfus (127, 6) and dative alteri. For uter and its 
derivatives, sce 693. 


620 The ordinary genitive and dative of -o- and -&- stems, from some of 
the above words, is sometimes found: G. and D. aliae, sÓlae, alterae, D. alid, 
alterae, &c. 


CONSONANT STEMS. 
OF TWO ENDINGS. 


621. The only consonant stems of two endings are comparatives 
(346) ; they are declined as follows : 


M. and F. tristior, Ne. tristius, sadder, 
tristiór-, tristius-. 


Singular. Plural. 


MASC. AND FEM. NEUT. MASC. AND FEM. NEvuT. 


tristior tristius tristidrés tristidra 
tristidris tristidris | tristiórum tristidrum 
tristióri tristióri tristióribus tristióribus 
tristiórem tristius tristióres tristióra 
tristidre tristidre tristidribus tristidribus 





622. The ablative rarely has -i for -e : as, melidri (503); the accusative plural 
masculine and feminine rarely have -is: as, melidris (505). 

6 plüs, more, has in the singular only Ne. N. and Ac. plüs, G. plüris, 
and A lüre. Plural: N. M and F. plürés, Ne. plüra, G. plürium, D. 
and Ab. plüribus, Ac. M.and F plürés or plüris, Ne. plüra. complirés, 
a peed many, plural only, has N. M. and F. complüres, Ne. N. and Ac. 
complüria or complüra, G. complürium, D. and Ab. complüribus, Ac. 
M. and F. complürés or complüris. 


OF ONE ENDING. 


Gag. A dozen adjectives ‘of one ending, mostly words applying to 
with consonant stems throughout, have no nominative or accusa 
tive neuter plural; they are: 
caelebs, compos, swmarried, | pübEs, impübEs, mancrown, immature 
master of sdspes, superstes, safe, surviving 
*dEgses, dives. /azy, rich pauper, cicur, foor, fame 
particeps, princeps, sharing, first 
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625. When these adjectives have a neuter, it is the same as the gende! 
forms, except in the accusative singular ; they are declined as follows : 


M. F. and Ne. dives, rich, stem divit-. 


Singular: N. dives, G. divitis, D. diviti, Ac. M. and F. divitem 
Ne. dives, Ab. divite. Plural: N. and Ac. M. and F. divités, G. divi. 
tum, D. and Ab. divitibus. 


626. The plural caelités, Aeavenly, vecupants of heaven, is also declined like th 
plural of dives; the singular Ab. caelite occurs a couple of times. — vetus, odd 
G. veteris, is also declined like dives, but has a Ne. Pl. N. and Ac. vetera; th 
Ab. S. is regularly vetere, but veteri is sometimes used. 


STEMS IN sie. 
OF THREE ENDINGS. 


627. A dozen adjectives with stems in -bri-, -cri-, or -tri-, have : 
distinctive form in -er for the masculine nominative singular; they are: 


celeber, /4ronged volucer, winged pedester, foot- 
salüber, healthy campester, of a plain puter, rotten 
acer, keen equester, cava/r y- silvester, woody 
alacer, dively palüster, of a swamp terrester, /and- 


So also celer, szifft. The names of months, September, Octóber 
November, December, are also adjectives with stems in -bri-, but are not use 
in the neuter. Other adjectives with stems in -bri-, -cfi-, or -tri-, have n 
distinctive form for the masculine nominative singular : as, muliebris, mediocris 
inlüstris. 


628. Thesc adjectives are declined as follows: 





Example | M. acer, F. acris, Ne. dcre, shar{, 








Stem ácri-. 
Singular. Plural. 
Masc. FEM. NEUT. MASc. Fem. NEUT. 
Nom. ücer cris — àcre ücrés ücrés Bcria  , 
Gen. cris cris cris acrium acrium Acrium | 
Dat. acri acri acri acribus acribus acribus , 
Acc. ácrem acrem Acre cris, -@s Acris, -€s dcria | 


AM. acri ácri acri acribus Scribus acribus 











629. In all cases but the masculine nominative singular these adjectives are just 
like thos: in -i- ‘of two endings’ (630). But the ablative always has -Í, never <€, 
and the genitive plural alwavs has -ium, never -um. In celer the second € 
belongs to the stem: M. celer, F. celeris, Ne. celere ; the genitive plural, whid 
is celerum, is found only as a substantive. Most of these adjectives have now 
and then a masculine in -is, like adjectives ‘of two endings’ (630), and in ok 
Latin the nominative -er is rarely feminine. 
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OF TWO ENDINGS. 
630. Adjectives ‘of two endings’ with stems in -i- are 


declined as follows: 
Example 
Stem 


M. and F. brevis, Ne. breve, short, 
brevi-. 






Singular. Plural. 





Masc. AND Fem. NEUT. Masc. AND FEM. NEUT. 
Nom. brevis breve brevés brevia 
Gen. brevis brevis brevium brevium 
Dat. brevi brevi brevibus brevibus 
Ace. brevem breve brevis, -6s brevia 
AN. brevi brevi brevibus brevibus 





631. The ablative is sometimes -e when these adjectives are used substantively 
orin verse (558). The genitive plural is rarely -um for -ium (563). 


OF ONE ENDING. 


632. Most adjectives ‘ of one ending’ have a consonant form 
of the stem in the singular, except usually in the ablative (633), 


and an -i- stem in the plural ; they are declined as follows : 

















Examples| M. F. and Ne. audax, /o/d, 


M. F. and Ne. regéns, ruling, 


Stems audác(i)-. regent(i)-. 

Singular | Masc. & Fem. NEUT Masc. & FEM. NEUT. 
Nom. audax audax regéns regéns 
Gen. audicis audácis regentis regentis 
Dat. , audici audáci regenti regenti 

| Ace. audacem audax regentem regéns 
| 4N. | audaci audiaci regente, -i regente, -i 
| Plaral | Masc. & FEM. NEUT. Masc. & Fem Ngut. 
| Nom. | audiicés audicia regentés regentia 
Gen. audácium audácium regentium regentium 
| audácibus audácibus regentibus regentibus 
' audáücis, -€s audiacia | regentis, -Es regentia 
| audáücibus audácibus | regentibus regentibus 








Present participles have -I in the ablative, when they are used as 


adjectives, otherwise -e (560). 


$1. For -ium or -um in the genitive plural, 563. 
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634. Most adjectives ‘of one ending’ in -i- are declined as above (632) ; 
some of them have peculiaritics in some of their cases, as follows : 

635. (1.) trux (531), savage, has Ab. -i or -e, G. Pl. -ium, no Ne. Pl. N. 
or Ac. redux (531), returning, has Ab. -i or -e, no G. Pl. or Ne. Pl. N. or 
Ac. hebes, dué/, teres, cylindrical (533), and compounds of caput, Aead, as 
anceps, (533), ^we-Zeaded, have Ab. -1, no G. Pl; a Ne. Pl. N. or Ac. -ia is 
rare. For locupiés, rich, see $33. 

636. (2.) The following have -i in the ablative, but -um of consonant stems 
in the genitive plural, and no nominative or accusative neuter plural: inops (535), 
without means, Vigil (536), wide-awate, memor (537), remembering, d€gener, 
degenerate. Uber (537), frolific, has Ab. -i, twice -e, Ne. Pl. once -a n 
Compounds of pés, as, bipés (532), ^wo-/egged, have a late and rare Ne. Pl. N. 
an C. 7-18. 


THE NUMERAL ADJECTIVE. 


637. Of the cardinals, ünus, duo, trés, and the hundreds except 
centum are declined. The other cardinals are not declined. 


638. ünus, ove, is declined as follows: 





In verse, the genitive singular is often ünius. 


639. duo, ‘wv, and trés, “Arce, are declined as follows: 


Masc. FEM. NEUT. Masc. & Fem.  NREUT. 
duo duae duo trés tria 








Nom | 

Gen. | duórum duarum  duórum trium trium 
Dat | duóbus duabus dudbus tribus tribus 
Acc. duo or duós duàs duo trés or tris tria 
du | 


duóbus duabus dudbus tribus tribus 





640. In dramatic verse, dO, &c., is common. In the genitive plural, duo some- 
times has duffm (462). ambó, ^4, is declined like duo, but has -Ó in the 
nominative and accusative, and only ambórum and amb&rum in the genitive 
plural. For the forms duo, ambó, see 415; duóbus, duábus, 464, 442. 

641. Hundreds are declined like the plural of bonus (613): as, ducenti, 
ducentae, ducenta, ‘wo Aundred, G. ducentórum or ducentüm (462), &c. 
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642. The adjective mille, thousand, is not declined. The substantive 
has in the singular only N. Ac. Ab. mille, or Ab. milli; plural: N. and Ac. 
millia (milia), G. millium (milium), D. and Ab. millibus (milibus). 


643. Ordinals, as primus, frst, and distributives, as bini, two each, are 
declined like bonus (613). But distributives seldom have a singular, and 
often have the genitive plural -üm (462): as, bindm. 


——9———— 


THE PRONOUN. 


(A. THE PERSONAL AND REFLEXIVE PRONOUN. 


644. The pronoun of the first person, ego, /, of the second | 
person, tii, /Aou, and the reflexive pronoun, sui, sé, Azmself, 
herself, itself, themselves, are declined as follows: 


th, ‘hon | sui, se/f 


Sing. . | Sing. & Plur. 


nostrüm, -tri vestrüm, -tri sui 
nobis tibl | vobis 

nds té vos 

ndbis té | vdbis 





645. The nominatives ego and tii, and the accusatives mé@, t& and s&, 
have no case ending. The last vowel of ego is rarely long in Plautus, long 
or short in Lucilius. The nominative ego has a different stem from that of 
its other cases, and the plurals of ego and tü have a different stent from 
that of the singular. 


646. mei, tui, and sui, which are often monosyllables in old verse, were 
originally the genitive of the neuter possessives, used substantively. An old genitive 
mis is quoted, and tis occurs rarely in Plautus. 

647. The relation of the ending -bis in vóbis to -blin tibl may be due to 
analogy with illis, illi. nÓbis is formed after vóbis. 

648. [n old Latin, the ablative is m&d, t&d, s&d (426), which forms are also 
wsed irrationally for the accusative. But by Terence's time the -d was no longer 
wsed (143). 

Older forms for vestrüm and vestri are vostrüm and vostri. The 
genitiv: plural was originally a genitive of the possessive: that in -1 being the neuter 
sin 7ular, that in - fim the masculine or feminine plural. In old Latin, nostrdrum, 
nostrárum, vostrórum, vostrárum also occur. 

6s0. Emphasis is given (1.) by reduplication (189): Ac. and Ab. m&m&, 
tété, rare; s&s&, very common. (2.) by -te added to the N. of ti: tite. 

(3) by -met added to any case but the genitive plural: as, egomet; but 
has only tütemet or tütimet. 
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651. In inscriptions, the datives MIHEI, TIBEI, and SIBEI occur, so written in 
verse sometimes even wlien the last syllable is short; and MIHE, TIBE. Plural: 
D. and Ab. VOBEIS. Ac. ENOS in an old hymn; SEESE (29,1). 


THE PERSONAL AND REFLEXIVE POSSESSIVE. 


652. The possessives of ego, tii, and sui, are meus, mine, tuus, 
thine, and suus, Ais, her, tts, their (on n), declined like bonus (613), 
except that meus has mi in the vocative singular masculine (459); 
those of nds and vs are noster, ovr, and voster, later vester, 
your, declined like aeger (617). 

653. Old forms are tuos, tuom, and suos, suom (452). In old verse mews, 
m6, &c., tüós, tüi, Xc, suos, si, &c., oit.n occur. sds for suds, sis 
for suds, and sis for suis, are old and rare. 

654. Other case forms are found in inscriptions, as follows: 

MEEIS, MIEIS, monosyllable; TOVAM ; SVEI, SOVOM, SOVO, SVVO, SOVEIS, SVEIS, 
SVIEIS. 

655. Emphasis is given (1.) by -met added to sud, sua, suds, and to 
mea and sua, neuter plural: as, suém2t; (2.) by -pte, which is oftenest 
found with the ablative: as, suópte. 


(B) OTHER PRONOUNS. 


. 656. Some pronouns have a peculiar genitive sinzular in 
-ius and dative singular in -i, for masculine, feminine, and 


neuter alike. 

These are: iste, ille, ipse, uter, and their derivatives. Some other— 
words of a pronoun character also have this form of the genitive and dative == 
sce 618. 

657. In verse, the -i- of the genitive is often shortened, and always ism 
utriusque ; but neutrius is not found with short i. In dramatic verse a 
the genitive singular of iste, ill2, or ipse, is often two syllables. 

658. hic, is, qui or quis, and their derivatives have the genitiv« 
singular in -ius, thus: huius, eius, and quoius or cuius; in dramati «— 
verse, these genitives are often one syllable. ‘Their datives are huic fc» 1 
hoice, &i or 61, and quoi or cui. 

O59. Six words have a peculiar neuter nominative and accusative singular in -C@_ = 
id, iflud, istud, quid, quod, aliud, and derivatives. In manuscripts, -t 35 


sometimes found for -d: as, it, illut, istut, &c.; sometimes also in in«scripti 
of the empire. In hoc for *hod-ce and in istuc and illuc for *istud-c «€», 
*ilud-ce, the d has vanished (166, 1 ; 171, 1). 


THE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN. 


660. The demonstrative pronouns are hic, ‘Ais, this near sme 5 
‘iste, istic, shat, that near you ; and ille, illic, yonder, thal 
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661. The demonstrative pronoun hio, /Azs, /Ais near me, is de- 
clined as follows: 


Singular. 


MASc. FEM. NEUT. 
hic haec hoc 


huius huius huius 
huic huic huic 
hunc hanc hoc 
hóc hác hdc 





66a. The stem of hic is ho-, h&-; to most of its cases a demonstrative 
<< for -ce is attached. The masculine and feminine nominative singular and 
nominative and accusative neuter plural take an -ie: hic for *ho-i-ce (108, a) ; 
haec for ha-i-ce (96). hunc, hanc, are for *hom-ce, *ham-ce. Fur the 
quantity of the first syllable of huius, see 153, 2; of hoc, 171, 1. 


663. Old forms with the full ending -ce are rare except after -8: Plural Ne. Acc. 
haece (Enn.) ; G. F. hárumce (Cato); also G. hórunc, hürunc (PL, T.); 

sce, D. and Ab. hisce (Pl., 1.). After 100 B.c., the full form -ce is not 
found, except occasionally after -8: huiusce, hósce, hásce, hisce. Before -ne 
interrogative it is retained in the weakened form -ci-: as, hicine. Bat hicne, 
hocne, huicne, &c., are found, though rarely. 


The nominative hic or hícine found in the dramatists and rarely later is 
Protably for *ho-c, *he-c (103, a). A nominative plural feminine haec is found in 
hibae of all ages. Other and rare forms are: Pl. N. M. hisce (461), D. or Ab. 

8. 


66s. Other case forms of hic are found in inscriptions, as follows : 


N. M. HEC, HIC. G. HOIVS, HVIIVS (23), HVIVS, HOIVSCE, HOIVSQVE, HVIVSQVE. 

D. HOICE, HOIC, HOI, HVIC, HVI. Ac. M. HONC, HOC; F. HANCE; Ne. HOCE, 

NYC. Ab. M. and Ne. HOCK; F. HACE, oftener than HAC in republican inscriptions; 

HAACR (29, 1). Loc. HEICE, HEIC. Plural: N. M. HEISCE, HEIS, Or HEI, HISCE 

V Mis; ut, not before Augustus; Ne. N. and Ac. HAICE, HAECE. .G. HORVNC. 
‘and Ab. HEISCE, HIBVS, Ac. F. HASCE. 


666. The demonstrative pronouns iste, shat, that near you, and 
lle, yonder, are declined alike, as follows : 












Singular. Plural. 








Fem. NEUT. Masc. FEM. NEUT. 
illa illud illi iMae illa 
illus — illlus | illórum illarum  illórum 
illi illi . hls illis illis 
illam illud | illds illas illa 







illis illis illis 
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667. The first syllable of iste and ille is often short in the dramatists. Old 
forms of iste are: N. istus, G. isti, in istimodi, D. F. istae. The initial i 
of iste and of istic (669), is sometimes not written: as, sta rés (Cic.), stüc 
periculum (Ter.). Old forms of ille are: N. olus (81); ollus or olle, &c.: 
as, D. S. or N. Pl. olli, D. Pl. ollis. G. illi, in illimodi, D. F. illae. The 
dramatists have eccistam, eccilla, eccillud, eccillum, eccillam, for ecce 
istam, &c., and ellum, ellam, for em illum, &c. 


668. Other case forms of ille are found in inscriptions, as follows: 


D. F. ILLAE. Plural: N. M. iLLEL G. OLoRvM (81). D. and Ab. OLLEIS, 
ILLEIS. 


669. istic and illic, compounded of iste, ille, and -ce or -c, are 
declined alike, as follows: 





Singular. 


Masc. FEM. NEUT. 















Masc. FEM. 





Nom. illic illaec illuc illic illaec illaec 
Ace. ilunc  illanc illuc illosce illasce  illaec 
illisce illisce 


AM. illóc illac 





670. Rare forms are: N. and Ac. Ne. istoc, illoc, G. illiusce, D. illic, Ab. 
F. istace, illáce. Plural: N. M. illisce (461), illic, Ac. illósce, illisce. 
Before -ne interrogative, -ce becomes -ci-: N. illicine, istucine, Ac. illancine, 
Ab. istócine, istácin&. Pl. Ac. istóscine. 


THE DETERMINATIVE PRONOUN. 


671. The determinative pronoun is, ¢hat, the aforesaid, the 
one, is declined as follows : 





Plural. 





Singular. 










Masc. Fem. NEvrT. Masc. FEM. NzauT. 
Nom. is ea id ei, il, or 1 eae ea 
Gen. eius eius eius eórum eüárum eórum 
Dat. &i éj éi eis, iis, oris eis, iis, oris eis, iis, or is 
Ace. eum eam id eós eas ea 


eis, iis, or is eis, iis,oris eis, iis,oris | 


AM. eó cá eó 








672. is and id (650) are formed from a stem i-, and the other parts from 
astem eo-, eá-. The genitive is sometimes written in Cicero and Plautus 
eiius ; for the quantity of the first syllable of eius, see 153, 2; for 8i, see 


127, 3, and 127, 4. 
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673. In old verse, the genitive singular rarely has the first syllable short. Old 
md rare forms are: D. F. eae, Ac. M. im or em. Pl. D. and Ab. fbus, F. 
cibus (442)- In dramatic verse, éüm, éam, €i, €0, éa, and éi, éórum, éarum, 
eos, éas, &i8, are often found; also eccum, eccam, eccós, eccás, ecca, for 
ecce eum, &c. 

674. Other case forms of is are found in inscriptions, as follows: 

N. Eis, 124 B.C. G. Elvs, EHVS, Ellvs or Elivs (23). D. EIEI, 123 B.C. ; EEI, 
IM}; £1, 123 B.C., and common in all periods. Plural: N. EEIS, EIS, IEIS, till about 
$9 5C. ; EEI, El, IEI. D. and Ab. ERIS, EIEIS, 1E1S, 1s; after the republic, 11s, 11s. 

675. A rare and old pronoun equivalent to is is sum, sam, accusative singular 
80$, accusative plural, and sis, "dative plural. , ' und 





THE PRONOUN OF IDENTITY. 


wo. The pronoun of identity, Idem, she same, is declined as 
WS : 






















Singular. Plural. 
Masc. | FEM. NEUT. Masc. FEM. NEUT. 
Nom, | idem eadem idem eidem feaedem eadem 
or idem 
Ge». eiusdem eiusdem eiusdem | eórundem eürundem eórundem 
Dar, |eidem eidem eidem eisdem eisdem | eisdem 
orisdem j orisdem | orisdem 
“fcc, | eundem eandem idem edsdem efisdem X eadem 
46 eisdem eisdem eisdem ) 
4. | ebdem edem eddem orisdem | orisdem § orisdem { 








lural nominative masculine is often 

The singular nominative mas- 

ja! ime is rarely eisdem or isdem (Plaut., Enn.) eidem (Cic., Varr.), neuter 

*m (Plut.- In verse, eundem, éandem, eidem, éodem, éadem, and 
e 


. 677. In manuscripts and editions, the 
Vritten iidem, and the dative and ablative ilsdem. 


Adem, éaedem, éorundem, éosdem, éasdem, are often found. 
678. Other case forms of idem are found in inscriptions, as follows: 


N N. M. EISDEM, 123 B.C., ISDEM, 59 B.C., both common till Caesar's time; EIDEM ; 
2. BIDEM, 73 B.c. D. 1DbEM. Plural: N. M. EISDEM, ISDEM, EIDEM, till Caesar's 


Same; DEM, once only. D. and Ab. ISDEM, very rarely ISDEM. 





THE INTENSIVE PRONOUN. 


679. The intensive pronoun ipse, A:mse//. stems ipso-, ips&-, is 
declined like ille (666), but has the nominative and accusative 
Reuter singular ipsum. 

68o. In dramatic verse. ipse has rarely the first syllable short, and often has 
the older form ipsus. Plautus has these forms: N. F. eapse, Ac. eumpse, 
*ampse, Ab. eópse, eüpse, equivalent to ipsa, Kc. Su reápse for ré ipsa. 
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THE RELATIVE, INTERROGATIVE, AND INDEFINITE PRONOUN. 
(1. qui AND quis. 
681. The stem qui-, or quo-, quà-, is used in three ways: asa 


relative, who, which, as an interrogative, who? which? what? as 
an indefinite, any. 


682. (a.) The relative qui, who, which, is declined as fol- 
lows : 


Singular. 


Masc. FEM. . Nuur. 
qui quae quod quae 


cuius cuius cuius quórum 
cui cui cui quibus 
quem quam quod quae 
quó quad  quó quibus 





683. (4.) The interrogative adjective qui, quae, quod, 
which? what? is declined like the relative qui (682). 


684. The interrogative substantive has in the nominative 
singular quis, quid, who? what? the rest is like qui (682). 


In old Latin, quis is both masculine and feminine, but a separate feminine form 
quae is used three or four times. 

685. quis interrogative is sometimes used adjectively with appellatives: 
as, quis senator? what senator? And qui is sometimes used substantively : 
as, qui primus Ameriam nüntiat ? who is the first to bring the tidings 
to Ameria? 


686. (c) The indefinite quis or qui, one, any, has the fol- 
lowing forms: 


quis and quid masculine and neuter substantives, qui and quod adjec- 
tives ; feminine singular nominative and neuter plural nominative and 
accusative commonly qua, also quae. The rest is like qui (682). 


687. quis, quem, quid, and quibus come from the stem qui-; the other 
parts come from quo-, qua-. quae stands for an older quai (690). For quid. 
and quod, see 659. 

688. Old forms of the genitive singular are quoius, and of the dative quolei, 
quoii, or quoi, also in derivatives of qui or quis. <A genitive plural quóiüm 
i» old and rare. The dative and ablative plural is sometimes quis from quo-, 
qua-. A nominative plural interrogative and indefinite qués is rare ( Pacuv.). 

689. The ablative or locative is sometimes qui, from the stem qui- : as 
an interrogative, Aow f as a relative, wherewith, whereby, masculine, femi- 
nine, or neuter, in old Latin sometimes with a plural antecedent; especially 
referring to an indefinite person, and with cum attached, quicum; and as sa 
indefinite, someAow. 
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_ 690. Other case forms of qui or quis and their derivatives are found 
In inscriptions, as follows: 

N. QVEI, prevalent in republican inscriptions; also Qv1 ; once QvE. G. QVOIVS, 
regularly in republican inscriptions; cviivs, cvilvs, cvllvs (23), once Qvivs (20). 
D. QVOIEI, QVO1 ; once F. QvAI. Ab. Qvki. Plural: N. M. Qvei, but after 120 
B. C.,occasionally Qvi; QVES, indefinite; F. and Ne. QVAI. G. QvoiIvM. 


DERIVATIVES OF qui AND quis. 


691. The derivatives of qui and quis have commonly 
quis and quid as substantives, and qui and quod as adjec- 
les. Forms requiring special mention are named below: 


, 692. quisquis, whoever, whatever, everybody who, everything which, an 
Indefinite relative, has only these forms in common use: N. M. quisquis, 
sometimes F. in old Latin, Ne. N. and Ac. quicquid or quidquid, Ab. 
M. and Ne. as adjective qudqud. 


Rare forms are: N. M. quiqui, Ac. quemquem, once Ab. F. quáquáà, 
35 adverb quiqui, once D. quibusquibus. A short form of the genitive occurs in 
Quoiquoimodi or cuicuimodi, of whatsoever sort. 


aliquis or aliqui, aliqua, once aliquae (Lucr.) aliquid or aliquod, 
tome one, some; Ab. M. sometimes, Ne. often aliqui (689). Pl. Ne. N. and 
Ac. only aliqua; D. and Ab. sometimes aliquis (658). 


ecquis or ecqui, ecqua or ecquae, ecquid or ecquod, any? Besides 
nominative only these forms are found: D. eccui, Ac. ecquem, ecquam, 
eCquid, Ab. M. and Ne. ecqud. Pl. N. ecqui, Ac. M. ecquós, F. ecquis. 


quicumque, quaecumque, quodcumque, whoever, whichever, everybody 
whe, everything which. The cumque is sometimes separated from qui 
àn intervening word. An older form is quiquomque, &c. 


quidam, quaedam, quiddam or quoddam, a, a certain, some one, so 
so; Ac. quendam, quandam. Pl. G. quérundam, quürundam. 


quilibet, quaelibet, quidlibet or quodlibet, avy you please. 


uisnam, rarely quinam, quaenam, quidnam or quodnam, who 
who in the world? Sometimes nam quis, &c. 


quispiam, quaepiam, quippiam, quidpiam or quodpiam, a»y, amy 
?*t ; Ab. also quipiam (689), sometimes as adverb, /» any way. 
isquam, quicquam or quidquam, a»ybody at all, anything at all, 
Fenerally a substantive, less frequently an adjective, avy at all. There is no 
"Utnctive feminine form, and quisquam and quemquam are rarely, and 
'? old Latin, used as a feminine adjective. Ab. also quiquam (689), somc- 
as adverb, én any way at aff... No plural. 


quisque, quaeque, quicque, quidque or quodque, euch. Sometimes 
Ünus is prefixed: ünusquisque ; both parts are declined. quisque and 
Quemque are sometimes feminine. Ab. S. quique (639) rare, Ab. Pl. quis- 
que (688) once (Lucr.). 


(689 » quaevis, quidvis or quodvis, whu% yuu will; Ab. also quivis 
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693-695. | Words: Inflectron. 


(2. uter. 
693. uter, utra, utrum, whether? which of the two? has 
the genitive singular utrius, and the dative singular utri. 


The rest is like aeger (617). uter is sometimes relative, teAicAsoever, 
or indefinite, esther of the two. 


DERIVATIVES OF uter. 


694. The derivatives of uter are declined like uter; they 
are: 
neuter, nether of the two, genitive neutrius, always with 1 (657). When 


used as a grammatical term, euler, the genitive is always neutri: as, 
generis neutri, of neither vender. 


utercumque, utracumque, utrumcumque, whichever of the two, either 
of the two. 

uterlibet, wAichever you please. 

uterque, whichsoever, both. G. always utriusque (657). 

utervis, whichever you wish. 

alteruter, F. altera utra, Ne. alterutrum or alterum utrum, one 
or the other, G alterius utrius, once late alterutrius, D. alterutri, Ac. 
M. alterutrum or alterum utrum, F. alterutram once (Plin.) or alteram 


utram, Ab. alterutró or alterd utró, F. alterá utr& No PL, except D. 
alterutris once (Plin.). 


CORRELATIVE PRONOUNS. 


695. Pronouns often correspond with each other in meaning and form; 
some of the commonest correlatives are the following: 














-. MN Demonstrative, . 
Kind. Interrogative. | Indefinite. Determinative, &c. Relative. 
Simple quis, qui, ‘quis, qui, | hic, iste, ille qui 

who ? ! aliquis is, quisque 
| e — | . .— - i 
' . | uter, which of i uter, uterque uter, qui 
Alternative] “pe pag ¢ | alteruter 
| . 
E quot, Jc aliquot tot quot 
| Number many? (431) 
Quantity | quantus. how ' aliquantus, | tantus quantus 
2o large? (613). quantusvis ^ 
' Quality qualis, efzAat qualislibet — tàlis qualis 


| sort? (630) 








The Noun: Adverbs. [ 696-702. 





THE ADVERB, 
THE CONJUNCTION, AND THE PREPOSITION. 


I. NOUNS AS ADVERBS. 


696. Adverbs, conjunctions, and prepositions are chiefly noun or 
Pronoun cases which have become fixed ina specific form and with a 
specific meaning. Many of these words were still felt to be live cases, 
even in the developed period of the language; witn others the con- 
scousness of their noun character was lost. 


.097. Three cases are used adverbially : the accusa- 
tive, the ablative, and the locative. 


, 68. The rather indeterminate meaning of the accusative and the ablative 
issometimes more exactly defined bv a preposition. The preposition may 
"ltr accompany its usual case: as, adamussim, admodum, ilicó ; or it 
miy be loosely prefixed, with more of the nature of an adverb than of a 
Preposition, to a case with which it is not ordinarily used: as, examussim, 
interedZ. Sometimes it stands after the noun: as, parumper, a Jitle 
“te Besides the three cases named above, other forms occur, seme of 
which are undoubtedly old case endings, though they can no.longer be recog- 
Oued as such : see 710. 


(1.) ACCUSATIVE. 
(a.) ACCUSATIVE OF SUBSTANTIVES. 


, 599. domum, Aomeward, home: rüs, afield ; fors, out of doors (*fora-) ; 
Wieem, sustead: partim, i» part; old noenum or noenu, common non, for 
Dt-oenum, i. e. ünum, sof one, naught, not; admodum, fo a degree, very; 
i asim, examussim, /o a T ; adfatim, /o satrery ; invicem, iu (urn, 

oer. 


700. Many adverbs in -tim and -sim denote manner (549) : as, cautim, 
arly, statim, af once, s&nsim, /erceptibly, gradually ; Ósti&tim, door ^y 
: Viritim, man by man, fürtim, stealthily. 


(&.) ACCUSATIVE OF ADJECTIVES AND PRONOUNS. 


71. Neuters: all comparative adverbs in -ius (361) : as, doctius, more 
“arnedly : so minus, /ess. magis, more (363). primum, /frs/, secundum, 
FOndly &c.; tum, then (to-, that): commodum, just in time: minimum, 
w least, potissimum, #7 preference, postrémum, a£ /as/, summum, «af most; 
Sum, foward, rursum, russum, rüsum, éack; facile, cus/r. impüne, 
‘fre: tec&pg, lately, semel, once (simili-), simul, foegether (simili-). Plu- 
n "Hera, for the rest; quia, because (qui-) ; in old Latin früstra, 77 vasa 

Ud-), 


on 02} Feminines: bifariam, feofo/d; cOram, face fo face (com- or co-, 
Ord): tam, so (ta-, hat); quam, «s, fer Mural: alias, o» ofver eccastons 
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703-7 10] Words: Inflection. 





(2.) ABLATIVE. 
(a.) ABLATIVE OF SUBSTANTIVES. 


703. domd, from home, rüre, from the country ; hodié, to-day (ho-, dié-), 
volgd, publicly, vespere, by twilight, noctü, by nights, nights, Wace, by lighi, 
tempore, £s» times, betimes ; sponte, voluntarily, forte, by chance ; quotan- 
nis, yearly; gratiis or gratis, for nothing, ingratiis or ingratis, agusnst 
one’s will ; lico, on the spot (169, 4; 170, 2), foris, out of doors (*fora-). 


(6.) ABLATIVE OF ADJECTIVES AND PRONOUNS. 


704. Many adverbs in -3 are formed from adjectives of time : as, perpe- 
tud, fo the end, crébrd, frequently, tard, seldom, repentind, suddenly, s€rd, 
late, prim3d, at first. Many denote manner: as, arcünó, fréivily, s€rid, i 
earnest. Some are formed from participles: as, auspicató, wrth auspices 
taken ; compositd, dy agreement. <A plural is rare: alternis, e/ternately. 


705. Instead of -d, neuter ablatives commonly have -€: as, longé, far, 
docté, wisely. Soalso superlatives: facillimE, most easi/y, anciently FACILV- 
MED (362). Consonant stems have -e : as, repente, suddenly. 


706. From pronouns some end in -i (689): as, qui, Aew ? indefinite, qui, 
somehow ; atqui, dut somehow ; qui-quam, tn” any way at all. 


707. Feminines: many in -4: find, fogether; circa, around: contra, 
against (com-, 347); extra, outside (ex, 347) ; in classical Latin, früstrà, 
in vain (fraud-). So, especially, adverbs denoting the ‘route by which :' h&c, 
this way; rECtÀ, straightway. 


(3.) LOCATIVE. 


708. In -i, from names of towns and a few other words: Karthagini, 
at Carthage ; Rómae, for Rómài, af Rome ; domi, at home illi, commonly 
illi-c, ‘here (illo-), isti, commonly isti-c, where you are, hi-c, here (ho-) ; old 
sei, common si, af that, in that case, so, tf; Sic, so (si, -ce). 

709. In -bf, from some pronouns: ibl, ‘here (i-); ubl (for *quobf, 146), 
where ; alicubl, somewhere ; si-cubi, if anywhere, né-cubi, lest anywhere. 


OTHER ENDINGS. 


710. Besides the above, other endings are also found in words of 
this class: as, 

-8 in abs, /rom, ex, out of ; similarly us-que,in every case, ever, ug-quam, 
anywhere at all. -tus has the meaning of an ablative: as, intus, /rom 
within, within ; antiquitus, from old times, anciently; funditus, from the 
bottom, entirely. -6 denotes the * place to which’ in adverbs from pronoun 
stems: as, €6, /Aither ; quó, whither ; illd, or illüc, for illoi-ce, thither, 
after hüc ; hdc, commonly hüc, perhaps for hoiece (99) Ai/f&er. -im de- 
notes the ‘place from which :"' as, istim, commonly istinc, from where you 
are; illim, commonly illinc, from yonder; hinc, fence; exim, thereupon ; 
also -de: as, unde, whence (quo-, 146), si-cunde, /f from any place, n&- 
cunde, /es/ from anywhere. -ter : as comparative (347): praeter, further, 
beyond, inter, éctween ; denoting manner: acriter, sAarp/y ; amanter, 
affectionately ; rarely from -o- stems: as, firmiter, steadfastly. 
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The Noun: Adverds. [711, 712. 





CORRELATIVE ADVERBS. 


711. Adverbs derived from pronoun stems often correspond with each 
other in meaning and form; some of the commonest correlatives are the 
ollowing : 





Interrogative. | Indefinite. Dee ic. Relative. 
ee 
ubl, where? alicubl hic, istic, illic ubl 
usquam ibf, ibldem 
uspiam 
ubivis 


Pac | qué, whither? | aliquid hic, istüc, illüc | quà 
qudlibet ed, eddem 
quóvis 
quorsum, aliquóvor- | horsum, istorsum| quorsum 
whitherward?| sum 


unde, whence ? | alicunde hinc, istinc, illinc | unde 
undelibet | inde, indidem 





quandó, :wAen?| aliquandó | nunc, tum, tunc | quom or cum 





umquam 
| Time —————— IA——————————— 
quotiéns, ow | aliquotiéns| totiéns quotiéns 
often? 
Way | qua, by what | aliquá hic, istic, illic | qua 
way ? quávis ed, cádem 
Manner | uti or ut, Aow ?| aliqua ita, sic uti or ut (146) 
Degree | quam, 4o: ?. | aliquam | tam quam 





II. SENTENCES AS ADVERBS. 


712. Some adverbs are condensed sentences : as, 


, licet, may go, straivktway (ire licet); scilicet, you may know, o5- 
PPusly, of course (acire licet); vidélicet, you can see, plainly (vidére licet); 

lustertius, sow is the third day, day before yesterday (num dius, i.e. diés, 
tertius) ; forsitan, may/c (fors sit an); mirum quantum, strange how 
"uch. astonishingly ; nesció qud pactd, nesció quómodo, somehow or other, 
fortunately. 
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713-723. | Werds: Inflection. 





(B.) INFLECTION OF THE VERB. 
713. The verb is inflected by attaching pe 


endings to the several stems. 





THE STEM. 


714. The stem contains the meaning of the verb, and also de 
the mode (mood) and the time (tense) of the action as vi 
by the speaker. 

715. There are three Moons, /adicative, Subjunctive, and 
perative. 

716. There are six TENSES in the indicative, three of the pr 
system, Present, Imperfect, and Future; and three of the px 
system, Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Perfect. The subjun 
lacks the futures ; the imperative has only the present. 

717. The meanings of the moods and tenses are best learnt from re: 
No satisfactory translation can be given in the paradigms, especially c 
subjunctive, which requires a variety of translations for its various uses 

718. The verb has two principal stems: I. The Pre 
stem, which is the base of the present system ; II. The Pe 
stem, which is the base of the perfect active system. 

719. The perfect svstem has no passive ; its place is supplied by th: 
fect participle with a form of sum, am, or less frequently of fui, ams dec 


720. Many verbs have only the present system: as, maered, msc 
some have only the perfect system: as, memini, remember. Some - 
have a present and perfect system made up of two separate roots or stem: 
present indicative feró, carry, perfect indicative tuli, and perfect parti 
látus; present possum, ca», perfect potui. 


THE PERSON ENDING. 


921. The person ending limits the meaning of the stem by p 
ing out the person of the subject. There are three PERSONS, 
First, used of the speaker, the Second, of what is spoken to, anc 
Third, of what is spoken of. The person ending furthermore 
cates number and voice. 

722. There are two NUMBERS: the Singu/ar. used of one, 
the P/ura/, used of more than one. 

723. There are two Voices: the Active, indicating that the 
ject acts. and the Passive, indicating that the subject acts on him 
or more commonly is acted on by another. 
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The Verb: Person Endings. (724-731. 





24. Only transitive verbs have all persons of the passive. Intransitive 
verhs have in the passive only the third person singular, used imper- 
sonaily ; the participle in this construction is neuter. 


715. Some verbs have only the passive person endings, but with a 
reflexive or an active meaning ; such are called Defonents: sec 798. 


726. The person endings are as follows : 






































| Voice. Active. Passive. 

| 

| Mood. | Inv. & Sun. IMPERATIVE. INp. & Sus IMPERATIVE. 

Number, SING. | Pour. Sine. PLUR. SING. Pur. SING. | Pur. 

| First NEENNENMENENMEA | 

| person, 70 -mus not used | not used -r -mur nol uscd not usea 
2. J: a ee Fo uu 

Second | 

i 6 . . a . - 

person. | ^8 -tis none, -tÓ;-te, -tóte -ris, -rc [- mini] -re, -tor [-mini| 

-— - t NENNEN NENNEN n -— 

| Third | 

person. | -t -nt -tà -ntó -tur -ntur | -tor -ntor 


—M—— M—  M———— M a A E A e MÀ 


. 79. In the perfect indicative active, the second person singular ends 
it -ti, and the third person plural in -runt for an older -ront, or in -re. 
“fe is most used in poetry and history, and by Cato and Sallust; -runt by 
Ktro, and almost always by Caesar. 


738. In the indicative -m is not used in the present (except in sum, a», 

inquam, guoth 7), in the perfect or future perfect, or in the future in 
*bb. .s is not used in es for ess, thou art, and in &s, edest (171, 1). 

. 749. In inscriptions, -d sometimes stands for -t (149, 2) in the third person 
Singular, and sometimes -t is not used: as, FECID, made, for fécit ; DEDE, gate, 
for ded&t or dedit. And other forms of the third person plural of the indicative 
Xtive are sometimes used: as, Pisaurian DEDROT, DEDRO (with syncope, 111) for 

nt, gave; EMERV, bought, for émérunt; once LEDEKI, probably for 
dedére (856). 

730. In the passive second person singular, Terence has always, Plautus 
Commonly -re ; later it is unusual in the present indicative, except in depo- 
Vents; but in other tenses -re is preferred, especially in the future -bere, 

Cicero, -ris by Livy and Tacitus. The second person plural passive is 
Vanting ; its place is supplied by a single participial form in -mini, which is 
“sed without reference to gender, for gender words and neuters alike (297). 

731. Deponents have rarely -mino, in the imperative singular: as, second person, 
Progredimino, step forward thou (Vlaut.) ; in laws, as third person: FRVIMINO, let 

enjoy; or -tÓ and -ntÓ for -torand -ntor: as, Gtitd, A! Aon use: ütuntó, 
let them use, In areal passive, -ntÓ is rare: as, CENSENTO, def them be rated, 
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732-737.| Words: Inflecctun. 





NOUNS OF THE VERB. 


732. The verb is accompanied by some nouns, which ar 
conveniently, though not quite accurately, reckoned parts c 
the verb; they are: 


Three Infinitives, Present Active and Passive, and Perfect Actim 
sometimes called the /nfinitive Mood. For the future active an 
passive and the perfect passive, compound forms are used. 


' The Gerund and the Gerundive. 
Two Supines. 
Three Participles, Present and Future Active, and Perfect Passiv 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


733-. The several verb stems can readily be found, when once th 
principal parts are known ; these are given in the dictionary. 

734. The Principat Parts of a verb are th 
Present Indicative Active, Present Infinetive Activ 
Perfect Indicative Active, and Perfect Particeple: a: 


Pres. INDIC. Pres. INFIN. PERF. INDIC. PERF. PART. 
rego, rule regere réxi réctus 
laudd, praise laudüre laudavi lauditus 
moned, advise monére monui monitus 
audid, Acar audire audivi auditus 


735. The Principal Parts of deponents are the Present Indicatre 
Present Infinitive, and Perfect Participle: as, 


Pres. INDIC. PRES. INFIN. PERF. PART. 
queror, complain queri questus 
miror, wonder mirüri mir&tus 
vereor, fear vereri veritus 
partior, share partiri partitus 


DESIGNATION OF THE VERB. 


736. A verb is usually named by the present indicative active firs 
person singular: as, regd; laudó, moneó, audio; or by the present infir 
itive active: as, regere ; laudüre, monére, audire. Deponents are name: 
bv the corresponding passive forms: as, queror; miror, vereor, partior 
or queri; mirüri, veréri, partiri. 

737. For convenience, verbs with -ere in the present infinitive activ' 
are called l'erós in -ere; those with -dre, -&re, or -ire, Verbs in -Bre€ 
-re, or -ire, respectively, In like manner deponents are designated 8 
Verbs tn -1; or Verbs in -Bri, -Eri, or -iri, respectively. 
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The Verb: Primitives. (738-744. 





THEME OF THE VERB. 


738. The several stems of the verb come from a form called 
the Zkeme. In primitives, the theme is a root ; in denominatives, 
the theme is a noun stem. 

Thus, re g- in reg-Ó isa root; while vesti- in vesti-Ó, dress, is a noun 
stem. The noun stem is sometimes modified in form. Oftentimes the noun 
stem is only presumed: as, audi- in audi-ó. 

739. Some verbs have a denominative theme in the present system, and 
à primitive theme in the perfect system, others have the reverse. 

740. Most verbs with an infinitive of more than two syllables in 

re, -ére, or -ire, or, if deponent, in -üri, -6ri, or -iri, are denomina- 
ve; most other verbs are primitive. 
Thus, laudáre, monére, audire; mirári, veréri, partiri, are denom- 
inative; while esse, dare, (dE)l&re, regere, queri, are primitive. A few 
verbs, however, which have the appearance of denominatives, are thought 
to be primitive in their origin. 





ARRANGEMENT OF THE VERB. 


741. Verbs are divided into two classes, according 
to the forin of the present system: I. Root verbs, and 
verbs in -ere, mostly primitive; II. Verbs in -are, 
“tte, or -ire. mostly denominative. 


742. Verbs are sometimes arranged without regard to difference of kind, in the 
alphabetical order of the vowel before -8 of the second person singular of the present 
ive active, &, E, i, 1: thus, laudás, monés, regis, audis, sometimes 

the first, second, third, and fourth conjugation respectively. 





I. PRIMITIVE VERBS. 


143. A few of the oldest and commonest verbs of everyday 
life have a bare root as stem in the present indicative or in parts 
of it; and some of them have other peculiarities ; such are called 
Kot Verbs, or by some, /7regular (744-781). Most primitives are 
Verbs in -ere, like regó (782). 


(A.) ROOT VERBS. 


Irregular Verbs. 


(a. WiTH A PREVALENT BARE Roor. 


744. Primitives with the bare root as present indicative stem in 
almost all their forms are sum, am, dO, vive, put, and compounds; 
aad with the root doubled. bibó, drink, serd, sow, and sistó, set. 
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745-] Words: Inflection. 





(1.) sum, am (es-, s-). 
145 sum, am, is used only in the present system (720). T 


perfect system is supplied by forms of fui (fu-). 





| PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


Pres. INDIC. Pres. INFIN. PERF. INDIC. Parr. PART. 
sum esse (fui) 











INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE. 


Singular. Plusal. 
sum, / ane sumus, twe are 
es, thou art estis, you are 
est, Je is sunt, ‘hey are 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 

eráàmus, we were 
erátis, you were 
erant, ‘hey were 


| FuTURE TENSE. 
| 


eram, / was 
eras, ‘hou wert 
erat, Ae was 





ero, J shall be erimus, ze shall be 
eris, hou wilt be eritis, you will be 
erit, Ae will be erunt, ‘icy will be 





PERFECT TENSE. 


| fui, 7 have been, or was fuimus, ze have been, or were 
fuisti, thou hast been, or wert fuistis, you have been, or were 
| fuit, Ae has been, or was fu&runt or -re, they have deen, 
were 


| PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

fueram, 7 Jd heen fuerámus, ze had been 
fuerás, thou hadst been fuerátis, vou had been 
fuerat, 4¢ Jind been fuerant, ‘hey had been 





FuTURE PERFECT TENSE. 
fuerd, / shall have been fuerimus, «ee shall have been 
fueris, (eu wt! have been fueritis, vou 10:77 have been 
fuerit, Ae werd] hive been | fuerint, lev will have been 


eee 
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The Verb: sum, am. (745, 746. 





SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


PRESEN! TENSE. 


| Singular. Plural. 
| sim, may J be simus, Ze us be 
| sis, mayst thou be sitis, /e you, may you be 
sit, e him be, may he be sint, /e/ them be, may they be 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 


essem, / should be essémus, «we should be 
essés, thou wouldst be essétis reu would be 
esset, he would be essent, (icy would be 


PERFECT TENSE. 


fuerim, 7 may have been 
fueris, ‘hou mayst have been 
fuerit, Ae may have been 


fuerimus, we may have been 
fueritis, you may have been 
fuerint, they may have been 





PLUPERFECT TENSE. 


fuissem, / should have been 
fuissEs, thou wouldst have been 
fuisset, Ae would have been 


fuiss€mus, we should have been 
fuissétis, you would hive been 
fuissent, they would have been 





IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


es or esto, be thou, thou shalt be este or estdte, fe you, you shall be 
estd, he shall be | suntd, they shall be 


NOUNS OF THE VERB. 


INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 


Pres. esse, to be Pres. See 749 
Perf, fuisse, to have been Perf. 
Fut. futürus esse, fo be going tobe | Fut. futürus, going to be 





746. For the first person sum, Varro mentions esum as an archaic form. This 
€ way probably prefixed by analogy with the other forms; tur the -m, and for es, 
sxe -28. For sim, &c., and siem, &c., sce Sgr. In the imperfect eram, &c., and 
the tuture erd, &c., 8 has become r (154) 
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747-753] Words : Inflection. 








IU The indicative and imperative es is dor older ess (171, 1), and is regularly 
used long by Plautus and Terence. "Ihe e of es and est is not pronounced after a 
vowel or =m, and is often omitted in writing: as experrécta es, pronounced 
experréctas ; epistula est, pronounced epistulast; cónsilium est, pro- 
nounced cónsiliumst. . In the dramatists, -s preceded by a vowel, which is usually 
short, unites with a following es or est: thus, tü servos es becomes tü servos ; 
similis est, similist ; virtüs est, virtüst ; r&s est, rést. 


748. Old forms are: soNT (inscr. about 120 B.C.); with suffix -scÓ (834), 
escit (for *esscit), gets fo be, ull be, escunt ; present subjunctive, siem, siés, 
siet, and sient (541), common in inscriptions down to 100 B.C., and in old verse; 
also in compounds ; imperative estód rare. 


749. The present participle is used only as an adjective. It has two forms: 
sontem (accusative, no nominative), which has entirely lost its original meaning of 
being, actual, the real man, and has only the secondary meaning of gui/ty, and 
insóns, innocen! ; and - séns in abséns, away, praeséns, at hand, di cón- 
sentés, gods collective; also once INSENTIBVS, Sum has no gerund or gerundive. 


750. A subjunctive present fuam, fuds, fuat, and fuant occurs in old Latin; 
and an imperfect forem, forés, foret, and forent, in all periods. The pre-ent 
infinitive fore, fo get to be, become, has a future meaning. Old forms in the perfect 
system are FVVEIT (29, 1), FVET:; fait, füimus, füerim, füerit, füerint, füisset 
(Plaut., Enn.). fui has no perfect participle or supine. | 


751- possum, can. 


Principal parts: possum, posse; (potuf, see 875.) 





INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Singular. Plural. 
Pres. | possum, potes, potest possumus, potestís, possunt 
Imp. poteram, poterás, poterat | poteramus, poteratis, poterant 
Fut. poteró, poteris, poterit poterimus, poteritis, poterunt 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 





Pres. | possim, possis, possit possimus, possitis, possint 

Imp. possem, posses, posset possémus, possétis, possent 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

Pres. | posse — 








752. possum is formed from pote, a//e, and sum, juxtaposed (166, 2; 396)- 
The separate forms potis sum, «c.. or pote sum, «c., are also used, and some- 
times even potis or pote alone takes the place of a verb; in either case potis an 
pote are indeclinable, and are applied te gender words and neuters both, 

753. t is retained befere à vowel, exc-pt in possem, &c., for potessem, &c.. 
and in posse;t beter: S changes to S (100,2). Old forms are: possiem, &c., 
(748). potessem, potisset, potesse. Kare forms «re PoTESrO (inscr. 58 H.C.). 
and passives, a» potestur, Nc. w th a passive infimtive (1,84). possum has no 
participles; the peifect system, potui, ac., is like fui, ac. (745). 
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The Verb d6, give, put. [ 754. 





(2.) dd, give, put (d à-, d a-). 


794. There are two verbs dd, one meaning give, and one meaning put. 
The dà meaning put is oftenest used in compounds; the simple verb has 
been crowded out by pónà. The present system of dd is as follows: 


Principal parts: dd, dare, dedi, datus. 


| ACTIVE VOICE. 





| INDICATIVE MOOD. 





Singular. | Plural. 
| Pres. dO, das, dat | damus, datis, dant 
Imp. dabam, dabàás, dabat | dabümus, dabatis, dabant 
Fu. dabo, dabis, dabit | dabimus, dabitis, dabunt 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
' Pres. dem, dés, det | démus, détis, dent 
Imp. darem, darés, daret dar&mus, darétis, darent 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
| dá or datd, datd | date or datdte, dantd 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. | dare düns 
GERUND. 
| Gen. | dandi, &c. 


— M00 
PASSIVE VOICE. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 














Singular. Plural. 
Pres, , daris or -re, datur damur, damini, dantur 
~ Leng, dabar, dabdre or -ris, da- dabümur, dabümuini, dabantur 
atur 
Fa, dabor, dabere or -ris, da- dabimur, dabimini, dabuntur 
bitur 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
, Pres, , d&re or -ris, détur | , démini, dentur 
Im). darer, dar&re or -ris, dar&- darémur, darémini, darentur 
tur 
| | IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
| | dare or dator, dator | damini, dantor 
— u _ _ _ . _ 
INFINITIVE. | GERUNDIVE. 
Pres. | dari 


ng 


dandus 
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755-701 | Words: Inflection. 


em —ÓMÀÁ—MMMMMMÁ—— — 


7255. In the present system a is short throughout in the first syllable, except in 
das and dà. For dedi, datus, and sufincs datum, datü, sce 859 and goo. 


756. Old forms: danunt of uncertain origin (833) for dant. From another 
form of the root come duis, duit; interluó, concréduó, perfect concrédui; 
subjunctive duim, duis (duds), duit and duint (541), and compounds, used 
especially in law language, and in praying and cursing; cr€duam, créduds or 
créduis, créduat or créduit. 


757. Real compounds of dó have a present system like regd (782); in 
the pe:fect and the perfect participle, e and a become i: as, abdó, fut 
awry, abdere, abdidi, abditus; crédd, put (rust iu. perdó, fordo, destroy, 
and vénd6, put for sale, have gerundives perdendus, véndundus, and perfect 
participles perditus, vénditus ; the rest of the passive is supplied by forms 
of pereó and véneó. reddoO, verve back, has future reddibó 3 times (Plaut.). 
In the apparent compounds with circum, pessum, satis, and v€énum, dd 
remains without change, as in 754. 


(3) bibó, seró, and sistd. 


758. bibd, drink, serd, sow (for *si-sd, 154), and sistd, set, form their 
present stem by reduplication of the root (139). The vowel before the per- 
son endings is the root vowel, which becomes variable, like a formative 
vowel (824). These verbs have the present system like regd (782). 





(A) WirH THE BARE ROOT IN PARTS. 


inquam, eó, and ques. 


759. inquam, eó, and qued have the bare root as present stem, in 
almost all their parts; in a few parts only the root is extended by a forma- 
tive vowel (829). 


(1.) inquam, say 7, quot I. 


760. inquam, «y 7, is chicfly used in quoting a person's direct words ; 
and, from its meaning, is naturally very defective. The only parts in com- 
mon use are the following: 









INDICATIVE MOOD. 





Singular. Plural. 
Pres. | inquam, inquis, inquit —-, , inquiunt 
Fut, | , inquiés, inquiet ——, ——_-, 











761. Rare forms are: subjunctive inquiat (Cornif.\, indicative imperfect in- 
quiébat (Cic), nsed twice cach; indicative present inquimus (Hor.), ect 
inquii (Catull.), inquisti (Cic.), once cach: imperative inque, 4 times (Plaut. a, 
Ter. 2), inquitó, ; times (Plaut.). For inquam, sce 728. 
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The Verb: eO, go. [ 762-765. 





762. (2.) e6, go (i- for ei-, i-). 


Principal parts: eo, ire, ii, itum. 





INDICATIVE MOOD. 





Singular. Plural. 
| Pres. | eO, is, it imus, itis, eunt 
| Imp. ibam, ibas, ibat ibimus, ibatis, ibant 
Fut. ibd, ibis, ibit ibimus, ibitis, ibunt 
Perf. | ii, isti, iit or it iimus, istis, i&runt or -re 
Pup. | ieram, ierás, ierat ierámus, ier&tis, ierant 
F. P. | ierd, ieris, ierit ierimus, ieritis, ierint 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Pres. | eam, eas, eat eámus, eatis, eant 
Imp. irem, irés, iret ,] irÉmus, irétis, irent 
Perf. | ierim, ieris, ierit > ierimus, ieritis, ierint 
Piup.| issem,issEÉs,isset'. issémus, issétis, issent 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
i or itó, itd | ite or itdte, euntd 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. | ire iéns, Gen. euntis 
Perf. | isse itum 
£F ut. | itürus esse itürus 
GERUND. SUPINE. 


Gen. eundi 
Dat. eundd 
Ace. eundum — 
AM. | eundd _— 


763. The passive is only used impersonally, and has a neuter gerundive 
eundum and participle itum; but transitive compounds, as aded, ro w^ (o, 
have a complete passive: as, adeor, adiris, &c. ambió, go round, canvass, 
follows denominatives in -ire (796), but has once or twice the imperfect 
ambibat, ambibant, ambibatur (Liv.. Tac., Plin. E^.), and once the future 
ambibunt (Plin.); future perfect ambissit, ambissint, once each (prol. 
Piaut ). 

The Í is weakened from ei (098): as, eis, eit, eite, abeis, abei 
(Plaut.); EITVR, ABEI, ADEITVR (inscr. 130 B.C.), VENEIRE (49 B.C.), PRAETEREIS. 
Before 0, U, or a, the root becomes €. For u in euntis, see 9o2. 

965. Old forms are: ferd (Plaut.), fi, ierant ( Ter.), once each (126); in an in- 
«-ription of 186 B.C., ADIESET, ADIESENT, ADIESE, and of 146 B.C., REDIEIT (29, 2j 
132); INTERIEISTI. A future in -iet, as transiet (Sen.), is late and rare. 
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766—769. | Words: Infiection. 


766. A double i is found in iiss€s and iisset once each (Ciris, Nepos), 
also sometimes in compounds of these forms: as rediissés, interiisset. 
Compounds sometimes have it also in the perfect infinitive and in the second 
person singular of the perfect indicative: as, abiisse, abiisti; also in 
rediistis once (Stat.). In the first person of the perfect indicative a single 
long i is found rarely in late writers in the singular: as, adi (Val. F1.). 


967. A few examples are found of a perfect system with v, as ivi, &c. 
This form is confined almost exclusively to poetry and late prose. 


(a) Examples of simple forms with v are: ivisse (Plaut.), ivit (Cato), ivi 
(Varro), iverat (Catull.). (4) Compound forms: exivi (Plaut.), obivit (Verg.), 
subivit (Stat.); tránsivisse (Claud. ap. Tac.), inivimus, tránsivi, tránsivi- 
mus (Curt.), tránsivit, tránsiverant (Sen.), exivit (Gell.). Apparent com- 
pounds (396) : intró ivit (C. Gracch., Piso, Gell.). 


(3.) qued, can. 


768. queó, can, and nequed, can’t, have the perfect quivi, the rest like 
ed (762) ; but they have no imperative, gerundive, or future participle, and 
the present participle is rare. queó is commonly used with a negative, and 
some parts only so. Passive forms are rare, and only used with a passive 
infinitive (1484). 


edo; volo (noló, malo) and fers. 
(1.) edd, ea? (e de, &d-). 


. edd, ea/, has a present system with a formative vowel like re 
throughout (782); but in some parts of the present, and of the imperfect sub- 
junctive, parallel root forms are usually found, with d of the root changed 
to 8, and the vowel lengthened (1,5), as may be seen in the following: 


Principal parts: edo, ésse, edi, esus. 





INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Singular. Plural. 
Pres. |. edd, &s or edis, Est or edit | edimus, &stis or editis, edunt 











SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Pres. edim, edis, edit edimus, editis, edint 
' or edam, edás, edat | or edàmus, edátis, edant 
Imp. . Éssem, Éssés, esset | éssémus,. . --, Essent 
or ederem, ederés, ederet , or eder€mus, ederétis, ederent 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Es or ede, Éstó or editó | éste or edite 








INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 


Pres. Esse edéns 














The Verb: volo, will. [ 770-774. 


770. For És, see 728; for edim, &c., S41. In the passive, the indicative present 
éstur is used, and imperfect subjunctive &ss&tur. ‘The perfect participle sus is 
furan older éssus (170, 7). Supines éssum, éssf (tlaut.). 


771. comedó, cat xf, has also the following root forms: comés, com€st, 
coméstis ; comést6 ; comésse ; coméssés, comésset,coméssémus. The 
present subjunctive has also comedim, comedis, comedint. ‘he participle per- 
fect is coméssus, comésus, or coméstus, future coméssürus. exedd, eat 
out, has exést and exésse ; subjunctive exedint. adedó, cat at, has ad&st. 


772. voló (nólo, mald) and ferd have the bare root in some parts 
only of the present system; in other parts the root extended bya 
formative vowel, like regó (782). voló (nóló, màló) lack some forms, 
as will be seen below. 


773. (2-) vol6, will, wish, want, am willing (v o1-, vel-). 



















Principal parts: voló, velle, volui, 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 








Plural. 
volumus, voltis or vultis, volunt 
volébamus, volébatis, vol&bant 
volémus, volétis, volent 
voluimus, voluistis, voluérunt or 


Singular. 
Pres. | voló, vis, volt or vult 
Imp. | vol&ébam, vol&bàs, volébat 
Fut. | volam, volés, volet 
Perf. |. volui, voluisti, voluit 








-re 
| nu. volueram, voluerás, volu- | voluerámus, voluerátis, volue- 
erat rant 
| P.P.| volueró, volueris, volue- | voluerimus, volueritis, volue- 
rit rint 
| SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
| Pres, | velim, velis, velit velimus. velitis, velint 
| Imp. | vellem, vell£s, vellet vellémus, vellétis, vellent 
| Perf, | voluerim, volueris, volu- | voluerimus, volueritis, volue- 
erit rint 
Plu, voluissem, voluissés, vo- voluissémus, voluissétis, volu- 
| | luisset issent 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Pres, | velle voléns 


Perf. voluisse 
774. volo for voló is rare (2443). volt and voltis became vult and vultis 
aout the time of Augustus (141). For volumus, see 142 ; velim, &c., 841 ; vellem, 
&c., velle, 166, 8. sis, an thou wilt, is common for si vis (Plaut. Ter., Cic., Liv.). 
Sultis, an’? please you, is used by Plautus for si voltis. 
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775-779-] Words: Inflection. 


75. nOlO, wor’t, is formed from ne-, wot, and vold, juxtaposed, and 
màló, /i&e better, abbreviated from mávoló for *magsvolo (779 » 170, 2). 


776. ndld, won't, don't want, object, am nok willing. 


Principal parts: n6l6, nólle, nólui ———. 








INDICATIVE MOOD. 








Singular. Plural. 
| Pres. | nóló, nón vis, nón volt or | nolumus, nón voltis or vultis, nó- 
vult Junt 
Imp. nélébam,ndlébas.nG.c at nC.ébamus, ndlébatis, ndlébant 
Fut. , nOlés, nó..t nolémus, ndlétis, ndlent 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Pres. | ndlim, nólis, nólit nólimus, nólitis, nólint 
Im. nóllem, nóllés, nóllet nollémus, nóllétis, nóllent 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
nóli or nólitó, nolitó | nólite or nólitóte, nóluntó 
INFINITIVE. | PARTICIPLE. 


Pres. | nólle 

777. nevis and nevolt, from ne-, sof, are found in Plautus. n6ld has usually 
no participles, but oblique cases of ndl€ns are used a few times by post- Augustan 
writers (Cels., Luc., Quintil, Ta., Juv., Mart., Plin.). The perfect system, ndlui, 
&c., is like that of voló (772). 


778. máló, lke better, choose rather. 


Principal parts: maló, màlle, màlui, 








INDICATIVE MOOD. 















Singular. Plural. 
Pres. máló, màvis, mavolt or | malumus, mávoltis or mávultis, 
mavult malunt 
Imp. | malébam, malébas, malé- | malébamus, mial€batis, malé-. 
bat bant 
Fut. : , males, malet malémus, malétis, mülent 
| SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Pres. | malim, mális, malit m4limus, málitis, malint 
Imp. | mallem, mallés, mallet mallémus, mallétis, mallent 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. | malle | —— 


779. Old forms are mávoló, mávolunt: mávolet; mávelim, m&velis, 
mávelit; mavellem. The períect system, malui, &c., i» like that of vol (772). 
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The Verb: fero, carry. — [780, 781. 





(3.) ferd, carry (fer-). 


ferb, carry, is used only in the present system (720). The other 
parts are supplied by forms of tolló, /;/? (tol-, t1à-). The present system 
of ferd is as follows : 





Principal parts : fero, ferre ; (tuli, latus). 





















——— Pt 


ACTIVE VOICE. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Singular. Plural. 
Pres. | feró, fers, fert ferimus, fertis, ferunt 
/mp. | fer&bam, fer&bás,ferébat | ferébümus, ferébatis, fer&bant 
| Fut. | feram, f:r&s, feret ferémus, ferétis, ferent 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 








Pres. | feram, ferüs, ferat ferámus, feratis, ferant 
| Imp. ferrem, ferrés, ferret ferrémius, ferrétis, ferrent 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
; fer or fertd, fertd | ferte or fertdte, feruntd 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. | ferre feréns 


Gen. ferendi, &c. 
p ee EEE eee 


PASSIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Singular. Plural. 
| Pres. | feror, ferris or -re, fertur | ferimur, ferimini, feruntur 
Imp. | fer&bar, ferébüre or -ris, | ferébüámur, fer&bümini, fer&ban- 
fer&bütur tur 


| GERUND. 
| 


| Fact. | ferar,fer&reor-ris,fer&étur | fer&mur, fer€mini, ferentur 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Pres. | ferar, ferdre or-ris,ferátur | ferimur, ferámini, ferantur 


Imp. ferrer, ferrére or -ris, fer- | ferrémur, ferr€émini, ferrentur 








rétur 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
ferre or fertor, fertor | ferimini, feruntor 
INFINITIVE. | GERUNDIVE. 
Pres. | ferri ferendus 
781. For tuli, see 860; the full form tetuli, &c.. is found in old Latin, and Totti, 


&c., in inscriptions; the compound with re- is rettuli for *retetuli (501). For the 


participle látus, sce 169, 1. 
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782. | Words: Inflection. 





(B) VERBS IN -ere. 
The Third Conjugation. 





782. rego, rule. 
PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Pres. INDIC. PRES. INFIN. PERF. INDIC. PERF. PART. 
rego regere réxi réctus 





ACTIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT ‘TENSE. 


Singular. Plural. 
rego, / rule, or am ruling regimus, we rule, or are ruling 
regis, thou rulest, or art ruling regitis, you rule, or are ruling 
regit, he rules, or is ruling regunt, they rule, or are ruling 
| IMPERFECT TENSE. 
reg&bam, / was ruling, or / ruled regébamus, we were ruling, or we 
| ruled 
 regébüs, thou wert ruling, or thou , regEbütis, you were ruling, or you 
ruledst ^8 ruled 
| regébat, he was ruling, or he ruled reg&bant, they were ruling, or they 
ruled 


| FUTURE TENSE. 
 regam, J shall rule regémus, we shall rule 
regés, thou wilt rule regétis, you will rule 
reget, he will rule regent, they will rule 
PERFECT TENSE. 
réxi, / have ruled, or J ruled réximus, we have ruled, or we ruled 
r&xisti, ¢how hast ruled, or thou ruledst | réxistis, you have ruled, or you ruled 
réxit, he has ruled, or he ruled | réxérunt or -re, they have ruled, or 
| they ruled 
PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
réxeramus, we had ruled 
réxeratis, vou had ruled 
réxerant, (hey had ruled 





réxeram, / had ruled 
réxeras, (hou hadst ruled 
réxerat, he had ruled 





FuTURE PERFECT ‘TRNSE. 


réxero, / shall have ruled rexerimus, wee shall have ruled 
réxeris, ^on Lut fae rulad rexeritis, reu wal have ruled 
réxerit, ^^ cea Tene raded rexerint, /Zcv will have ruled 
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The Verb. i’erbs in -ere. [782. 








SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


Singular. Plural. 
regam, may / rule regümus, /et us rule . 
regüs, mayst thou rule regatis, may you rule 
regat, Jet him rule regant, 4e them rule 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 


regerémus, we should rule 
regerétis, you would rule 
regerent, /Acy would rule 


regerem, / should rule 
regerés, thou wouldst rule 
regeret, Ae would rule 





PERFECT TENSE. 


r&xerim, / may have ruled | réxerimus, we may have ruled 
r&xeris, (hou mayst have ruled | réxeritis, you may have ruled 
r&éxerit, 4¢ muy have ruled | réxerint, they may have ruled 


PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
r€éxissem, / should have ruled 
réxissés, (hou wordldst have ruled 
rExisset, 4e would have ruled 


réxissé€mus, we should have ruled 
réxissétis, you would have ruled 
réxissent, ‘hey would have ruled 





IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
rege or regitd, rule, thou shalt rule | regite or regitóte, re, you shall rule 





regitd, he shall rule reguntd, /Aey shall rule 
NOUNS OF THE VERB. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Pres. regere, to rule Pres. regéns, ruling 


Perf. réxisse, fo have ruled 


Fut. réctirus esse, fo be going fo | Fut.  réctürus, going to rule 
rule 


GERUND. SUPINE. 
«cem. regendi, of ruling 
A;f. regendd, for ruling 


lec. regendum, ruling Acc. *réctum, fo rie, not used 
UM. regendo, ^y ruling Abl. *réctü, rn ruling, not used 
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78 3. | Words: luffectzon. 





VERBS IN -ere. 
The Third Conjugation. 


783. regor, am ruled. 





PASSIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


Singular. Plural. 

regor, / am ruled regimur, we are ruled 
| regeris or -re, ‘hou art ruled regimini, you are ruled 
| regitur, Ae ts ruled reguntur, /Aey are ruled 


| IMPERFECT TENSE. 


| regébar, / was ruled 
| tegébare or -ris, ‘hou wert ruled 
 regébátur, Je was ruled 


regébamur, we were ruled 
regébümini, you were ruled 
regébantur, they were ruled 





| 
| FUTURE TENSE. 





| regar, / shall be ruled reg&mur, we shall be ruled 
| regére or -ris, thou wilt be ruled reg&mini, you will be ruled 
| regétur, fe will be ruled regentur, ‘hey will be ruled 


PERFECT TENSE. 

récti sumus, we have Peen;-or wer 
ruled 

récti estis, you have been, or were rule 

récti sunt, ‘hey have been, or were rule 


réctus sum, / have been, or was ruled 


réctus es, ‘hou hast been, or wert ruled 
réctus est, Je hus been, or seas ruled 





| PLUPERFECT TFNSE. 


réctus eram, / Aad been ruled : r€cti erimus, we had been ruled 
réctus eras, (hou hadst been ruled | récti eratis, you had been ruled 
réctus erat, te Aud been ruled récti erant, ‘hey had been ruled 


FUTURE PERFECT TENSE. 


| r&ctus erd, Lshall have been ruled | récti erimus, we shall have been rule 
| réctus eris, thou wilt have been ruled — récti eritis, vou will have been rulea 
| réctus erit, 4e well have been ruled récti erunt, /Aey will have been rule. 


Cn € 
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The Verb: Verbs im -ere. [ 783. 








 SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


Singular. Plural. 
‘gar, may / be ruled regamur, may we be ruled 
:gáre or -ris, mayst thou be ruled regümini, may you be ruled 
2gatyr, let Aim be ruled regantur, /e£ them be ruled 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 
egerer, J should be ruled 





reger€mur, we should be ruled 
tgerére or -ris, ‘hou wouldst be ruled | reger&mini, you would be ruled 
'egerétur, Ae would be ruled regerentur, (hey would be ruled 


PERFECT TENSE. 


récti simus, we may have been ruled 
récti sitis, you may have been ruled 
récti sint, ‘hey may have been ruled 


ctus sim, / may have been ruled 
rectus sis, thou mayst have been ruled 
réctus sit, Ae may have been ruled 





PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
rectus essem, / should have been | récti ess&mus, we should have been 


ruled ruled 
rectus ess&s, thou wouldst have been | récti ess&tis, you would have been 
ruled ruled 


rectus esset, Ae would have been ruled | r&cti essent, they would have been ruled 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
Ere or regitor, be ruled, thou shalt | regimini, be ruled 
ed 
Tegitor, 4e shall be ruled reguntor, they shall be ruled 





NOUNS OF THE VERB. 


INFINITIVE. GERUNDIVE. 
Pra. sept, to be ruled regendus, /o be ruled 
Perf réctus esse, fo have hen ruled 


. PERFECT PARTICIPLE. 
“ "rectum iri, fo be going to be | 
ruled, not used (22; 3) réctus, ruled 
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784. | Words: Inflection. 





VERBS IN -i, -ere. 


784. Verbs in -1o, -ere, as capid, capere, fake (oap- 
in some forms of the present and imperfect. The presei 
as follows: 


ACTIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Singular. Plural. 
capio, capis, capit capimus, capitis, cap 
capiébam, capitb&s, ca- | capiébaàmus, capi&bàa 

pi&bat ant 
capiam, capiés, capiet capiémus, capi&tis, ci 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


capiam, capiás, capiat | capiümus, capiátis, c: 
caperem,caperés, caperet | caperémus, caperétis 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 











cape or capitó, capitd | capite or capitdte, car 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE 
Pres. | capere capiéns 
GERUND. 
Gen. | capiendi, &c. 
PASSIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Singular. Plural. 
Pres. | capior, caperis or -re, ca- | capimur, capimini, ca 
pitur 
Imp. | capiébar, capiébare or | capiébdmur, capi&bà 
-ris, capiébatur &bantur 
Fut. | capiar, capi€re or -ris,ca- | capiémur, capiémini, 
piétur 
SURJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Pres. | capiar, capiare or -ris, ca- | capiamur, capi&mini, 
piátur 
Imp. | caperer, caperére or -ris, | caperémur, caperém 
caperétur rentur 
IMPERATIVE MOOD 
capere or capitor, capitor | capimini, capiuntor 
| INFINITIVF. GERUNDIVE 
| Pres, |. capi capiendus 
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The Verb: Verbs in -io, -ere. [785-791. 


. 785. There are a dozen verbs in -i6, -ere, like capió, and three deponents in 
-ior, -1, all formed from consonant roots with a short vowel: see 836. aid, say, 
an | fio, crow, decome, have certain peculiarities arising from the blending of the root 
with the suffix. 


(1.) aid, say, say ay, avouch (age). 
786. aid, say, is defective, and has only these parts in common use: 


MEN Singular. Plural. 


Ind. Pres. | aid, ais, ait , aiunt — 
Ind. Imp. | ai&bam, aitbas, aiébat | ai&bámus, aiébatis, ai&bant 
| Subj. Pres. , aids, aiat 
































_ 787. For aid, sometimes written aiid (23), sce 153, 2. Old forms arc: present 
a's, a18, @is, or with -n interrogative Zin, Gin ; ait, ait, or Git; imperfect aibam, 
aibis, aibat, and &ibant; imperative once only, a1 (Naev.). A participle aienti- 
bus, affirmative, occurs once (Cic.). 


(2.) fi16, decome, am made. 


788. f15, become, and factus sum supplement each other: in the present 
system, the passive of fació, make, except the gerundive, faciendus, is not 
used, fió, &c., taking its place; in the perfect system, only factus sum, &c., 
l5 used. 





Singular. Plural. 
Ind. Pres. | fid, fis, fit , , fiunt 
Ind. Imp. fiébam, fitbds, fiébat | fiébamus, fiébatis, fiébant 











Ind. Put, fiam, fiés, fiet fiémus, fiétis, fient 

Subj. Pres. | fiam, fias, fiat fiámus, fiatis, fiant 

Sul. Imo. | fierem, fier&s, fieret fierémus, fier€tis, fierent 
Infor, fi fite 

Infn. Pres. | fieri | Part. Pres. 





as LL LLL LLL 
189. In fi5, &c., i represents an older ei, seen in FELENT (inscr. 45 B.C.). The 

infnitive fieri for fierei owes its passive ending to analogy; the active form fiere 

XCurs twice (Enn., Laev.). "Ihe vowel before -er- in fierem, &c., and fieri, is 

iva ines long in the dramatists, where a cretic (. . .) is required, but otherwise 
ys short. 


790. -fiÓ is used in apparent compounds (304) : as. pat&fit. In real compounds 
Qtmonly -ficior: as, cÓnficior; but sometimes -fiÓ: as, cdnfit, cdnfiunt, 
Confiat, cnfieret, cónfierent, cónfleri; défit, d&fiet, défiat, défieri ; 
efit, effiant, ecfieri; infit; interfiat, interfieri; superfit, superfiat. 


791. Some verbs in -ió, -ere (or -ior, -i), have occasionally the form of 
Verbs in -ire (or -iri), in some parts of the present system, oftenest before 
1^ f, and particularly in the passive infinitive: as, 


ü fodiri, 3 times (Cato, Col. 2), circumfodiri (Col.), ecfodiri (Plaut.): adgre- 
ti (adgredirier). 4 times (Plaut.), prógrediri (Plaut.); moriri 6 times (Plau*. 
E Pomp., Ov.). &moriri twice (Plaut , Ter.): oriri. alwavs: parire, twice (Pl ut., 
^^): usually potiri (potirier). Also cupiret (Lucr.); adgredire, adgredi- 
(I T. adgredimur (Plaut.); morimur (Enn.); oriris (Varr., Sen.), adcritur 
Acil., Luer.). orirétur (Cic., Nep., Sall., Liv.). adorir&tur (Liv , Suet.) ; paribis 
OMp.), PARIRET (inscr.); potiris (Manil.), potitur (Lucil., Ov.), &c, &c. 
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792. Words: Inffectien. 


— — ed 





II. DENOMINATIVE VERBS. 
(1. VERBS IN -4re. 
The First Conjugation. 
792. laudo, raise. 


PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Pres. INDIC. Pres. INFIN. PERF. INDIC. PERF. PART. 


lauds laudare laudavi laudatus 





ACTIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 
laudd, 7 praise, or am praising laudamus, we praise, or are praising 
laudas, thou praisest, or art praising | laudatis, you praise, or are praising | 
I 
| 





laudat, Ae praises, or is praising laudant, ‘hey praise, or are praising 
IMPERFECT TENSE. 








laudabam, / «was praising, or 7 | laudábümus, we were praising, or 
praised we praised 

laudabias, thou wert praising, or thou | laudabatis, you were praising, or you | 
pratsedst | praised 

laudabat, he was praising, or ke | laudübant, they were praising, or 
praised | they praised 


FUTURE TENSE. 

laudábimus, we sAa// praise 

lauddbitis, you will praise 

! laudabunt, they will praise 
PERFECT TENSE. 

laudávi, / have praised, or / praised | laudivimus, we have praised, or we 


laudabd, / shall praise 
laudábis, shou wilt praise 
laudábit, he will praise 





praised 
laudavisti, shou hast praised, or thou , laudavistis, you have praised, or you 
pratsedst (0 praised 


laudavit, he has praised,or Ae fraised laudavérunt or -re, /fAey have 
praised, or they praised 


PLUPERFECT TENSE. 

| laudaveram, / had praised | laudaveramus, we had praised 

| laudaveras, thou huds? praised laudáverátis, you had praised 

laudáverat, te had praised laudáverant, ‘hey had praised 
FUTURE PERFECT TENSE. 


nn i 





; laudáveró, / shall have praised | laudáverimus, we sha/7 have praised 
laudáveris, thou wilt have praised laudaveritis, you will have praised 
laudaverit, Ae wll have praised laudáverint, ‘hey will have praised 


L- - - 
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The Vert. lerós in -&re. [792. 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE. 


Singular. Plural. 

laudem, may / praise laudémus, /e/ us praise 

laudés, ways? thou praise laudétis, may you Praise 

laudet, /e/ Aim praise laudent, /e/ them praise 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

laudárem, / should praise laudarémus, we should frarse 
laudarés, shou wouldst praise lauddrétis, you would praise 
laudüret, Ae would praise laudarent, /Zcy would praise 
PERFECT TENSE. 

laudiverim, / may have praised ' laudaverimus, we may have praised 
laudiveris, thou mayst have praised | laud&veritis, you may have praised 


laudiverit, ke may have praised | laudáverint, ‘icy may have praised 


PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
laudivissem, Z should have praised laudávissémus, we should have 
7? bed 


udivissts, thou wouldst have | laudüv:ss&tis, you would have praised 
YQ. 


! laudivisset, Ae would have praised laudávissent, tAcy would have praised 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
| lands or laud&td, fraise, (Aou shilt | laudate or laudütóte, praise, you 


praise shall praise 
lauditó, Ae shall praise lau Jantó, they shall praise 
eee 


NOUNS OF THE VERB. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 


| Pres. Naudiire, fo fr use Pres. laudáns, praising 
! Perf, laudüvisse, /o have praised 
Fu. laudütürus esse, fo be going | Fut. laudátürus, going to praise 


lo praise 
GERUND. SUPINE. 


Gen. laudandi, of praising 
Dar. laudandd, for praising 





4« laudandum, ^ri | Acc — laudatum, /o Praise 
4X  laudandóo, ^y praising i 45.  *laudàátü, ce prassing, not used 
e C- . A _ - . 
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793-] Words: Inflection. 





VERBS IN -áre. 
The First Conjugation. 
793- laudor, am praised. 


PASSiVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 





PRESENT TENSE. 


Singular. Plural. 
laudor, / am praised laudamur, we are praised 
laudáris or -re, thou art praised laudamini, vou are praised 
laud&tur, Ae ss Praised laudantur, they are praised 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 


laudábar, / was praised | laudabamur, we were praised 

laudabare or -ris, thou wert praised | laudüb&mini, you were / raised 

laudab&tur, Ae was praised — | laud&bantur, they were praned 
FUTURE TENSE. 

laudábor, / shall be praised | laudabimur, see shall be praised 

laudabere or -ris, thou wilt be praised | laudabimini, vou wel 6 praised 

laudabitur, Ae will be prassed laudabuntur, //ey will be praised 


PERFECT TENSE. 
laudátus sum, / have deen, or was | laudati sumus, we ave been, or wer 


praised praised 

laudatus es, //ou hast been, or wert | laudáti estis, you have been, or wer 
praised praised 

laudátus est, Ae Aas been, or was | laudáti sunt, they have been, or wei 
praised praised 


PLUPERFECT TENSE. 


laudatus eram, / had been praised | laudáti eramus, we had been praise 
laudátus eras, ‘hou hadst been praised | laudati eratis, vou had been praisea 
| laudátus erat, 4e had been praised laudáti erant, they had been praises 


FUTURE PERFECT TENSE. 
laudatus eró, / shall have been | laud&ti erimus, we shall, have bee 


ee ee ee —À € i —— A — uà a a € M RUE ERU. 


praised f? used 

laudátus eris, thou wilt have been | laudáti eritis, you will have be 
pratsed praised 

laudátus erit, 4¢ wll huve deen | laudati erunt, ‘hey will have bet 
praised praised 
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The Verb: Verbs in -are. [793. 





SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


Singular. Plural. 
der, may / be praised laud&mur, may we be praised 
id&re or -ris, mayst thou be praised | laud&mini, may you be praised 
d&tur, let him be praised laudentur, /e£ thems be praised 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 


idirer, / should be praised laudürémur, we should be praised 


idirére or -ris, thou wouldst be | laudür&mini, you would be praised 
frassed 


adarétur, Ae would be praised laudáürentur, ‘hey would be praised 


PERFECT TENSE. 
uditus sim, / may have been praised «| laudati simus, we may have been 


praised 
Uditus sis, shou mayst have been | laudüti sitis, you may have been 
prassed praised 


uditus sit, Ae may have been praised | laud&tisint, /Aey may have been praised 


PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
mditus essem, / should Aave been | laudáti ess&mus, we should have been 
praised 


pratsed 
Mditus ess€s, ‘hou wouldst have | laudati essétis, you would have been 
hen praised praised 
Uditus esset, Ae would have heen | laudati essent, they would have been 
pressed praised 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


'üdire or laudá&tor, de praised, thou | laudámini, be praised 
thalt be praised 
Udltor, Ae shall be praised laudantor, /Aey shall be praised 





NOUNS OF THE VERB. 


INFINITIVE. GERUNDIVE. 
ves laud&ri, /o be praised laudandus, /o he praised 
"f. luditus esse, fo have deen PERFECT PARTICIPLE. 
praised 


"4 *lauditum iri, /o be going to | laudatus, praised 
he Praised, wot used (2273) 
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794. | Words: Inflection. 





(2.) VERBS IN -€re. 
The Second Conjugation. 
794. moneó, advise. 





PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Pres. INDIC. Pres. INFIN. PERF. INDIC. Perr. PART. 
moneó monére monui monitus 


ACTIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE. 


Singular. Plural. 
moned, / advise, or am advising monémus, we advise, or are advis 
monés, ‘hou advisest, or art advising | montis, you advise, or are advisii 
| monet, Ae advises, or is advising monent, ‘hey advise, or are advisi: 


IMPERFECT TENSE 
| monébam, / was advising, or / ad- | monébümus, we were advising, 


FUTURE TENSE. 

monébimus, we shall advise 
monébitis, rou will advise 
monébunt, ‘hey will advise 
PERFECT TENSE. 


: monui, / Aave advised, or 7 advised monuimus, we have advised. or 
advised 


monuistis, you have advised, or | 


| wised we advised 

' monébàás, ‘hou wert advising, or thou | monébátis, you were advising, ot. 
adzisedst advised 

, monébat, Ae was advising, or he ad- | monébant, they were advising, or t 
1 Vised advised 

! 

i 


monébd, / shall advise 
monébis, ‘hou wilt advise 
' monébit, 4e will advise 








monuisti, thou hast advised, or thou 





I 
| advisedst advised 
' monuit, 4e has advised, or he advised | monu&runt or -re, they have adv. 
or they advised 
PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
| monueram, / had advised monuerümus, we had advised 
| monueras, ‘hou hadst advised monueratis, you had advised 
, monuerat, Je had advised monuerant, they had advised 
| FUTURE PERFECT TENSE. 
monuerd, / shall have advised monuerimus, we shall have advis 
monueris, (hou wilt have adetied monueritis, you will have advised 
' monuerit, 4e wll A re advised ' monuerint, /Acy will have advised 
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Thz Verb: Verbs in -é€re. (794. 





SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE. 


Singular. Plural. 
moneam, may / advise moneümus, /ef us advise 
moneds, marst thou advise moneátis, may you advise 
moneat, Je Aim advise moneant, /et them advise 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 

monérémus, we should advise 
monérétis, you would advise 
monérent, ‘hey would advise 


monérem, / should advise 
monétrés, shou wouldst advise 
monéret, he would advise 





PERFECT TENSE 
monuerim, / miry have advised monuerimus, we may have advised 
monueris, (hou mayst have advised | monueritis, you may have advised 
Monuerit, ke may have advised monuerint, ‘hey may have advised 


PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
Monuissem, / should have advised monuiss€mus, we should have advised 
Monuissés, shou wouldst have advised | monuissétis, you would have advised ' 
Monuisset, &e would have advised monuissent, they would have advised | 





IMPERATIVE MOOD. | 


Mont or monetd, advise, thou shalt | monéte or monétóte, advise, you | 
advise shall advise 


montty, Ae shall advise monentó, they shall advise | 


—— 





NOUNS OF THE VERB. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
Pres, monére, fo advise Pres. monéns, advising 
lf. monuisse, fo have advised 


, Fut. monitürus esse, fo be going | Fut. monitürus, going to advise 
to advise 









GERUND. SUPINE. 


Gem monendi, of advising 
: monendd, for advising 
* monendum, advising Acc. *monitun, /o advise, not used 
monends, ^v adsising A). moniti, /u advising 





795.] Words: Inflection. 





VERBS IN -ére. 
The Second Conjugation. 
795- moneor, am advised. 





PASSIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


Singular. Plural. 
moneor, / um advised monémur, we are advised 
monéris or -re, ‘hou art advised moné&mini, you are advised 
monétur, Ze is advised monentur, they are advised 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 


monébümur, we were advised 
monébümini, you were advised 
monébantur, /Aey were advised 


FUTURE TENSE. 


monébimur, w: shall be advised 
monébimini, you will be advised 
monébuntur, /Aey will be advised 


| PERFECT TENSE 


| 

|, monébar, / was advised 

| monébire or -ris, thou wert advised 
| monébatur, Ae was advised 





| monébor, / shall be advised 
| monébere or -ris, ‘hou wilt be advised 
| monébitur, 4e will be advised 





monitus sum, / have been, or was ad- | moniti sumus, we have been, or we 


vised advised 
| monitus es, ‘hou hast been, or wert | moniti estis, you have been, or & 
aduised — advised 
monitus est, Ae has deen, or was ad- | moniti sunt, they have been, or t 
| vised advised 
PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
| monitus eram, / had been advised moniti erámus, we 4ad been advis 
monitus eras, ‘hou hadst óeen advised | moniti eratis, you had been advisea 
monitus erat, Ae had been advised moniti erant, they had been advised 


| 

| FuTURE PERFECT TENSE. 

! monitus eró, / shall have been ad- | moniti erimus, we shall have be 
! 
| 


vised advised 

monitus eris, /Aou wilt have been | moniti eritis, you will have be 
advised advised 

| monitus erit, Ze will have been ad- moniti erunt, they will have he 
wised ^ advised 





— — — 
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The Verb: Verbs in -€re. [795. 





| SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


Singular. Plural. 
monear, may / be advised moneümur, may we be advised 
moneáre or -ris, mayst thou be advised | moneümini, may you be advised 
mone&tur, et Aim be advised moneantur, Jet them be advised 


' IMPERFECT TENSE. 


monérer, / should be advised mon&rémur, we should be advised 


' mon&rére or -ris, ‘hou wouldst be | monérémini, you would be advised 
ad:ased 


monérétur, Ae would be advised monérentur, they would be advised 


— 


PERFECT TENSE. 
monitus sim, / may have been ad- | moniti simus, we may have been ad- 


esed vised 
monitus sis, shou mayst have been | moniti sitis, you may have been ad- 
advised vised 


monitus sit, Ae may have been advised | moniti sint, ‘hey may have been advised 
| 


| PLuPERFECT TENSE. 
| monitus essem, / should have been | moniti ess€mus, we should have been 


^ advised advited 

| monitus essEs, thou wouldst have | moniti essétis, you would have been 
hen advised advised 

| monitus esset, Ae would have been | moniti essent, /Acy would have been 

| edid advised 


| 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


Monére or mon@tor, b¢ advised, thou | monémini, be advised 
shalt be advised 


Monétor, Ae shall be advised monentor, they shall be advised 





| NOUNS OF THE VERB. 


INFINITIVE. GERUNDIVE. 
Pra. mon&ri, £o be advised monendus, 4o be advised 
monitus esse, fo have been PERFECT PARTICIPLE. 
advised 


Fu. *monitum iri, fo be going (o | monitus, advised 
be advised, not used (227 3) 
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/96.] 





Words: Inflection. 


(3) VERBS IN -ire. 
The Fourth Conjugation. 


796. 


audio, hear. 





PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
PERF. INDIC. 


PREs. INDIC. PRES. INFIN. 


PERF. PART. 





audio audire audivi auditus 
ACTIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE. 
Singular. Plural. 


audió, / fear, or am hearing 
| audis, thou hearest, or art hearing 
; audit, Ae hears, or £s hearing 


audimus, ze hear, or are hearing 
auditis, you hear, or are hearing 
audiunt, técy hear, or ure hearing 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 


audi&bam, / was hearing, or / heard | audi&bümus, we were hearing, or za 


auditbas, ‘hou wert hearing, or thou 


heard 
audiébatis, you were hearing, or yor! | 
heard 


audi&bat, Ae was hearing, or he heard | auditbant, ‘icy were hearing, or (hey 


heardst 
audiam, / shall hear 

‘ audiés, ‘hou wilt hear 

| audiet, Je will hear 


| audivi, 7 have heard, or 7 heard 


- audivisti, thou hast heard, or thou 
heardst 
audivit, Ze Aas heard, or he heard 


heard 


FuTURE TENSE. 


audiémus, we shall hear 
audiétis, you will hear 
audient, they will hear 


PERFECT TENSE. 


audivimus, we have heard, or st 
heard 

audivistis, you have heard, or y? 
heard 

audivérunt or -re, they have hear 
or they heard 


PLUPERFECT TENSE. 


audiveram, Z7 had heard 
audiverás, (ou hadst heard 
audiverat, 4¢ had heard 





audiverámus, we had heard 
audiveratis, you had heard 
audiverant, ‘hey had heard 


FUTURE PERFECT TENSE. 


audiveró, 7 shall have heard 
audiveris, (hou wilt have heard 
audiverit, Ae wer// have heard 


— 





audiverimus, we shall have hear 
audiveritis, you ill have heard 
audiverint, ‘hey will have heard 
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The Verb: Verbs tn -ire. [ 796. 





SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT TENSE. 


Singular. Plural. 
m, may / hear audidmus, /e us hear 
8, mayst thou hear audiatis, may you hear 
t, let Aim hear audiant, /et ‘hem hear 


IMPERFEC! TENSE. 


audirémus, we should hear 
audirétis, yuu would hear 
audirent, ‘hey would hear 


em, J should hear 
Is, thou wouldst hear 
^t, he would hear 





PERFECT TENSE. 


audiverimus, we may have heard 
audiveritis, you may have heard 
audiverint, ‘hey may have heard 


erim, / may have heard 
eris, thou mayst have heard 
erit, he may have heard 





PLUPERFECT TENSE. 


issem, / should have heard 
issts, thou wouldst have heard 
isset, 4e would have heard 


audivissémus, we should have heard 
audivissétis, you would have heard 
audivissent, ‘hey would have heard 





IMPERATIVE MOOD. | 


or auditd, Acar, thou shalt hear | audite or auditóte, hear, you shall 
| hear 


b, Ae shall hear audiuntd, /Aey shall hear 
NOUNS OF THE VERB. 
INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 
audire, fo hear Pres. audiéns, hearing 


audivisse, /o Auve heard 


auditürus esse, fo be going to | Fut. auditürus, going to hear 
hear 


GERUND. SUPINE. 


audiendi, o/ searing 

audiendó, /or searing 

audiendum searing Acc. auditum, fo hear 
audiendd, ^r Aeuring AM. auditt, / hearing 
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797.] 





Words: Inffectzon. 





VERBS IN 


-Ire. 


The Fourth Conjugation. 


797- 


audior, am heard. 





PASSIVE VOICE. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT 
Singular. 
audior, 7 am heard 
audiris or -re, thou art heard 
auditur, 4e ts heard 


TENSE. 

Plural. 
audimur, we are heard 
audimini, you are heard 
audiuntur, ‘hey are heard 


IMPERFECT TENSE. 


audiébar, / was heard 
audi&báre or -ris, thou wert heard 
audiébatur, Ae was heard 





FUTURE 
audiar, / shall be heard 
audiére or -ris, thou wilt be heard 
audiétur, Ze will be heard 





PERFECT 
auditus sum, / have been, or was 
heard 
auditus es, ‘hou hast been, or wert 
heard 


auditus est, /e has been, or was 
heard 


audiébamur, we were heard 
audi&bümini, you were heard 
audiébantur, ‘hey were heard 


TENSE. 

audiémur, we shall be heard 

audi€mini, you will be heard 
audientur, /Aey will be heard 


TENSE. 

auditi sumus, we have been, or wer 
heard 

auditi estis, you have been, or were 
heard 

auditi sunt, ‘hey have been, or were 


heard 


PLUPERFECT TENSE. 


auditus eram, / had been heard 
auditus eras, ‘Hou hadst been heard 
auditus erat, /e had been heard 


auditi erdmus, we had been heard 
auditi eratis, vou had been heard 
auditi erant, /Aey had been heard 


FUTURE PERFECT TENSF. 


auditus erd, / shall have been heard 
auditus eris, ‘hou wilt have been 
heard 
auditus erit, 7e will have been heard | 
[ 


—— o -— — € —— 
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auditi erimus, we shall have beet 
heard 

auditi eritis, you will have bem 
heard 

auditi erunt, “hey will have bem 
heord 








The Verb: Verbs in -ire. [797. 





SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
PRESENT TENSE. 


gular. Plural. 

beard audiümur, may we be heard 

tayst thou be heard | audiamini, may you be heard 

be heard audiantur, /et them be heard 
IMPERFECT TENSE. 

be heard audir&mur, we should be heard 

hou wouldst be heard | audir&mini, you would be heard 

Vd be heard audirentur, ‘hey would be heard 


PERFECT TENSE. 


ay have been heard | auditi simus, we may have been heard 
€ mayst have been | auditi sitis, you may have been heard 


zy have been heard | auditi sint, they may have been heard 


PLUPERFECT TENSE. 
I should have been , auditi ess&mus, we should have been 


heard 

ou wouldst have been | auditi essétis, you would have been 
heard 

€ would have been | auditi essent, they would have been 
heard 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
y 9e heard, thou shalt | audimini, be heard 


he heard audiuntor, ‘hey shall be heard 


NOUNS OF THE VERB. 


NITIVE. GERUNDIVE. 


be heard audiendus, /o be Acard 


esse, /o have been 
PERFECT PARTICIPLE. 


iri, fo be going to be | auditus, heard 
227 3) 
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THE DEPONENT VERB. 


798. Deponents, that is, verbs with passive person endings and a 
reflexive or an active meaning (725), have these active noun forms : 
participles, the future infinitive, the gerund. and the supines. The 
perfect participle is usually active, but sometimes passive ; the gerun- 


dive always passive. 


The following is a synopsis of deponents : 





PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


queror, complain, queri, questus 


Pres. 
Imp. 
Fut. 
P er f. 


Plup. 
F. P. 


Pres. 
Imp. 
Perf. 


Plup. 


Pres. 
Perf. 
Fut. 


Pres. 
Perf. 


Fut. 


Gen. 


| Lu 


queror 

querébar 

querar 

questus sum 

questus eram 
, questus eró 


| querar 
quererer 
questus sim 


questus  es- 
sem 


| querere 


queréns 
questus 
 questürus 


queri 
questus esse 


questürus es- 
se 


| querendi, &c. 
querendus 





miror, wonder, 
vereor, fear, 
partior, shave, 


II. (1.) -ari 


(2.) -&ri 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 


miror 
mirübar 
mirübor 


miratus sum 


mirátus eram 
miradtus eró 


vereor 
verébar 
vertbor 
veritus sum 
veritus eram 
veritus erd 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


' mirer 
mirdrer 


miratus sim 


mirátus es- 


verear 
verérer 
veritus sim 


mirari, mirátus 
veréri, veritus 
partiri, partitus 





(3.) -iri 


partior 
partitbar 
partiar 
partitus sum 
partitus eram 
partitus erd 


partiar 
partirer 
partitus sim 


veritus essem| partitus es- 








sem sem 
IMPERATIVE MOOD. 
| mirüre | verére | partire 
PARTICIPLES. 
mirüns veréns | partiéns 
miratus veritus partitus 
. mirátürus veritürus | partitürus 
INFINITIVE. 
mirari veréri partiri 
mirátus esse ' veritus esse partitus esse 


mirátürus es- 


veritürus esse | partitürus es — 
se 


GERUND AND GERUNDIVE. 
mirandi, &c. 


mirandus 


| verendi, &c. 
verendus 


SUPINE. 


Ace. questum “*miratum 
| Adi.  *questü mirátü 
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"veritum 
j*veritü 








partiendi, &c. 
partiendus 


'*partitum 
lepartitü 

























PERIPHRASTIC FORMS, 
"The future active participle with a form of sum is 
an intended or future action: as, 

rus sum, /am going to rule, intend to rule. 





INDICATIVE MOOD. 
Plural. 

rÉctüri sumus, estis, sunt 

réctiri erámus, eratis, erant 

réctüri erimus, eritis, erunt 

réctüri fuimus, fuistis, fuérunt 

wa fuerámus, fuerátis, fue- 


SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


réctOri simus, sitis, sint 
réctüri ess&mus, essétis, essent. 


réctüri fuerimus, fueritis, fuerint 
r&ctüri fuiss&mus, fui fu- 
us, fuissétis, 





used : as, fuerit victüi: Sen.) In the 
sy Foret; and orent are samet wed (Nope 
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804. (2.) The gerundive with a form of sum is used to de- 
note action which requires to be done: as, 


regendus sum, / am to be ruled, must be ruled. 





Singular. Plural. 
Pres. | regendus sum, es, est | regendi sumus, estis, sunt | 
Imp. ! regendus eram, eras, erat , regendi erimus, eratis, erant | 
Fut. , regendus eró, eris, erit regendi erimus, eritis, erunt 


| INDICATIVE MOOD. | 





| | 
| Perf. | regendus fui, fuisti, fuit | regendi fuimus, fuistis, fugrunt | 
| &/uf.- regendus fueram, fuerás, ! regendi fuerámus, fueratis, fue- i 
| uerat | rant . 
| SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 
| Pres. | regendus sim, sis, sit regendi simus, sitis, sint 
, Imp. | regendus essem, essés, | regendi essémus, ess@tis, essent 
esset 

_ Perf. | regendus fuerim, fueris, regendi fuerimus, fueritis, fue- 
| uerit rint 

Plup.| regenius fuissem, fuis- | regendf fuissEmus, fuissétis, fu- 
! | sés, fuisset ssent 
| | INFINITIVE. 


| Pres. regendus esse 
Perf. regendus fuisse 





DEFECTIVE VERBS. 


805. (1.) Some verbs have only a few forms : as, 


inquam, geoth 7 (760); aid, «couch. (786). See also apage, avaunt, 
get thee behind me, cedo, stve, tell, fári, to Lift up one's voice, havé or avé and 
salvé, a// Aai/, ovat, triumphs, and quaesd, fritkee, in the dictionary. 


806. (2.) Many verbs have only the present system ; such are : 

807. (4.) sum, a» (745); ferd, curry (780) ; fib, grow, become (788). 

808. (^ ) Some verbs in -ere: angó, /Aroff/e, bito, go, Clangd, sound, 
clauló or claudeó, /o^^e, fatiscó, gufe, gliscd, wax, glübó, peel, hiscd, 
vive, temnó, s ern, vadd, zo, vergd, s/ofe. Also many inceptives (834): as, 
ditiscó, vet rich, dulcéscó, vel siet, &c., Ke. 

809. (c) Some verbs in -&re: albed, a» white, aveo, long, calved, am 
hi4, càneó, am zrav, clued, am calicd, hight, flived, am yellow, hebed, 
am Aunt, immined, threaten, lacted, suck, lived, look dark, maereD, mourn, 
polled, wm ./rony, renided, am radiant, squaled, am scaly, imeB, ame wet. 

810. (7) Some verbs in -ire: balbütió, sputter, ferid, strike, gannid, 
vis. ineptió, ama fool, superbid, am stuck up, tussid, cough. Also most 
desideratives (375). 
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The Verb: Defective Verbs. (811-815. 


811. Many verbs are not attended by a perfect participle, and 
iack in consequence the perfect passive system, or, if deponent, 
the perfect active system. 


812. (3.) Some verbs have only the perfect system: so particularly 
coepi, lave begun, began (120) ; and with a present meaning, Odi, ave come to 
hate, hate; and memini, Zave called fo mind, remember. The following is a 
synopsis of these three verbs: 


| INDICATIVE MOOD. 





Active. Passive. Active. Active. 
Perf. ' coepi coeptus sum odi memini 
Plus. coeperam coeptus eram d3deram | memineram 
F.P. coeperd coeptus erd dderd meminerd 
SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Perf. coeperim coeptus sim óderim meminerim 


| Plup.’ coepissem — coeptus essem | ódissem meminissem 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 





Perf. | —— — — mementó, me- 
| mentdte 
INFINITIVE. 
Perf | coepisse coeptus esse | Sdisse | meminisse 
PARTICIPLES. 
Perf. | coeptus | —— 
Fut. | coeptürus ósürus —— 





—————————— EE EE 


813. A few forms of the present system of coepi occur in old writers: as, 
coepié ( Plaut.), coepiam (Caec., Cato), coepiat ( Plaut.), coeperet (Ter.), and 
coepere (Plaut.); perfect once coépit (Lucr.). ósus sum or fui (Plaut., C. 
Gracch., Gell), exósus sum (Verg., Sen., Curt., Gell.), and perósus sum 
( Suet, Col., Quint.), are sometimes used as deponents. memini is the only verb 
which has a perfect imperative active. Odi and memini have no passive. 


814. coeptürus is rather rare and late (Liv. 2, Plin., Suet.), once as future 
infinitive (Quint.); and ósürus is very rare (Cic, Gell). exósus and perósus, as 
active participles, Aating bitterly, are not uncommon in writers of the empire; the 
simple Ssus is not used as a participle. 


815. (4) Impersonal verbs have usually only the third person 
singular. and the infinitive present and perfect: as, 


(a.) pluit, i rains, tonat, i thunders, and other verbs denoting the 
operations of nature. (^) Also a few verbs in -&re denoting feeling: as, 
miseret (or miserétur, miseréscit), // d/stresses, miseritum est; paenitet, 
ud refents, paenituit; piget,  vrieves, piguit or pigitum est; pudet, :;/ 
shame:, puduit or puditum est; taedet, // 15 a dure, taesum est. 
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816. Some other verbs, less correctly called impersonal, with an 
infinitive or a sentence as subject, are likewise defective : as, 


lubet or libet, z/ s;;7;, lubitum or libitum est, lubuit or libuit; licet, 
t! 1s allowed, licuit or licitum est; oportet, z/ ss proper, oportuit ; r& fert 
or réfert, s¢ concerns, r& ferre or réferre, r& tulit or rétulit. For the imper- 
sonal use of the third person singular passive, as pugnátur, /Aere is fighting, 
pugnandum est, there must be fighting, see 724. 


817. Of the impersonals in -ére, some have other forms besides the 
third person singular and the infinitives: as, 


aeniténs, repenting, paenitendus, /o be regretted, late; pigendus, irksome ; 
pu éns, modest, pudendus, shame/ul, puditirum, going to shame; lubéns or 
ibéns, with willing mind, gladly, very common indeed; imperative LICETO, de i# 
allowed. (inscrr. 133-111. B.C.), licéns, usrestrained, licitus, allowable; 
pudendum, pudendó, pigendum. 


REDUNDANT VERBS. 


818. (1.) Some verbs have more than one form of the present 
stem : thus, 


819. (a.) Verbs in -ere have rarely forms of verbs in -Ere in the present 
system: as, abnued, nod no, abnuébunt (Enn.), for abnud, abnuent; con- 

Ere, to agree (Ter.), for congruere. For verbs in -id, -ere (or -ior, -1), with 
orms of verbs in -ire (or -iri), see 791. Once pinsibant (Enn.). 


820. (5.) Some verbs in -áre have occasionally a present stem like verbs 
in -ere: as, lavis, washest, lavit, &c., for lavas, lavat, &c. ; sonit, sounds, 
sonunt, for sonat, sonant. Others have occasionally a present stem like 
verbs in -€re: as, dénsed, /Aic£en, dénséri, for dénsd, d&ns&ri. 


821. (¢c.) Some verbs in -&re have occasionally a present stem like verbs 
in -ere: as, fervit, doi/s, fervont, for fervet, fervent. See also fulged, 
oleó, scateó, strided, tergeó, tueor in the dictionary. cied, set a going, 
sometimes has a present stem in -ire, particularly in compounds: as, cimus, 
ciunt, for ciémus, cient. 


822. (d.) Some verbs in -ire have occasionally a present stem like verbs 
in -ere : as, €venunt, /urn out, tor éveniunt; évenat, Evenant, for Eve- 
niat, &veniant, and advenat, pervenat, for adveniat, perveniat (Plaut.). 


823. (2.) Some verbs have more than one form of the perfect 
stem : as, 


ed, ve, old ii (765), common ii, rarclv ivi (767); pluit, # rans, piuit, 
sometimes plüvit. See also pangó, parcó, clepd, volló or vellé, intellegd, 
pond, nectó, and adnectó, salió and insilid, applicd, explicó and implicd, 
dimicó and necó in the dictionary. Some compound verbs have a form of 
the perfect which is different from that of the simple verb: as, cand, swede 
music, cecini, concinui, occinui; pungd, purzch, pupugi, compunxi, ex- 
punxi; legó, fick up, légi, diléxi, intelléxi, negléxi ; emÓ, take, duy, Emi 
(adémi, exémi), cómpsi, démpsi, prómpsi, sümpsi. 
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The Verb: Present Stem. (824-829. 





FORMATION OF STEMS. 


VARIABLE VOWEL. 


824. The final vowel of a tense stem is said to be variable 
when it is -o- in some of the forms, and -u., -e-, or -i- in 
others. 

8asg. The sign for the variable vowel is -o]e.: thus, regole., which may 
be read ‘rego- or rege-,' represents rego- or regu-, rege- or regi-, 
as seen in rego-r or regu-nt, rege-re or regi-t. 

826. The variable vowel occurs in the present of verbs in -ere, except 
in the subjunctive, in the future in -b3 or -bor, and in the future perfect, 
as may be seen in the paradigms. It is usually short; but in the active, o 
is long: as, regd, lauda&bd, laudüveró; and poets rarely lengthen i in the 
second and third person singular of the present. For the future perfect, 
see 882. 

827. Jo old Latin, the stem vowel of the third person plural of the present was 
©: as, COSENTIONT ; O was long retained atter v, u, or qu (107,«): as, vivont, 
ruont, sequontnr; or, if o was not retained, qu became C : as, secuntur. 





L THE PRESENT SYSTEM. 
PRESENT INDICATIVE STEM. 
I. PRIMITIVES. 

(A) ROOT VERBS. 


828. A root without addition is used as the present stem, in the 
present tense or parts of the present tense, in root verbs (744-781) : 
as 


es-t, ss; da-t, eves; inqui-t, quoth he ; i-t, goes; nequi-t, can’t; Es-t, 
eats; vol-t, will; fer-t, carries. With reduplicated root (189): bibi-t, drinks ; 
seri-t, sows ; sisti-t, sets. 

(B.) VERBS IN -ere. 


829. (1.) The present stem of many verbs in -ere is formed 
by adding a variable vowel -°|... which appears in the first per- 
son singular active as -6, to a root ending in a consonant or in 
two consonants: as. 


PRESENT STEM. VRRB. From THEMR. 
regole. rego, cuide re g- 
vertole. vertó, (urn verte 
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Other examples are: tegd, cover, petd, make for ; mergd, dip, serpd, 
creep ; pends, weigh ; dicd, say, fidd, trust, scribd, write, with long i for ei 
(98) ; dücó, /ead, with long 0 for eu, ou (100) ; lüd6, play, with long 0 for oi, 
oe (99); laed6, 4:4, claudd, shut; ridd, scrape, c&dO, move along, figo, fix, 
TOdÓO, ynuw, glibd, Pec. *furd, rave; ago, drive, al5, nurture. gignd, beget, 
(gene, gn-), has reduplication, and sidd, sete, light (sed-, sd-), is also 
the result of an ancient reduplication (189). 

830. In some present stems an original consonant has been modified : 
as, gerd, carry (ges-), Ord, durn (154); trahó, draw (tragh-), vehd, 
cart (152) ; or has disappeared: as, flud, fow (£10 gue). 

831. Some roots in a mute have a nasal before the mute in the present 
stem: as, frangó, órea£ (frag-). Other examples are: iungd, joi, line 
quó, /eave, pangs, fx, pingd, puint; findd, cleave, fundd, pour ; -cumbó, 
fie, lambd, “ck, rumpó, break (164, 3). The nasal sometimes runs over into 
the perfect or perfect participle, or both. 


832. (2.) The present stem of many verbs in -ere is formed 
by adding a suffix ending in a variable vowel -9|,., which ap- 
pears in the first person singular active as -Ó, to a root: thus, 
-nd, -scÓ, -tó, -iÓ: as, 


PRESENT STEM VERB. From THEME. 
lino|e- lind, desmear li- 
crésco|e. créscó, grow cré- 
pect? le. pectd, coms pec- 
capio|e- capio, fake cap- 


833. (a.) -nó is added to roots in a vowel, or in a continuous sound, 
-m-, -r-, or -l-. 

So regularly lind, Zesmear. sind, Jet; temnd, scorn, cernd, sift, spernd, 
Sfurn, only, The third persons plural danunt (Naev., Plaut.) for dant, prddi- 
nunt, redinunt (Enn.) for pródeunt, redeunt hardly belong here; their formation 
is obscure. In a few verbs, -n is assimilated (166, 6): as, tolld, 4/7. Sometimes 
the deubled 1 runs into the perfect (855): as, velli, fefelli. minud, essen, and 
sternud, suecze, have a longer suffix -nu?|e-. 


834. (^) -scd, usually meaning ‘degi2 fo,’ forms presents called 
Inceptives or Juchoatives. 


-SCÓ is attached: first, to roots: as, nascor, am dorn, ndscd, /earn, p&scd, 
fel. SCISCÓ, resolve ; consonant roots have i, less commonly &, before the sulhx : as, 
tremiscó or treméscd, fall a-trembling, nanciscor, get (831); but diecd, 
learn (170, 1). and poscó, demand (170, 10), are shortened : ; see 168. Secondly, 
to a form of the present stem of denominative verbs, especially of those in -8re: as, 
cláréscó, 4richten;: the stem is often assumed only. as in inveteriscd, grew 
olf, mütürÉscÓ, cet ripe. _Manv inceptives are used only in composition: as, 
extiméscd, cet scared, obdormiscÓ, drop. asleef. 

835. («.) -tÓ occurs in the following presents from guttural roots: flectb, 
turn, nectd, string, pect cams, plector, am struck, amplector, 4ug, come 
plector, clasp. From a lingual root vid-, comes visu, gv fo see, call om (193). 

rom vowel roots: b&tó or bitó, gv, and metó, mow. 
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536. (4.) -i3 is usually added to consonant roots with a short 
vowel ; the following have presents formed by this suffix: 

capi, take, cupid, want, facid, make, fodid, dig, fugid, run away, iacid, 
throw, parid, bring forth, quatió, shake, rapid, seize, sapi6, have sense, and their 
com ; the compounds of *lació, /wre, and speció or spicid, spy, and the 
deponents gradior, step, morior, die, and patior, suffer, and their compounds. For 
occasional forms like those of verbs in -ire (or -iri), see 791. For aid, see 786; for 
£13, 788. 

837. A few present stems are formed by adding a variable vowel -9le., 
for an older -io|e., to a vowel root: as, 

rud, tumble down, rui-s, rui-t, rui-mus, rui-tis, ruu-nt(114). Vowel 
roots in -À-, -&-, or -i- have a present stem like that of denominatives: as, std, 
stand, Sti-s, sta-t, stá-mus, stá-tis, sta-nt; fled, wep, fl&-s, fle-t, fi&- 
mus, fi&-tis, fle-nt; ned, sin, has once neu-nt for ne-nt (Tib.) ; sció, know, 
sci-s, sci-t, sci-mus, sci-tis, sciu-nt. 

838. Most present stems formed by adding the suffix -i8 to a root end- 
ing in -l-, -r-, or -n-, and all formed by adding -id to a long syllable, have 
the form of denominatives in -ire in the present system: as, salió, Zea, sae 
lire, aperi, ope», aperire, venid, come, venire ; farcid, cram, farcire. 


IIl. DENOMINATIVES. 


839. The present stem of denominatives is formed by attach- 
ing a variable vowel -9|e., for an older -i°'.-, to a theme consist- 
ing of a noun stem: as, 


UNCONTRACTED PRESENT STEM. VERB. From THEME. 
c&naole. ctnd, dine ctnd- 
flóreo|e. flóreà, b/ossom flóre- 
vestio|e. vestió, dress vesti- 
acuole. acud, point acu- 


The noun stem ending is often slightly modified in forming the theme: thus, 
mE becomes laudd- in laudd for *laud&-5, and flór- becomes flóre- in 

re-5. 

840. In many of the forms, the final vowel of the theme is con- 
tracted with the variable vowel: as, 

plantó, plantas (118, 3) for *plantaj3, *plant&jes (153, 2); mon&s for 
*monéijes (118, 1), audis for *audijes (118, 3). The long &, &, ori, is regu- 
larly shortened in some of the forms : as, scit, arat, habet, for Plautine 
scit, arit, hab&t. In a few forms no contraction occurs: as, moned, 
audié, audiu-nt, audie-ntis, &c., audie-ndus, &c. (114). Denominatives 
from stems in -u-, as acud, are not contracted, and so have the forms of 
verbs in -ere (367). 


PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE. 


841. The suffix of the present subjunctive of sum, am, is fe, which becomes -i- 
before -m, -t, and ent: si-m, si-s, si-t, si-mus, si-tis, si-nt (35, 2, 3). So 
ako in the singular and in the third person plural, dui-m, &c. (754), and edi-m, 
&c. (769), and in all the persons, veli-m, &c. (ndli-m, &c., máli-m, &c). An 
old suffix is -i8- (-ie-), in sie-m, sié-s, sie-t, and sie-nt. 
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842. (1.) The present subjunctive stem of verbs in -ere, 
-&re, and -ire, ends in -à-, which becomes -a- in some of the 
persons; this suffix replaces the variable vowel of the indica- 
tive: as, 

rega-m, regü-s, rega-t, regá-mus, regáü-tis, rega-nt; capia-m, 
capia-s, &c.; monea-m, monea-s, Xc; audia-m, audiá-s, &c. ea-m, 
quea-m, fera-m, and the old fua-m (750), also have the formative sub- 
junctive vowel. 

843. (2.) The present subjunctive stem of verbs in -áre ends 
in -&-, which becomes -e- in some of the persons: as, 


laude-m, laudé-s, laude-t, laudé-mus, laudé-tis, laude-nt. dd, ee, 
also has de-m, dé-s, &c. 


IMPERATIVE. 


844. Root verbs have a root as imperative stem (745-780): as, es, &c., 
fer, &c. But the imperative of nóló has a stem in -i-, like verbs in -ire: thus, 
nóli, nóli-tó, nóli-te, nóli-tóte. 

845. Uhe imperative stem of verbs in -ere, and of verbs in 
-áre, -ére, and -ire, is the same as that of the indicative: as, 

rege, regi-tó, regu-ntó, rege-re ; cape, capi-tó, capiu-ntd; fi; laudi, 
&c.; moné, &c ; audi, &c. 

846. The second person singular imperative active of dicó, dücó, and 
fació, is usually dic, düc, and fac, respectively, though the full forms, dice, 
&c., are also used, and are commoner in old Latin. Compounds of dücó 


may have the short form: as, &düc. ingeró has once inger (Catull). sció 
has regularly the singular sci-tó, plural sci-tóte, rarely sci-te. 


IMPERFECT INDICATIVE. 


847. The imperfect indicative stem ends in -bà-, which be- 
comes -ba- in some of the persons: as, 

daba-m, dabà-s, daba-t, daba-mus, dabü-tis, daba-nt; iba-m; 
quiba-m. In verbs in -ere and -ére, the suffix is preceded by a form 
ending in -&-: as, regéba-m ; monéba-m; so also voléba-m (nól&ba-m, 
máléba-m), and fer€ba-m ; in verbs in -i3, -ere, and in -id, -ire, by a form 
ending in -i€-: as, capiéba-m ; audiéba-m ; in verbs in -áre, by one end- 
ing in -à-: as, laudába-m. Inverse, verbs in -ire sometimes have -f- before 
the sathx (Plaut., Ter., Catull., Lucr, Verg., &c.): as, audiba-t. Rib, say, 
has sometimes aiba-m, &c. (757). 

848. The suffix of the imperfect indicative of sum, am, is -&-, which becomes -a- 


before -m, -t, and -nt (25, 2, 3) the s becomes r between the vowels (154): era-m, 
era-s, era-t, erd-mus, era-tis, era-nt. 


IMPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE. 


849. The imperfect subjunctive stem ends in -ré-, which be- 
comes -re- in some of the persous: as, 
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857. Sometimes -t is preceded by long i: as, iit, petiit, REDIEIT (29, 2). 
-runt is sometimes preceded by short e (Plaut, Ter, Lucr. Hor., Ov., 
Verg., Phaedr.). This is the original form; -8- is by analogy to - Ere. 


(A. PERFECT STEM WITHOUT A SUFFIX. 


858. (1.) Some verbs in -ere form their perfect stem by 
prefixing to the root its initial consonant with the following 
vowel, which, if a, is usually represented by e; this is called 
the Reduplicated Perfect, and the first syllable is called the 
Redupitcation : as, 


PERFECT STEM. VERB. FROM THEME. 
pu-pug- pungó, punch PU£- 
pe-pig- ' pang6, ftx page 


Other examples are: cad, /a//, cecidi (c a d-, 104, c) ; parid, bring forth, 
peperi (pare, 104, ¢) ; pelló, push, pepuli (pol-, 105, 4); posco, demand, 
poposci (855); falló, deceive, fefelli (855° 104, c); see also 923-932. caedó, 
cut, has cecidi (108, 2); and a few old forms are quoted from verbs having 
an o or an u in the root with e in the reduplication: as, memordi, pepugi. 


859. Four verbs with vowel roots also have a reduplicated perfect stem : 
dd, grve, put, dare, dedi; bibd, drink, bibere, bibi; std, stand, stüre, steti, 
and sist6, se/, sistere, -stiti, rarely stiti. Also four verbs in -Bre: morded, 
dite, momordi, pended, Zang, pependi, sponded, promise, spopondi, ton- 
ded, c/;?, -totondi. In the root syllable of spopondi, promessed, steti, sfood, 
stiti, se¢, and the old scicidi, c/ove, an s is dropped (173, 2). 


860. In compounds the reduplication is commonly dropped: as. 


cecidi, /7//, compound concidi, tumds/ed down. Compounds of cucurri, ra», 
sometimes retain the reduplication: as, prócucurri. Compounds of bibi, dra»£, 
didici, /earned, poposci, asked, stiti, ser. steti, stood, and dedi, gave, put, retain 
it, the last two weakening € to i: as, restiti, staid óack.  abscondidi, Aid away, 
usually becomes abscondi ; in apparent compounds, € is usually retained : as, circum 
steti, stood round, vEnum dedi, put for sale. The reduplication is also lost in 
the simple verbs tuli, carried, old tetuli, and in scindd, s9/it, scidi, which last 
is rare as a simple verb. 

861. Some compounds with re- drop only the vowel of the reduplication (111, a): 
as, reccidi, fell back; rettuli, drought back (see also 781); repperi, fewnd ; rete 
tudi, deat dack. Some perfects occur only in composition: as, percelló, &»ock 
down. perculi; cóntundÓ, sash fo pieces, contudi; diffinds, split apart, 
diffidi ; but fidi also occurs a couple of times as a simple verb. 


862. (2.) Some verbs in -ere have a perfect stem consisting 
of a consonant root with a long vowel (135, 1) : as, 


PERFECT STEM. VERB. From THEME. 
&d- edó, eat ede 
lég- legó, pick up, read leg- 


Other examples are: fodid, dig, fódi; fundó, pour, fidi; linqud, /eave 
liqui; see 936-946. Three verbs in -&re also have this form, seded, sif, 
s&di, strideó, «rae, stridi, vided, sce, vidi; and one in -ire, veni, come, 
vEni. 
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The Verb: Perfect Stem. [863-868. 


863. The following verbs in -ere with a in the present stem, have long 
& in the perfect stem (145): 


agb, do, & frangO, break, fr&gi, pangd, fx, rarely pégi, but always 
compegi, impegt, oppeg; capio ru. c EpL, "facia, ME f&ci, iació, 
throw, i€ci. the old co-&pi, degan, common coepi. 

, 864. Two verbs in -&re and some in -Ére have a ect stem consisting of a root 


which ends in -v- and has a long vowel: iuvd, 4c/?, iuvare, itivi, lavd, wash, 
lavdre or lavere, lavi; caved, /ook out, cavére, cüvi; see 996. 


865. Verbs in -ud, -uere, both primitives and denominatives, have usually a per- 
fect stem in short u of the theme (124): as, lud, say, lui; acud, sharpen, acui: 
see 947. ?* Forms with long Q are old and rare (126): as, fi, adnüi, cónstitüi, 
institüi. flud, fow, and strud, file, have flüxi and strüxi (830). 


866. (3.) Some verbs in -ere from roots ending in two con- 
sonants have a perfect stem consisting of the root: as, 


PmRFECT STEM. VERB. From THEME. 
mand- mandó, chew mand- 
pand- pandd, oen pand- 


Other examples are: vortd or vertd, ‘urn, vorti or verti; scandó, c/imé, 
-scendi; prehendób, seise, prehendi (855) ; voll3 or velló, p/uck, volli or 
velli; see $49 951. Similarly ferved, /o/, fervere or ferv&re, has fervi 
or ferbui ($23), and pranded, /unchk, prandére, has prandi. 


(B. PERFECT STEM IN -S-, OR IN -V- OR -Us 


PERFECT STEM IN -S-. 


867. Many verbs in -ere form their perfect stem by adding 
the suffix -s- to a root. which generally ends in a mute: as, 


PzRrECT STEM VERB. FROM THEME. 
carp-s- carpó, pluck carp- 
scalp-s scalpó, aig scalp- 
ges-s- gers, dear ges- 
dix- dicó, say dic- 


Other examples are: dücó, /ead, düxi (100); fingd, would, finxi (855) ; 
Jüdó6, play, lüsi (166,2) ; scribd :wri/e, scripsi (164, 1) ; strud, pile, strüxl 
(164, 1); vivd, /rve, vixi (98). Some verbs with a short vowel in the present, 
have a long vowel in the perfect: as, regó, cuide, r&xi (135); intellego, 
understand, intell8xi (823) ; tegó, cover, t&x1; iungd, join, iünxi (855). And 
some verbs with a long vowel in the present, have a short vowel in the per- 
fect: as, Grd, durn, ussi (830). See 952-961. 

868. Some verbs in -ére also have a perfect in -s- : as alged, am cold, 


alsi (170, 3); haered, s/i«4, haesi (166, 2): see 999, 1000. Also some in 
-ire : as, sarció, patch, sarsi (170, 3): see 1014, 1015. 
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PERFECT STEM IN «Ve OR -Us. 


869. (1.) Some verbs in -ere, with vowel roots, and almost 
all verbs in -áre or -ire, form their perfect stem by adding the 
suffix -v- to a theme ending in a long vowel: as, 


PERFECT STEM. VERB. FROM THEME. 
cré-v- CIÉSCÓ, crow cré- 
laudàá-v- laudó, praise laudà- 
audi-v- audió, Acar audi- 


For other verbs in -ere with a perfect stem in -v-, and particularly teró, 
cernó, spernó, and sternó, sce 962-970. 

870. A few verbs in -ere have a perfect stem in -v- attached to a presumed 
theme in long i: as, Cupid, wan’, cupivi; petd, aim at, petivi; quaerd, 
inquire, quaesivi; arcéssd, fetch, arcÉssivi; see 966—970. 

871. A few verbs in -&re also have a perfect stem in -v- : as, fle’, weep, flére, 
fl&vi; sce 1001-1003. And three verbs in -Éscere have a perfect stem in -v- 
attached to a presumed theme in long &: -oléscÓ, crow, -ol&vi; quiEscÓ, ce 
quiet, quiévi ; suéscd, ce used, SUEVI. 


872. One verb in -áscere has a perfect stem in -v- attached to a presumed theme 
in long à: advesperaàscit, é gets dusk, advesperavit. 


873. (2.) Many verbs in -ere form their perfect stem by 
adding the suffix -u- to a consonant root: as, 


PERFECT STEM. VERB. From THEME. 
al-u- alo, nurture al- 
gen-u- gigno, fevet gen- 


Other examples are : cold, cu/tieute, colui; cónsuló, consult, cónsului; 
-cumbó, /ie, -cubui ; fremó, ro:r, fremui; &lició, draw out, Elicul; mold, 
grind, molui; rapid, :/;/, rapui; serd, s/r', -serui; stertó, sore, 
-stertui; strepd, make a racket, strepui: texó, suce, texui; vold, w//i, 
volui ; compescó, check, compescui (555); sce 971-970. 

874. Some verbs in -áre also have a perfect stem in -u-: as, crepó, 
ratte, crepare, crepui (993) ; and many in -ére: as, moned, warn, monére, 
monui: see 1004-1006; also four in -ire: as, salió, /ca/, salire, salui (1019). 

MEX The perfect potui to the present possum (751) is from a lost present 
*poteó, *potére (o2:). ponere (fur *po-sinere, 112; 170,2) forms an old per- 
fect posivi (964), later posui, as if pos- were the stem. 


PERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE. 


876. The perfect subjunctive stem ends in -eri-, for which 
-eri- is sometimes used (35. 2, 3): as, 
rÉéxeri-m, réxe:i-s, réxeri-t, réxeri-mus, r&xeri-tis, rÉxeri-nt. 
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877. In the perfect subjunctive, long i is found before the person endings 
*5, -mus, and -tis, some 25 times, as follows: -is, 18 times (Plaut. 5, Pac., 
Enn, Ter, Hor. Tib. Sen. inscr, once each, Ov. 8), -imus, 4 times 
(Plaut. 5, Ter. 1), -itis, 3 times (Plaut. 2, Enn. 1). 


_ 878. In the perfect subjunctive, short i is found, as in the future perfect, some 9 
ümes thus: -iS, $ times (Plaut. in anapests 5, Verg. 2, Hor. 3), -imus once 
(Verg). But before -tis, short i is not found. 


PERFECT IMPERATIVE. 


, 879. One verb only, memini, remember, has a perfect imperative; in this 
Imperative, the person endings are not preceded by a vowel, thus: memen-tó, 
memen-tóte. 


PLUPERFECT INDICATIVE. 


880. The pluperfect indicative stem ends in -erà-, which be- 
Comes -era- in some of the persons: as, 


réxera-m, réxera-s, réxera-t, réxerá-mus, réxera-tis, r€xera-nt. 


PLUPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE. 


881. The pluperfect subjunctive stem ends in -issé-, which 
omes -isse- in some of the persons: as, 


réxisse-m, réxissé-s, réxisse-t, réxissé-mus, réxissé-tis, r€xisse-nt. 


FUTURE PERFECT. 


882. The future perfect stem ends in -er6- and -eri-: as, 
réxerd, réxeri-s, réxeri-t, réxeri-mus, réxeri-tis, réxeri-nt. 


883. In the future perfect, short i is found before the person endings 
-8, -mus, and -tis, some 40 times, as follows: -is, 29 times (Plaut. 2, Cic. 1, 
Catull. 1, Verg. 7. Hor. 12, Ov. 4, Germ. 1, Juv. 1); -imus, 3 times (Plaut., 
Ter., Lucr.) ; -itis, 8 times (Enn. 1, Plaut. 5, Ov. 2). 

884. In the future perfect, long 1 is found, as in the perfect subjunctive, some 
tii times, thus: -Is, 28 times (Plaut. 3, Hor. 5, Ov. 15, Prop., Stat., Mart., Priap., 
inscr., once each), -imus, once (Catull.), -itis, 4 times (Ov. 5, Priap. 1). 


SHORT OR OLD FORMS. 


885. (1.) Some shorter forms in the perfect system are prin- 
cipally found in old Latin. 


886. (a.) Shorter forms in the perfect indicative, the pluperfect sub- 
junctive, and the infinitive, most of them from perfects in -s- (867), occur 
chiefly in verse : thus, 

Perfect indicative, second person singular, common: as, dixti : Plaut., Ter., Cic. *; 
plural, rare: as, accestis (Verg... Pluperfect subjunctive singular, not very com- 
mon: as. exstinxem (Verg.), intelléxés (Plaut.). vixet (Verg.); plural, once 
only, ÉrépsÉmus (ilor.). Infinitive, dixe (Plaut.), cónsümpse (Lucr.). 
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887. (5.) A perfect subjunctive stem in -si- or in -ssi-, and a future per- 
fect indicative stem in -so|e- or in -sso|e., occur chiefly in old laws and 
prayers, and in dramatic verse: as, 


Perfect subjunctive: faxim, faxis, FAXSEIS (inscr. 145 B.C.), faxit, faximus, 
faxitis, faxint; ausim, ausis, ausit; locássim, amássis, servüssit, 
am§ssint, prohibéssis, prohibéssit, cohibéssit, lic&ssit. 


Future perfect indicative: faxd, faxis, faxit, faxitis, capsó, recepsd, iusso, 
occisit, capsimus; levàssÓ, invitassitis, mulcdssitis, exoculissitis, 
prohibéssis, prohibéssint. Denominatives in -áre have also, in old Latin, a 
uture perfect infinitive: as, impetrassere. 


888. Passive inflections, as future perfect faxitur, turbüssitur, deponent 
MERCASSITVR (inscr. 111 B.C.), are very rare; and, indeed, with the exception of 
faxd and ausim, even the active forms had become antiquated by 150 B.c. De- 
nominatives in -ire never have the above formations. ut ambid, canvass, is 
thought to have a future perfect ambissit twice (Plaut. prol.). 


889. (2.) Shortened forms from perfect stems formed by the 
suffix -v- (869) are very common in all periods. 


890. (a.) In tenses formed from perfect stems in -&v-, -6v-, and 
-6v., v is often dropped before -is-, -er-, or -er-, and the vowels thus 
brought together are contracted (153,1): as, 


laudávisti, laudasti; laudávistis, laudástis; laudavérunt, laudárunt 
(but the form in -re, as laudáàvére, is never contracted); laud&verim, 
laudárim, &c.; laudáveram, laudáram, &c.; laudávissem, laud&ssem, 
&c.; laudaverd, laudáàró, &c.; laudávisse, laudüsse. 


-plévisti, -pl&sti; -plévistis, -pléstis; -plévérunt, -plérunt; pltve- 
rim, -plérim, &c: -pléveram, -pléram, &c.; -plévissem, - d ssem, 
&c.; -pléveró, -pléró, &c.; -plévisse, -plésse. 


. nóvisti, nósti; nóvistis, nostis; ndvérunt, ndrunt; ndverim, n8- 
rim, &c.; nóveram, nóram, &c.; nóvissem, ndssem, &c.; nOveró 
always retains the v, but cógnOró, &c.; nóvisse, ndsse. 


891. The verbs in which v belongs to the root (864), are not thus sh 
except Moved, mostly in compounds. From iuvó, iuerint (Catull.), adiu 
(Enn.), once each, and twice adiuerit (Plaut., Ter.) are unnecessary emendations. 


892. Contractions in the perfect before -t and -mus are rare: as, inrítiit, 
disturbat ; suémus or su@mus (Lucr.), nómus (Enn.), cónsiémus (Prop.). 


893. (^.) In tenses formed from perfect stems in -Iv-, v is often 
dropped before -is-, -ér-, or -er-; but contraction is common only 
in the forms which have -is-: as, 


audivisti, audisti; audivistis, audistis; audivérunt, audiérunt; 
audiverim, audierim, &c.; audiveram, audieram, &c.; audivissem, 
audissem, &c. ; audiveró, audieró, &c.; audivisse, audisse. Sometimes 
audii, audiit, audit. Intermediate between the long and the short forms 
are audierás and audierit, once cach (Ter.). In the perfect subjunctive, 
sind has siveris (Plaut., Cato), siris (Plaut., Cato, Liv.), sireis (Pac.), or 
seiris (Plaut.), sirit (Plaut, Liv.), siritis ( Plaut.), siverint (Plaut., Curt.), 
sierint (Cic., Curt ), or sirint (Plaut.). d&sinó is thought to have désimus 
in the perfect indicative a couple of times (Sen., Plin. £P.). 
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NOUNS OF THE VERB. 


INFINITIVE. 


894. The active infinitive has the ending -re in the present, 
and -isse in the perfect: as, 

dare; regere, capere; laudáre, monére, audire. rExisse ; laudavisse 
or laudásse, monuisse, audivisse or audisse. 


895. For -ré in old Latin, see 134,2. The infinitive of £13, become, ends in -ri, 
fleri, with a passive ending (789) ; twice fiere (Enn. Laev.). An older form for -re 


ls -ge, found in esse, fo be, Esse, fo eat, and their compounds. For velle, to wish 
(mille, ndlle), see 166,8. In the perfect, eO, go, sometimes has -iisse in com- 
pounds (766), and in poetry, petó, go to, has rarely petiisse. 

896. ‘he present infinitive passive of verbs in -ere has the 
ending -1; that of other verbs has -ri: as, 


regi, capi ; Jaudüri, monéri, audiri. ferd, carry, has ferri. The length 

the fis sometimes indicated by the spelling ei (29, 2) : as, DAREI. 

897. A longer form in -ier for -i, and -rier for -ri, is common in old laws 
aad dramatic verse, and occurs sometimes in other poetry: as, FIGIER, fo be posted 
CNOSCIER, fo b¢ read (inscr. 186 B.C.) ; dicier, /o be said, cürürier, to 5e looked 
ffr (Plaut.); dominárier, 7o 2e lord paramount (Verg.). 

, 898. The place of the perfect passive, future active, and future passive infinitive 
B supplied by a circumlocution, as seen in the paradigms. For the future perfect 
ere, see 887. 


GERUNDIVE AND GERUND. 


, 899. The gerundive stem is formed by adding -ndo-, nom- 
native -ndus, -nda, -ndum, to the present stem: as, 

dandus, stem dando- ; regendus, capiendus; laudandus, monendus, 
fuliendus. Verbs in -ere and -ire often have -undus, when not preceded 

U or v, especially in formal style: as, capiundus; ed, go, always has 
*undum, and orior, rise, oriundus. For the adjective use, see 288. The 
gtrund is like the oblique cases of the neuter singular. For -bundus, see 

; -cundus, 290. 

SUPINE. 


900. The supine stem is formed by the suffix -tu-, which 


iS often changed to -su- (9:2). 

This suffix is attached to a root or to a form of the present stem after 
the manner of the perfect participle (906): as, nüntiütum, fo report, nün- 
hath, ja. reporting, stem nüntiátu-. Many of the commonest verbs have 
ho supine: as, sum, eO, feró; regó, emd, tegd; amd, d&leó, doced, 


kc, &c. 
PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 


gor. The present participle stem is formed by adding -nt- 
or -nti-, nominative -ns, to the present stem: as, 
dins, gv, stems dant-, danti- ; regéns, capiéns ; laudins, monéns, 
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The Verb: Nouns of the Verb. [911-919. 





grt. Some verbs in -%re have participles from consonant roots: as, frictus, 
fare ^^, fricd, fricüre; see 993. Also some in -ire : as, fartus, stuffed (170, 3), 
‘arcid, farcire ; fultus, propped, fulcid, fulcire ; sce 1011-1015, and 1017, 1019, 
, 912. Roots in -d- and -t- change -to- to -so-, before which the dentals 

ize to s (159). After long vowels, nasals, and liquids the double ss 
P Winified to S: as, fossus, du, but divisus, d4/z/ded ; vorsus or versus, 
‘ened. The suffix -so- is also found with some roots in «le, -m-, or -r- and 
-i.4 others: as, pulsus (159). 

913. (2.) From a theme in long a or in long 1; in this way 
[4t iples are regularly formed from denominatives in -are or -ire 
Iesiectively : as, 

laudátus, praised; auditus, Aeard. 

_ 914. A few perfect participles of verbs in -ere are formed from a presumed theme 
Ih sy i, or long &, or from one in long Q : as, petitus, aimed at; exol&tus, 
F'-a45 out ; sec 907;- 970 ; tribütus, assigned ; sce 947, 948. 

915. (1.) Many perfect participles formed from consonant roots 
hive à short root vowel (135, 1): as, 

adspectus, éch/d ; captus, faken ; coctus, covked ; commentus, dezis- 
my; cultus, £//eZ; dictus, su, verb dicó ; ductus, /ed, dücó; factus, 
" 1t: fossus, du; gestus, carried ; inlectus, a//ured ; questus, comf/ain- 
"y; raptus, sessed, tersus, neat; textus, woven; VOrSUS, turned. 


916. (2.) Some perfect participles formed from consonant roots 
have a long root vowel, sometimes even when the vowel of tbe parallel 
Present stem is short (135, 1; 122. /): as, 


fixus, fastened, verb figd; -flictus, dashed, -flig3; pastus, /ed, páscó ; 
Pollüctus, offered up, polliiced; scriptus, written, scribd; -casus, fallen, 
Cadó. Also Actus, drives, ag6 ; visus, seen, vided ; früctus, cvjoyiny, fruor ; 
lÉctus, eudled, legd; pictus, /«///e/, pingd; réctus, ruled, regd; sus, 
Glen, edd; strüctus, filed, struó ; t&ctus, covered, tego ; ünctus, asointer, 
Ungud; früctus, éroAe4, frangd; püctus, fixed, pangd. Furthermore, 
lnctus, Joined, iungd; sanctus, Aallowed, sanció (531); also, fünctus, 
Auzing ferformed, fungor. 

917. (1.) Most perfect participles formed from vowel roots have 
tong root vowel: as, 
i litus, forne (169. 1) ; nátus, Jorn : -plétus, flied : tritus, worn ; ndtus, 
"ern; sütus, «ced. So also an isolated rütus, in the law phrase rita 
Caesa, or rüta et caesa, di szsings and cuttings, ie. minerals and timber, 

918. (2.) Ten pertect participles formed from vowel roots have 
4slurt root vowel: they are: 

citus, datus, Aurried, zen -rutus, satus, fallen, planted 

itum, ratus, vone, thinking situs, status, /yiny, set 

litus, quitus, ^esmcared, bven able 

4 919. As citus, «o always percitus and incitus (once incitus, doubtful); usu- 
ah Concitus, rarely concitus ; excitus and excitus cqually common ; alwavs 
Citus. ambitus a'wavs has long T (703: agnitus, recgnsze/, cógnitus, 
"wa. and toe adie * ces irclutus or inclitus, e zi] renown, and putus, «eas, 

*taslort root vowei, Lui céfrütum, d&frutum, sec 154, 1. 
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LIST OF VERBS 
ARRANGED ACCORDING TO THE PRINCIPAL PARTS. 


920. I. ‘The principal parts of root verbs and of verbs in -ere 
ire formed in a variety of ways and are best learned separately 
for every verb (922—986). 

921. II. ‘The principal parts of verbs in -áre, -ére, and -ire, 
are usually formed as follows : 


1au4dó6., fraise laudare laudavi laudatus 
mons?óÓ, advise monére monui monitus 
audio, Acar audire audivi auditus 


For other formations, see 989-1022. 


I. PRIMITIVE VERBS. 
(A.) ROOT VERBS. 


922. Root verbs have their principal parts as follows: 
sum, am esse 
, &ecome, get, am — fore fui —— 

For fuam, &c., forem, &c., fore, see 750. fui, &c., serves as the perfect 
"stem ol Sum. 
pos-sum, can pos-se 
, can potui 

potui, &c., serves as the perfect system of possum. Of the present systems 
of potui, only poténs, powerful, is used, and only as an adjective. 



































GB, vine put dare dedi datus 
l'or compounds, sce 757. 
Libd, Zrin£ bibere bibi potus 
So th? compounds, with the reduplication preserved in the perfect system (860). 
sors, sow serere sévi satus 
Compounds have i for a in the perfect participle: as, cOn-situs. 
sistÓ, st sistere -Stiti, rarcly stiti status 
inquam, guoth 7 inquii once 
CÓ, «o ire ii, verv rarely ivl itum, -itus 
qucó, wa quire quivi quitus 
ne-qued,.an't ne-quire ne-quivi ne-quitus 
cdó, cut ésse &di Esus 
voló, wil’, with. want velle volui 
noló, uo nólle nolui 
máàló. /;4c Pefter málle malui 
feró, .arry ferre (tuli) (tus) 


For tuli, old tetuli, and látus, sce 780 : for the perfect of re-fer8, 861. 
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(B.) VERBS IN -ere. 
(A.) PERFECT STEM WITHOUT A SUFFIX. 


923. (1a.) The following verbs in -ere have a reduplicated perfect 
Stem (858), and the perfect participle, when used, in -tus: 
g24. (a.) With the present stem in -9|e. (829). 


Cand, make music canere cecini (cantátus) 
For con-cind, oc-cind, and prae-cíinó, see 971 and 823. 
tendd, stretch tendere tetendi tentus 


For tennitur (Ter.), dis-tennite (Plaut.), see 166, 4; late participle ténsus. 
Compounds have -tendi (560) and -tentus. But sometimes ex-ténsus, and in 
late writers, d&-t&nsus, dis-ténsus, os-ténsus, and re-ténsus. 


925. (^.) With the present stem in a nasalized root followed by -o;e- (831). 
Pangó, Ax pangere pepigi, agreed páctus 

In meaning, the perfect pepipi corresponds to paciscor ; pünxit, made. set im 
terse (Enn.), pánxerit, se? (Col.), pégit (Pac.), pégerit (Cic.), //ixed, once each. 
For com-pingo and im-pingó, see 938. 


Pungd, punch pungere pupugi pünctus 
For com-pungó and ex-pung?ó, sce 954 and 823. 
tango, touch tangere tetigi tictus 


In old Latin: tagd (Turp.), tagit, tagam (Pac.). Compounds have i for a in 
the present system : as, con-tingd, con-tingere, con-tigi (S60), con-tdctus ; 
tm old Latin: at-tigds (Plaut. ler., Acc, Pac.), at-tigat (Pac.), at-tigáütis 
€ Plaut., Pac.). 

926. (c.) With the present stem in -1oje. (833). 
tolló, sake off tollere (sus-tuli) (sub-látus) 

As the perfect and perfect participle of to}]5 are appropriated by ferd, tollà takes 

e 


those of sus-tolld. original perfect is tetuli (860). 

ga7. (4.) With the present stem in -sco|e- (334). 
discó, /earn discere didici —— 
posco, demand poscere poposci —— 


For poposci, see 855. For -didici and -poposci, see 860. 

928. (¢.) With the present stem in -io|e- (836). 
pario, bring forth parere peperi partus 

For forms in -ire, see 791. Com-perid, 1012; re-perid, 1011. 

929. (1 5.) The following verbs in -ere have a reduplicated perfect 
stem (858), and the perfect participle, when used, is -eus (912). 

930. (a.) With the present stem in o-Je- (829.) 
cado, fall cadere cecidi -cásus 


Compounds have i for a in the present system: as, oc-cidd, oc-cidere, 
oc-cidi (5860), 0c-cásus. Rarely e in the present and perfect systems (Enn. l.ucr., 
Varr.): as, ac-cedere, ac-cedisset(109). For the perfect of re-cidd, see S61. 


caedd, fell, cut caedere cecidi caesus 
Compounds have i for ae: as, ac-cidd, ac-cidere, ac-cidi (360), ac-cisus. 
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parcó, spare parcere peperci —— 

peperci, &c. (regularly in Cic., Caes., Hor., Ov., Mart.; Nep. once; also Plaut. 
twice, Ter. once). Old parsi, &c. (Plaut. $, Cato, Ter., Nov., Nep., once each); 
once parcult (Naev.) Compounds: com-perce (Plaut.), con-parsit (Ter.), 
in-perce, im-percitó, re-percis (Plaut.), re-parcent (Lucr.). 


pendó, weigh, fay pendere pependi pénsus 
931. (4.) With the present stem in a nasalized root followed by -oje. (831). 
tundó, pound tundere tutudi not used tünsus 


For the perfect of re-tundó, see $61; other compounds have the perfect -tudi 
(861), but once con-tüdit (Enn.). Perfect participle, tüsus (Plin., Mart.); com- 
pounds: con-tünsus (Plin.), con-tüsus (Cato, Varr., Caes., Lucr., Sal., Verg., 
&c.); ob-tünsus (Plaut , Verg., Liv., Sen.), op-tüsus, ob-tüsus (Lucr., Sen., 
Quintil, Tac.);; per-tüssus (Plaut.), per-tüsus (Cato, Lucr., Liv., Sen., &c.); 
re-tünsus (Plaut., Verg.), re-tüsus (Cic., Lucr., Hor.); sub-tüsus (Tib.). 


932. (c.) With the present stem in -roje-, or -loje. (833). 


curró, run currere cucurri cursum 
For perfect of compounds, sce 860. 

falld, cheat fallere fefelli falsus 
Compound re-felló, re-fellere, re-felli (860), ———. 

pelld, push pellere pepuli pulsus 


For the perfect of re-pelló, see 861. Other compounds have -puli (860). 

933. (1 c.) The following verbs in -ere are without the redupli- 
cation (561): 

934. (a.) With the present stem in a nasalized root followed by -o|e- (831). 


findd, split apart findere -fidi, rarely fidi fissus 

scindó, rend scindere -scidi, rarely scidi scissus 
935 (^.) With the present stem in -lole. (833). 

per-celló, 4soc£ down per-cellere per-culi per-culsus 


936. (2a.) The following verbs in -ere have a perfect stem con- 
sisting of a consonant root with a long vowel (862), and the perfect 
participle, when used, in -tus: 

937. (4.) With the present stem in -9;e. ($29). 
agó, drive agere égi actus 

Real compounds have i for a in the present system: as, ab-igd, ab-igere, 
ab-@gi, ab-dctus; but per-ago retains a. cOgd and dégd are contracted = 
cógó, cógere, co-égi, co-áctus; dégó, dégere, , 
emó, /a£-, Ary emere émi emptus 


co-emó retains € in the present system, and usually inter-emó and per-emó 5 
other compounds have -imó. For cómó, démó, prómó, and sümó, see 952. 


, strike ici ictus 
Forms of the present system are icit (Plaut, Lucr.), icitur (Plin.), fIcimwu € 
| .uzr.). 
lego, fick uf, read legere légi léctus 
Compounds with ad, inter. nec-, per, prae, and re-, have -legS in the 
present system, others -ligó. For di-ligó, intel-legd, neg-legó, see 952. 
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938. (4.) With the present stem in a nasalized root followed by -9ie. (831). 
com-pingo, //x fogether com-pingere com-pé&gi com-páüctus 

A compound of pangd (925, 823). 
frangd, smash frangere frégi frictus 

Compounds have i for a in the present system : as, COn-fringd, cón-fringere, 
Con-frégi, cón-früctus. | 


im-pingÓ, drive in im-pingere im-pégi im-páctus 
A compound of pangóÓ (925, 823). So also op-pégi. 
linquó, /eave linquere liqui -lictus 
rumpó, burst rumpere rüpi ruptus 
So the compounds. But Plautus has con-rumptus and dir-rumptus. 
wincd, conquer vincere vici victus 
939- (c.) With the present stem in -scole- (834). 
Pavéscd, get afraid pavéscere ex-pávi — 
940. (¢.) With the present stem in -io|e- (836). 
Capid, take capere ctpi captus 


. Compounds have i for a in the present system and e in the perfect participle : as, 
in-cipió, in-cipere, in-cépi, in-ceptus. In the present system, e is rare: as, 
Y'e-cepit (Lucr.); u is frequent in old Latin. 


C oepiÓ, degin rare coepere once coepi coeptus 
See 812-814. 
facio, make facere f&ci factus 


For fac, see 846; for passive, 788. Compounds have i for a in the present sys- 
tem and e in the perfect participle: as, ef-ficld, ef-ficere, ef-féci, ef-fectus. 


fugid, run away fugere fügi 
aacid, throw iacere i&ci iactus 

Compounds have -icid (104,c), -icere, -i&ci, -iectus : as, E-ició, &-icere, 
WE-i&ci, É-iectus. In old Latin the present system has rarely -iecid; -iecere. 
«lis-sició is sometimes used (Lucr., Verg.) for dis-icid. 

41. (25.) The following verbs in -ere have a perfect stem con- 
Ssisting of a consonant root with a long vowel (862), and the perfect 
iparticiple, when used, in -sus (912). 

942. (a.) With the present stem in -0!e. (829). 
«-0d6, hammer cüdere -cüdi -cüsus 
943 (4.) With reduplication and -o|e. in the present stem (829). 
Bids, settle sidere sidi,-sidi,-sEdi -sessus 

944. (c.) With the present stem in a nasalized root followed by -o!e. (831). 
fundó, pour fundere füdi füsus 

945. (4.) With the present stem in -so' e. for -to|e. (835). 





Wrisb, co (» see visere visi — 
946. (c ) With the present stem in -io!e. (836). 
€ odio, dic fodere fódi fossus 


For forms in -ire, sce 791. 
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947. (2¢.) The following verbs in -ere (367) with the present 
stem in -o|e. (837, 840), have the perfect stem in -u- or in -v- of the 
theme (865), and the perfect participle, when used, in -tus: 

















cud, sharpen acuere acui acitus adjective 
arguó, make clear arguere argui argütus rare 
con-gruó, agree con-gruere con-grui 
ex-ud, dof ex-uere ex-ui ex-ütus 
im-buó, give a smack of im-buere im-bui im-bütus 
ind-ud, don ind-uere ind-ui ind-ütus 
in-gruó, impend in-gruere in-grui 
lud, fay, atone for luere lui -litus, washed 
metuó, fear metuere metui metütus once 
-nud, »od -nuere -nui 
pluit, i? rains pluere pluit, plüvit 
ruo, ‘umble down ruere rui -rutus 
so-lvd, loose so-lvere so-1vi so-lütus 
spud, spit spuere -spui 
statuó, sef statuere statui statütus 
Compounds have i for a throughout: as, c6n-stitud, cÓn-stituere, &c. 
volv6, roll volvere volvi volütus 
sud, sew suere -8ui sütus 
tribuó, assign tribuere tribui tribütus 
948. Two verbs in -ere with the present stem in -nuole. (833), have the 
perfect stem in -nu- (865), and the perfect participle, when used, in -tus: 
minud, /essen minuere minui minütus 
sternuó, smecze sternuere sternui 





949. (3.) The following verbs in -ere have a perfect stem con- 
sisting of a root ending in two consonants (866), and the perfect 
participle in -sus (912) : 


950. (a.) With the present stem in -0!e. (829) ; most have a nasal (831). 


-cendó, light -cendere -cendi -ctnsus 
-fendd, Ait -fendere -fendi -fénsus 
mandó, chew mandere mandi once mi&nsus 
pandó, open pandere pandi passus, pinsus 


For dis-pennite (Plaut.) sce 166,4. dis-pandd, dis-pendd, has perfect 
participle dis-pessus (Plaut., Lucr.), dis-pánsus (Lucr., Plin., Suet.). 


pre-hendé, seize pre-hendere — pre-hendi pre-hénsus 
Rarely prae-hend6 ; but very often préndd, préndere, préndi, prénsus. 
scandd, climé scandere -scendi -scEnsus 


Compounds have e for a throughout: as, déÉ-scendó, d&-scendere, &c. 
VOrTÓ, verrd, sweep vorrere,verrere -.vorri, -verri vorsus, versus 


vortó, vertd, turn vortere,vertere vorti, verti vorsus, versus 
951. (^.) With the present stem in -loie. (833). 
volló, vellà, tear vollere, vellere volli, velli volsus, vuleus 


Late perfect vulsi (Sen., Luc.); -vulsi (Laber., Col., Sen., Luc.) 
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(B) PERFECT STEM IN -8-, OR IN -ve OR ete. 


PERFECT STEM IN -S-. 


952. (1a.) The following verbs in -ere have the perfect stem in -e 
(867), and the perfect participle, when used, in -tus: 


953. (a.) With the present stem in -oje.- (829). 


carpó, nibdle, pluck carpere carpsi carptus 
Compounds have e for a : as, dÉ-cerpó, d&é-cerpere, dé-cerpsi, dé-cerptus. 
com-büró, ówrn up com-bürere com-bussi com-büstus 
como, put up cómere coómpsi cómptus 
Compound of com- and emó (937, 823). See also démó, prdm3d, sümó. 
coquó, cook coquere coxi coctus 
démo, fake away démere démpsi démptus 
dico, say dicere dixi dictus 
For dic, see 846. 
di-ligd, esteem di-ligere di-l&xi di-léctus 
Compound of dis- and legd (937, 823). See also intel-legd and neg-legd. 
dücó, “ad dücere düxi ductus 
For düc, &-düc, see 846. 
-fligd, smash -fligere -flixi -flictus 


Of the simple verb, fligit occurs (L. Andr.), flig&bant (Lucr.), and fligi (L. 
Andr., Acc.). 


gerd, carry gerere gessi gestus 

intel-legd, understand intel-legere intel-léxi intel-léctus 

neg-legd, disregard neg-legere neg-léxi neg-léctus 
In the perfect system very rarely intel-légi and neg-légi (862, 823). 

nÜü bO,reu, marry (a man) nübere nüpsi nüpta 

prómóo, fake out prómere prómpsi prómptus 

rego, guide, rule regere réxi réctus 


In the present system, con-rigd and €-rigd; commonly por-rigd, sometimes 
porgd; rarely sur-rigÓ, commonly surgd; always pergó. 








r8 pó, creep rÉpere répsi 

scalps, dig scalpere scalpsi scalptus 
scribd, writs scribere scripsi scriptus 
sculpó, carve sculpere sculpsi sculptus 
strud, build up struere strüxi strüctus 
sigs, suck sügere süxi suctus 
sims, fake up sümere sümpsi sümptus 
tegd, cover tegere t£xi téctus 
trahd, drag trahere trüxi tractus 
Ord, burn frere ussi ustus 
vehóo, cart vehere vexi vectus 
vivo, live vivere vixi 
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954. (^.) With the present stem in a nasalized root followed by -o e. (831) 


CongÓ, sid cingere cinxi cinctus 
cuir, -pungóO, prick orer Com-pungere com-pünxi com-pünctus 
A compound of pungó (925, 823). 
&-inungO, clean out é-mungere E-münxi E€-münctus 
ex-pungd, prick ovt. ex-pungere ex-piinxi ex-pünctus 
A compound of pungó (925, 823). 
fingS, mould fingere finxi fictus 
iungd, Join iungere iünxi iünctus 
pingd, paint pingere pinxi pictus 
plangó, dcut plangere plünxi plánctus 
ptingud, pode, Ate ont stinguere -stinxi -stinctus 
stringó, feel, graze stringere strinxi strictus 
tingd, uct tingere tinxi tinctus 
ungud, anvint unguere ünxi ünctus 


Sometimes ungó, ungere, &c., in the present system. 
955. (c.) With the present stem in -no'e. (S33). 





teinnÓ, xor» temnere (con-tempsi)  (con-temptus) 
956. (7.) With the present stem in -ioje. (836). 

ad-lició, /0c ad-licere ad-lexi 

in-heid, iege in-licere in-lexi in-lectus 

pel-lició, ^a astray pel-licere pel-lexi pel-lectus 

-.pició, sfy -spicere -spéxi -spectus 


latins of the simple verb are old and rare: as, specitur, spicit, spece (Plaut.), 
wpecimus (Varr.), spiciunt (Cato), spExit (Naev., Enn.). 


957. (1 4.) The following verbs in -ere have the perfect stem in -a- 
(307), and the perfect participle, when used, in -sus (912): 


958. (7.) With the present stem in -0'e. (829). 
cedóà, weve along cédere cessi cessus 
claudó, crt claudere clausi clausus 


sometimes clüdóo, clüdere, clüsi, cliisus. Compounds have ü for au 
thiou shout. 


di- vidó, a. Arrate di-videre di-visi di-visus 
tua, we figere fixi fixus, twice fictus 
tluo, . ow fluere flüxi fluxus adjective 
Lado, 204 laedere laesi laesus 
( anpoutnls have i for ae throughout: as, in-lidd, in-lidere, &c. 
Wadd, vias lüdere lüsi lüsus 
MitttG, «44 mittere misi missus 
met pa, fA, fuk mergere mersi mersus 
plaudd, . 74 plaudere plausi plausus 
\'so ap-plaudó, ap-plaudere, &c. Other compounds have usually & for au 
Us Sho dey ex- plódó, Nc ; but ex-plaudó cl ucr.). 
prcinó, (ex premere pressi pressus 


Reagwulds have i tor € in tlie present svstem: a, com-primó, &e. 
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ridd, scrape rüdere rási risus 
1r5d5, gnaw rddere rósi rósus 
spargd, scatter spargere sparsi sparsus 
Compounds usually have € for a throughout: as, cón-spergó, &c. 
trüdó, shove trüdere trüsi trüsus 
vádó, go vadere -vasi -vüsus 
959. (4.) With the present stem in -scole. (834). 
algéscd, get cold algéscere alsi 
ardéscó, flame out ardéscere arsi (ex-arsi) —— 
licéscd, grow light lficéscere -lüxi — 
Sometimes in the present system lüciscó, lüciscere, &c. 
frigéscó, grow cold frigéscere -frixi —- 
vivéscd, get alive vivéscere (re-vixi) 


In composition, also re-viviscó, re-viviscere. 


960. (c.) With the present stem in »toje. (835). 


flectó, turn flectere flexi flexus 
nectd, bind fogether nectere nexi, nexui nexus 
Perfect system rare: nexit (Lucil., Acc.); nexuit, ad-nexuerant (Sall.). 
pects, coms pectere pexi once pexus 
96r. (4.) With the present stem in -io|e- (836). 
quatid, shake quatere -cussi quassus 


Compounds drop the a (111, a): as, in-cutió, in-cutere, in-cussi, in- 
cussus. 


PERFECT STEM IN -V-. 


962. (2a.) The following verbs in -ere have the perfect stem in -v-, 
preceded by a long vowel of the root (869), and the perfect participle, 
when used, in -tus: 

963. (a.) With the present stem in -9!e. (829). 
tero, rub terere trivi tritus 
Perfect infinitive once in pentameter verse (823) at-teruisse (Tib.). 


964. (4.) With the present stem in -no e. (833). 


cernó, sift, separate, sec. cernere crévi, decided certus, -crétus 
lind, desmear linere lévi, rarely ivi litus 

In the present system some forms in -ire are used by late writers. 
sind, leave, let sinere sivi situs 


Perfect system forms of sind and d&-sinó in -v- are: sivi (Plaut., Ter.. Cic.); 
dé-sivit (Sen.), sivistis (Cic.), once each; siveris (Plaut.. Cato), dé-siverit 
(Cato, Gell.), siverint (Plaut., Curt.), sivisset (Cic.. Liv.). Much oftener without 
-v-: as, d&é-sii (Sen.), sisti (Plaut., Cic.); dé-sisti often, siit once ( Ter.*, d&- 
siit (Varr., Sen., &c.), dé-sit (Mart. &c.), dé£-siimus (Lent.), dé-simus (801), 
sistis; d&-siérunt (Cic., Liv.); d@-sierat, dé-sierit (Cic.): dé-sissem, &c., 
sisset, sissent, dé-sisse. For siris, &c., see $953; for pOÓnó, 972. 


spernd, spurn spernere sprévi sprétus 
sternd, strew sternere strávi strátus 
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965. (c.) With the present stem in -scle- (834). 
créscd, grow créscere crévi crétus 
ndscd, get to know nóscere nóvi notus adjective 
Compounds: i-gnóscó, i-gnóvi, i-gnótum ; d-gnéscd, à-gnóvi, &-gni- 
tus; cb-gndscd,_ cO-gnovh, có-gnitus ; di-nóscó, di-nóvi, rarely di 
gnóscó, di-gnóvi, ; inter-ndscd, inter-ndvi, . Old passive 
11 initive GNOSCIER (inscr. 186 B. c.). 
' asco, feed pascere pávi püstus 
SCiSCÓ, enact sciscere scivi scitus 


966. (24.) The following verbs in -ere have the perfect stem in -v-, 
preceded by the long vowel of a presumed denominative stem (870). 
and the perfect participle, when used, in -tus : 


967. (a.) With the present stem in -o!e. (829). 
petó, aim at petere petivi petitus 
In the perfect, sometimes petii (Cic., Ov., Liv., Val. Fl, Plin. Ef.). PETIE! 
(inscr.), peti late (Sen., 5tat.); petiit (Cic., Hor., Tac., Suet.), petit (Verg , Ov., 
Phaedr., Sen., Luc., Suet.), petiisse (Verg., Hor., Ov., Val. Fl., Stat.). 
quaerd, i»guire quaerere quaesivi quaesitus 
Compounds sometimes retain ae in old Latin, but usually have i for ae through- 
out : as, con-quiró, con-quirere, &c. 


968. (^.) With the present stem in -sco'e. (834). 




















ab-oléscd, vanish away ab-oléscere ab-olévi 

ad-oléscé, grow up ad-oléscere ad-olévi ad-ultus 
con-cupiscd, Aan&er forcon-cupiscere con-cupivi con-cupitus 
-dormiscó, /a// asleep -dormiscere -dormivi 

ex-oléscd, crow out ex-oléscere ex-olévi ex-ol€tus 
in-veteráscó, ge sei? = in-veterascere in-veterüvi 

obs-oléscó, get worn out obs-oléscere obs-olévi obs-olétus adj 
quiéscd, get still quiéscere qui&vi quiétus adjective 
re-sipiscÓ, come to re-sipiscere re-sipivi 

suéscd, get used suéscere suévi suétus 


vesperiascit, ects dusk vesperüscere — vesper&vit 
969. (c.) With the present stem in -io'e. (836). 





cupid, wernt cupere cupivi cupitus 
Once with a form in -ire (791), cupiret (Lue.). 
sapió, havea smack sapere sapivi 





Compounds have i for a: as, re-sipid, &c. 
970. (4 ) With the present stem in -ssole. (375). 








ar-céssd, sead for ar-céssere ar-céssivi ar-cEssitus 
Sometimes ac-cersÓ, &c.: infinitive rarely ar-céssiri or ac-cersirf. 

capéssd, wudertake capéssere capéssivi 

facéss6, 0, make of facéssere facéssivi facEssitus 
Perfect system rare: fac&ssieris or fac&sseris (Cic.). facEssisset (Tac.). 

in-céss6, aftack in-céssere in-céssivi 

lacéssd, frowoke lacéssere lacéssivi lacéssitus 
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The Verb: List of Verbs. [971-975. 





PERFECT STEM IN -U-. 


971. (3.) The following verbs in -ere have the perfect stem in 
-u- (873), and the perfect participle, when used, in -tus; in some 
participles -tus is preceded by a short 1, thus, -itus (910): 


972. (a.) With tbe present stem in -9|e- (829). 














ald, bring up alere alui altus, rarely alitus 
cold, till, stay round,court colere colui cultus 
con-cind, chime with con-cinere con-cinui 

A compound of cand (924, 825). See also oc-cind and prae-cinó. 
cón-suló, consult cón-sulere cón-sului con-sultus 
depsd, £nead depsere depsui depstus 
fremó, growl fremere fremui 
gemó, groan gemere gemui 
mold, grind molere molui molitus 
oc-cind, sing ominously OC-Cinere oc-cinul 

Once with reduplication, oc-cecinerit (Liv.). 
oc-culó, Aide oc-culere oc-cului oc-cultus 
pisd, pinsd, bray pisere, pinsere pinsui, pisivi  pistus 


Once (818, 847) pinsibart (Enn.). Perfect once pinsui ( Pomp.), once (823, 893) 
pisi&£runt (Varr.). Perfect participle often pinsitus (Col.), once pinsus (Vitr ). 
pind, place ponere po-sui po-situs 


A compound of Po and sind (964). Perfect in old Latin po-sivi (893) ; 
po-sui is first used by Ennius (875). Perfect participle in verse sometimes, po- 
$tus, -po-stus ; inf. inposisse (Plaut.). 


prae-cind, play before prae-cinere prae-cinui 

















Sero, string serere -serui sertus 
stertd, snore stertere (dE-stertui) 
atrepD, make a racke?  strepere strepui 
texd, weave texere texui textus 
tremó, guake tremere tremui 
vornó, throw up vomere vomui 

973- (.) With reduplication and -ole. in the present stem (829). 
gignd, deget gignere genui genitus 


Present sometimes also without reduplication, genit, &c. (Varr., Lucr.). 


974- (c.) With the present stem in a nasalized root followed by -ole- (831). 
ac-cumbd, /ie by ac-cumbere ac-cubui ac-cubitus 

So also in-cumbd3; dis-cumbd has dis-cubui, dis-cubitum. Com- 
pounds with dé, ob, prd, re-, and sub, have -cubui, 

975- (d.) With the present stem in -ioje- (836). 
E-lició, coax out é-licere é-licui é-licitus 
rapid, scize rapere rapui raptus 

Compounds have i for a in the present and perfect systems, and e in the perfect 
participle: as, €-ripid, €-ripere, €-ripui, €-reptus. Old Latin hasu in cé- 
rupier and in sub-rupid, sub-rupere, sub-rupui. sub-ruptus; shert nd 
forms are: surpuit, surpuerit (Plaut.), surpit (Plaut. prol.), surpere (Lucr.), 
surpite, surpuerat (Hor.). For sub-repsit (Plaut.), see 887. 
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976. ] Words: Inflection. 





976. (c.) With the present stem in -scoje- (855); for com-péscui, see 855 








aCEscÓ, get sour acéscere -acui 

aléscd, crow up aléscere (co-alui) (co-alitus) 
aréscd, dry up aréscere -árui 

caléscd, vet warm caléscere -calui ——— 

can 1éscd, eet white candéscere -candui —- 
cünéscó, cet crey caniscere cánui —— 
cláréscóÓ, get bright cláréscere clárui — 
com-pescó, check com-pescere com-pescui — 





con-ticéscó, get all stilicon-ticéscere — con-ticui 
Also in the present system, con-ticiscó, con-ticiscere, &c. 





ob-mütéscó, «c still |. ob-mütéscere ob-mütui 
ob-surdéscó, vc deaf. ob-surdéscere ob-surdui 
oc-calléscó, vet hard  oc-calléscere — oc-callui 


CrébréscÓ, ect cummon crébréscere -crébrui 

criidéscd, wax bad criidéscere (re-crüdui) —— 
-doléscd, ect pained  -doléscere -dolui —— 
düréscó, cet hard düréscere dürui — 
& -vil&scO, vet cheap €-viléscere €-vilui — 
fervéscó, ^vi! up fervéscere -ferbui, -fervi ——— 
fldréscd, ^/lossom out flór&scere -flórui — 
horréscd, éristle up horréscere -horrui —— 
languéscd, ect weak languéscere langui _ 
latéscd, Aite away latéscere -litui —— 
liquéscd, melt liquéscere (d&-licui) —— 
n aléscd, get moist madéscere madui —— 
marcéscd, fine away marcéscere (€-marcui) ——— 
maturéscd, rifcn matiréscere mátürui ——— 
nigréscd, eet blace nigréscere nigrui — 
ndtéscd, ect known nótéscere nótui — 











palléscó, crow fale palléscere pallui 
pütésco, vet soaked pütéscere pütui 
rigéscd, stiffen up rigéscere rigui 
rubéscd, redden rubéscere rubui 
sanésco, cet well sanéscere -sanui 
senéscd, crow olf senéscere -senui 
stupésco, ef das d stupéscere (ob-stupui) 

Also op-stipéscó or ob-stipéscÓ, op-stipul or ob-stipul. 
tabéscd, waste away tábÉscere tabui 
tepéscó, cet /ukewarm tepéscere tepui —— 
-timéscd, ze scared -timéscere -timui — 
torpéscd, vet nin torpéscere torpui ——— 
treméscó, quac treméscere (con-tremui) 

Also in the present svstem, con-tremiscó, con-tremiscere, &c 
tuméscd, sacl! up tuméscere -tumul —— 
valéscó, wet «rong valéscere -valui —— 
vanésco, zane vanéscere (€-vanui) — — 
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The Verb: List of Verbs.  [977-986. 





DEPONENTS IN -i. 


977. (1.) The following deponents in -I have the perfect participle 
in -tus, except morior, which has -tuus: 


978. (a). With the present stem in -o|e- (829). 


fruor, enjoy frui früctus 
ioquor, speak loqui locütus 
queror, complain queri questus 
sequor, follow sequi secütus 
979. (4.) With the present stem in a nasalized root followed by -o]e- (831). 
fungor, gef guit fungi fünctus 
980. (c.) With the present stem in -scole. (834). 
apiscor, /ay hold of apisci aptus 
Compounds have i and e for a: as, ad-ipiscor, ad-ipisci, ad-eptus. 
com -miniscor, devise com-minisci com-mentus 
ex-pergiscor, stretch myself, wake ex-pergisci ex-per-réctus 
Perfect participle rarely ex-pergitus (I.ucil., Lucr.). 
nanciscor, get nancisci nactus, nanctus 
niscor, am born násci nátus 
ob-liviscor, forget ob-livisci ob-litus 
paciscor, bargain pacisci pactus 
Compounds: d&é-peciscor, d&é-pecisci, d&é-pectus; com-pectus. 
pro-ficiscor, start on pro-ficisci pro-fectus 
ulciscor, avenge ulcisci ultus 
981. (7.) With the present stem in -i0/e- (836). 
morior, die mori mortuus 
Orior, rise oriri ortus 
potior, master potiri potitus 


For forms in -irl of these three verbs, see 791. For potiri, twice poti (Enn., Pac.). 

982. (2.) The following deponents in -i have the perfect participle 
in -sus (912): 

983. (a.) With the present stem in -9|e. (829). 


labor, fumble down labi lapsus 
nitor, rest on niti nisus, nixus 
ütor. use ati (sus 
984. (^) With the present stem in -scole. (834). 
d£ -fetiscor, get tired out dé-fetisci dé-fessus 
98s. (c.) With the present stem in -t&le- (835). 
am-plector, Aug round am-plecti am-plexus 
com-plector, Aug sp com -plecti com-plexus 
986. (4.) With the present stem in -io|e. (836). 
gradior, step gradi gressus 
patior, suffer pati passus 


Compounds of these two verbs have e for a: as, ad-gredior, per-petior, 
per-pessus; for forms of -gredior in -iri, s:c 791. 
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987-992. | Words: Inflection. 





II. DENOMINATIVE VERBS. 


987. Most verbs in -áre, -ére, and -ire (or in -ári, -Eri, and 
-iri), are denominatives. 


988. Some primitives from vowel roots have the form of denomi- 
natives in the present system, or throughout; and some verbs with 
a denominative present system have the perfect and perfect participle 
formed directly from a root. 


(1.) VERBS IN -&re. 
(A.) PERFECT STEM WITHOUT A SUFFIX. 


- (1.) The following verb in -üre has a reduplicated perfect 
stem (859): 


std, stand stare steti —— 


For -stiti, see 860. The compound prae-stó has rarely the perfect participle 
prae-státus (Brut., Plin.), and prae-stitus (Liv.). 


990. (2.) The following verbs in -are have a perfect stem consist- 
ing of a root which ends in -v- and has a long vowel (864), and the 
perfect participle in -tus: 
iuvd, Ac/? iuvare idvi iütus once 


In the perfect system, iuverint, adiuveró, and adiuverit occur once each in 
Catull. , Enn., Plaut., and Ter; see 891. Perfect participle usual only in the com- 
pound ad-iütus. 
lavd, bathe lavare lávi lautus 

Forms in -ere are very common in the present tense (820) : lavis (Plaut., "e 
lavit (Plaut., Lucr., Catull., Verg., Hor.], lavimus (Hor.), lavitur (Val. Fl. 
lavitó (Cato), lavere often, lavi (Pomp.). Perfect participle often lótus in 
writers of the empire; supine, lautum, lavátum. . 


(B. PERFECT STEM IN -v- OR ote. 
PERFECT STEM IN -V-. 


991. (14.) Two verbs in -üre have the perfect stem in -v- (869), 
and the perfect participle, when used, in -tus, both preceded by a long 
-G- of the root : 
fló, slow flare flávi flátus 
nó, swim náre navi 

992. (14.) Most verbs in -dre have the perfect stem in -v- 
(869), and the perfect participle in -tus, both preceded by a 
form of the present stem in long -à-: as, 





laudó, fraise laudáre laudavi laudatus 
liberó, free liberdre liberavi liber&tus 
nóminó, name nómináre nóminàávi nómin&tus 
sptrd, Aope spà&ráre spéravi spérátus 
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993-994. ] The Verb: List of Verbs. 





PERFECT STEM IN -U-. 


993. (2.) The following verbs in -&re have the perfect stem in -u- 
(874), and the perfect participle, when used, in -tus; in some parti- 
ci, les, -tus is preceded by a short i, thus, -itus (910): 
crepd, rattle crepüre crepui (in-crepitus) 

Forms of the perfect system in -v- (823) are: in-crepüvit (Plaut.), dis- 
crepavit (Varr.), in-crepdrit (Suct.). 
cubd, /i« cubare cubui 

Forms of the perfect system in -v- ($23) are: ex-cubüverant (Caes.), cu- 
baris (Prop., in-cubavére (Plin.), cubüsse (Quintil). Compound perfect 
participle in-cubitus (Plin.). 
domó, ‘fame domáre domui domitus 
€-necd, murder E-necáre €-necul E-nectus 

The simple verb has necdvi, necátus; twice necuit (Enn., Phaedr.). &- 
necó sometimes has i for e in the present and perfect system ; once (823) €-nicavit, 
and once (887) €-nicass6 (Plaut.); perfect participle also &£-necátus (Plin). 


fricd, rub down fricáre fricul frictus 


Perfect iciple also fricátus (Vitr.), cón-fricütus (Varr., Plin.), d&-fricátus 
(Catull., Col., Plin.), in-fric&tus (Col., Plin.), per-fricátus (Vitr., Plin.). 


micd, gwiver micáre micui —— 


So the compounds; except di-micó, di-micávi, di-micátum ; twice in pen- 
tameter verse (523) di-micuisse (Ov.). 
-plicd, fold -plicáre -plicui -plicitus 

A few forms of the present system of the simple verb cccur. In the perfect and 
perfect participle usually -plicávi, -plicátus ; but sometimes ap-plicui (Cic. once, 

ib., Ov., Liv., Sen., &c.); com-plicui (Sen.). ex-plicul (Verg., Hor., Liv., Sen., 

&c.), im-plicui (Verg., Tib., Ov., Sen., &c.); ap-plicitus (Col., Quintil., Plin. 
E5.), ex-plicitus (Caes., Sen., Plin. £7.), im-plicitus (Plaut., Cic, Liv.); once 
re-plictus (Stat.). 








secd, cx secüre secui sectus 

The compound with ex sometimes has i for €; once (823) exicüveris (Cato). 
sonó, sound sonüre sonui 

Also (820) sonit, sonunt (Enn., Acc.), sonere (Acc, Lucr.); re-sonunt 
‘Enn.). Perfect (523) re-sonürint (Hor.), re-sonávit (Man.), sonátürus (Hor. ). 
tond, thunder tonüre tonui (at-tonitus) 

Once (820) tonimus (Varr.). Perfect participle once in-tondtus (Hor.). 
wetd, forbid vetüre vetui vetitus 


In old Latin, votó, &c. (143). Perfect once (823) vetüvit (Pers.). 


DEPONENTS IN -€rf. 


994. There are many deponents in -árf, with the pertect participle 
in -Atus: as. 
bortor, exhort hortari hortiltus 

For the primitive füri, speak, and compounds, see the dictionary. 
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995-999. | Words: Inflection. 





(2) VERBS IN -ére. 
(A.) PERFECT STEM WITHOUT A SUFFIX, 


995. (1.) The following verbs in -ére have a reduplicated perfec’ 
stem (859), and the perfect participle. when used, in -8us (912): 





mordeó. dite mordére momordi morsus 
The compound prae-mordeoó has once (823) prae-morsisset (Plaut.). 
pended, am hung pendére pependi 
The compound pro-pendeó has the perfect participle prd-pénsus. 
sponded, covenant spondére spopondi spónsus 
For dÉ-spondi and re-spondi, see 860; rarcly dé-spopondi (Plaut.). 
tonded, shear tondére -totondi, -tondi tónsus 


For d£-tondunt(Varr.), see 821. Perfect only in the compounds at-tondi and 
dé-tondi (860); once d@-totonderat (Varr.). and perhaps dé-totondit (Enn.). 


996. (24.) The following verbs in -ére have a perfect stem con- 
sisting of a root which ends in -v- and has a long vowel (864), and 
the perfect participle, when used. in -tus: 





caved, /oo& out cavére cavi cautus 

faved, am friendly favére fávi 

foveó, warm, cherish  fovére fóvi fótus 

moved, move movére movi mdtus 
l'or short forms in the perfect system, particularly in compounds, see 891. 

voveo, vow vovére vóvi vdtus 


997. (24.) Three verbs in -ére have a perfect stem consisting of a 
consonant root with a long vowel (864), and the perfect participle in 
-sus (912): 
seded, sit sedére sédi -sessus 


Real compounds have i for e in the present system: as, ob-sided, &c. Com- 
pounds with dis-, prae, and re- have no perfect participle. 





strided, rrafc stridére stridi 
Often with a present system in -ere (821). 
vided, see vidére vidi visus 


998. (3.) The following verbs in -8re have a perfect stem ending 
in two consonants (366), and the perfect participle, when used, in 
-8u8 (012) : 





ferved, ^oi/ fervére fervi, ferbui 
Sometimes with forms in -ere (821) in verse. The perfect system is rare, 
pranded, /u»cA prandére prandi prinsus 


(B. PERFECT STEM IN -s-, OR IN -v- OR -us, 


PERFECT STEM IN -Se. 


999. (1a.) The following verbs in -6re have the perfect stem ip 
-8- (S68). and the perfect participle. when used, i» -tus: 


2 
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The Verb: List of Verbs. [1000-1001. 














auged, increase augére auxi auctus 
in-dulged, awkind — in-dulgére in-dulsi 

lüceó, dcam Ificére lüxi 

lügeo, mourn ligére ld xi 

torqued, furst torquére torsi tortus 


1000. (14.) The following verbs in -8re have the perfect stem in 
-s- (868), and the perfect participle, when used, in -sus (912): 





alged, feel cold algére alsi 

ardcó, db/aze ardére arsi — 

cÓ-niveO,in£ and blinkcB-nivére có-nixi, có-nivi —— 
The perfects c6-nixi (Turp.), cS-nivi (Crass.), occur once each. 

fulged, fash fulgére fulsi 





Forms of the present in -ere (821) occur in verse: fulgit (Pomp., Lucil., 
Lucr.), fulgere (Pac., Acc., Lucil., Lucr., Verg.) ; ef-fulgere (Verg., Claud.). 





haered, stick . haerére haesi 
iubed. order iubére iussi iussus 
In old Latin, tovnro, after 10vsi (1vsi); later iussi, iussus, after iubed. 
mancó, stay manére mànsi > mánsum 
mulceó, stroke mulcére mulsi mulsus adjective 
Perfect participle per-mulsus rare (Cornif., Varr.). 
mulged, milk mulgére mulsi mulsus once 
rideó, /augA ridére risi -risus 
suadded, advise suáüdére sudsi suásus 
tergeó, wife tergére tersi tersus 


For forms in -ere in the present, as tergit, &c. (Varr., Prop., Stat., Col.), 
see $21. 


turged, amsuclling — turgére tursi once — 
Of the perfect system, turserat (Enn.). 
urged, push urgéte ursi — 


PERFECT STEM IN -v- OR -u-. 


PERFECT STEM IN Ve. 
IOOI. (14.) The following verbs in -6re have the perfect stem in 
-v- (869). and the perfect participle in -tus, both preceded by a long 
-&- of the root: 





d&-leó, wife out d&-l&re dé-lévi dé-létus 
fled, weep flére flévi flétus 
ned, ‘fin nére névi 

For neunt (Tib.), see 837. 
-pled, fll -plére -plévi -plétus 
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1002-1005. | Words: Inflection. 


1002. (14.) The following verb in -&re has the perfect stem in -v- 
(869), preceded by long -1-, and the perfect participle in -tus, preceded 
by short -i- of the root : 
cied, set a going ciére civi citus 


Somewhat defective; also with a form in -ire (821). For the perfect participle 
of compounds, see 919. 


1003. (1c.) The following verb in -8re has the perfect stem in -v- 
(869), and the perfect participle in -itus (910): 
ab-oleó, destroy ab-olére ab-olévi ab-olitus 


PERFECT STEM IN eUe. 


1004. (2a.) Most verbs in -ére have the perfect stem in -u. 
(874), and the perfect participle, when used, in -tus, which is 
usually preceded by a short i (gro): as, 


doced, teach docére docui doctus 
habed, Aave habére habui habitus 


So also post-habeó; other compounds have i for a: as, pro-hibeó. pro- 
hibére, pro-hibui, pro-hibitus ; twice contracted, probet, próbeat |Lucr.). 
Compounds with d& and prae are regularly contracted, d€bed, praebed, &c.: but 
in Plautus once de-hibuisti, and regularly prae-hibed, &c., throughout. 


mereó, carn merére merui meritus 
Often deponent (800): mereor, meréri, meritus. 
misced, mix miscére miscui mixtus, mistus 


The present stem is an extension of the suffix -sc9|e. (834); -8C- of the present 
runs over into the perfect, 


moned, advise monére monui monitus 
placed, am pleasing placére placui placitus 


So the compounds com-placed and per-plaeed; dis-pliced has i for a 
throughout. 


taced, hold my tongue tacére tacui tacitus adjective 
The compound re-ticed has i for a and no perfect participle. 
tened, hold tenére tenui -tentus 


Compounds have i for e in the present and perfect: as, d@-tined, dE-tinui, 
dé-tentus. 


terred, sare terrére terrui territus 
torred, roast torrére torrui tostus 
1005 (24.) The following verb in -8re has the perfect stem in -u- 
(874), and the perfect participle in -sus (912): 
cénsed, count. rate cénsére cénsul cénsus 
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The Verb: List of Verbs. 


1006. (3.) The following verbs in -ére have the perfect stem 
in -u- (874), and no perfect participle (907) : 


arced, check arcére 


The compounds co-erced and ex-erceó have e for a, and perfect participles 


co-ercitus and ex-ercitus. 


caled, am warm calére calui — 
canded, glow white candére candui —— 
cared, have not carére carui —— 
doled, ache dolére dolui —— 
egeó, need egére egui 

The compound ind-igeó, ind-igére, ind-igui, ———, has i for e. 
&€-mineó, stick out é-minére &-minui 
flóreó, »/oom flór&re flórui —— 
horred, bristle up horrére horrui — 
iaced, /ie iacére iacui — 
lated, lie hid latére latui —— 
liceó, am rated lic&re licui —— 
liqued, am melted liquére licui — 
maded, am soaked madére madui ——— 
niteó, shine nitére nitui — 
noced, am hwrtful nocére nocui —— 
oled, smell olére olui — 

For forms in -ere in the present system, see 821. 
palled, look pale pallére pallui —— 
pared, wait on amobedient párEre parui —— 
pateó, am open patére patui — 
rigeó, am stiff rigére rigui — 
siled, am silent silére silui —— 
sorbed, suck up sorbére sorbui 


The ect system of the simple verb is rare: sorbuit, sorbuerint (Plin.): also 
(823) sorpsit (Val. Max.): ab-sorbed and ex-sorbed have -sorbui; but ab- 


arcui 


sorpsi (Plin., Luc., Macr.), ex-sorpsi (: en.). 


studed, am eager studére 
stupeo, am dased stupére 
timed, fear timére 
valed, am strong valére 
viged, feel strong vigére 


1007. For auded, gauded, and soled, see 801 ; for lubet or libet, licet, 


studui 
stupui 
timui 
valui 
vigul 


[1006-1008. 














miseret, oportet, paenitet, piget, pudet, taedet, sce 815 and 816. 


DEPONENTS IN -€rf. 
1008. (1a.) The following deponent in -&rT has the perfect parti- 


ciple in -tus: 
reor, reckon, think reri 
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100g. (14.) The following deponents in -@rf have the perfect 
participle in -tus, which is preceded by a short i (gto): 


liceor, (id licéri licitus 
miscicor, fry miseréri rriseritus 
Pertect participlo al-o misertus (Val. Max., Sen., Curt). Active forms are: 


miseréte, miserérert (Inn. , misereas (Ter.), miseret (L.uci.), miserent 
(Val. Fl.) Passive forms are sometimes used impersonally (724): as. miser&tur, &c 


tueor, /ook to, protect tuéri tuitus late 


Forms in -i also occur in verse (821). As perfect participle, generally tütátus. 
vereor, anm aed at veréri veritus 


IOIO. (2.) One deponent in -éri has the perfect participle in -sus 
(912 
fateor. .«fess fatéii fassus 
Compounds have i and € for a: as, cón-fiteor, cón-fessus. 


(3. VERBS IN -ire. 
(A) PERFECT STEM WITHOUT A SUFFIX. 


IOII. (tv.) The following verb in -Ire has a reduplicated perfect 
stem (861), and the perfect participle in -tus: 


re-perió, fd rc-perire re-pperi re-pertus 


1012. (1^) The following verl in -fre has no reduplication in the 
perfect stem and the perfect participle in -tus: 


com-perio, w/out | com-perire com-peri com-pertus 
As deponent: com-periar (Ter.). com-perior (Sall., Tac.). 
1013. (2.) The following verb in -fre has a perfect stem con- 


sisting of a consonant root with a long vowel (862), and the perfect 
participle in -tus: 


venió, come venire véni ventum, -ventus 
For €-venunt, €-venat, é-venant, ad-venat, per-venat, see 822. 


(B.) PERFECT STEM IN -s-, OR IN -v- OR ete. 


PERFECT STEM IN -S-. 


IOI4. (1.) The following verbs in -ire have the perfect stem in -s- 
(868), and the perfect participle in -tus: 


fzrció, suff farcire farsi fartus 
Compounds have usually e for a throughout 

fulcid, prop fulcire fulsi fultus 

hauriO, «drain haurire hausi haustus 


A pertect subjunctive haurierint is euoted from Varro (823). 
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saepió, Aedge in saepire saepsi saeptus 
sanció, Aa//ow sancire sánxi sanctus adjective 


Perfect participle rarely sancitus (Lucr., Liv.). A pluperfect sancierat is 
quoted from Pomponius Secundus (823). 


satció. /atcA sarcire sarsi sartus 
vinció, ^ind vincire vinxi vinctus 


1015. (2.) The following verb in -fre has the perfect stem in -s- 
(868), and the perfect participle in -sus (912): 


sentió, fec sentire cénsi sénsus 
The compound with ad is generally deponent (800). 


PERFECT STEM IN -V-. 


1016. (1a.) The following verb in -Ire has the perfect stem in -v- 
(86)). and the perfect participle in -tus, both preceded by a long Y of 
the root: 


scid, snow scire scivi scitus 


1017. (12.) The following verb in -fre has the perfect stem in -v- 
(369) and the perfect participle in -tus: 
sepelió, bury sepelire sepelivi sepultus 


1018. (1¢.) Most verbs in -ire have the perfect stem in -v- 
(869), and the perfect participle in -tus, both preceded by a 
form of the present stem in long -i-: as, 


audiO, sear audire audivi auditus 


PERFECT STEM IN -U-. 


IOIQ. (2.) The following verbs in -ire have the perfect stem in 
-u- (874), and the perfect participle, when used, in -tus: 





am -ició, Jon am-icire am-icui am-ictus 
Perfect rare: once am-icui (Brut.), once am-ixi (Varr.). 

ap-erió, ofen ap-erire ap-erui ap-ertus 

op-erid, cover over op-erire op-erui op-ertus 

salió, /eap salire salui 


Compounds have i for a throughout: as, in-silid. A perfect system in -v- 
t 321, 893), as ex-silivi, occurs in late writers (Col., Sen., Plin., &c.). 
e 


DEPONENTS IN -irf. 


1020. (1a.) The following deponents in -Irf have the perfect par- 
ticiple in -tus: 
ex-perior, fry ex-periri ex-pertus . 
op-perior, wait for op-periri op-pertus 

Perfect participle once op-peritus (Plaut.). 
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1021. (1^) The following deponents in -frt have the perfect par. 
ticiple in -itus: 


blandior, a» agreeable blandiri blanditus 
largior, shower largiri largitus 
mentior, /.// lies mentiri mentitus 
mólior, work hard mdliri mdlitus 
partior, share partiri partitus 
sortior, draw lots sortiri sortitus 


1022. (2.) The following deponents in -TrT have the perfect par- 
ticiple in -sus (912): 
métior, »easure métiri ménsus 
Srdior, degin ordiri orsus 





PART SECOND ^» SENTENCES 


THE SIMPLE SENTENCE AND ITS PARTS. 


1023. A SENTENCE is a thought expressed by means of a 
verb. The Supyect is that which is spoken of. The PREDICATE 
Is that which is said of the subject. 


1024. A SiMPLE SENTENCE is one which has 
only one subject and one predicate. 
.. . l'hus, Rhodanus fluit, the AAorc flows, is a simple sentence: the subject 
* Rhodanus and the predicate is fluit. 


1025. The sentence may be declarative, stating a fact, exclamatory, crying 
Out about something, znferroyative, asking a question, or imperative, giving a 
Com mand. 


THE SUBJECT. 


1026. The subject is a substantive, or any word or words 
having the value of a substantive. 


1027. The subject of a verb is in the nominative 
CASE, 


X028. The subject may be expressed, or may be merely indicated 


by the person ending. 


Xoa9. (1.) With the first or the second person, the subject is expressed 
3 personal pronoun (ego ti, nds vós) only when somewhat emphatic, or 
*n indignant question. Otherwise the verb of the first or second person 
* Vot attended by a personal pronoun: as, eram, / was, eras, ‘hou wert. 


be 
in 


& I030. The subject is regularly omitted when it is general and indefinite, in the 
"St person plural ; as, intellegimus, we understand ; and second person singular, 
P: putárés, you, or anybody would have thought. 


1431. The subject of the first or second person is sometimes a substantive, con- 
Marva the English idiom: as, Hannibal petd pacem, / Hanntdal am suing for 
‘ne, pars spectátórum scis, a furt of you sp-ctators knows. exoriare ali- 
QUis nostris ex ossibus ultor, from out our tones mayst some avenger spring. 
Secenti coniürávimus, three hundred of us have sworn an oath together. 
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1032. (2.) With the third person the subject is regularly expressed, 
unless the general ‘he she it,’ or ‘they’ implied in the person ending is 
definite enough. 

1033. The third person plural often refers to people in general, particularly ot 
verbs meaning say, name or call, think, and, with volgó added, of other verbs also: 
as, ferunt, /Aey say, people say, or the world says. ‘The singular verb inquit, is 
rarely used in the sense of says somebody, it will be said, or guotha. 

1034. Some verbs have no subject at all in the third person singular; 
these are called /mfersonal. Such are: a few verbs expressing ‘ opcrations 
of nature, five verbs of ‘mental distress, and any verb used to denote 
merely the occurrence of action, without reference to any doer: as, 

(a.) lücet, st is Might, lücéscit, st £s vetting lizht: pluit, @ rains, fulget, 
tt livhfens, tonat, tt thunders. (6.) miseret, tt moves to pity, paenitet, sf re- 
feuts. piget, a griewvs, pudet, st puts to shame, taedet, it bores. (c.) bene 
erat, s¢ went well; pugnatur, there is fighting, pugnitum est, “ere swa: 
jyhting. See also 816. 


THE PREDICATE. 


1035. The predicate is either a verb alone, or a verb of indeter- 
minate meaning with a predicate nominative added to complete the 
sense. 

Verbs of indeterminate meaning are such as mean am (something), decome, 
remain, scem,am thought, am called or named, am chosen. 

1036. The verb is sometimes omitted, when it is easily understood. So 
particularly such everyday verbs as mean am, do, say, come, and go, in proverbs 
an.| maxims, in short questions, and in emphatic or lively assertion or de- 
sciiption as, 

quot hominés, tot sententiae, sc. sunt, as many men, so many minds. 
omnia praeclara rára, sc. sunt, a// that's very fair is rare. mortuus Cfi- 
mis, sc. est, Ae died at Cumae. bene mihl, sc. sit, be tt well with me, i.e.a 
health to me haec hactenus, sc. dicam. thus much only, or no more of this. 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 


1037. The parts of the simple sentence may be enlarged by addi- 
tions. The commonest enlargements of the subject and of the predi- 
cate are the following. 


1038. I. l'he subject may be enlarged by the addition of 
attributes. appositives, or objects. 

1039. (1.) An ATTRIBUTE is an essential addition to a substan- 
tive, uniting with it as one idea. The attribute may be: 


1040. («.) Genitive of a substantive of different meaning, denoting the 
agent, possessor, or the like: as, metus hostium, /eur of the enemy, i.e. 
which they feel. hostium castra, camp of the enemy 

1041. (^! Genitive or ablative of a substantive with an adjective in 
agreement? as. puer sédecim annórum, « oor of sixteen years ; boves miri 
Specie, e cof asnndreus beauty 
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1042. (c.) A noun in the same case, either an adjective or participle, or 
el« 4 substantive used adjectively: a>, pugna Cannénsis, the battle of 
Cinnae; civitütés victae, the conguered communities; victor Rómulus 
TÉx, vitorions Ainge Romulus. 


1043. (4) X substantive in the accusative or ablative with a preposition: 
^ pugna ad Cannis, the battle neur Cannae. vir sine metü, a mun without 
fear (1427). 

1044. An attribute is rarely attached immediately to a proper name: as, fortem 
Gyan, Gyes the brave. Q. Lficdnius, eiusdem Ordinis, Lucanius, of the same 
rank. |t is much oftener attached to a g-neral word in apposition with the proper 
name. as, vir clárissimus, M. Crassus, the t/lustrious Crassus. 


1045. (2.) An APPOSITIVE is a separate substantive added as an 
explanation to another substantive, and in the same case, but not like 
the attribute uniting with it as one idea: as, 

avitum malum, régni cupidd, the ancestral curse, ambition for a crown. 
Hamilcar, Mars alter, /amilcar, a second? Mars. Cornélia, mater Grac- 
chdrum, Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi. Teutomatus, Ollivicónis filius, 
réx Nitiobrogum, 7zu/omatus, the son of Ollivico, the king of the Nitiobroges. 


1046. (3.) The OBjkcT of a substantive is another substantive 


of different meaning in the genitive, denoting that on which action is 
Cxerted: as, 


, fetus hostium, /car of the enemy, i.e. which is felt towards them. vén- 
ditió bondrum, rae of the yoods. 


1047. A substantive in any case may be modified like the subject. 


1048. II. The predicate may be cularged by the addition of 
accusatives, datives, predicate nouns, or adverbial adjuncts. 


1049. (1.) The ACCUSATIVE denotes the object of the verb; also 
extent. duration. and aim of motion. See 1124. 


1050. (2.) The DATIVE denotes that for or to whicn something is 
Oris done. See 1175. 


1051. (3.) A predicate noun, either substantive or adjective, de- 
notine * office, time, age, order. condition,’ or the like. is often added to 
tier verbs. besides those of indeterminate meaning (1035): as, 


linius aedem dictator dédicavit, Junius dedicated a temple in his ca- 
“ity as dietator, not Junius the dictator litterás Graecás senex didici, / 
‘eirned Greek when / was an old man. princeps in proelium ibat, ultimus 
excél&bat, Ae was always the first to ev into battle, the last to come out. Foi 
the predicative dative of the substantive, see 1219. 


1052. [n like manner a noun may be added as a predicate in agreement 
with a substantive in any oblique case : as, 


s& incolumes recipiunt, /Acy come back safe. ante m& cónsulem, /e- 
fare mv consni his  Dolabell& hoste décrétd, Dolabella having been voted an 
cnemy n&türá duce, wth nature as a guide. 
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1053. (4. An ADVERBIAL ADJUNCT is either an oblique case of 
a noun, often with a preposition, or au adverb denoting * place, time, 
extent, degree, manner, Cause,’ or ‘circumstances’ generally: as, 

silentió proficiscitur, “7 marches in silence. in e} flümine póns erat. 
over that ríeer there was a bridge 


1054. A predicate substantive may be modified like the subject. An adjective 
either of the subject or of the predicate, may be modified by an oblique case or by ar. 
adverb. 


COMBINATION OF SENTENCES. 


I055. Simple sentences may be combined in two differ. 
ent ways. The added sentence may be I. Coordinate; o: 
II. Subordinate. 

Thus, in Je died and we lived, the two sentences are coordinate, that is, 
of equal rank. But in Ze died that we might live, the sentence beginning with 
that is subordinate. 1n either combination the separate sentences are often 
called CJumves or Members, in. contradistinction to the more comprehensive 
sentence of which they are parts. 


I. THE COMPOUND SENTENCE. 
I056 A CompouND SENTENCE Is one which con- 
sists of two or more coordinate simple sentences: 


as, 


ti mé amis, ego t£ amd, Pl. Mos? 305. thou art in love with me, Jm 
tn [oce with tice. nox erat ct caeld fulgébat lüna serénd inter minora 
sidera, ll A^. 15, 1, "couv nihit, ind imn a cloudless sky, bright rede the mom 
amid the lesser lights. & t& petó, m& d&fendàs, Aum. 15,8, / ask it of vow, 
protect me 

1057. A compound sentencc is usually abridged when the members 
have parts in common: as, 

valébant precés et lacrimae, .V//. 34, Prayers and tears had weight, 
compound subject, for valébant precés et val&bant lacrimae. rogat 
Gratque t&, A'4. 144, Ae bers and entreats vou. compound predicate, for 
rogat té Óratque té. arma virumque cand, V 1, t, arms and the man 
/ «ung, compound object, tor arma canó virumque cand.  diü atque 
acriter pugnatum est, 1, 26, 1. Mere was long and sharp fighting, for did 
pugnatum est atque acriter pugnatum est. 


II THE COMPLEX SENTENCE. 
1058. A Complex SENTENCE Is one which con- 
sists of a main and a subordinate sentence: as, 
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centuridnés praemittit (main sentence), qui locum idóneum castris 
déligant (subordinate sentence), 2, 17, 1, Ae sends some officers ahead to select 
a suitable spot for the camp. nunc scio (main sentence), quid sit Amor 
(subordinate sentence), V. FK. 3, 43, now, now I know what Eros ts. & 1E 
pets (main sentence), ut m& dé&fendás (subordinate sentence), Fam. 15, 7, 
/ ask it of you that you protect me. 


1059. Several sentences are often subordinate to one and the same 
main sentence, and subordinate sentences may in their turn be main 
sentences to other subordinate sentences. 


Thus, in the following sentence 4 is subordinate to 4, and c to Ab: 
(^) qualis esset nátüra montis, (^) qui cógnóscerent. (4.) misit, 1, 
21, 1, he sent some people to see what the characier of the hill was. 


1060. Subordinate sentences may be coordinated with each other, 
as well as main sentences. 


Thus, in the following sentence, ^ and 6 are both subordinate to A, but 
coordinate with each other: (4.) his rébus fiébat, (^.) ut et minus 1até 
Vagarentur (4.) et minus facile finitimis bellum inferre possent, 1, 2, 4, 
79 i came to pass (hat, in. the first place, they aid. not roam round much, and 
secondly, they could not so easily make aggressive war on their neighbours. 


1061. A subordinate sentence introductory in thought to the main 
s:Mtence, though not necessarily first in the order of the words, is 
called a Protasis,; the main sentence which completes the thought is 
called an A podosis : as, 
quom vid&bis (protasis), tum sci&s (apodosis), Pl. B. 145, when thou 
Vt st, then thou'lt know. ut sémentem féceris (protasis), ita metés (apo- 
desis), DO. 2, 261, as a man soweth, so shall he reap. si sunt di (protasis), 
penetici in hominés sunt (apodosis), Div. 2, 104, 3f there are gods, they are 

fo men. 


AGREEMENT. 
(A.) OF THE VERB. 


1062. A verb agrees with its subject in number 
and person: as, 


praedia mea tü possides, ego aliéna misericordia vivd, RA. 145, ven, 
str, hold my estates, at as by the compusston of other people that / am supported. 
Rhodanus fluit, 1, 6, 2, “he Ahone flows nds, nbs, dicd aperté, cónsulés 
désumus, ( 1, 3, ^» ourselzes, ves, ourselves, [will speak without reserve, 
the consuls, who fail in our duty. vds vdbis cónsulite, 7, $0, 4, «v yon look 
out for yaurselves iffigére nivés, 1I. 4, 7, 1, scattered and gone are snows. 
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1063. With a compound subject, two constructions are ad- 
missible, as follows. 


1064. (1.) With two or more singular subjects, the verb is 
often in the plural : as, 


(a.) Without connectives: persons: iisdem fer& temporibus fu&rvn: 
C. Cotta, P. Sulpicius, Q. Varius, Cn. Pompónius, Zr. 182, in about th 
same times lived Cotta, Sulpicius, Varius, and Pomponius. Things: fidés 
Rdm ana, iüstitia imperatóris in ford et cürià celebrantur, L. 5, 27, 1:, 
Lhe chivalrous principle of Rome and the square dealing of her caftain aie 
trumpel-d in. marke place and council hall, (6.) With atque, et, or -que : 
persons : ex his Cotta et Sulp'cius facil: primás tulérunt, Zr. 182, o/ 
these Cotta and Sulpicius tulis? ut bly bore the palm. Things: nox et amor 
vinumque nihil moderabile suadent, O. Am. 1, 6, 59, darkness and love 
and wine to nothing governabley tempt. cum sen&tus populusque Rómià- 
nus pacem comprobáverint, I. 37, 45, 14, when the senate and the people v' 
Rome sanction peace. (c.\ Waitn et... et: persons: et Q, Maximus et 
L. Paullus iis temporibus fuérunt, Far. 4, 6, 1, both Maximus and Paullus 
lived in such times. Things: utrósque et laudis cupiditüs et timor ignó- 
miniae excitabant, 7, 80, 5, duth of these eagerness for glory in the first fac 
and secondly fear of disgrace spurred on. 


1065. The plural is sometimes demanded by the meaning of the verb: as, ifis ct 
iniüria nàtürà diiüdicantur, Leg. 1, 44, right and wrong are naturally u:.- 
tinguished from cach other. 


1066. (2.) Often, however, with two or more singular sub 
jects, the verb is put in the singular: as, 


(a.) Without connectives: persons: tum Gorgias, Thrasymachus, 
Prolicus, Hippias in magnó honóre fuit, Zr. 30, at that time Gorgias, 
JThrasymachus, Prodicus, and Hippias were in high renows.* Things: per- 
suásit nox, amor, vinum, aduléscentia, T. 4d. 470, the witchery was night. 
flirtation, wine, and youth, (6) With atque, et, or -que: persons: cfr 
Lysias et Hyperidés am&atur? Br. 68, why i5 a Lysias anda Hyperides 
idolized ? Things: Gallós a Belgis Matrona et Séquana dividit, t, 2. 1. 
the Matrona. and Sequana. cut off the Gauls from the Belgians. seniatus 
populusque Rómáànus voluit, L. 21, 40, 3, senate and people of Rome or 
dained. (c.) Withet . .. et: persons: illam ratiónem et Pomp#ius et 
Flaccus secütus est, Flacc. 32, (hat rule both Pompey and Flaccus followed 
Things: talis senatdrum et dignit&s et multitüdó fuit, PA. 13, 13, doth /4. 
position and number of the senators was such. 


1067. With two or more singular subjects denoting things, and makin, 
a compound idea, a singular verb is very common, agreeing either with th- 
subjects taken as a unit, or with the nearest: as, 


(a.) cum tempus necessitasque postulat, décertandum manü est, 
Off. 1, 81, when the emerzency requires, we must fight it out by hand. tanta 
laetitia ac gratulatid fuit, LL. 10, 26, 4, so great was (he demonstration of joy. 
(^) Cingetorigi principatus atque imperium est trüditum, 6, 8, 9, éée 
headship and command was assigned to Cinyetorix. 


1068. (3.) With mixed subjects, singular and plural, the verb may like 
wise be either plural or singular: as, 
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(a.) vita mors, divitiae paupertas omnis hominés permovent, Off 
2, 37. life and death, riches and poverty, tell much on everybody. (6.) quantd 
in periculó et castra et legiónés et imperátor versürétur, 2, 26, 5, /" 
what imminent peril camp and legions and commander were involved. hóc 
mihl et Peripatétici et Acad@émia concédit, Ac. 2, 113, this point both Peri 
fatetics and Academy yrant me. 


1069. The plural is sometimes used with a singular subject limited by an ablative 
with cum, wth: as, Syrus cum illó vostró cónsusurrant, T. Haw. 47^, 
Syrus and yon man of yours are whispering together. Bocchus cum peditibus 
postrémam Rómánórum aciem inváüdunt, 5. Z. 101, 5, Bocchus with the 
infantry falls on the rereward line of the Romans. Cicero commonly uses a singular 
verb in this combination, Caesar has the plural once only. 


1070. (4.) When the subjects are connected by nec... nec, aut, or 
aut... aut, the verb is likewise either plural or singular: as, 

(a.) neque multitüdó hostium neque t&lórum vis arcére impetum 
eius viri potuérunt, L. 26, 5. 17. neither the numbers of the enemy nor the 
shower of missiles could arrest the onslaught of that intrepid soul. si quid 
Sdcratés aut Aristippus fécerint, Of. 1, 148, if a Socrates or am Aristippus 
h.td dune anything. (6.) neque p&és neque méns satis suom officium 
facit, T. Ew. 729, nor foot nor mind its duty doth aright. si SÓcratés aut 
Antisthenés diceret, 7D. 5, 26, f a Socrates or an Antisthenes should say it. 


1071. Collectives have usually a singular verb. But the plural is 
sometimes used, especially when the subject is separated from its verb, 
or is to be supplied from a preceding clause: as, 


cum tanta multitüdó lapidés conicerent, 2, 6, 3, when such a throng 
were throwing stones. is civitati persuüsit, ut dé finibus suis exirent, 
I, 2, 1, this person succeeded in inducing the community to leave their territory. 


1072. The verb sometimes agrees with an appositive explaining 
the subject, or with a substantive in the predicate: as, 


(a.) flammae l&té füsae, certidris cládis indicium, prógredi longius 
prohibuit, I. 10, 43. 1!, wide-spread flames, sign of a surer disaster, prevented 
à further advance. When urbs, oppidum, civit&s, or the like, is added to 
plural names of places. the predicate usually agrees with the appellative: 
as, Corioli oppidum captum, I.. 2, 33, 9, Coriolt town was laken. (6.) aman- 
tium irae amóris integrátióst, T. 4mndr. 555, lovers’ tiffs are love's renewal. 
summa omnium fuérunt ad milia CCCLXVIII, 1, 29, 3, the grand fofal was 
about three hundred and sixty eight theusand. The verb regularly agrees with 
the predicate substantive when the subject is an infinitive: as, contentum 
suis rébus esse maximae sunt divitiae, Pur. 51, for a man to be contri 
zeith. Bis own estate is the greatest Possible riches. 


1073. The verb sometimes agrees with a substantive introduced by such words as 
quam, quantum, nisi, or praeterquam: as, quis illum cónsulem nisi 
latrónés putant? PA. 4, o, who but brigands think that man a consul? Sv also 
a predicate adjective or participle: as, mihl nón tam cópia quam modus 
quaerendus est, /P. 3, / must aim not so much at comprehensiveness as at 
mt.xferation. 


1074. A speaker in referring to himself sometimes uses the first person plural, as 
a more modest form of expression: as. Molóni dedimus operam, Zr. 307, we at- 
tented Molo's instruction, i.e. E. Sinilarly nOs in all its cases for ego, &c., and 
noster, &c., for meus, &c. 
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1075. The singular imperative age is sometimes used in addressing more than 
one, particularly in old Latin: as, age lic€mini, Pl. 57. 221, come, people, give a bid. 
age igitur intró abite, Pl. MG. 928, com» then goin. Similarly, cave dirum- 
patis, Pl. Pu-a. 117, mind you don't break it off. Similarly ain. 


1076. If the subjects are of different persons, the first person is 
preferred to the second or the third, and the secund to the third : as, 


si tii et Tullia, lüx nostra, valétis, ego et suavissimus Cicerd valé- 
mus, Fum. 14, 5, 1, Jf. you und Tullia, our sunbeam, are weil, darling Cicero 
and / are well. ut sometimes in contrasts the verb agrees with the nearest 
person : as. quid indicat aut ipse Cornélius aut vis? Sudl. 54, what infor- 
mation does Cornelius himself give, or you people ? 


(B.) OF THE NOUN. 
(1.) THE SUBSTANTIVE. 


1077. A substantive which explains another substan- 
cive referring to the same thing is put in the same case. 


This applics to the substantive used as attribute, appositive, or predi- 
cate. The two substantives often differ in gender or number, or both. 
'4.) Attribute: tiróne exercitü, Aum. 7, 3, 2, with a raw army. & mim 
uxdre, PA. 2, 20, from an actress-wifr. mendicds hominés, Pl. Sz. 155. 
hegvar-men. oculi hominis histriónis, 20. 2, 193, the eyes of an actor man. 
n&mini homini, Pl. As. 466, /o ne human being. servom hominem, T. PA. 
292, a servant man. hominés sicários, A’A. 8, Professional bravoes. (5) A 
positive: quid dicam dé thésauró rérum omnium, memoria? DO 1, iS. 
whit shall [ say of that universi! storchouse, the memory? duo fulmina 
nostri imperi, Cn. et P. Scipionés, Au/h 34, the two thunderbolts of our 
ream, the Scipios, Gnaeus and Publius. (c.\ Predicate: ira furor brevis est, 
Hl #.1, 2, 02, )rafA r5 a madness brief Dolabellà hoste décrétd, ZA. 11,16, 
D Vabella having been voted a public enemy. Some apparent exceptions will 
be noticed from time to time hereafter. 


1078. Mobile substantives take also the gender and number of 
the masculines or feminines they explain: as, 


stilus optimus dicendi magister, DO. 1, 150, fen is the best Professor o 
rhcfori’. vita rüstica parsimóniae magistra est, Aa. 78: country life ts 
(Lester of thrif! fluviorum réx Eridanus, V. G. t, 482. Eridanus, of 
"(ers king. et genus et fórmam régina pecünia dónat, H. Z. 1, 6, 37. 
ha! birth and shape the almizhty dodar gives. ut omittam illás omnium 
doctrinarum inventricés Athénas, /)0. 1, 13, /0 say nothing of the great origs- 
nator of ald intellectual pursuits, Athen.. 


1079. A substantive explaining two or more substantives, is put 
in the plural: as, 


foedus inter Rómam Laviniumque urbes renovatum est, L. 1, M. 
the treaty Petivecn the ates ef Rome and FLasannnm sus rencoed. Cn. et P. 
Scipiónés, Bill. 34, tae Norte, Gnacus and Publius 

P , 3 " 
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Axgicement: The Noun. [1080-1084. 


1080. A plural subject. expressed or implied, is sometimes defined 
by a singular word, which is generally a collective or distributive : 
as, 

ut ambd exercitüs suds quisque abirent domós, L. 2, 7, t, so that both 
armies quent bach to their respectiic homes. uterque eórum ex castris exer- 
citum. Édücunt, Cacs. C. 3, 30, 3, they bring their army out of camp, each of 
them. heus fords exite hüc aliquis, Pl. £. 395, Aallo, you boys, come out 
of doors here, somebody. alius alium percontamur, Pl. S¢. 370, we ask of one 
another. cum accidisset ut alter alterum vidérémus, Z7». 3, 8, when it 
came to pass that we each saw the other. Vhe verb sometimes agrees with the 
defining singular: as, quandd duo cónsulés, alter morbó, alter ferrd 
periisset, L. 41, 13, 16, since the two consuls had died, one a natural death, 
the other by the sword. 


1081. A substantive in the accusative or nominative is sometimes 
in apposition to a thought or clause : as, 


manüs intentantés, causam discordiae, Ta. 1. 27, shaking their fists, a 
rrovecation to quarrel, pars ingenti subiére feretró, triste ministerium, 
V. 6, 222, à part put shoulder to the mighty bier, a service sad... nec Homérum 
audió, qui Ganymédén ab dis raptum ait propter formam; nón iüsta 
causa cir Làomedonti tanta fieret iniüria, 7D. 1, 65, nor well 7 lend an 
ear (o. Homer, who asserts that Ganymede was carried off by the gods for his 
beauty ; no just reason for doing Laomedon such injustice. 


(2.) THE ADJECTIVE. 


1082. An adjective, adjective pronoun, or participle, 
agrees with its substantive in number, gender, and case: 


aS, 


vir bonus, H. E. t, 16, 40, a good man, bona uxor, Pl. A/G. 684, a good 
wife, oleum bonum, Cato, RA. 3, geod cif Gallia est omnis divisa in 
partés trés, 1, 1. 1. Gaul, including everything under the name, ts divided into 
three parts. et variae volucrés nemora avia pervol:tantés aera per tene- 
rum liquidis loca vócibus opplent, Lucr. 2, 145, aad motley birds, in fath- 
less woods that flit through lither sky, fill space with cards clear. 


1083. An adjective or participle, either attributive or predicate, some- 
times takes the number and gender of the persons or things implied in the 
substantive: as, 

(1.) concursus populi mirantium quid réi esset, L. 1, 41, 1, a guther- 
ang of the public, wondering what was the matter. (^.) pars subeuntium 
obruti, pars cónfixi, Ta. //. 2, 22, « part of those whe cann uf were crushed, 
a part were run through. Samnitium caesi tria milia ducenti, IL. 10, 
34 3 of the Samnites were slain three thousimd two hundred 


1084. (1.) An attributive adjective referring to. several substan 
tives is commonly expressed with one only, generally with the first oi 
the last: as, 
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1085-1092. | Sentences. 


rés erat multae operae et labóris, 5, 11, 5 it was a job that required 
much work and trouble. semper amávi ingenium, studia, mórés tuós, 
O. 33, 4 have always admired. your alility, your scholarly tastes, and your 
character. In lively style, the adjective is often used with every substantive. 


1085. Two or more attributive adjectives in the singular connected by a 
conjunction may belong to a plural substantive : as, 


circa portás Collinam Esquilinamque, L. 26, 10, 2, about the gates, the 
Colline and the Esquilin:. But the substantive may also be in the s ngular: 
as, inter Esquilinam Collinamque portam, L. 26, 10, 1, between the E seui- 
line and the Colline gate. 


1086. The combined idea of a substantive with an attributive adjective 
may be qualified by one or more adjectives: as, 


navis longas trigintá veterés, L. 27, 22, 12, thirty old men-of-cur. 
privata nàvis onerária máxima, I’. 5, 136, a very large private freishting 
vessel. áter aliénus canis, T. /’4. 706, a strange black dog. 


1087. (2.) A predicate adjective or participle referring to two or 
more substantives is usually in the plural ; its gender is determined as 
follows : 


IO88. (a.) If the substantives denote persons of the same gender, that 
gend:r is used; if they denote persons of different gender, the masculine is 
used : as, 


venénd absümpti Hannibal et Philopoemén, L. 39, 52, 8, sé teas by 
foison that Hannibal and Philopoemen were taken off. quam pridem pater 
mihl et mater mortui essent, T. Ew. 517, how long my father and my 
mother had been dead. 


1089. (4.) If the substantives denote things, and are of different genders, 
the neuter plural is used; also commonly when they are feminines denoting 
things: as, 

mürus et porta dé caeló tácta erant, L. 32, 29, 1, the wall and town-gute 
had been struck by lightning, ira et avüritia imperid potentióra erant, 
L 37, 32, 13, Aot blued and greed proved stronger than authority. 


10go. (c) If the substantives denote both persons and things. either the 
gender of the substantives denoting persons is used, or the neuter. The 
gender of the substantives denoting things is very rarely used: as, 


et réx régiaque classis ina profecti, I.. 21, 50, 11, the hing foo and the 
hine’s fleet set sail in hiscompany. | inimica inter sé liberam civititem et 
3gem, L. 44. 24. 2, Meta fre state ana a monarch were trreconctlable things. 
Dolopas et Athamàniam éreptas sibi queréns, L. 38, Io, 3, complainin: 
that the Dolopians and Athamanta were wrested from him. 


1ogr. When the verb is attached to the nearest onlv of two or more subjects, a 
welicate participle or adjective niturally takes the gender of that substantive: as, 
ibl Orgetorigis filia atque ünus @ filiis captus est, 1. 26. s, there the 
daughter of Orgetorix and on: of the sons too was made prisoner. ut brüchia 
atque umeri liberi esse possent, 7, 56, 4, so thal their arms and shoulders 
meos be unfiamporod. 

1092. The ablative singular absente is used once cach bv Terence and Afranius 


with à | lural substantive: absente nébis. 1. face we 8 caro ont. 
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A vrecment: The Noun. [1093-1098. 





1093. A neuter adjective or pronoun is sometimes used as a substantive 
in the predicate (1101): as, 

triste lupus stabulis, V. E. 3, 80, a bui/ul thing the wolf for folds. 
quod ego fui ad Trásumennum, id tü hodié, L. 30, 30, 12, what / was 
myself al Trasumene, that you are today 


1094. A demonstrative, determinative, or relative pronoun 
used substantively takes the number and gender of the substan- 
tive it represents ; the case depends on the construction of the 
clause in which it stands: as, 


erant pedités, quós délégerant ; cum his in proeliis versabantur ; ad 
eds sé recipiébant ; hi concurrébant, 1, 48, 5, there were foot-soldiers whom 
they had picked out; unth these men they kept company in action ; upon them 
they would fall back; these people would always rally. Wippias gldriatus 
est inulum quem habéret, pallium qué amictus, soccós quibus indütus 
csset, sé sud man confécisse, DO. 3, 127, Aippias brageed he had made 
with his own hand the ring which he wore, the cloak in whick he was wrapped, 
and the slippers which he had on. 


1095. Sometimes, however, the number and gender of these pronouns 
are determined by the sense, and not by the form of the substantive repre- 
sented: as, 

equitátum omnem praemittit, qui videant, 1, 15, t, Ae sends all the horse 
ahead, for them (o see. hic sunt quinque minae. hoc tibl erus mé iussit 
ferre, Pl. Ps. 1149, here are five minae ; this my master bade me bring for thee. 
Domitius Massiliam pervenit atque ab iis receptus urbi praeficitur, 
Caes. C. 1, 36, 1, Domitius arrived at Massilia, and was recetved by the people 
and putin charge of the town. ad hirundininum nidum visast simia 
adscénsiónem ut faceret admólirier; neque eas Eripere quibat inde, 
Pl. AK. 598, up fo a swallow-nest methought an afe did strive to climb; nor 
could she snatch the nestlings thence ; the e&s refers to hirundin&s, implied 
in hirundininum. 

1096. A pronoun representing two or more substantives sometimes takes 
the number and gender of the nearest. But usually it is plural, and its 
gender is determined like that of an adjective (1087). 


1097. A demonstrative, determinative, or relative pronoun used substan- 
tively is gencrally attracted to the number and gender of a predicate sub- 
stantive in its own clause: as, 

haec est nobilis ad Trásumennum pügna, L. 22, 7, 1, suck is the far- 
“med fight at Zrasumene, 217 h. C, ista quidem vis est, Suet. /u/. 82. 5t 
that I call an outrage, Caesar's dying words, 44 B.C. Rut with a negative, 
sometimes the neuter: as, nec sopor illud erat, V. 3,173, “or was that sleep. 

1098. A demonstrative, determinative, or relative pronoun in agreement 
with a substantive is often equivalent to a genitive limiting the substantive: 
as, 

hdc metü vagüri prohibébat, 5. 19, 2, dy fear of this he stopped the 
prowling round. is pavor perculit Rómànós, l.. 21. 46, 7, the panic occa- 
stoned by this demoralized the Romans. qua sp& adducti, 4, 6, 4, smpelled by 
the hope of this. 
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1099-1104.] Sentences. Lhe Simple Sentence. 





THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 
(A. USE OF THE NOUN. 


NUMBER AND GENDER. 


I099. The singular of a word denoting a person is sometimes 
used in a collective sense. 

This singular is gencrallv a military designation: as, miles, eques, 
pedes, hostis, Rómánus, Poenus. But other substantives and adjectives 
are occasionally thus used. 


1100. A substantive or adjective denoting a person is often used in the 
singular as representative of a class, particularly when two persons are 
contrasted : as, 


si tabulam dé naufírágió stultus adripuerit, extorqu&bitne eam sa- 
piEns ? Off. 3, 89, tf a fool has seized a plank from a wreck, will the sage 
twitch tt away ? 


IIOI. The neuter singular of certain adjectives is used as an 
abstract substantive. 


These adjectives have commonly stems in -o-, and are often used in the 
partitive genitive (1250). The nominative is rare, also the accusative and 
ablative, except in prepositional constructions Such are: bonum, malum; 
réctum, právum ; decorum, indecórum; honestum; vérum, falsum ; 
iüstum, iniüstum ; aequum ; ambiguum; ridiculum. tile, inane, 
commiine, insigne, simile, Xc. 


1102. Certain adjectives, which originally agreed with an appellative 
denoting a thing, have dropped the appellative and become substantives. 

Such are: Africus, sc. ventus; Africa, sc. terra; calda, sc. aqua; 
cáni, sc. capilli; circ€nsés, sc. lüdi; decuma, sc. pars; fera, sc. b&stia; 
hiberna, sc. castra; merum, sc. vinum ; nàátalis, sc. di€s; patria, sc. 
terra; praetexta, sc. toga; summa, sc. rés; trirémis, sc. návis, and 
many others. 


IIO3. Certain adjectives denoting relationship. friendship, hostility, 
connection. or age, may be uscd in both numbers as substantives. 

_ Such are: (4) adfinis, cógnatus, cónsanguineus, gentilis, necessá- 
rius, propinquus; (4.) adversarius, amicus. inimicus, familiüris, hostis, 
intimus, invidus, socius, sodàlis ; (..) contubernàlis, rranipul&ris, vici- 
nus; (4.) aduléscéns, aequalis, iuvenis, senex. 

1104. The masculine plural of many adjectives is used substan- 
tively to denote » class 
Such are: boni, (te weed, the welldistocd. conmorializec, patriots, our party; 
improbi, the eU en. £0! Pare had A) Cab, PCG VH'SOHINS, wiarchists, the opposite 
farts, docti, in'octi; pi impii, and the like 
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The Noun: Case. [ 1105-1112. 





IIOS. Proper names of men are used in the plural to denote different 
persons of the same name, or as appellatives to express character, oftenest 
good character: as, 

duo Metelli, Celer et Nepós, Sr. 247, the two Metelluses, Celer and 
.Vefos. quid Crassós, quid Pompéios évertit? J. 10, 108, what overthreu 

a Crassus, Pompey what? i.e. meu like Crassus and Pompey. 

1106. The neuter plural of adjectives of all degrees of comparison 
is very often used as a substantive. 

Such adjectives are usually in the nominative or accusative, and may 
have a pronoun, a numeral, or an adjective, agrecing with them. In Englis 
the singular is often preferred. Such are: bona, mala; véra, falsa; 
haec, fhis ; omnia, everything; haec. omnia, a// this, &c , &c. 

1107. Names of countries are sometimes used in the plural when the country con- 
sists of several parts which are called by the same name as the whole country: as, 
Galliae, the Gaw/s; Germaniae, the Germanics. 

1108. Material substantives are often used in the plural to denote 
different sorts of the substance designated, its constituent parts, or 
objects made of it: as, 

aera, /umps of bronze, bronses, coppers. aquae, water in different places, me- 
dikinal springs. CErae, pieces of wax, tablets, wax masks, waxworks. mar- 
mora, finds of marble, blocks of marble, works of marble. nivés, suele 
smoudrifts, snowstorms, repeated snows. sptimae, masses of foam. sulpur.. 
bumps of sulphur. vina, wines, different kinds of wine. 

1109. Abstract substantives are often used in the plural to dencte 
different kinds or instances of the abstract idea, or an abstract idea 
pertaining to several persons or things : as, 

sunt domesticae fortitüdinés nón inferidrés militdribus, Of. 1, 78, 
there are cases of heroism in civil life fully equal to those in war, t€ cónsci- 
eütiae stimulant maleficiórum tuórum, Zr. 18, you are tormented by 
Prichs of conscience for your sins. propter siccitátés palüdum, 4, 38, 2, de- 
‘ause the swamps were dry everywhere. 

.I11O. The plural is sometimes used in generalizations. and in poetry to magnify 

à single thing, to give mystery to the statement, or often merely for metrical conven- 

‘ence: as, advénisse familidrés dicito, Pl. Am. 353, say that the people of the 

4owse are come, the plural familiár&s denoting one person. Priami dum régna 

yanébant, V. 2, 22, while Priam's realms still stood. externós optate ducés, 
* 8, 503, chase captains from a foreign strand, i.e. Aeneas. 


oe 


CASE. 


IIIf. There are two groups of cases, the principal and the 
Secondary. 
T 1112. The principal cases are the nominative and the accusative. 
he principal cases. which have more complete inflections than the 
Secondary, express the two chief relations of the noun in the sentence. 
those of the subject and of the object. The secondary cases are used 
9 express subor inate or supplementary relations. 
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1113-1115.] Sentences: The Semple Sentence. 





THE NOMINATIVE. 


1113. The nominative is principally used as the subject or prec: 
cate noun of a verb or of an infinitive. Besides this use, the nomina: 
tive occurs in titles, exclamations, and addresses (1114-1123). 


THE NOMINATIVE OF TITLE. 


1114. The nominative is used in inscriptions, notices, titles, 
or headings: as, 

L'CORNELIVS* CN * F* CN: N* SCIPIO, CIL. I, 34, on a tomb, Lucius Corne- 
lius Scipio, som (filius) of Gnaeus, grandson (nepds) of Gnaeus. LABYRIN- 
THVS HIC HABITAT MINUTAVRVS, CIL. IV, 2331, on a plan of the Labyrirth 
scratched by a Pompei schoolboy, 74e Maze. Here lives Minotaur. PRIVA- 
TVM PRECARIO ADEITVR, CIL. I, 1215, Prévate Grounds. No Admittance 
without leave. Themistoclés, Neocli filius, Athéniénsis, N.2, 1, 7Aemis- 
focles, son of Neocles, of Athens. 


1115. The title proper of a book is often put in the genitive, dependent on liber 
or libri: as, Cornéli Taciti Historiarum Liber Primus, Jacitus’s Histories, 
Book First. Or prepositional expressions are used: as, M. Tulli Cicerónis dé 
FatS Liber, Cicero, Fate, in One Book. Cornéli Taciti ab Excessü divi 
Augusti Liber Primus, Zacitus's Roman History from the Demise of the 
Jainted Augustus, Book First. 

1116. Sometimes the nominative of a title or exclamation is retained in a sentence 
for some other case: as, Gabinió cógnómen ‘Cauchius’ üsurpüre conces- 
sit, Suet. C7. 24, he allowed Gabinius to take the surname * Cauchius;' (compare 
Cató quasi cógnómen habébat Sapientis, L. 6, Cato had the virtual sur- 
name of the Wise). * Marsya' nómen habet, O. 6, 400, it has the name 9f * Mar- 
syas;’ (compare nómen Dànuvium habet, S. Fr. 3, go it has the name 
Danube). resonent mihi ‘Cynthia’ silvae, Prop. 1, 18, 31, Je? woods reecho 
‘Cynthia’ for me; (compare ti, Tityre, fórmósam resonare docés Ama- 
y a silvas, V. £. 1, 4, thou, Tityrus, dost teach the woods to echo Amaryllis 

air). 
THE NOMINATIVE OF ÉEEXCLAMATION. 


1117. The nominative is sometimes used in exclamations: as, 
fortünae filius, omnés, H. S. 2, 6, 49, ‘the child of Fortune, all exclaim. 
This nominative is often accompanied by an interjection, such as ecce, &n, 
heu, 5, pró, vah: as, &n Priamus, V. 1, 461, /o, Priam here. 3 f€stus 
di&s, T. Ew. 560, oÀ duy of cheer. For eccilla, sce 667. 


THE VOCATIVE NOMINATIVE AND VOCATIVE PROPER. 


1118. The vocative nominative is used when a per- 
son or thing is addressed: as, 


qud usque tandem abütére, Catilina, patientià nostri? C. 1, tz, is 
heaven's name, how loug, Catiline, wilt trifle with our patience?  wal&te, 
désideria mea, val&te, Fm. 14, 2, 4, good bye, my absent loves, good bye. In- 
stead of a proper name, an emphatic tü is often used: as, advorte animum 
sis tQ, Pl. Cap. 110, just fay attention, sirrah, please. 
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The Noun: Accusative, [1119—1126. 





r119. Masculine stems in -o- commonly use the special form 
for the second person singular called the vocative: as, 


urbem, urbem, mi Rüfe, cole, Fam. 2, 12, 2, stick to town, dear Rufus, 
ves, fo town. But the vocative nominative is sometimes used even of -o- 
stems: as, audi ti, populus Albanus, L. 1, 24,7, hear thou, the people of 
A ha. 

II20. Poets use the vocative nominative or vocative proper very freely, 
somctines for liveliness, but often simply in place of other cases not allowed 
by the metre: as, 

Sra manüsque tuà lavimus, F&rónia, lymphà lI. S. 1, 5, 24, our faces 
and our hands, Feroni.s, in thy stream we wash. occiderat Tatius, populis- 
que aequáta duóbus, Rómule, iüra dabàs. O. 14, 805, now dead was 
/ ullus, and to peoples twain thou gavest, Romulus, impartial laws. longum 
tibi, Daedale, crimen, O. 8, 240, a /asting stisrma, Daedalus, to thee. In 
these three examples, Féróniae, Rómulus, and Daedaló would be impos- 
sible. In poetry, the vocative is particularly common in questions. 

II21. Nominative forms and vocative forms are often combined: as, dulcis 
amice, H. &. 1, 7, 12, sweet frien.(.. mi vir, Pl. Am. 716, my husband. lane 
pater, J. 6, 394, thou father Janus. 

1122. In verse the vocative is occasionally used even in the predicate: as, quà 
moritüre ruis ? V. 10, 811, whither, on death intent, flicst thon? quibus, Hec- 
tor, ab Gris exspectáte venis? V. 2, 282, out of what limboes, Hector, dost thou 
gladly welcomed come? 

1123. The vocative nominative or vocative proper is sometimes accompanied by 
6, but only in impassioned addresses: as, Ó fortünáte aduléscéns, Arch. 24, o^ 
thou thrice blest youth ; also by prÓ in addresses tu gods, by eho and heus in calls 
on men. Rarely by au, ehem, hem, éheu, eia or heia, id. 





THE ACCUSATIVE. 


1124. The accusative is used primarily with verbs, or with 
expressions equivalent to verbs. The relations expressed by 
the accusative are all of one general kind ; but they vary some- 
what, according to the nature of the verb. 


1125. I. With most verbs, the accusative either (a.) denotes 
that which is affected or apprehended, or is produced by the 
action of the verb (1132); or, less frequently (4.) it repeats the 
meaning of the verb in the form of a substantive (1140). 

Such accusatives, called accusatives of the O/jec/, are never attended by 
a preposition, and become nominative in the passive construction. 

1126. II. With some verbs, the accusative denotes (a.) ex- 
tent or duration (1151); with others it denotes (2.) aim of 
motion (1157). 


Both these accusatives sometimes have their places taken by a preposi- 
tional expression, or by an adverb; in the passive construction, they are not 
convertible into a nominative, but remain accusative. 
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1127-1135.] Sentences: The Simple Sentence. 





1127. Two or even three accusatives are sometimes used with one and the same 
verb : see 1167-1174. 


1128. The accusative is sometimes disengaged from the verb, with 
which it originally stood, and used with a noun or a preposition. 

112g. (1.) With substantives, the accusative is rare; it is used (a.) in 
a few attributive expressions, chiefly old set forms, and rarely to denote 
(5.) aim of motion. 

Thus (a.) the predicative id aetatis, in id aetatis iam sumus, we are 
now of that age, becomes attributive in homin€s id aetàütis, feople of that 
aye. And (4.) as domum, Aome, is used with the verb reded, go dack, so also 
rarely with the substantive reditid, a return. 


1130. With adjectives, the accusative is commonly that of extent: so with 
altus, Aigh, látus, wide, and longus. /onzg, sometimes with crassus, “hick. 

Thus, in eds surculds facitó sint longi ped&s binds, see that the scions 
he two feet long, the accusative ped&s, which belongs with the predicate sint 
longi, may be used with the attributive adjective longus alone, thus: surculi 
longi pedés binds, scions two feet long. 


1131. (2.) The accusative is used with many prepositions : see 1410. 


I. THE ACCUSATIVE OF THE OBJECT. 


1132. The object of a verb is put in the accusative : 


as, 


(a.) oppida sua omnia incendunt, |, 5, 3, /Aey set all their towns aftre. 
cónspexit adrásum quendam, H. Z. 1, 7, 49, Ae spied a man all shaven 
and shorn. (6.) duás fossás perdüxit, 7, 72, 3, 4e made fwo trenches. This 
accusative, is, as mav be seen above, either (2) receptive, i.e. existing inde- 
pendently of the action of the verb, and only affected or apprehended by 
it; or (4.) of product, i.e. produced by the action of the verb. 


1133. Verbs thus used with an object are said to be used framsi- 
fively. Such verbs may also be used intransitively, that is without 
an object, when stress is put on the action merely : thus, 

(«.) Transitively: tü m& amas, ego t& amb, Pl. Most. 30$, thou ovest 
me, and I love thee. nova diruunt, alia aedificant, S. C. 20, 12, they full 
down new structures, and build up others. (5.) Intransitively: amd, PI. A. 5:1. 
/'m in love. diruit, aedificat, H. E. 1, 1, 100, 1 pulleth down, it butldeth up 

1134. Some verbs, in addition to the accusative, often take an infinitive also: thus, 
eum vident sedére, V/. ;, 107, they see him sit, they see that he is sitting. Were 
the accusative eum, originally the object, they see Aim, becomes at the same time the 
subject of the new statement appended, sedére, sit, thus giving rise to the construc 
tion known as the accusative with the infinitive. 

II35. Instead of the proper accusative of the object, another accusative 
is sometimes substituted. denoting the ultimate result: as, 

rüpére viam, I.. 2, 50, 10, “her broke a path, i.e. they broke through the 
obstacles, and so made a Auth. foedusque feri, E. 33, and strike a copenau 
Le. strike a victim, and so make a covenant. 
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1136. In Plautus, quid tibl with a substantive of action in -tid and est, has an 
accusative like a verb used transitively : as, quid tibl banc cüratióst rem? PL 
Am. 519, what business hast thou with this? 


1137. Many verbs ordinarily used intransitively, particularly 
verbs of motion, have a transitive use when compounded with a 
preposition. 

Such prepositions are, ad, circum, ex, in, ob, per, prae, praeter, trüns, 
and some others: as, plir€s paucós circumsistébant, 4, 26, 2, a good many 
book thar stand round a few. Caesar omnem agrum Picénum percurrit, 
Caes. C. 1, 15, 1, Caesar runs over the whole Picene territory. praeterire 
ném5 pristrinum potest, Pl. Cap. 808, no man can pass the mill. flümen 
trdnsi€runt, 4, 4, 7, they crossed the river. 

1138. A few verbs with a transitive use, have, when compounded with circum 
and tráns, besides the accusative of the object, a second accusative of the thing to 
which the preposition refers: as, istum circumdüce hásce aedis, Pl. Jost. 543, 
take that man round this house. Caesar funditórEs pontem trüdücit, 2, 10, 1, 
Caesar takes the slingers over the bridge. transfer limen aureolós pedés, Cat. 
61, 166, over the threshold put thy little yolden foot. |n the passive, the accusative 
connected with the preposition is sometimes retained: as, Apollóniam praeter- 
vehuntur, Caes. C. 3, 26, 1, they sail by Apollonia. 


1139. Verbs of weeping and wailing, and some other verbs 
of feeling,'which commonly have an intransitive use, sometimes 
have a transitive use with an accusative : as, 


(a.) lüget sen&tus, maeret equester OSrdd, Afi/. 20, the senate is in 
mourning, the equestrian order betrays its sadness. (6.) mütrónae eum lOxé- 
runt, L. 2, 7, 4, the married women wore mourning for him. tmaered cásum 
eius modi, Fame. 14, 2, 2, / cannot help showing my grief over a misfortune of 
such a hind. id mortem congemis ac fiés, Lucr. 3, 934. why dost thou 
death bewail and weep? Such verbs are fled, weep, gemd, was/, limentor, 

ueror, dewail, doled, ans distressed, \iged, mourn, maered, betray sadness. 
Similarly, horred, shudder, reformidO, am in dread, fastidio, feel disdarm, 
rided, /augh, &c., &c. The object is oftener a thing than a person, and pas- 
sive constructions are rare, and mostly confined to poetry. 


THE EMPHASIZING OR DEFINING ACCUSATIVE. 


1140. The meaning of a verb, even of one ordinarily intran- 
'ive, may be emphasized or more exactly defined by an accusa- 
.ve of kindred derivation added. 


(a.) Seldom without an adjective: as, dum vitam vivás, Pl. Per. 494, 
as long as life thou I st, i.e. as long as you ever live and breathe. quórum 
maiórum ném5 servitütem servivit, 7. 29, of whose ancestors not one has 
served servitude, i. e. been a regular slave. vid& né facinus facias, Fi». 2,95, 
mind you don't do a deed, i. e. a misdeed. (.) Commonly with an adjective: 
as, scelestam servitütem serviunt, Pl. Cu. 40, a wicked servitude they serve. 
facinus memordbile fécistis, L. 24, 22, 16, you have done a deed well worth 
mentioning. mirum atque inscitum somniavi somnium, Pl. &. $97, a 
«range and silly dream dreamed 1. 
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1141. The vcrb sometimes has an accusative of kindred meaning, 
but of different derivation: as, 


ut vivàs aetütcm miser, Pl. 4m. 1023. that thou mayst live thy days in 
woe. nón pugnavit ingéns fdomeneus Sthenelusve sólus dicenda Mü- 
sis proelia, H. 4, 9, 19, »ot towering Idomencus nor Sthenelus alone has battles 
fought for Muses to rehearse. . 


1142. The neuter singular accusative of a descriptive adjective is used, 
particularly by the poets, to denote manner: as, 


magnum clàmat, Pl. A/G. 823, Aes bellowing big. sulBve locus voci 
resonat conclüsus, H. .5. 1, 4, 76, sweet to the voice the pent-up place rings back. 
suave rubéns hyacinthus, V. £. 3, 63, sweet-blushing hyacinth. clr tam 
cernis acütum? H. S. 1, 3, 26, why dost thou see so sharp? The plural is 
not so common: as, asper, acerba tuéns, Lucr. 5, 33, V. 9, 794, rough, 
staring savageness. 

1343. Some verbs of smell and of taste have an accusative defining what the smell 
or the taste is: as, pástillós Rüfillus olet, Gargónius hircum, H. SS. 1, 2, 27, 
of losenges Rufillus smells, Gargonius of the goat. doctrinam redolet pueri- 
lem, DO. 2, 109, if smacks of ABC studies. nón omnés possunt olere un- 
guenta exdtica, Pl. fost. 42, not every man can of imported ointments reck. 
melióra unguenta sunt quae terram quam quae crocum sapiunt, Cic 
in Plin. NH. 17, 5, 3, 38, essences that smell E earth are better tham those that smell 


of saffron. 

II44. Any verb or verbal expression may be defined in a general 
way by the neuter accusative of a pronoun or of an enumerative word. 
as, 


id gauded, T. 4nd». 362, / 'm glad of that. id maestast, Pl. A. 397, 
she’s mournful over this. id prdded, T. Ew. 1005, 7 'm coming out for this. 
cétera adsentior Crassó, DO. 1, 35, on all the other points I agree with Cras- 
sus. So also quod, for which, on account of which, aliquid, quicquam, nihil, 
&c., &c., and particularly quid, why, in what respect, wherein, what, or what 
... for: as, quid vénisti, Pl. dm. 377, why art thou come? quid tibl obstd, 
RA. 145, wherein do I stand in your way? 


II45. The accusative of an appellative is rarely used adverbially : as, magnam 
partem ex iambis nostra cónstat Sratid, O. 189, our own speech is made 
up a great deal of iambs. maximam partem lacte vivunt, 4, 1, 8, they live 
on milk the most fart, i. e. chiefly. Prepositional expressions are Commoner: as, 
magna ex parte, 1, 16,6, principally. For vicem, instead of, for, ot libe, see the 
dictionary. 

1146. The accusative is sometimes disengaged from a verb, and qualifies a snub 
stantive as an attribute, chiefly in a few set expressions (1129): as, OrBtión&s avt 
aliquid id genus, ^£. 13, 12, 3, speeches or something that kind. aucupium 
omne genus, Cat. 114, 3, fowling of every kind. nügàs hoc genus, H. 5. 
2, 6, 43, small talk — this kind, hoc genus in rébus, Lucr. 6, 917, i» matters 
of this kind. cum id aetátis filid, C/w. 141, with a son of that age. Simi 

i€s quindecim supplicatid, 2, 35, 4, a fortnight thanksgiving, 


THE ACCUSATIVE OF THE PART CONCERNED. 


1147. Poets use the accusative to express the part concerned, especially 
a part of the human body: as, 
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tremit artis, Lucr. 3, 489, V. G. 3, 84, ke shivers in his limbs. tremis 
ossa pavore, H. S. 2, 7, 57, thou tremblest in thy bones with fear. viridi 
membra sub arbutó stratus, H. 1, 1, 21, stretching — his limbs — beneath 
an arbute green. 6&8 umerdsque ded similis, V. 1, 589, /& face and shoulders 
bske a god. 


THE ACCUSATIVE OF THE THING PUT ON. 


I148. The accusative is used with reflexive verbs in poetry to denote the 
thing put on: as, 


comantem Androgei galeam induitur, V. 2, 391, Androgeus’ high-hairid 
helm he dons. exuviis indütus Achilli, V. 2, 275, clad in Achilles’ spoils. 


Rarely to denote the thing taken off: as, priórés exuitur vultüs, St. 77. 
10, 640, she doffs her former looks. 


THE ACCUSATIVE OF EXCLAMATION. 


1149. The accusative is used in exclamations, sometimes 
merely to call attention to something, but generally with a pred- 
icate to express a judgment with emphasis. 


(a.) In calling attention, ecce or em is used in old Latin: as, ecce mé, 
PI. ./G. 663, behold, your humble servant. em Davom tibl, T. Andr. 842, 
there, Davos sir. For ellum, eccillum, &c., see 667 and 673. Also, from 
Cicero on, €n: as, €n quattuor ards, V. E. 5, 65, see, altars four. (6.) In 
emphatic judgments sometimes the accusative alone: as, fortindtum Ni- 
cobülum, Pl. 7. 455, /uc&y man that Nicobulus. testis Egregids, Cac/. 63 
mighty fine witnesses; sometimes with an interjection: as, 6 imperatdrem 
probum, Pl. Z. 759, ok what a good commander ; rarely so with &castor, 
edepol, euge, 4ravo, heu, ilicet, a//’s up, éheu. Interrogatively: hancine 
impudentiam ? V. 5, 62, possible, shamelessuess like this? 


1150. The accusative is used in excited orders, appeals, and questions, without 
any verb expressed, or even distinctly felt : as, Tiberium in Tiberim, Suet. 776. 
73, Tiberius fo the Tiber. di vostram fidem, T. Andr. 716, ye gods your help 

tS fidem, Thébàni civés, Pl. Am. 176, oh help, or murder, ve citizens of 
hebes. So with unde, qu, and quandé, often followed by mihf or tibl : as, 
quó mihi fortünam, si nón concéditur üti? H. Z. 1, 5, 12, why wealth for 
we, if wealth | may not use? 


I. THE ACCUSATIVE OF SPACE AND TIME, AND OF 
AIM OF MOTION. 


Tre ACCUSATIVE OF SPACE AND TIME. 


11§z. Extent of space or duration of time is denoted 
by the accusative: as. 
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(a.) milia passuum xx prdcédit, 5, 47, 1, Ae pushes on twenty miles. 
tridui viam prógressi, 4. 4, 4, Aazing advanced three days journey. agge- 
rem látum pedés cccxxx, altum pedés Lxxx exstrüxérunt, 7, 24, 1, they 
built up a mound three hundred and thirty feet wide, and eighty feet high 
(1130). (4) mátrónae annum lüxérunt, L. 2, 7, 4, the married women wore 
mourninga year. ündéviginti annós natus erat, Zr. 229, he was nineteen 
years old. secütae sunt continuós complfrés diés tempestatés, 4, 34. 4, 
there followed a good many days a succession of storms. triennium vagáti, 
4. 4 2, having led a nomad life three years. ünum diem supplicátió habita 
est, L. 10, 47, 7, a thankserving was held one day. di€s quindecim suppli- 
cátió, 2, 35. 4, a fortnight thanksiving (1129). Sometimes per is added: 
as, lüdi per decem diés facti sunt, C. 3, 20, games were celebrated ten days 
tons. 


1152. The idea of traversing is sometimes not expressed: as, milia passuum 
tria ab edrum castris castra pdnit, 1, 22, 5, he pitches camp three miles away 
from their camp. quadringentós inde passüs cdnstituit signa, L. 34, 20, 
4, four hundred paces from there he set up the standards. See 1399. 


1153. With absum and dist6, the ablative of amount of difference is sometimes 
us*d 1393): as, certior factus est Ariovisti cdpiads à nostris milibus pas- 
suum quattuor et xx abesse, 1, 41, 5, Ac was informed that Ariovistus’s troofs 
were four and twenty miles away from ours. |f the place is not mentioned from 
which distance is reckoned, ab or & is sometimes used before the expression of dix 
tanc^: as, positis castris à milibus passuum xv, 6, 7, 3, pitching camp fifteen 
miles away. 


1154. The accusative is used with abhinc, ago: as, quaestor fuisti abhinc 
annós quattuordecim, V. 1, 34, you were a quaestor fourteen years ago. Rarely 
the ablative (1303): as, quó tempore? abhinc annis xv, AC. 37, when? fifteen 
years ago; and once or twice with abhinc, meaning defure (1393): as, comitiis 
abhinc di&bus trigintà factis, V. 2, 130, the election having been held thirty 
days before. 


1155. The accusative singular is used with ordinals, to show the number of days, 
months, or years since a particular event, including the dav. month, or year of the 
event itself: as, quod annum iam tertium et vic£simum régnat, /P. 7, 
the circumstance that he has now been on the throne two and twenty years. 


1156. The accusative in some pronominal expressions and adverbs passes over 
from ‘time through which’ to a loose * time at which’: as, id temporis, RA. 97, a? 
that time. hoc noctis, Pl. Am. 163, at this time of night. tum, then, num, 
nunc, now, nunc ipsum, Pl. B. 940, Aft. 10, 4, 10, this very minute, commo- 
dum, just in time. For the locative ablative exceptionally used to denote duration, 


see 1355- 
THE ACCUSATIVE OF THE AIM OF MOTION, 


1157. (1.) Proper names of towns and of little isl- 
ands or peninsulas are put in the accusative to denote 
the aim with expressions of motion : as, 


Labiénus Lutetiam proficiscitur, 7. 57, 1. Zahenus starts for Lutetia. 
Leuca lem vénimus, Zim. 16,0, L, see cam. fo Lencas. nocturnus introitus 
Zmyrnam, /"i. 1i, 5, Je entrance into Smyrna ^v night(1129) Plautus uses 
Accherüns a few times like a town name: as, vivom m& accersunt Ac- 
cheruntem mortui, .]/os/. 509, the dead are taking me to Acheron alive. 
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1158. With singular names of towns and little islands, Plautus has the accusative 
alone twenty times, and twenty times with in ; Terence has, including L&émnum, 
Ph. 567, and Cyprum, Ad. 224, 230, the accusative alone six times, and twice with 
in, in LÉmnum, 74. 66, and in Cyprum, 4d. 278. Plural town names never 
have in. 

1159. An appellative urbem or oppidum accompanying the accusative of a 
town name is usually preceded by in gr ad : as, ad urbem Fidénds tendunt, 
L. 4, 33, 10, they make for the city of FRlenae. Iugurtha Thalam pervénit, in 
oppidum magnum, 3. Z. 75, 1, Jugurtha arrived at Thala, a large town. 


1160. When merely * motion towards’ or ‘nearness’ is meant, ad is used: as, 
trés viae sunt ad Mutinam, P42. 12, 22, there are three roads to Mutina. mi- 
les ad Capuam profectus sum, CA. 10, / went to the war as a private, to the 
region round about Capua. 


1161. Proper names of countries are also sometimes put in the accusative in poe- 
try, to denote aim of motion: as, abit Alidem, Pl. Caf. 573, he went away to 
Elis. Soin prose also, Aegyptus in Cicero, Caesar, Nepos, Livy, and Tacitus: as, 
Germáünicus Aegyptum proficiscitur, Ta. 2, 59, Germanicus sets out for 
Feypt. Rarely and in poetry names of peoples: as, sitientis ibimus Afrds, V. 
E 1, 64, fo thir separ ched Afrians we shall go. |n general the accusative of country 
names is preceded by in or ad, as are also appellatives regularly in prose; but in poetry, 
even appellatives without a preposition are common. 


1162. (2.) The accusatives domum, ris, and forüs, are used like 
proper names of towns: as, 


(a.) e domum, Pl. Afer. 659, /’m going home. equités domum con- 
tendérunt, 2, 24, 4. te cavalry hurried home. domum reditiónis spÉ sub- 
1atd, 1, 5. 3, the hope of a return home being out of the question (1129). (5.) rüs 
ibd, T. E». 216, / shall go out of town. (c.) effügi forás, Tl. Zu. 945, / run 
oul of doors. 

1163. The singular domum is always retained by Caesar, even when two or 
more separate persons or parues are spoken of. Plautus, Sallust, and Nepos, have 
the plural domós once each, and Cicero and Livy use it occasionally. 


1164. The accusative domum or domós sometimes has an attribute, usually a 
possessive pronoun : as, domum suam quemque reverti, 2, 1c, 4, for every man 
to go buck to his home. alius alium domós suas invitant, 5. /. 66, 3, they 
invite cach other to their homes. aurum domum régiam comportant, S. /. 
76. 6, they bring all the gold to the house royal. cum domum régis dévertis- 
sés, D. 17, when you went to stay at the king’s palace. The preposition in is 
sometimes used when the attribute is a genitive or a possessive pronoun, and com- 
monly when it is any adjective but a possessive pronoun. 

1165. (5.) In old Latin, exsequias and infitids are also used with e3, 
and sometimes malam crucem and malam rem, though these last more 
commonly have in: as, 

exsequias Chreméti ire, T. 7%. 1026, to co to Chremes's funeral. ut 
eas malam crucem, ll. en. 328, that thon mayst set thee (o the accursed 
cress. Later writers, as Nepos, Livy, and Quintilian, use infitiás eó again, 
and, from Sallust on, vénum eó and vénum dó sometimes occur for v€éned 
and véndó. 

1166. With the accusative in -tum (or -sum), called the supine, the idca «t 
'aim ^ passes over into that of * purposc: ' as mi'itátum abiit, T. Hau. 117, he's 
gone away a soldicring (2270). 
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TWO ACCUSATIVES COMBINED. 


OBJECT AND PREDICATE. 


1167. Many verbs may take two accusatives, an 
object and a predicate. » 


Such are verbs signifying make, keep, choose, name or call, have, think, 
recognize or find, show oneself, &c, &c.: as, longidrem ménsem faciunt, 
V. 2,129, they make the month lon;er.. eum certiórem faciunt, 5, 37, 7, ¢4 
|ct him know. Ancum Márcium régem populus creá&vit, L. 1, 32, I, the 
people mad: Ancus Marcius king, me cépére arbitrum, T. as. 500, 
they've chosen me as referee. Duellium ' Bellium’ ndminavérunt, O. 153, 
Duellius they named‘ Bellius., | vicinam Capreis insulam ‘ Aprágopolim * 
appellübat, Suet. Avr. 98, the island next to Capreae he called * the Castle 
of Indolence. conlégas adiütórés habébat, Ses/. 87, he had his colleagues 
as assistants. t& sapientem existimant, L. 6, they consider you a sage. 
quem virum P. Crassum vidimus, C.)/. 61, what a man we saw in Crassus. 
sevérum mé praebed, C. 4, 12, / show myself stern. 1n the passive both 
the object and the predicate become nominatives : as, Caesar certior factus 
est, 3, 19, 5, Caesar was infor med. 


1168. In the sense of consider as equivalent to, dücÓ and habeo, less fre- 
quently putó, have the ablative with pr6. Other constructions with these and the 
above verbs may be found in the dictionary. 


PERSON AND THING. 


116g. (1.) Some verbs of teaching and hiding, de- 
manding and questioning, may take two accusatives, 
one of a person and one of a thing. 


The commonest of these verbs are doced and its compounds, and céld ; 
flàgito, óró, poscd, and rogó, interrogd. ‘The thing is usually the neuter 
of a pronoun or enumcrative word (1144): as, (a.) peior magister t& istaec 
docuit, nón ego, Pl. 77. 163, a werse instructor taught thee that, not I. quid 
té litterás doceam? /%s. 73, why should / teach you your ABC's? (5.) nón 
té célavi sermónem T. Ampii, Aum. 2, 16, 3, 7 hare not kept you in the 
dark about the talk with Ampius. (c.) interim cdtidié Caesar Aeduds 
frümentum flagitdre, 1, 16, 1. meantime Caesar every day a dunning the 
Acduans for the grain, Milésiós navem poposcit, P. 1, 86, Ae called on 
the Miletus people fora vessel, quid me istud rogas? Fin. 5, 83, why do yon 
ask me that? Racilius mé sententiam rogàávit, QFr. 2, 1, 3, Racilius asked 
e my OPINION, 


1170. With doceó, meaning i»/or», c&ló, rogd, and interrogo, the ablative 
of the thing with d@ is also used. And with flagitó and poscÓ, sometimes the 
tive of the person with ab, with c&ló the ablative of the person with dé. 


I17I. In the passive the person becomes the subject, and the accusative 
of a neuter pronoun or adjective is retained : as, 
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nósne hoc célatSs tam did, T. Hee. 645, for us not to be told of this so 
‘om ; rarely with reversed construction: quór haec célata mé sunt ? PI. 
Ps. 490, why was this hid from me? Accusatives of appellatives are rare: 
as, omnis militiae artis Edoctus fuerat, L. 25, 37, 3, 4¢ Aad been thoroughly 
taught all the arts of war. interrogütus sententiam, L. 36, 7. 1, being asked 
hts opinion. Other constructions of doctus, and of the passive of c&ló. 
fláàgitó, poscó, rogd and interrogó, may be found in the dictionary. 


1172. (2.) Verbs of wishing, reminding. inducing. and accusing, 
and some others, also sometimes take an accusative of the person and 
one of the thing. 


Such are voló, moned and its compounds, hortor and cógó ; accüsó, 
arguO, insimuló, obiürgó. The thing is usually the neuter of a pronoun 
or enumerative word (1144): as, quid mé voltis ? Pl. 4er. 568, what do you 
icaní of me? illud t£ esse admonitum velim. Cac. 8, on this foint / want 
you lo be reminded (1171). In old Latin, accusatives of appellatives also are 
thus used, and sometimes also with dónó and condónó. 


1173. (3.) The defining accusative is sometimes combincd with an accusative of 
the person : as, tam t£ básia multa büsiüre, Cat. 7, 9, thee to hiss so many kisses 
(1140). But usually with an accusative of the person, the ablative takes the place of 
the defining accusative: as, Ódissem t& odid Vatiniaind, Cat. 14, 5, / should 
hate thee with a Vatinian hate. 


OBJECT AND EXTENT, DURATION, OR AIM. 


1174. The accusative of extent or duration, or of aim of motion is 
often combined with that of the object: as, _ 

(4.) milia passuum decem novem mürum perdücit, 1, 8, 1, Ae makes 
a teal! nineteen miles (1181). m&trdnae annum eum lüxérunt. L. 2, 7, 4. the 
mi irried women wore mourning for him a year (1151). (^.) Ancus multi- 
tüdinem omnem Rómam trádüxit, L 1, 33.1, 4rteus moved the whole 
population over to Rome (1197). eds domum remittit, 4, 21, 6, Je sends 
them home again (1162). For other combinations, see 1138, 1198, and 2270. 


THE DATIVE. 


1175. The dative denotes that for or to which a thing is or 
is done, and either accompanies single words, such as verbs, 
adjectives, sometimes adverbs, rarely substantives, or serves to 
modify the entire sentence. It has two principal uses. 


1176. I. The dative is used as a complement. Complements may be 
roughly distinguished as essential or optional. But these two complements 
are not alwavs <enarated by a sharp line, and the same dative may sometimes 
be referred indifferently to either head. 
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1177-1181.] Sentences: The Simple Sentence. 





1177. (1.) The ESSENTIAL COMPLEMENT is a dative of the 
person or thing added to an idea which is felt as incomplete 
without the dative (1180). 

Thus páret, Ae zs obedient, is a statement which is felt as incomplete 
without a dative added to denote what it is he is obedient to, in the sentence 
paret senatui, /e ts obedient to the senate. But when stress is put on the 
action merely, without reference to its bearing, such a verb may be used 
without a dative: as, paret, Je ss obedient, he yields obedience. 

1178. (2.) The OPrioNAL COMPLEMENT, that is, the dative 
of interest, advantage, or disadvantage, adds something to an 
idea that is already complete in itself (1205). 

Thus, carmina cantó, / chant verses, is a statement entirely complete in 
itself; it may be modified or not, at option, by a dative, thus: carmina vir- 
ginibus puerisque cantó, verses for matds and boys 4 chant. 


1179. 1l. The dative of certain substantives is used predicatively (1219). 


I. THE COMPLEMENTARY DATIVE. 
(1) THE ESSENTIAL COMPLEMENT. 
THE DATIVE WITH VERBS. 


1180. Many verbs require a dative to complete 
their meaning. | 


WiTH VERBS OF INTRANSITIVE USE. 


II81. (1.) Many verbs of intransitive use, particularly such 
as denote a state, disposition, feeling, or quality, take the da- 
tive : as, 

quodne vóbis placeat. displiceat mihi? Pl. A/G. 614, shall that which 
Alea es vou, displeasing be to mne? si Asicid causa plüs prófuit quam invi- 
dia nocuit, Cue. 23, ff hes case has been more helpful to Asicius than the 
ovoaty Aas been damaging. imperat aut servit collécta pecünia cuique, 
LI. FE 1. 10, 47. for every man Ais eirnered hoard or master ts or slave. nÓnne 
huic légi resistétis? .[,;r. 2, 85, cerll you not stand out aganst this law? 
ryinnasiis indulgent Graeculi, Traj. in Plin. Z^. 40 [49]. 2, one Greek 
consen are Marti to síymmiuunms. ignóscás velim huic festin&tióni meae, 
in a letter, Zim. 5, 12, 1, flere excuse haste. huic legióni Caesar cinfidé- 
bat maximé, 1, 40, 15, Caesar trusted this lesion most ofall. an C. Trebb- 
nid ego persudsi? cui né suddére quidem ausus essem, PA. 2, 27, or 
wears M Hat Prou cut conviction to Zychonius ? a man tohom 1 should mot have 
frons Leven tooffer aden) Inthe Passive, such verbs are used impersonally, 
the dative remaining (1034); personal constructions are rare and poetical, 
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The Noun Dative. — [1182-1189. 





1182. This dative is used with such verbs sr verbal expressions as mean 
am fleasing or displeasing, helpful or injurious, command, yield, or am obedi- 
ent, ame friendly, partial, or opposed ; spare, pardon, threaten, trust, advise, 
persuade, happen, meet. But the English translation is not a safe guide: 
many of the verbs used with a dative are represented transitively in English ; 
and some verbs of the meanings above are used transitively in Latin: as, 
délectd, iuvd, laedd, &c., &c. 

1183. The dative is rarely used with a form of sum and a predicate noun corre 
sponding in meaning with the verbs above (1181) : as, quid mihi scelestd tib! 
erat auscultatid? Pl. &. 502, i. e. quid tibl auscultabam ? why did /, i//- 
starred wretch, lend ear to thee? qui studiósus rei nülli aliaest, PI. MG. 
$22, i. e. qui studet, who lends his soul to nothing else. Or immediately with a 
noun: as, servitis opulentó homini, Pl. Am. 166, slavery to a millionaire. 
optemperatid l&gibus, Leg. 1, 42, obedience to the laws. aemula labra 
rosis, Mart. 4, 42, 10, lips rivalling the rose. 

1184. Some verbs havea variable use without any difference of meaning: thus, 
cüró, decet, and vitÓ, have sometimes the dative in old Latin, but usually the accu- 
sative. In Cicero, adülor has the accusative; from Nepos on, the dative as well. 
medeor, medicor, and praestólor take either the accusative or the dative. 

1385. Some verbs have an accusative with one meaning, a dative of the complement, 
essential or optional, with anothz:r: see aemulor, caved, comitor, cónsuló, con- 
venió, cupid, dÉspéró, maned, metud, moderor, próspició, temperó, 
timed, and the different uses of invided, in the dictionary. 

1186. In poetry, verbs of union, of contention, and of difference, often tak: . 
dative: as, (a.) haeret lateri létalis harundd, V. 4. 73, sticks to her suc ii. 
deadly shaft. So with coéd, concurró, haereó, and similarly with iungó, mis- 
ced. (4.) quid enim contendat hirundd cycnis? Lucr. 5, 6, gor how «an 
swallow cope with swans’ So with belld, certó, contendó, pugnó. (c.) in- 
fidó scurrae distabit amicus, H. £F. i, 15, 4, a friend will differ from a 
faithiess hanger-on. So with differd, discrepó, dissentio, distd. 

1187. A verb often takes the dative, when combined with adversum, 
obviam, or praestó, also with bene, male, or satis, aud the like: as, 


fit ob viam Clódió, AM/. 29, he runs across Clodius. cui bene dixit um- 
quam bond ? Sest. 110, for what patriot had he ever a good word ? nós, viri 
ortEs, satis facere réi püblicae vid&mur, C. 1, 2, we doughty champions 
fatter ourselves we are doing our whole duty by the state. Similarly with verbs 
of transitive use. 


1188. (2.) Many verbs of intransitive use compounded with 
a preposition take a dative connected in sense with the preposi- 
tion: as, . 

manus extréma nÓn accessit operibus eius, Zr. 126, the last tou. 
was not put upon his works. omnibus adfuit his pugnis Dolabella, / 2. 
75. Dolabella was on hand in all these battles. pontd nox incubat átra. V. 
1, 89, over the deep, night broodeth black. cdgnitidnibus dé Christiani; 
interfui numquam, Plin. £^. ad 7Yai. 96 [97], 1, / have never been to any 
of the trials of the Christians. 

1189. The prepositions are chiefly ad, ante, com-, in, inter, ob, prae, 
sub, or super. In many compounds of these prepositions, however, the da- 
tive is due to the general meaning of the verb, as in cónfidit mihl, Ae fuss 
all trust in me (1151), as contrasted with cónsentit mihl, Ae feels with me, 
nearly equivalent to sentit mécum (1183). 
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1190-1196.] Sentences: The Simple Sentence. 


1190. Instead of the dative, such verbs often have a prepositional con 
struction, particularly when place, literal or figurative, is distinctly to be 
expressed: as, 

accédere in fünus, Ze. 2, 66, fo go (o a funeral. in morbum incidit, 
Clu. 175, he fell if. 


IIgI. Some verbs of intransitive use take, when compounded, either the dative ot 
the accusative. See adiaceó, antecédd, anteed, praecurró, praestó, incédd, 
inlidd, insultó, invad6, in the dictionary. And some compounds acquire a 
transitive use altogether, as obeó, oppugnd: sec 1137. 


WITH VERBS OF TRANSITIVE USE. 


1192. (1.) Many verbs of transitive use take the dative : as, 


&i filiam suam in mátrimónium dat, I, 3, c, Je erves this Person his con 
dauvhter in marriage decima legio €i gratias Egit, I, 41, 1, the fenth le 
gion gave him thanks | huic fert subsidium Pulió, 5, 44, 13, fo Aims Paulie 
brings aid. multis idem minatur Antonius, 7A. 11, 2, /o many Antony 
threatens the same. reliqui s€s@ fugae mandárunt, 1, 12, 3, the rest betook 
themselves to flight. commends vóbis meum parvum filium, C. 4, 23, snfo 
your keeping do I commit the little son of mine. multisé aliEnissimis crédi- 
dérunt, 6, 31, 4, many people put themselves in the hands of utter strangers 
equités imperat civitatibus, 6, 4, 6, Ae issues orders fo the communities for 
horse. 


1193. This dative is used with such verbs as dé, trad5, tribud, dividd, 
ferd, praebed, praestó, polliceor, prómittó, d&bed, negó, mOnstró, dico, 
nürró, mandó, praecipió, &c., &c. In the passive construction, the accusa- 
tive becomes nominative, the dative remaining. 


1194. (2.) Many verbs of transitive use compounded with a 
preposition take a dative connected in sense with the preposi- 
tion: as, 


nihil novi vóbis adferam, AP. 1, 21, 7 shall not lay any before 
you. lég€s omnium salütem singulórum salüti antepdnunt, Fin. 3, 64, 
the law always puts the general safety before the safety of the individual. dme 
rem bonis iniécistis, Avr. 1,25, vow have struck terror into the hearts 
patriots. ndluérunt feris corpus obicere, AA. 71, they would sot cast his 
ferson before ravenous beasts. néminem huic praeferd, N. 8, 1, 1, there is 
no^ody [ put before him hibernis Labiénum praepósuit, 1, 54, 2, Ae put 
Labienus over the winter-quarters. anitum ? va gallinis saepe suppSnimus, 
DWN. 2, 124, we often put ducks! eves under hens. 


1195. The prepositions are circum, dé, ex, post, or those named in 
1189. In many compounds of transitive use, however, the dative is due to 
the general meaning of the verb, as with those spoken of in 1189. 


1196. With these verbs, a prepositional construction is often used, as 
with the verbs of intransitive use (1190): as, 

iam did nihil novi ad nds adferébatur, Kum. 2, 14, no news has got to 
us this long time. For compounds of circum and trans with two accusa- 
tives, see 1138. 
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The Noun: Dative. — [1197-1204. 





1197. Verbs of transitive use compounded with com- have oftener the ablative 
with cum: as, cónferte hanc pácem cum illó belló, V. 4, 115, just compare 
this peace with that war, See also in the dictionary, coniungd and compónó; 
also the indirect compounds comparó, compare, frum compár, and commünicó. 


1198. With a few compounds of ad or in, a second accusative is exceptionally 
used: as, arbitrum illum adégit, Off. 3, 66, he had the other man up before 
a daysman, So with inmittd, Pl. Cag. 543, insinud, Lucr. 1, 116, &c., &c. 

y with animum advertó: as, animum adverti columellam, 7D. 
$, 65, / noticed a modest shaft. quà ré animum adversa, Caes. C. 1, 8o, 4, 
this fact being paid heed to: compare 1138. 


1199. A few compound verbs admit either the dative of the person or thing and 
accusative of the thing, or the accusative of the person or thing and ablative of the 
thing ; such are adspergó and inspergó, circumdd, circumfundó, exuó and 
indud, impertió, interclüdó; also the uncompounded dónó : as, praedam 
militibus dónat, 7, 11, 9, Ae presents the booty to the soldiers. scribam tuum 
Znuld dónàásti, V. 3, 185, you presented your clerk with a ring. For the differ- 
ent constructions of interdicd, see the dictionary. 


THe DATIVE WITH ADJECTIVES, 


1200. The dative with many adjectives and some 
adverbs denotes that to which the quality is directed. 


Such have the meaning of useful, necessary, fit, , agrecable, known, 
sear, belonging, friendly, faithful, like, and most of their opposites; the 
adjective is often predicative: as, vér ütile silvis (1036), V. G. 2, 323, the 
spring is good for woods. est senütóri necessdrium nósse rem püblicam, 

. 3, 41, for a senator it is indispensable to be conversant with government. 
Srktidnis genus pompae quam pugnae aptius, O. 42, a style better suited 
to the parade than to the field. convenienter na&tirae vivere, Off. 3, 13, /o 
lve in touch with nature. 


_ 1201. Some adjectives of this class have the dative of a person, the accusative 
with ad of a thing: so accommodiatus, aptus, idóneus, necessürius, and 
Gtilis ; and some denoting feeling have also the accusative with a preposition : ae- 
quus, iniquus, fid&lis with in, benevolus with erg&, and impius with 
adversus. propior and proximus sometimes accompany an accusative, like 
prope, propius, and proxime. 


1202. The adjectives comminis, proprius or ali€nus, sacer, tótus, 
often accompany the construction of the genitive of the owner: see 1238. For 
ali&énus with the ablative, see 1306. Sometimes ali€nus has the ablative with ab. 


1203. Some adjectives denoting relationship, connection, friendship or 
hostility, become substantives, and as such, admit the genitive also (1103): 
such are (a.) adfinis, cógnütus ; (4.) aequalis, familiaris, finitimus, par 
and disp&r, propinquus, vicinus; (c.) adversürius, amicus, inimicus, ne- 
cessürius. 


1204. In Plautus and Terence, similis, the like, the counterpart, and its com- 
pue. regularly take the genitive. The dative, as well as the genitive. is also used 
Ennius on, particularly of a limited or approximate likeness: see the dictionary. 
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1205-1210.] Scatences: The Simple Sentence, 


(4) THE OPTIONAL COMPLEMENT. 


1205. The dative of a person or thing interested, 
benefited, harmed, may be added at option to almost 
any verb: as, 


cdnservate parenti filium, parentem filió, Cael. 80, save the som for the 
father, the father for the son. mea domus tibl patet, mihl clausa est, RA. 
145, the very house [ own is open for you, is shut upon me. cui flivam religias 
comam, simplex munditiis ? H. 1, 5, 4, for whom bind'st thou in wreaths 
thy golden hair, plain in thy n*atuess?. nbn aud&ret facere haec viduae 
mulieri, quae in mé fécit, T. //au. 953, Ae durst not to am unprotected female 
do what he hath done towards me. 


1206. The place of a verb with the dative of interest is sometimes filled by an 
interjection, ecce, ei, em, or vae: as, ei mihi qualis erat, E. 1, 7, V. 2, 274, 
ah mc, how ghastly he did look. vae victis, Pl. Ps. 1317, said by Brennus, 

99 B. C., L. 5, 48, 9, woe worth the worsted. vae capiti atque aet&ti tuae, 
l. R. 375, a murrain on thy head and life. . "E 


I207. The dative is often added to the entire sentence, where 
either a genitive or a possessive pronoun limiting a substantive might 
be used. 


In such cases the dative expresses interest, advantage, or disadvantage, 
while the genitive would simply indicate the owner or the object: as, 
transfigitur scütum Pulidni, 5, 44. 7, usfortunately for Pulio, his shield 
qs prerced throush and through. militanti in Hispania pater éI moritur, 
L.. 29, 29, 6, «Ale. serving in Spain he had the misfortune to lose his father. 
huic ego mé belló ducem profiteor, C.2, 11, / here proclaim myself captain 
for this war. s&s& Caesari ad pedés prdiécérunt, 1, 31, 2, they cast them- 
selves at Caesar's feet... nostris. militibus spem minuit, 5, 33, 5, 4 dashed 
the hofes of our soldiers. extergé tibi manüs, Pl. Afost. 2 wife off thy 
hands. vellunt tibi barbam lascivi pueri, H. S. I, 3, 133 wanton 
gamins pull thy beard, poor soul. 


1208, This dative is sometimes detached from the verb, and used immediately 
with a substantive, instead of the genitive: as, Philocómasió custds, Pl. A/G. 
271, the kecfer for Philocomasium. réctor iuveni, Ta. t, 24, a mentor the 
young man. So particularly with a gerundive in official expressions: as, cür&tor 
müris reficiendis, OG. to, commissioner for rebuilding the walls. 


1209. Verbs of warding off sometimes take a dative, especially in It also 
those of robbing and ridding: as, (a.) hunc quoque arc&bis gravidó pecori, 
Vo Go 3, 84. Aim alo wilt thou for the precnant herd keep far. solstitium 
pecori défendite. V. £F. 7, 47. the summer's heat keep distant for the flock. 
(^." torquem détraxit hosti, Fin. 1, 35, Ae pulled a torque away from his enemy. 
éripiés mihl hunc errdrem, .1/r. 10. 4, 6, you will rid me of this mistake, 


1210. With verbs of motion the dative of the person interested denotes in 
the end of motion also: as. multós Danaüm démittimus Orcd, V. 2, 398, av 
cond down many a Danaan for the nether king, So also the dative of personified 
words of place: as, it clamor caeló, V. 5, 451. up goes a shout for heaven, i. e. 
heaven hears a shout. sédibus hunc refer ante suis, V. 6, 152, frst bear him 
duly to his place of rest, i. c. let his expectant grave receive him. 
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The Noun: Dative. (1211-1216. 





THE EMorioNAL DATIVE. 


1211. The dative of the personal pronoun is often used with 
expressions of emotion, interest, surprise, or derision: as, 


quid mihi Celsus agit ? H. £. 1, 3, 15, Aow fares me Celsus? Tongi- 
lium miht &düxit, C. 2, 4, Ae took out Tongilius, bless my soul. at tibl repente, 
cum minimé exspectürem, vénit ad mé Caninius mane, Fum. 9, 2, 1, 
but Mess. you, sir, when I least dreamt of it, who should drop in on me all at 
once but. Caninius, bright and early. 


THE DATIVE OF THE POSSESSOR. 


1212. The dative is used with forms of sum to 
denote the possessor: as, 


est homini cum deó similitiidd, Zee. 1, 25, man kas a resemblance to 
god. an nescis longüs régibus esse manfis? O. Z. 16, 166, dost possibly 
not know kings have long arms? suos quoique mds. T. Pá. 454, fo every man 
his cte». pet way. So also with the compounds absum, désum, supersum : 
as, hoc ünum Caesar défuit, 4, 26, 5, his was all Caesar lacked. 


1213. (1.) With mihi est nómen, the name is put either 
in the dative or in the nominative: as, 


mih! nómen est Iülió, or mihl nómen est Iülius, Gell. 15, 29, 1, my 
name is Fulius. [n old Latin and in Sallust, the dative: as, nómen Mercu- 
rióst mihi, Pl. Am. prol. 19, my rame is Mercury ; later the nominative: as, 
canibus pigris nómen erit Pardus, Tigris, Leo, J. 8, 34, the craven cur 
shall sport the name of * Lion, Tiger, Pard. Cicero uses the nominative or 
rarely the dative, Livy oftener the dative than the nominative. Tacitus 
puts adjectives in the dative, substantives in the nominative, rarely in the 
genitive. Caesar does not use the construction. 


1214. (2.) With the actives nómen dB, indd, pond, tribuó, &c., the name 
may be in the dative or in the accusative; with the passive of these expres- 
sions, the name may be in the dative or in the nominative : as, 


qui tibi nómen insánó posuére, H. S. 2, 3, 47, who've put on thee the 
nickname Crank. qui filiis Philippum atque Alexandrum nómina inpo- 
suerat, L. 35: 47. r who had given his sons the names Philip and Alexander. 
A genitive dependent on ndmen is used once by Tacitus and in very late 

tin. 

I215. With a gerundive, the dative of the possessor denotes the person who has 
the action to do: see 2243. For the ablative with ab, or for habed, sce 2243, 2245. 


1216. This dative is sometimes used with the perfect particip:e, and the tenses 
formed with it: as, mihl est &labóratum, (acc. 40, / Aave it all worked out. 
carmina nülla mihi sunt scripta, O. 7r. s, 12, 35, 90 poetry have 1 ready 
made. Rarely with passives of the prove st system: as, nülla placére diü nec 
vivere carmina possunt, quae scribuntur aquae pótóribus, H. £. 1, 19, 
a, ne verse can take or be longlived that ty tectotallers is writ. 
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1217-1222.] Sentences: The Simple Sentence. 





THE DATIVE OF RELATION. 


1217. The dative may denote the person viewing or judging : as, 


eris mihi magnus Apolld, V. £. 3, 104, thou shalt to me the great Apollo 
be. Quintia fórmósa est multis, mihi candida, longa, récta est, Cat. 
BG, I, i many eyes ts Quintia [m to me she's bonny, tall, and straight. From 
Caesar on, participles are often used to denote the person viewing or judg- 
ing: as, est urbe Egressis tumulus, V. 2, 713, there is, as you get out of town, 
a mound. in Qniversum aestimanti, Ta. G. 6, looking at st generally. 


1218. In imitation of a Greek idiom, voléns, cupiéns, or invitus, is used by 
Sallust and Tacitus in agreement with a dative dependent on a form of sum, the 
combination being equivalent to a subject with a form of voló, cupió, or invitus 
sum, respectively: as, c&teris reman&re volentibus fuit, Ta. 77. 3, 43, i.e. 
céteri remanére voluérunt, ‘he rest were minded to bide where 1 ey were. 
Once in Livy. 


IL THE PREDICATIVE DATIVE. 


THe DaTIVE oF TENDENCY OR RESULT. 


I2IQ. (1.) Certain datives are used with a form of 
sum to denote what a thing tends to, proves, or is. 
This dative is generally accompanied by a dative of the 
person interested : as, 7 


auxilid Is fuit, Pl. 4m. $ro/. 92, he was a help to them. odió sum RO- 
mánis, L. 35, 19, 6, / am an abomination in the eyes of Rome. potestne 
bonum cuiquam maló esse? Pur. 7, can good prove for any human 
being? L. Cassius identilem quaerere sol€bat, cui bond fuisset, AA. 
84, Cassius used to ask for ever and ever, who the person l'enefifed was, or who 
the gainer was. n&mini meus adventus labóri aut sümptui fuit, P. 1, 
16, my visit did not prove a bother or an expense to a soul. r68 et fortünae 
tuae mihl maximae cürae sunt, Fum. 6, 5, I, your money-matlers are an 
all-absorbing interest to me. 


1220. There are many of these datives, mostly abstracts and all singular ; some 
of the commonest are cürae, üsui, praesidió, cordi, odid, auxilid, impedi- 
mentó, salüti, voluptati. The adjectives magnus, maior, maximus, or 
tantus and quantus, are sometimes used in agreement with them; and the dative 
frügi sometimes has bonae. 


1221. Instead of the dative of tendency, a predicative nominative or accusative is 
rarely used: thus, possessiónem liberam Dardaniae sdl&cid fore, L. 4o, 
7, 9, that the unrestricted occupancy of Dardania would prove comforting , but, 
omestica quiés sdlacium fuit, L. 6, 30, o, the peace that prevailed at 
was a solid comfort. Prepositional expressions with prÓ and in occur. 


1222. (2.) The dative is also used with a few verbs of consider- 
ing or accounting to denote what a thing is accounted. 
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The Noun: Genitive. (1223-1227. 


So with such verbs as dé, dücó, habeóo, tribuó, and vertd: as, vitid 
mihl dant, quod mortem hominis necessárii graviter ferd, Matius in 
Fam. 11, 28, 2, the world scores tt against me that J take the murder of a near 
und dear friend to heart. postquam paupertas probró habéri coepit, 
5. C. 12, 1, after lack of wealth began to count as a stigma. 


THE DATIVE OF PURPOSE OR INTENTION. 


1223. A few datives are used to denote what a thing is intended 
tobe. This dative is generally accompanied by a dative of the person 
interested. 


So (a.) dónÓ and müneri: as, Emit eam dónó mihl, T. Ew. 135, Ae 
buzAt her as a gift forme. centum bovés militibus dónó dedit, L. 7, 3^3 
he vave the soldiers a hundred oxen asa present. Also (6.) auxilió, praesidió, 
and subsidio, used of military operations, chiefly with verbs of motion: as, 
ii, qui praesidid contra castra erant relicti, subsidio suis iérunt, 7, 62, 8, 
' the men that had been left as a protection against the camp, went as a rein- 
forcement to their own side. 

1224. For the datives d6nd and müneri, a predicative nominative or accusative 
is sometimes used: as, corónam Iovi dónum in capitdlium mittunt, L. 2, 
2,6, they send a crown to the capitol as a present p? Jupiter. _Prepositional 
expressions are also used for auxilid, &c.: as. ad praesidium, L. 3, 5, 3, in 
praesidium, L. 31, 16, 7, for protection, auxilii causa, L. 2, 24, 4, £o Redd. 

1225. The dative receptui is also used in military language to denote purpose: 
a, Caesar receptui cani iussit, 7. 47, 1, Caesar ordered the retreat sounded. 
Quinctius receptui canere iussit, L. 34, 39,13. This dative is sometimes at- 
pepe immediately to a substantive: as, receptui signum, PA. 15, 15, the trumpet 
er retreat. 


-——— — — 


THE GENITIVE. 


1226. The genitive is principally used with nouns, less fre- 
quently with verbs. Sometimes even when it seems to be de- 
pendent on a verb, it really depends on a substantive understood, 
or on a noun virtually contained or implied in the verb. Some 
verbs require an accusative also, in addition to the genitive. 


I. THE GENITIVE WITH SUBSTANTIVES. 


I227. A substantive is often limited by another 
substantive in the genitive. 


The things denoted by the two words are usually distinct: as, metus 

ium, the fear of the enemy, i.e. either (a.) which they feel (1231), or 
(6.) which is felt towards them (1260); magni ponderis saxa, sfones of 
great tweiz ht (1239). Sometimes, however, they are more or less the same: 
às, mllitum pars, furt of the soldiers (1242); magna multitidd perditd- 
Tum hominum, a ferfect swarm of desperadoes (1255). 
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1228. Two or even three genitives expressing different relations, sometimes limit 
one substantive: as, superiórum diérum Sabini cunctatid, 3, 18, 6, Sadinsus’s 
dilatoriness in days preceding, eórum diérum cónsu&Etüdine itineris no- 
stri exercitüs perspectá, 2, 17, 2, studying up the order of march followed by 
ur army in those days. 

1229. The limited substantive is often omitted, when it is obvious from the con- 
':xt: as, ventum erat ad Vestae, sc. aedem, H. SS. 1, 9, 35, fo Vesta's were 
we come, i.e. to her temple. aberam bidui, sc. iter, Att. 5, 17, 1, / was two days 
distant. Usually so, when it is expressed with another genitive, which generally 

recedes: as, quis est, qui possit cónferre vitam Trebüni cum Dolà- 
ellae? Ph. 11, 9, who zs there that can compare the life of Trebonius with 
Dolabella's? 


1230. Instead of the genitive depending on a substantive, an equivalent 
adjective or a prepositional expression is often used. Such substitutions 
will be mentioned below in their appropriate places. 


1231, The relations expressed by the limiting genitive vary very much 
according to the context. These relations may be put in classes, as below : 
(1232-1260). But it must be remembered that as the genitive connects sub- 
stantives in a loose way, the same construction may sometimes be referred 
to more than one head. 


THE GENITIVE OF THE SUBJECT, CAUSE, ORIGIN, OR 
OWNER. 


1232. (1.) The genitive is used to denote that which does 
the action, or which causes, originates, or possesses the object 
designated by the substantive it limits: as, 


metus hostium, Gell. 9, 12, 13, the fear of the enemy, i.e. which they feel. 
adventus Caesaris, 6, 41, 4, the arrival of Caesar. bellum Venetórum, 3, 
16, 1, the war with the Venetans. illud Solonis, CA. 50, .Solon's memorable 
words. Canachi signa, Zr. 70, statues by Canachus. Cupidinis signum, 
V. 4, 135, the statue representiny Cupid. huius signis, V. 3, 9, with statues 
belonging to this man. pücem Ariovisti, 1, 37, 2. a. feaceful folicy on Ario- 
vistus’s fart. Cannárum pugna. L. 23, 43, 4. the battle of Cannae (1427). 
abaci vasa omnia, /*. 4, ; 5, all the vessels on the sideboard. pridi® eius diei, 
1, 47, 2, the day before that day (1413). labrdérum tenus, Lucr. 1,940, fhe length 
of the lips (1420). 


1233. Instead of the genitive, an adjective is often used to express 
such relations ; less frequently a prepositional construction : as, 


(4.) odium paternum, N. 23, 1, 3, the hatred felt by his father. servili 
tumult, 1, 40, 5, /»n the slave insurrection. belló Cassiünó, t, 13. 2, iw the 
war with Cassius. Mud Cassiánum, cui bond fuerit, PA. 2, 35, Cassius's 
test question, ‘who the gainer was. erilis patria, Pl. B. 170, sy master's 
birthplace. intra domesticds parietés, C. 2, 1, within the walls of our houses. 
So usually with names of countries and of towns: as, anus Corinthia, T. 
flau 600, an old woman of Corinth. pugna Cann€nsis, L. 22, §0, t, Me 
battle of Cannac. Often in a generalizing sense: as, paternus máternus- 
que sanguls, AA 66, the Alood of a father and of a mother. (5.) ad Cannis 
pugnam, L. 22, S5, 1, the battle of Cannae. 
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1234. The possessive pronoun is regularly used instead of the possessive 
genitive of a personal or reflexive pronoun (1230) : as, 

mea domus, AA. 145, my ow» house. in tud quadam epistold, 44. 9, 
IO, 3, 8 a letter of yours. But sometimes, for emphasis, the genitive of the 
personal or reflexive is used: as, magnd sui cum periculd, 4, 28, 2, with 
treat ris ; commonly so with omnium or utriusque: as, volun- 
táti vestrim omnium pürui, DO. 3, 203, 7 yielded to your joint wish ; see 
however 1235. 

1235. A word in a ition with the possessive ronoun is put in the genitive: 
as, mek ünius oper PP is. 6, dy my so instrumentality, ad vestram om- 
nium caedem, C. 4, 4, for the murder of you all (1230). So particularly ipse, 
omnis, sdlus, and ünus. 

1236. The genitive is often used predicatively with verbs meaning 
am, belong, become, make, seem, am accounted, &c., &c. : as, 

litterüril ista sunt lüdI, Quint. 1, 4, 27, such questions belong to the infant 
school. hic versus Plauti nón est, hic est, Zar. 9, 16, 4, his line is not 
Plautus’s, this one is. omnia, quae mulieris fu&runt, viri fiunt, 727. 23, 
everything which was the woman's becomes the man's. neque s& iüdicüre 
Galliam potius esse Ariovisti quam populi Rimini, I, 45, 1, and that 
he did not think Gaul was any more Áriovistus's than tt was the Romans’. 
hostiumst potita, Pl. E. 562, into the foemen's hands she fell. 


1237. The possessive genitive of a person or of an atstract is 
particularly common when the subject of the verb is an infinitive or 
sentence : as, 

(a.) scyphis pugnüre T'hrücum est, H. 1, 27,1, fo fight with bowls is 
Vandal work. erat dmentis, cum aciem vid&rés, pacem cdgitare, Lug. 
28, if was a madman's act, dreaming of peace when you saw the troops in battalia. 
tempori cédere semper sapientis est habitum, ‘um. 4, 9, 2, shafiny your 
course fo circumstance has always passed as the sign of a wise man. mentiri 
nón est meum, I’. Haw. 549, felling lies is not my style (1234). (6.) nón est 
pudóris mei, m& própugnátórem P. Scipionis profitéri, V. 4, 8o, sf £s not 
sn kecping with my delicacy fo set up as the champion of Scipio. hirum rérum 
esse défénsórem magni animi est, Sest. 99, to be the defender of these tnter- 
ests takes heroism. hoc sentire prüdentiae est, facere fortitüdinis, Ses. 
86, fo think thus shows wisdom, to act thus, courage. negüvit moris esse 
Graecdrum, ut in convivió virórum accumberent mulierés, V. 1, 66, he 
said if was not manners among (he Greeks to have women at table at a men's 
dinner-party. 

1238. With the possessive genitive, the limited substantive is sometimes defined by 
commünis, proprius or aliénus, sacer, or tétus added: as, hoc proprium 
virtütis existimant, 6, 23, 2, his they consider a special characteristic of bravery. 
omnia quae nostra erant propria, RA. 150, everything which was our peculiar 
property (1274). illa insula eórum deórum sacra putatur, V. 1, 48, tha/ 
island is considered the hallowed property of those gods. iam m& Pompei tótum 
esse scis, Pam. 2, 13, 2, you are aware that | am become Pompey's, out and out. 


THE GENITIVE OF QUALITY. 


1239. (2.) The genitive with an adjective in agreement is 
used to denote quality, either attributively or predicatively: as, 
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(a.) Attributively : magni ponderis saxa, 2, 29, 3. stones of great weight. 
summae speT aduléscentés, 7, 63, 9, young men of high promise. dierum 
viginti supplicatió, 4, 35, 5. a twenty day thanksgiving. bélua multórum 
es capitum, H. E. 1, 1,76, a many-headed beast art thou. eius modi cónsi- 
lium, 5, 29, 5, sch a flan. d&mittó auriculas ut iniquae mentis asellus, 
LL S. 1,9, 20, Z drop my ears like Neddy in the sulks (259). valló pedum ix, 
S. 42. T, with a nine foot palisade. (6.) Predicatively: magnae habitus auc- 
tóritátis, 7, 77, 3. passing for a man of great influence. flüminis erat alti- 
tüdO circiter pedum trium, 2, 18, 3, tie depth of the river was about three feet. 
The genitive of quality resembles the ablative of quality (1375); the two are 
sometimes combined: as, hominem maximi corporis terribilique faci&, 
N. 15, 4, 1, a man of sigantic frame and with an awe-inspiring presence. But 
the genitive is common in designations of size and number. 


.. 1240. A substantive expressing quality with aequus, par, similis, or dissi- 
milis in agreement, is put not in the genitive, but in the ablative, by Cicero, Caesar, 
Nepos, and Livy. 


THE PARTITIVE GENITIVE. 


1241. (3.) The partitive genitive denotes a whole of which 
the limited substantive denotes a part. There are two kinds of 
partitive genitive, the numerical and the quantitative: as, 


(a.) militum pars, 6, 40, 8, Part of the soldiers, numerical partitive (1242). 
(^ ) multum aestátis, 5, 22, 4, much of the summer, quantitative partitive 
(1247) 


I242. (a.) The numerical partitive is a plura] or a collective, 
limiting a word expressing part of the number: as, 


militum pars, 6, 40. 8, ^u»? of the soldiers. pars equitatis, 4, 16, 2, part 
of the cavalry. alter cónsulum, I.. 6, 35. 5, one of the two consuls. uter est 
insánior hórum? lI. S. 2, 3. 102, which of these two is crasier? eOrum 
neuter, Pis. 62, neither of the two. multae istárum arborum, C4. 99. 
many of the trees you see there. Quis omnium mortàalium? V. 5, 179, who 
among all the sons of men? n&mó nostrüm, AA. 55, not one of us. nihil hd- 
rum, AA. 135, none of these things. Stertinius, sapientum octavos, H. S. 
2, 3. 296, Stertinius, of sages cithth. 6 maior iuvenum, H. AP. 366, O elder 
of the youths. hórum omnium fortissimi sunt Belgae, 1, 1, 3, of a these 
the stoutest fighters are the Delziaus. Also with superlative adverbs: as, 
deórum maximé Mercurium colunt, Ta. C. 9, of the gods, they revere 
Mercury most, minumé gentium, Pl. Poen. 690, ‘I’. Eu. 625, n0, never in the 
cord. 


1243. uterque, each, doth, often takes the genitive plural of a pronoun: as, 
quorum uterque, uterque eórum, hórum, nostrüm, &c.; sometimes of a 
substantive and pronoun combined: as, utriusque hárum rérum, Z2. 1, 65, of 
each of these things. quarum civitatum utraque, !'. 5, 56, each of these com- 
mraities, With a substantive alone, it is oftener attributive: as, uterque dux 
Mare, 24, each. commander, and sometimes. with neuter pronouns: as, quod 
utrumque, Brut. in Fa» 11, 01, 1, N. 25, 2, 4.. The plural utrique is used both 
wavs: as, ab utrisque vestrüm, Fam. r1, 21, 5, and ab utrisque nóbis, 
Brut in. Fam. íi. 20, 23. 
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1244. The plurals tot, totidem, and quot, are not used partitively, and om- 
nés and cüncti only so by poets and late prose writers. pl&rique is used either 
way, in agreement, or with the genitive. 


1245. The numerical partitive is exceptionally used in poetry with the positive of 
a descriptive adjective: as, sáncte deórum,V. 4, 576, thou holy of the pods. And 
in late prose, particularly with words denoting a class of persons: as, cum d&l&ctis 
peditum, L. 26, 5. 5, weth the pick of the infantry, levis cohortium, Ta. 5, ^9. 
the light-armed of the cohorts. 


1246. Instead of the numerical partitive, a prepositional expression with ante, 
inter, or in, or with ex or dé, is sometimes used: as, ante alids acceptissimus, 
L. 1, 15, 8, mtost welcome before others. So particularly quidam and ünus, duo, 
trés, with ex or dé: as, quidam ex his, 2, 17, 2, oe of these. ünus dé multis, 
Fin, 2, 66, one of the common herd. But ünus sometimes has the genitive: as, 
fnus multórum, II. S. 1,9, 71. And usually so in a series, when ünus is fol- 
lowed by alter, alius, tertius, &c. 


1247. (4.) The quantitative partitive is usually a singular, limiting 
a neuter singular word denoting amount. The limited word is either 
a nominative, or an accusative without a preposition. This genitive 
often borders very closely on the genitive of definition (1255): as, 


multum aestátis, 5, 22, 4, much of the summer. amplius obsidum, 6. 
9, 7, somethiny more extensive in the way of hostages minus dubitatidnis, 
1, 14, 1, Jess of hesitation. quam minimum spatii, 5, 19, I, as /rff/e time as 
fessible. id aetatis, DO. 1, 207, at that time of life. 1d temporis, Fr. 5, 1, 
at that time of day. quid causae est? dc. 1, 10, what carthly reason is there? 
hoc litterulárum, 4/. 12, 1, 1, this afeolosy for a letter, or this hasty line. 
hoc sibi sólüci prdpdnébant, 7, 15, 2, they laid this flattering unction to 
their souls. 


1248. Such neuters are: multum, plérumque, plürimum, amplius, 
plüs, paulum, minus, minimum, tantum, quantum, tantundem, ni- 
mium ; in poetry and late prose. also many other adjectives singular and 
plural. Furthermore, id, hoc, illud, quod, quid, &c. and nihil; also 
abunde, adfatim, largiter, nimis, partim, parum, and satis. 


1249. A few adjectives of place and time indicating a particular part of 
an object, are commonly used in immediate agreement with their substan. 
tives: as, 

summus móns, I, 22, 1. “Ac highest part of the mountain, or the mountain- 
l^. extr&mà hieme, media aestate. //. 35. at the end of the winter, im 
midsummer. Such are. primus, intimus, medius, extrémus, postrémus, 
ültimus, summus, infimus, imus, reliquus. But the neuter is sometimes 
used partitivelv: as, aestátis extrémum erat, S. /. 9o, I, if was the end of 
tummer summa pectoris, m. 1, 0. 15. the upper parts of the breast. 


1250. The limiting genitive is often the neuter singular of an adjective 
used «ubstantivelv ; as, 


aliquid boni, T. Andr. 398, somethin: :vod. aliquid mali, T. Eu. oo 
tomething bad. numquid tandem novi? Zr. 10. nothing new, pray? This 
use is ordinarily confined to stems in -0- ; rarely otherwise: as, plas in’ - 
nis, Lucr. 1. 308. mere ef he void: and usually only when joined with an -o- 
Stem: as, nihil solidi, nihil éminentis, D.V. 1, 75. uo solidity, no projection. 
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1251. The partitive construction sometimes extends to the predicate: as, id erit 
signi mé invitum facere, AA. 83, this will be something of an indication that I 
act with reluctance; signi is here in the predicate, and yet made dependent on id. 
quid ergó est tui cOnsili ? Brut. in Fam. 11, 1, 3, what then is your advice? 
quid sui consili sit ostendit, 1, 21, 2, ke explains what his plan is. quid est 
enim huic reliqui ? SSu//. 59, for what is there left for my client? hi milites 
nihil reliqui victis f&c&re, S. C. 11, 7, these soldiers left nothing over to the con- 
gueret, nihil ad celeritátem sibl reliqui fécérunt, 2, 26, 5, as for specd, 
they left no effort unspared. 


1252. The accusative with a preposition also sometimes has the genitive. as. in 
id redáctus sum loci, T. P4. 979, / am reduced to such a strait. ad id loci, 
S. C. 45, i to that spot. ad id locorum, S. J. 63, 6, «p to that time. in 
multum diéi, L. 9, 44, 11, //// late in the day. n Cicero, also the ablatives eó, 
eódem, and quó, with loci: as, ed loci, Sest. 68, in that position. And in later 
writers, other ablatives, with or without a preposition, also have a genitive. 


1253. Some appellatives of place are put in the genitive with adverbs of place: as, 
ubinam gentium? Pl. Afer. 434, C. 1, 9, where in the world? nusquam 
gentium, T. Ad. 540, nowhere in the world. Similarly, loci with adverbs of time 
or order, as with interea in Plautus and Terence, postideà in Plautus, postea in 
Sallust, and inde in Lucretius; also locórum with adhüc and postid in Plautus. 


1254. In Sallust, Livy, and Tacitus, genitives of abstracts are used with the 
adverbs eó, qué, and hüc: as, ed miseriürum, S. 7. 14, 3, fe that pitch of 
distress, Once with ut: ut quisque audentiae habuisset, adcurrerent, 
qa. 15, 53, they should run up, with a speed commensurate in every case to their 

aring. 


THE GENITIVE OF DEFINITION. 


1255. (4.) The genitive is used to define that of which a 
thing consists: as, 


magna multitüdó perditórum hominum, 3, 17, 4, a perfect stoarm of 
desperadoes. innumerá&bile pondus auri, .Ses/. 93, a weight of gold too great 
fo count. mille numeró navium clássem, V. 1, 48, a» a thousand 
sail strong. 


1256. The genitive of an explicit word containing the leading idea 
is sometimes used to define a more general word; as, 


praedae pecudum hominumque, L. 24, 20, §, deoty consisting of cattle 
and human beings. pignora coniugum ac liberórum, L. 2, 1, 5, Wedges in 
the shape of wives and children. codnfisus münit.óne fossae, Caes. C. 1, 42. 3, 
relying on the defensive works in the shape of a mont, Rarely in poetry and 
late prose, the proper name of a place, with urbs, prómunturium, &c. : as, 
urbem Patavi, V. 1, 247. the city of Patavium (1045). Particularly with the 
words vox, nómen, genus, and especially causa: as, haec vÓx voluptitis, 
Fin. 2, 6, this word ‘pleasure. ndmen amicitiae, Fin. 2, 78, the name 
‘friendship. Compare nómen fraternum, 1, 36, 5, the name of brothers 
A 233). haec ignóminiae causa, C/u. 120, this reason, namely the censor’s 
sima. parvulae causae vel falsae suspiciónis vel terrdris repentini, 
Caes. C. 3, 72, 4, insignificant causes, as for instince ungrounded suspacion or 
afanic. propter eam causam sceleris istius, V. 4, 113, for this reason, 
namely the crime of the defendant. 
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1257. The genitive of definition is very common with caus&, less common 
with gratia, to define what the motive or cause is: as, 


amicitiae causa, 1, 39, 2, from motives of friendship. Compare vestra 
magis hoc causa volébam, quam mea, DO. 1, 164, / wished this more for 
your sake than for my own re 4). honestatis amplitüdinisque gratia, 
RA. 15, in compliment to their respectability and high social standing. So also 
sometimes with nómine, and in old or official Latin, with ergó. 


1258. Conversely, the genitive of a generic word denoting a person is sometimes 
added to a leading word defining the kind of a person: as, früstum pueri, Pl. Per. 
849, thou bit of a boy. mónstrum hominis, T. Ex. 696, thou fend in human 
shape. quaedam pestes hominum, Fam. 5, 8, 2, some regular plagues in the 
shape of men. 

1259. quidquid est, quantum est, quod est, or quodcumque est, with 
a genitive, is equivalent to an emphatic omnis : as, quidquid patrum est, L. 3 
17, 5, whatever there is in the shape of senators, i. e. every single senator. quod 
est pecüniae, trüdit, Caes. C. 2, 20, 8, what there is in the way of money, he 
hands over. Similarly tantum for tot: as, tantum hominum, PI. Poen. 619, 
sucha mass of men. 


. THE OBJECTIVE GENITIVE. 


1260. (5.) The objective genitive denotes the object of the 
action expressed in the limited substantive : as, 


metus hostium, Gell. 9, 12, 13. the fear of the enemy, i. e. which is felt 
towards them. vénditid bonórum, AA. 110, sale of the goods. lüctü fili, 
DO. 2, 193, from grief for his son. This construction is freely used, even 
when the parallel verb has a dative, an ablative, or a prepositional expres- 
sion: as, fidficid loci, 7, 19, 2, from confidence in the position. liberatidnem 
culpae, Lig. 1, acquittal from vuilt. militiae vacdtidnem, 6, 14, 1, exemption 
from military service. opinióne trium legiónum deiectus, 5, 48, 1, disap- 
Zointed in his hope of three legions. dedrum opinió, 77D. 1, 30, a conception 
of the gods. miserrima est contentid hondrum, Of. 1,87, a scramble for 
offe is a pitiful thing. 


1261. Instead of the objective genitive, a prepositional expression is 
mometimes used with greater precision: as, 

metus À vi atque ira deórum, DAN. 1, 45, fear of the might and wrath 
of the gods. So especially the accusative, usually denoting a person, with in, 
erga, or adversus, combined with substantives denoting feeling: as, odium 
in hominum fniversum genus, 72. 4, 25, hatred to all mankind. vestra 
ergi mE voluntás, C. 4, 1, your vood-will towards me. 


1262. A possessive pronoun or adjective is sometimes used for the 
objective genitive: as, 

(a.) odid tud, T. PA. 1016, from hate fo thee. tua fidücia, V. 5, 176, 
Strom his reliance on you. aspectüque sud, Lucr. 1. 9t, aad at the sight of her. 
(^.) metus hostilis, S. 7 41, 2. fear felt of the enemy. servilis percontatid, 
DO. 2, 327, crossquestionine of the servant-vyiris. firmus adversus militárem 
largitiónem, Ta. //. 2, 82, dead-set against any largess to the military. 
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II. THE GENITIVE WITH ADJECTIVES. 


1263. (1.) The genitive is used with many adjec- 
tives to denote the object. 


Such are chiefly adjectives meaning (a.) desirous, (6.) knowing, or remem- 
bering, (c.) participatiny, controlling, or guilty, (d.) full, and most of their 
opposites: as, (a.) auri cupidus, Pl. Poen. 179, eager for gold. sapientiae 
studiósós, id est enim philosophOs, 77D. 5, 9, devotees of wisdom, for that is 
what ‘ philosophers’ means. So also aemulus, avidus, fastidiósus, invidus. 
(^.) gnürus réi püblicae, Ar. 223, familiar with government, réi militüris 
peritissimus, t, 21, 4, a master of the art military. homin€és adul€scentu- 
lós, inperitós rérum, T. Azur. 910, mere hobbledchoys, not up in the world’s 
ways. imperitus mórum, RA. 143, behind the times. immemor bene- 
ficiórum, memor patriae, 77. 2, 27, forgetful of kindnesses, never forgetting 
his country. So also cónscius, cónsultus, inscius, insoléns, insolitus, 
insuétus, i£iünus, próvidus, prüdéns, rudis. (c.) praedae participés, 
Caes. C. 3, 82, 1, sharing in the booty. manifestus tanti sceleris, S. 7. 35, 
8, cauvht in committing this atrocious crime. expers gloriae, /P. 57, without 
a share in the glory So also adfinis, compos, cónsors, exhérés, poténs, 
reus. (d.) negóti plénus, Pl. P. 380, full of business. fóns plénissimus 
piscium, 7". 4. 118,a fountain swarming with fish. refertó praedónum mari, 
/P. 31, when the sea was crammed with corsairs. So also fertilis, inops, 
hiberalis, nüdus, prófüsus. 


1264. In poetry and late prose, a great many other adjectives of these meanings, 
besides those mentioned above, are also used with the genitive. Such are principally : 
(a.) avadrus, cüriósus, incüriósus, sécürus. (^. nescius, praesügus, 

raescius, scitus. («.) exsors, immünis, impos, impoténs, ínnocéns, 
innoxius, insóns, noxius, suspectus. (d.) abundáüns, dives, egénus, 
inànis, indigus, largus, parcus, pauper, pródigus, sterilis, vacuus. 


1265. With cónscius and the genitive of a thing, the dative of a person is 
sometimes added: as, tot flagitiórum exercitui med cónscius, Ta. 1, 43, a 
farticipant with my army in so many outrages. Sometimes cÓnscius has the 
dative of a thing: as, méns cónscia factis, Lucr. 3, 1018, the mind of gut 
aieare, 


1266. (2.) The genitive of the object is often used with present 
participles which express permanent condition. 


These participles are chiefly from verbs which have a transitive use. 
Not common in old Latin: as, amantem uxóris, Pl. As. 857, devoted to his 
wf. fugitàns litium, T. 74.623, inclined to dodge a suit at law. Very com- 
mon in Cicero: as, semper appetentés glóriae praeter c&éterds gentis 
fuistis, /P. 7, vou haze afiays deen more hungry for glory than any other 
nation, Especially in set expressions: as, homo amantissimus patriae, 
Sul, 34, vir amantissimus réi püblicae, C. 4, 13, ever a devoted Pafriol. 
negóti gerentés, S-i7. 97, dusiness men. aliéni appetens, DO. 2, 135, S. 
C. & au ecerve Jrantering after ether people's things. In Caesar seldom: as, 
fug:éns laboris, (. 1,6), 3, aft £o shirk exertion. 
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1267. The genitive is hardly ever found with adjectives in -Bx (284): as, huius 
ré) menddcem, Pl. As. 855, untruthful in this point. But in poetry, from Vergil 
and Horace on, and in late prose, a few genitives occur with adjectives whose parallel 
verbs have a transitive use, such as Capax, edax, tendx, &c.: as, tempus edax 
rérum, O. 15, 234, (ou adl-devourer — time. 


. 1268. Some of the adjectives which usually take the genitive have occa- 
sionally other constructions. 


Thus, with adfinis the dative also occurs (1200), rarely with aemulus 
(1183) ; the ablative with adjectives of fulness, as dives, plénus, and refertus 
(1387); iüre with cónsultus and peritus (1385). For vacuus, &c., sce 
1306. Prepositional constructions also occur with these adjectives, such as 
the accusative with ad or in, or the ablative with ab, dé, or in: see the 
dictionary. 


1269. For the genitive, with words denoting relationship, connection, friendship, 
or hostility, see 1203; with similis, 1204. With dignus and indignus, worthy 
and unworthy, the ablative is regularly used (1 392; rarely the genitive: as, nón ego 
sum dignus salütis? Pl. 7i. 1153, don't / deserve a greeting too? indignus 
avórum, V. 12, 649, unworthy of my sires. 


1270. (3.) In poetry and late prose, the genitive is used very freely with 
many adjectives of various meanings, often merely to indicate what they 
apply to: as, 


n&mó militáris réi callidior hab&bütur, Ta. /7. 2, 32, at soldtering 
nobody was thought fo have a greater knack. vetus operis ac laboris, Ta. 
1, 20, an old hand at the toil and mol of army life. aevi mütürus Acestés, 
V. 5.73, Acestes, ripe in years. sS&ri studiórum, H. S. 1, 10, 21, what ligvards 
at your books. integer vitae scelerisque pürus, H. rt, 22,1, she man un- 
spotted in his life and clean of sin. fessi rérum, V. t, 178, in fravatl spent. 
satin tü sánu's mentis aut animi tui? Pl. 7ré 454, art thou quite right in 
thy five wits ? (1339). 


Ill. THE GENITIVE WITH VERBS. 
VERBS OF VALUING. 


1271. A few neuter adjectives of quantity are put in the gen- 
itive with verbs of valuing to denote the amount of estimation ; 
such genitives are: 


magni, plüris, plürimi; parvi, minóris, minimi; tanti, quanti. 


The verbs with which these genitives are used are aestimó, dücó, fa- 
cid, habeó, pendó, putó, and sum; rarely existimó: as, magni opera eius 
aestimáta est, N. 24, 1, 2, Aus services were rated high. nón magni pendó, 
Pl. As. 460, / don't care much. sua parvi pendere, S. C. 12, 2, a setting | 
small store by what they had of their own. Verrésne tibi tanti fuit? V. 
1,77, was Verres so important in your eyes? est mihi tanti. ©. 2, 15, (2 i$ 
well worth my while. quanti is 4 civibus suis fieret ignórábas ? 7. 4, 19, 
did not you know how the man was prised by his own  toeusmien? Rarely 
maximi: as, maximi aestimáre, C/u. 159, fo thenk all the world of. 
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1272. In expressions of worthlessness, other genitives are also used thus; such 
are nihili, or, usually with a nezative, Assis, flocci, nauci, pili, terunci: as, 
nón assis facis? Cat. 43, 13, car’st mot a doit? So also huius : as, huius nón 
faciam, T. Ad. 163, / shall not care a snap. 


1273. With aestimó, the ablatives magnd and permagnó are sometimes 
used: as, quid ? ti ista permagnó aestimás? V. 4, 15, tell me, do you rate 
that sort of thing very high yourself? Compare 1390. 


1274. The genitives tanti and quanti, plüris and minóris are also used with 
verbs of buying and selling, hiring and letting, and costing. But other words are put 
in the ablative with these verbs: see 1391. For magni, &c., with rEfert and inter- 
est, see 1279. 


1275. A similar genitive occurs in one or two set forms, such as aequi bonique 
dicd, or fació, aequi facid, and boni cónsuló : as, istic, Chrem€s, aequi 
bonique fació, I. Hau. 787, / count that, Chremes, fair and good. aequi 
istic fació, Pl. MG. 784, that’s all the same to me. 


THE VERBS réfert AND interest. 


1276. réfert and interest, s¢ concerns, are much alike in meaning and 
in construction. But the use of réfert is characteristic of old Latin and 
poetry; in prose from Cicero on it is almost supplanted by interest, espe- 
cially where persons are concerned. 


1277. (1.) With réfert and interest, a first or second per- 
son concerned is denoted by the possessive pronoun forms mea, 
tua, nostra, vestra; and, from Cicero on, the third person 
reflexive by sua: as, 


(a.) quid id réfert mea? Pl. Cur. 395, what’s that tome? tua istüc 
réfert maxumé, Pl. Zré. 319, that ts of most concern to thee. nón sua 
réferre, Quinct. 19, that it did not concern him. nón nostra magis quam 
vestra réfert vós nón rebellare, L. 34, 17, 7, !! is not more for our interest 
than for your own that you should not make war again. Without the verb: 
as, quid istüc nostra, or quid id nostra? T. 7'/. 800, 940, what’s that to us? 
(6.) tua et meà maximé interest té val&re, Fam. 16, 4. 4, your health isa 
matter of the hishest importance to you and tome. vestra hdc maxime in- 
terest, 54/7. 79, this i5 of vital moment to you. 


1278. (2.) With interest, from Cicero on, a third person or 
thing concerned is denoted by the genitive. Also with réfert, 
a few times from Sallust on: as, 


(4.) quid eius intererat? RA. 096. what concern was it of kis? interesse 
réi püblicae sé cum Pompeió colloqui, Caes. C. 1, 24, 5, that st was of 
importance to (he common weal tht he should have a parley with Pomp: 
(^.) faciundum aliquid, quod illórum magis quam sua rétulisse vidé- 
rétur, S. /. 111, 1, athe must do something which should seem move for the 
other side's good thin his evn. For the accusative with ad with these verbs, 
or for the dative with réfert, sce the dictionary. 
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1279. The matter of concern is expressed by a sentence or infinitive, or by a 
neuter pronoun; rarely by an appellative: as, nón qué mea interesset loci 
nátüra, Att. 5, 19, 1, not that the character of the place concerned me. The degree 
of concern is expressed by an adverb, as magnopere, by a neuter accusative, as 


multum, or by a genitive of estimation, magni, permagni, plüris, parvi 
tanti, quanti (1271). 


JupiciaL VERBS. 


1280. Verbs of accusing, convicting, condemning, 
and acquitting, take a genitive of the charge: as, 


C. Verrem insimulat aváritiae, V. 1, 128, ke charges Verres with ava- 
ree. accüsütus est próditiónis, N. I, 7, 5$, Ae was charged with treason. 
capitis arcÉssere, D. 30, accuse on a capital charge. próditiónis damna- 
tus est, N. 2, 8, 2, Ae was convicted of treason. Pollis pecüniae püblicae 
est condemnátus, Flace. 43, Sollis was condemned for embezzlement of gov- 
ernment money. maiestátis absolüti sunt permulti, C/u. 116, a good many 
wre acquitfed of high treason. With this genitive, an ablative, crimine, 
iidicid, nómine, or lége, is sometimes expressed (1377): as, ne quem 
umquam innocentem iüdició capitis arcéssüs, Of. 2, 51, that you are never 
to accuse any innocent man on a charge affecting his status as a citizen. 


1281, The charge is sometimes denoted by a prepositional construction: as. 
sescenti sunt, qui inter sicdrids et d& venéficiis accüsübant, RA. 9o, 
there are hundreds and hundreds that brought charges of murder, by stel and by 
pison, So also dé dled, of gambling, in Cicero regularly dé pecüniis repetun- 
dis, of extortion, and necessarily d& vi, of an act of violence, as Vis has no genitive. 
For the neuter accusative, see 1172. 

1282. The penalty also is sometimes denoted by the genitive: as, cupid octu- 
Pli damnüri A prónium, V. 3,28. / want to have Apronius condemned to a pay 
ment of eightfold. damnátusque longi Sisyphus Aeolidés labóris, H. 2, 
dar and Sisyphus the Acolid, amerced with penance long. Sometimes by the 

tive: as, capite, P. 5, 109. So usually from Livy on, when the penalty is a 
definite sum of money or fractional part of a thing. 


IMPERSONAL VERBS OF MENTAL DISTRESS. 


1283. A genitive of the thing. commonly with an accusative of the 
Person, is used with five impersonals of mental distress: 
miseret, paenitet, piget, pudet, taedet: as, 


tai m& miseret, mei piget, E. in Diz. t, 66, / pity thee, 7 loathe my- 
“lf. fratris m& pudet pigetque, T. Ad. 391, my brother stirs my shame and 
*Y disgust. mi pater, mé tui pudet, T. Ad. 681, dear father, in thy presence 
"! abashed. galeátum séro duelli paenitet, J. 1, 169, /oo late, with casque 
Laud, a combatant rcfenteth him of war. So also miser&tur, and in old 
hn inceptively, miser&scit, commiseréscit. 


1284, These verbs sometimes have a sentence or a neuter pronoun as subject : as, 
Dn t8 haec pudent? T. Ad. 754, does not this make thre blush for shame? 
P» ly an appellative: as, m& quidem haec condició nón paenitet, PI. St on 
PL my part, with my wedded state [m well content. Or a person: as, pude, 

Cas. 877, / feel ashamed. For participles and gerundives, see 817. 
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1285. The genitive is used with the personals misereor or misered, and 
in poetry with miseréscó : as, 


aliquandó miserémini sociorum, P. 1, 72, do take pity on your allies, tt 
15 Àieh time. n&minis miserére certumst, quia méi miseret nÉminem, 
Dl. Cap. 764, Z'm bound to care for nobody, as no one cares for me. Arcadii 
miseréscite régis, V. 8, 573, fake pity on the king of Arcady. 


1286. Personal verbs of desiring, loathing, admiring, and dreading, sometimes take 
the genitive: as, pol, quamquam domi cupid, opperiar, Pl. 7 ri. 841, although 
/ yearn for home, [ vow /’ll wait (1263). fastidit mei, Pl. Au/. 245, he views me 
with disdain (1263). iüstitiaene prius mirer, belline labórum ? V. 11, 126, 
thy justice first shall | admire? thy toils in war? n& tui quidem testimóni 
veritus, All. 8, 4, 1, not having any awe about your recommendation either. 


VERBS OF MEMORY. 


1287. The genitive is used with verbs of remembering and for- 
getting when they denote an inherent state of memory or of forget- 
ulness: as, 


faciam ut mei memineris dum vitam vivàs, Pl. Per. 494, 7'7/ make 
you remember me as long as you live. num potui magis oblivisci tem- 
porum meórum, meminisse áctiónum ? Fam. 1, 9, 8, could 7 have been 
more forgetful of my present interests, more mindful of my past career? re- 
miniscerétur incommodi populi Rómàüni, 1, 13, 4, Ae Aad better bear in 
mind the rebuff dealt out to Rome. oblitusque meórum obliviscendus et 
illis, H. E. 1, 11, 10, of friends forgetful and by friends forgot. See 1263. 


I288. The accusative is used with these verbs when they denote 
the mere intellectual exercise of memory or a failure to remember: as, 


equid meministi tüóm parentum ndmina? Pl. Poe. 1062, do you 
remember your parents! names? Cinnam memini vidi Süllam, ZA. 5, 17, 
/ can remember Cinna, I have seen Sulla. utinam mémet possim ob- 
liscier! Accius ap. Non. 500, 5, of that myself / could forget! subito 
tótam causam oblitus est, Zr. 217, suddenly he forgot the whole case. 

1289. recordor has once the genitive (Pis. 12), but from its meaning bring te 
heart it is naturally found oftener with the accusative, With it and with nemini, 
the ablative with de also occurs. The rare reminiscor has the genitive once each in 
Caesar and Nepos; twice later; oftener the accusative. Neuter pronouns are in the 
accusative with all these verbs. 


1290. The impersonal venit in mentem also takes the genitive: as, veni& 
mihl Platónis in mentem, 7. 5, 2, Plato comes into my head ; very excep— 
tionally the ablative with dé. But the verb in this combination is often used person — 
ally, with the thing occurring to the mind as the subject, and regularly in Cicero — 
when it is réSs or genus, or a neuter pronoun. 


1291. Verbs of reminding take the accusative of a person and sometime => 
with it the genitive of a thing: as, 


admonébat alium egestátis, alium cupiditatis suae, S. C. 21, 4. Fe 
remin Jed one man of his beggary, another of his greed. So also commone&>s 
common €facid, and, in Tacitus only, moned. Oftener however the thing= 
is in the ablative with dé, or, if it is a neuter pronoun or adjective, in the 
accusative (1172). Rarely a substantive equivalent to a neuter pronoun: am 
eam rem nds locus admonuit, S. /. 79. 1, (he place has reminded me of that 
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VERBS OF PARTICIPATION AND MASTERY. 


1292. Verbs of participation and mastery sometimes take the genitive in old Latin 
and in poetry: as, servom sui participat cdnsili, Pl. Cist. 163, she makes a 
dave a sharer in her plot (1263). qua Daunus agrestium régna it populó- 
rum, H. 3, 30,11, where Daunus was the lord of rural folk (1260). So, even in 
prose, potior, which usually has the ablative (1379): as, totius Galliae s&sé 
potiri posse sperant, 1, 3, 8, they hope they can get the mastery over the whole of 
Gawd. Especially with persons, or with the genitive plural rérum: rérum potior, 
fe to be, or often, am, master of the situation, or / am monarch of all [ survey. Simi- 

ly in Tacitus apiscor, adipiscor: as, arma, quis Servius Galba rérum 
adeptus est, Ta. 3, 55, the war by which Galba became master of the throne. \n 
Pautus cr€dd sometimes has the genitive of a thing and dative of a person. 


VERBS oF FULNESS AND WANT. 


1293. The genitive is sometimes used with verbs of filling, abounding, 
and lacking, as it is with the corresponding adjectives (1263) : as, 


convivium vicinórum cótidié compleó, CAL. 46, / fill out a diuner- 
ferly every day with neighbours. | haec rés vitae mé, soror, saturant, 
Pl. St. 18, these things, my sister, sicken me 7 ‘fe. terra ferárum nunc 
etiam. scatit, Lucr. 5, 39, 5////. teems (he earth. with ravin beasts. So with 
¢ged sometimes: as, eged cOnsili, 4/7. 7, 22, 2, / am in need of some advice. 
And usually with indiged: as. hoc bellum indiget celeritütis, 7A. 6, 7, 
this war reguires rapid action. But, from Livy on, the ablative is commoner 
with indigeó : see 1305. 


1294. With verbs of separating and abstaining, the ablative is regularly used 
(112). But the genitive is sometimes found in poetry: as, mé omnium labórum 
levis, Pl. A. 247, (hou riddest me of all my wors. abstin&tó irárum calidae- 
que rixae, H. 3, 27, 69, from bursts of race kecp thou and hot affray. 


IV. THE GENITIVE OF EXCLAMATION. 


1295. In poetry, the genitive with an adjective in agreement occurs two or three 
times in exclamation: as, foederis heu taciti, Prop. 5, 7, 21, alas, that secret 
**«nanf, Usually the nominative (1117), or the accusative (1149). 





THE ABLATIVE. 


1296. The ablative is used principally with verbs and their 
Participles, or with adjectives, and consists of three cases that 
‘ere originally distinct. 


1297. I. The ABLATIVE proper denotes that from which 
Something parts or proceeds (1302). 
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The ablative proper is often accompanied by the prepositions ab, dé, 
ex, prae, pró, sine, or tenus. 


1298. With the ablative proper two other cases, originally distinct, a 
locative case and an instrumenta] case, were confounded, and merged under 
the common name of the ablative. 


1299. II. The LocatTive case denotes the place in, at, or on 
which action occurs. A few forms of the locative proper are 
still preserved (1331). But the place where is ordinarily de- 
noted by the locative ablative (1342). 


The locative ablative is often accompanied by the prepositions in or 
sub. 


1300. III. The INSTRUMENTAL case denotes that by which or 
with which a main person or thing is attended (1356). 


The instrumental ablative is often accompanied by the prepositions cum 
or córam. 


1301. The ablative or locative is sometimes attached immediately 
to a substantive. 

Thus, (a.) sometimes to a substantive which denotes or implies action: 
as, interitus ferro, destruction with the sword, like intered ferrd ; see 1307, 
1330. 1342, 1376, 1377. (^.) In constructions in which the ablative is due to 
an older combination with a verb: as, vir singulari virtüte, a man of unex- 
ampled óravery. See 1309 and 1375. 


I. THE ABLATIVE PROPER. 


THE ABLATIVE OF SEPARATION AND WANT, AND OF 
DEPARTURE. 


1302. Verbs of separation take an ablative of the 
thing from which separation takes place: as, 


(^^ ) caruit fords posted Pompéius, caruit senatd, caruit püblicó, M4. 
18, after thit Pompey had to keep away from the market place, from the senate, 
from highways and byways. adhüc Q. Ligárius omni culpa vacat, Zire. 4. 
thus far Lizarius proves devotd of any sult, eged cónsilió, Au. 1 4 1, A. $,7 
need afvice (1308). (^) Italia prohibétur: nón ti eum patri& privüre, 
qua caret, sed vita vis, A711, Je £s kept out of Italy; you want to deprive 
him not of his country, from which he is debarred, but of life. Woertmus ctri 
populum Rómànum, I.. 39, 5t, 9. Hannibal’s words when he took poison, 
155 B.C, lel me reliece Rome of anxiety. 
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1303. This ablative is used (a.) with such verbs as mean aédsfain, abs- 
tined, désistd, superseded ; am devoid of, cared, vacd; need, eged; and 
in addition to the accusative of the object, (^.) with verbs used transitively, 
such as mean keep off. arced, exclüdó and interclüdó, prohibed; drive 
away, remove, pelló, moved, and their compounds; /rce, expedid, liberd, 
levó, solvó and exsolvó ; deprive, orbó, privé, spolió, nüdó, fraudó. 


1304. A preposition, ab or ex, is often used with these verbs, and regu- 
lary when the ablative denotes a person. But cared and eged, and exsolvó 
and levd, never have a preposition. 


1305. With eged, the genitive is sometimes used, and often with indiged: see 
1293. Also in poetry, with verbs of abstaining and separating : see 1294. 


1306. The ablative of separation is sometimes used with such adjectives as ali- 
&nus, expers, liber, nüdus, vacuus, &c.: as, negant id esse aliénum 
maiestate deOrum, Div. 2. 105. they maintain that this is not at variance with 
the greatness of the gods. vacui cüris, Fin. 2, 46, devoid of cares. arce et 
urbe orba sum, E. Zr. 114, of tower and town bereft am /. But sometimes 
the genitive: see 1263 and 1264; sometimes also prepositional constructions: for 
these, and particularly for the different constructions of ali&£nus, see the dictionary. 


TOWN AND ISLAND NAMES. 


1307. (1.) Proper names of towns and of little islands 
are put in the ablative with verbs of motion, to denote 
the place from which motion proceeds: as, 


Dümarátus fügit Tarquinids Corinthó, 7D. 5, 109, Damaratus rax 
away from Corinth to Tarquinii. signum Carthágine captum, V. 4, 82, 
the statue carried off from Carthage. Megaribus, Pl. Per. 137, from Megara. 
Lémnéd, Pl. 7ru. 90, from Lemnos. Rbma accéperam litterás, 71/7. 5,8, 2, 
/ had got a letter from Rome. Rarely with a substantive of motion (1301): 
as. dé illius Alexandréà discessi, 44//. 11, 18, 1, about his departure from 
Alexandrea. | Also in dating letters: as, v kal. Sextil, R&gió, Fam.7, 19, 
Regium, 28 Fuly; less often the locative: as, Idibus Iüniis, Thessalonicae, 
QFr. 1, 3, 10, Thessalonica, 13 Fune. Like a town name: Kcherunte, poet. 
in TD. 1, 37, from Acheron. With an attribute: ipsa Sam, V. t, c1, from 
Sumas itself. Teind SidicinO, 4/7. 8, 11, B, 2, from Sidicinian Teanum. 


I Singular town or island names sometimes have ex in old Latin: thus, 
Caryst6, Pl. Ps. 730, from Carystus, or, ex Carystd, Ps. 737, indifferently. ex 
Andrd, T. Andr. 70, from Andros. In classical Latin, town names rarely have ab: 
is, ab Athénis proficisci, Serv. in Fam. 4, 12, 2, fo start from Athens; chiefly 
of neighbourhood: as, ab Gergovida, 7, 41, 5: 7, 59, 1. from camp at Gergovia ; or 
direction : as, 8 Salbnis ad Oricum, Caes. C. 3, 8, 4, from Salonae to Oricum ; 
regularly with longé : as, longé à Syrácüsis, V. 4, 107, far from Syracuse. 


1309. The ablative of a town or country name is rarely attached immediately to a 
substantive, to denote origin: as, Periphanés Rhodó mercátor dives, Pl -is. 
199, Periphanes from Rhodes a chapman rich. vided ibl hospitem Zacynthd, 
Pl. Mer. 940, / see the friend there from Zacynthus, Rarely in Cicero: as, Teíánó 
Apuld laudadtGrés, Clu. 197, culogists from Apulian Teanum ; in Caesar twice, 
In Livy with ab onlv: as, Turnus ab Aricià, L. :, so. s. Turnus from Aricia, 
But the Roman trib: on» bzlongs to, is regularly in t' e .blative: as, Q. Verrem 
Rómilià, sc. tribü, Va. pr. 1, 23, Verres of the tribe Romilia. 
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1310. With a verb, country names regularly have a preposition, and always in 
Cicero, Sallust, and Livy : as, € Cilicia décédéns, Zr. 1. coing away from Cilicia. 
The ablative alone is rare: as, Aegyptó advenió domum, Pl. Afost. 440, from 
Egypt | come home. Chictly in Tacitus: as, Aegyptó remeàns, 2,69, coming back 
from Egypt. 1n Caesar, by attraction: cógébantur Corcyrà atque Acarnania 
pabulum supportare, C. 5, 53, 4, they were forced to fetch fodder from Corcyra 
and even Acarnania. 


1311. (2.) The ablatives domo and rire, and in poetry 
hum20, are used like proper names of towns: as, 


(a.) domó excesserant, 4. 14, 5, they had gone away from home. Also 
metaphorically : as. domó doctus, Pl. Mer. 355, by Aome-exferience taught. 
(o.) rüre rediit uxor mea, Pl. er. 705, my vi 5 come back from out of town. 
(c.) humó, in Vergil first: as, vix oculós attollit humó, O. 2, 448, scarce 
from the ground her eyes she lifts. 


THE ABLATIVE OF SOURCE, STUFF, OR MATERIAL. 


1312. The verb nàáscor and participles of origin take an ablative to 
denote parentage or rank in life. 


Such participles are: natus, prógnátus, and ortus; in poetry and late 
prose, also crétus, éditus, generátus, genitus, satus, and oriundus: as, 
(a.) Romulus ded prógnatus, L. i, 40. 3, Romulus, sprung from a god. dis 
genite, V. 9, 642, thou sired of gods. Of a parent, ex is sometimes used : as 
ex mé hic natus non est. T. Ad. 40, he 's not my son; and of remoter ances- 
tors. ab. (^) locó natus honestó, 5, 45. 2. respectably descended. summó 
locó natus. 5. 25, 1. ef Aivh birth. familia antiquissim& natum, 7, 32, 4, 
a member of an old family. Rarely with dé: as, qué dé genere gnltust 
Philocratés ? Pl. Caf. 277, «Aat is the parentage of Philocrates ? 


I313. The ablative with an attribute, attached to a substantive, sometimes denotes 
stuff or material: as, aere cavó clipeum, V. 3, 286, a farge of hollow bronse. 
perenni fronde corónam, Lucr. 1, 118, a crown of amaranthine leaf. so- 
idóque adamante columnae, V. 6, 352, and fi lars of the solid adamant. 
This construction borders c'oselv on the ablative of quality (1375). Rarely without an 
attribute: as, pictás abiete puppis, V. 5, 663, fainted sterns of fir. 


1314. A substantive denoting stuff or material is generally put in the 
ablative with dé or ex; thus, 


(2.) Directly with a substantive: pócula ex aurd, V. 4, 62, cups of gold. 
(^.) Oftener with an auxiliary verb or participle: signum erat hoc Cupidi- 
nis € marmore, V. 4, 5. this stutue of Cuptd was made of marble.  scütis 
ex cortice factis, 2, 33. 2, with long shields made out of bark. ex Oni 
gemma pergrandi trülla excavata, J” 4, 62, a ladle scooped out of a single 
eHormnions SEM Ireck H5 sl one. 


I315. The ablative with forms of fació and sum denotes that with which or 
to which something is done: as, quid hóc homine facils? Sest. 29, what can 
you do with sich a fellow? quid me fiet? Y. -tadr. ;j* what will become 
me? But often the dative (1203): as, quid titl faciam ? Aft. 7, 3, 2, what 
/ da te you’ Or the ablative with d& : as, dé fratre quid fiet? T. Ad. 996, as ie 
my brother, what will come to pass? 
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THE ABLATIVE OF CAUSE, INFLUENCE, OR MOTIVE. 


1316. The ablative is used to denote cause, influ- 


ence, or motive: as, 


maded metü, Pl. Afost. 395, /'m drenched with dread. tQ imprüdentià 
laberis, Mur. 78, you, sir, slip from inadvertence.  maeróre et lacrimis 
consenéscébat, Clu. 13, she just fined away in sorrow and tears. irà incen- 
dor, Pl. Ps. 201, /’m getting hot with wrath. premor lüctü, Avs. 3, 22, 3, 
/ am bowed down with grief. quod ego nin superbià faciébam, DO. 1, 99, / 
did not act thus from superciliousness, not /. nón movétur pecünia, V. 4, 18, 
he ts not moved by money. boat caelum fremitü virüm, Pl. 4s. 232, the 
welkin rings with roar of men.  dé&lictó dolére, corréctióne gaudére, L. 
90, be pained by the sin, lake pleasure in the refroof. aetite nón quis optu- 
Erier, Pl. Afost. 840, owing to age thou canst not see. Iovis iussü venid, ll. 
Am. prol. 19, at fJove's behest I come. Stiánus nimi’ fortünà sócors, la. 
4. 39, Sejanus giddy with over-prosperity. feróx praedà glóriáque exercitus, 
Ta 77. 1, 51, (he army flushed with booty and glory. exercitüs nostri interitus 
ferro, Pis. 40, the annihilation of our army by the sword (1301). 


1317- Instead of the ablative, other constructions often occur. 
especially with verbs used transitively ; such are: 


(u.) Prepositional phrases with d& or ex, in Varro and l.ivy with ab; 
also with ob, per, or propter: as, multi in oppidum propter timór.. 
s&sE recipiunt, Caes. C. 2, 35, 6, a good many retreated (o the town from fc 
Sometimes with prae: as, prae amóre exclüsti hunc fords, T. Zu. 95, «; 
anus for love you turned him out of doors: in classical Latin, usually of hin- 
drance: as. sOlem prae iaculórum multitüdine nón vidébitis, Z2. 1, 1c1, 
vou won't see (he sun for the cloud of javelins, (6.) Circumlocutions with 
causa, less frequently with gratia (1257). (¢.) Ablatives absolute, or parti- 
ciples, particularly auxiliary participles with an ablative to express causc, 
oftener motive, such as captus, ductus, excitatus or incitátus, impulsus. 
incénsus, inflammatus, mtus, perterritus: as, nónnülli pudóre adducti 
remanébant, 1, 39, 3. seme stuck by from shame. 

1318. The person by whom the action of a passive verb is done, is denoted bv the 
ablative with ab or à... Also occasionally with verbs equivalent toa passive, such as 
cadó, intered, pereó, véneó, &c,, &c. Things or animals ate -omctimes repre 
sented as persons by the use of ab: as, animus bene infórmátus à patéra. 
Of. 1, 13, a soul meetly fashioned by dame nature, See 1476-1478. 

1319. In poetry, an ablative denoting a person, with an adjective in agreement. is 
sometimes equivalent to an expression with an abstract substantive: as, et adsiduó 
ruptae lEctóre columnae, J. 1, 13, and. pillars by persistent reader riven, i.e. 
adsiduitate léctóris, or adsiduà léctióne. ciirdtus inaequali tónsóre 
capillós, H. £. 1, 1,94, my locks by unsymmetric barber trimmed, 


THE ABLATIVE OF COMPARISON. 


1320. (1.) The ablative may be used with a com- 
parative adjective, when the first of two things compared 
is in the nominative, or is a subject-accusative. 
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Such an ablative is translated by ‘Aan: as, (a.) lüce sunt claridra r.Ztis 
tua cónsilia, C. t, 6, your schemes are plainer to us than duy. 8 rr.itre 
ulchrá filia pulchrior, H. 1, 16, t, O daughter fairer than a mother fair. 
articularly in sentences of negative import: as, quis Karthaginiénsium 
plüris fuit Hannibale ? Sest. 142, of al] the sons of Carth ice, who was 14.ed 
higher than Hannibal? nec mihl est t@ iücundius quicquam nec cárius, 
Fum. 2, 10, I. and there ts nothuny in (Hie world nearer and dearer to me than 
you. (6.) illud cógnóscés profectó, mihl t& neque cáriórem neque iü- 
cundiórem esse quemquam, Zum. 2, 3, 2, one thing J am sure you will see, 
that there is nobody nearcr and dearer to me than you. 


1321. (2.) The ablative of comparison is similarly used 
when the first member of comparison is an accusative of thc 


object: as, 


extgi monumentum aere perennius, II. 3, 30, 1, 7 have builded u^ a 
monument more durable (han bronze. Particularly so in sentences of negative 
import: as, hdc mihl gratius facere nihil potes, Aum. 13, 44. you can uv 
nothing for me more welcome than this. Also with predicate adjectives dc- 
pendent on a verb of thinking (1167): as, Hérodotum cfr vérüciórem 
dücam Ennió? Div, 2, 116, why should J count Herodotus any more truthful 
than Ennius? Regularly when the second member of comparison is a rela. 
tive: as, qua pecude nihil genuit natira fécundius, DM. 2, 160, nature 
has created nothing more prolific than this animal, i.e. the sow. 


1322. (1.) In poetrv, the abiative of comparison may be used with the first mem- 
ber of comparison in any case: as, Lücili ritü, nostrüm melidris utrdquc, 
H. SS. 2, 1, 29, after Lucilius’s way, a £etter mun than thou or f. 


1323. (4.) In sentences of negative import. the ablative is sometimes used wi!) 
alter and alius, as with a comparative: as, neque mést alter quisquam, I'l. 
As, 492, and there's no other man than /. nec quicquam aliud litertàáte 
commüni quaesisse, Brut. and Cass. in Fam. 11, 2, 2, and fo have aimed at 
nothing else than freedom for all, But in prosc, quam is commonly used. - 


1324. (1.) The second member of comparison is often introduced by 
quam, /Aaz, or in poetry by atqu2 or ac. This member, whatever the cace 
of the first member, is sometimes made the subject of a form of sum ina 
new sentence: as, 


meliórem quam ego sum suppónó tibl, Pl. Cur. 256, 7 eve you asa 
substitute a better thin Lam myself. verba M. Varronis, hominis quam 
fuit Claudius doctióris, Gell. 15, 1, 4. //e swords of Varro, a better schel.r 
than Claudius ever was. ut tibl maióri quam Africünus fuit, m& a:'- 
iünctum esse patiüre, Zum. 5,7, 3, se that you will allow me fo be associated 
with you, a biever man than Africanus ever was. 


1325. (2.) When the first member is in the nominative or 
accusative, quam is commonly a mere coordinating word, with 
both members in the same case: as, 


(a.) plüris est oculátus testis finus quam auriti decem, Pl. 7rs. 4 
a sin.le witness with an eye rates higher than a dozen with the ear. (6.) tü 
velim existimés néminem cuiq am neque cáriórem neque ificundidrem 
umquam fuisse quam t& mihl, Fam. 1, 9, 24, / hope you will be convinced 
that nobody was eer nearer and dearer to anybody that you to me. 
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1326. An introductory ablative of a demonstrative or relative pronoun sometimes 
recedes the construction with quam: as, quid hdc est cldrius, quam omnis 
Segestae mátrónás et virginés convénisse? V. 4, 77, what fact is there 
better known than this, to wit, hal all (4e women in Segesta, married and single, 
came streaming together’ 


1327. The ablative is sometimes used with comparative adverbs 
also. 


So particularly in sentences of negative import: as, nihil lacrimà citius 
ürEscit. Corn. 2, 50, nothing drics up quicker than a tear. Less frequently 
in positive sentences in prose: as, fortüna, quae plüs cónsilis hümünis 
pollet, contrüxit certámen, L. 44, 40, 3, /or/une, who is mightier than the 
decies Of man, precipitated. the engagement. Nery commonly, however, 
quam is used with comparative adverbs. 


1328. Designations of number or extent are often qualified by 
amplius, longius, or plüs, over, or by minus, under. 


The word thus qualified is put in the case which the context would re- 
quire without any such qualification: as, plüs septingenti capti, L. 41, 12, 8, 
ever seven hundred were taken prisoners. técum plüs annum vixit, Q. 41, /e 
lived with you over a year (1151). cum equis plüs quingentis, L. 40, 32, 6, 
with over five hundred horses. Less frequently with quam. When these 
words are felt as real substantives in the nominative or accusative, the abla- 
tive of comparison may be used (1320): as, plüs triduo, A4. 74, more than 
three days 


1329. In expressions of age with natus, the adjectives maior and minor ar . 
used as well as amplius and minus, and with the same construction (1328) * as, 
annds nütus maior quadrügintü, RA. 39, over forty years old. or other 
constructions, see the dictionary. Similarly conléctus aquae digitum nón 
altior ünum, Lucr. 4, 414, 4 foal no deeper than a finger's breadth (1130). But 
commonly with comparative adjectives of extent, quam is used, or the ablative 
(1320): as, pals nón latior pedibus quinquáginta, 7, 19, 1, a marsh not 
wider than fifty feet. 


1330. With a comparative adjective or adverb, theablatives opinióne, 
exspectütióne, and spé, and some others, chiefly in poetry, take the place 
of a sentence with quam: as, 


opinióne melius, Pl. Cas. 338, better than you thought. mindra opini- 
Sne, Caes. C. 2, 31, 5, more insignificant than is thought. l&tius opinidne 
diss€minatum est hoc malum, C. 4, 6, this infection is more sweeping than 
anybody dreams. sp® omnium sérius, L. 2, 3, 1, later than was generally 
expected. 


II. THE LOCATIVE ABLATIVE. 
(A4) THE LOCATIVE PROPER. 


1331. (1.) Singular proper names of towns and of 
little islands are put in the locative to denote the place 
in or at which action occurs’ as, 
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quid Rómae faciam ? mentiri nescio, J. 3, 41, what can 7 do in Rome? 
Lf dou't know how to ie, Corinthi et Karthagini, Ayr. 2, go, at Corinth 
and at Carthaze, | Lacedaemoni, N. frac. 4, #2 Lacedaemon. Tiburi, Alt. 
16, 3. t, a£ Zibur. Rhodi, Aum. 4,7, 4, a£. Rhodes. méansidnés diutinae 
L&mni, T. Z7. 1012, protracted stays at Lemnos (1301). Sometimes in 
dates: as, data Thessalonicae, Aft. 3, 20, 3, gvven at. Thessalonica (1307). 
The locative rarely means vear: as, Antii, L. 22, 1, 10, round about Antium. 
In Plautus only two singular town names with consonant stems occur, and 
these regularly in the locative, Carthagini and Sicyóni, three times cach; 
once in a doubtful example, Sicyóne, Cis/. 128. Terence has no examples 
of these stems. From Cicero on, the locative ablative is commoner with 


them (1343). 

1332. With an adjective attribute also, the locative is used: as, Te&ni A pult, 
Clu. 27, at the Apulian Teanum. Suessae Auruncae. L. 32, 9, 3, af the 
Auruncan Suessa. The appellative forum, market place, used, with in attribute, 
as a proper name, is sometimes put in the accusative with ad: as, Claternae, ad 
Forum Cornélium, Fam. 12, s, 2, at Claterna and at Forum Cornclium ; 
sometimes in the locative ablative: Ford lili, Plin. £f. 5, 19, 7. 


1333. When the locative is further explained by an appellative following, the 
appellative is put in the locative ablative, either alone, or with in: as, Antiochiae, 
celebri quondam urbe, Arch. 4, at Antioch, once a bustling town. Neapoli, 
in celeberrimó oppidd, RuéP. 26, at Neapolis, a town swarming with people, 
An appellative in the ablative with in may be further defined by a proper namic in the 
locative: as, duábus in insulis, Melitae et Sami, 7.5, 184, in two islands — at 
Melita ant Samos. in oppidó, Antiochiae, 1/7. 5, 18, 1, within town wal's — 
at Anti». in sécessü, Apollóniae, Suet. Aur. 94, out of town —at Apollonia. 
Or in the ablative: as, in oppidó Citld, N. 5, 3, 4, in the town of Citium. in 
urbe Rómà, L. 59, 14, 7, ia the city of Rome. 


1334. In Plautus, singular town names with stems in -&- or -O- are put in the 
locative ten or tw.lve times, in the ablative with in some fifteen times: ‘Three such 
have only in, never the locative: in Anactorió, Porn. 896, in Seleucia, 77. 
901, in Sparta, oci. 653; furthermore, in Epidamnó, Mes. 267, 380 twice, in 

phesó, 7. 300, WG. 441, 778, and in E idaurd, Cur. 341, 429, E. 540, 541 
$54, but al-o Epidamni, Jen. prof. 51. Ephesi, B. 336, 1047, AG. 6:8, a 

pidauri, E. ^35. Terence, who his only -O- stems, uses the ‘otative six times, 
the ablative with in four times: only with in; in Andrd, Andr. 931, in Imbrd, 
Meco 171, Furthermore in Lémnó, 7A. 873, 1074. but also L&mni, PA. 680, 942, 
1013. Also Miléti, Ad. 634, Rhodi, £u. 107, Sünii, Ex. 519. 


1335. A town name is sometimes put in the ablative with in by assimilation with 
a parallel in : as, in Illyrico, in ipsa Alexandr&à, Af. 11.16, 1, im Jl yricusm, 
an (Cat Acxantrea its dr... Antiochum in Syrià, Ptclemaeum in Alexan- 
dria esse, I.. 42, 25, 7. i? Antiochus was in Syria, Ptolemy at Alexandria. in 
monte Albano Lavinidque, I.. 5. <2, 8, on the Al/an mount and at Lavinium. 
Also without assim lation: as, nàvis et in Caiéta est paráta ndbis et Brun- 
dusil, .[//. S, 3, ^, we Aare a vossel ad chartered, one in Cajeta and one at 
Brun fuum. in Hispali, Caes. (€. 2, 18, 1, £5 Hisfalis, 

1336. With country names, the locative is very exceptional : as, Chersonési, 
Not 2. 4. d£ fao Poununseir Aegypti, Val. M. 4, r, 15, #8 Eeyff.. Similariy 
Accherunti, Pl (Cof. oSu. oo8S, Mir. 000, Tru 240,29 .17heron ; Accherunte 
hawesercncee: Accheruntest, I'l 7o. 431... In sallust, Rómae Numidiae- 
que, /. 33, 4, with assimilation ot Numidiae to Romae. 


1337. (2.) The locatives domi, riri, humi, and rarely orbi, 
are used like proper name. of towns: as, 
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(a.) c€nabd domi, Pl. S¢. 482, / shall dine at home. Metaphorically, 
domi est, náscitur, or habeó, / ca» vet at home, I need not so ati oud for, ot 
/ have in plenty: as, id quidem domi est, A//. 10, 14, 2, a: for that, [have 
myself. With a possessive pronoun or aliénus in agreement, cither the 
locative is used, or the ablative with in; for domui, as. Off. 5, 99, scc 594; 
with other adjectives the ablative with in. (4.) rüri, T. /’%. 565, «up £n the 
country; for rire, see 1344 and 1545. (c.) humi, on the wreuid, or to the 
&round, in Terence first: as, hunc ante nostram iánuam appóne : : obsecró, 
humine? T. Andr. 724, set down this baby at our door : : good gracious ; on the 
ground? iacére humi, C. 1, 26, sleeping on bare ground. (d.) orbi with 
terrae or terrárum: as, amplissimum orbi terrdrum monumentum, V. 
4, 82, the grandest monument in (he wide wide world. 


1338. The locatives belli, older duelli, and militiae are sometimes used in 
contrast with domi: as, domi du.llique, Pl. Caf. pro/. 68, domi bellique, L. 
2, 50, 11, domi militiaeque, 7D. 5, 55, militiae et domi, T. Ad. 495, at home 
and in the field. Rarely without domi: as, belli, AP. 2, 56, militiae. 5. /. 84,2. 


1339 (3-) Other appellatives rarely have the locative: as. proxumae viciniae, 
Pl. B. 205, MG. 273, in the next neighbourhood. terrae, L. 5, 51, 9, in the earth. 
With verbs of suspense, doubt, and distress, and with many adjectives, animi, é/# sosd, 
is not infrequent ; and animi being mistaken for a genitive, mentis is also used: as, 
désipiébam mentis, Pl. £. 153, / was deside myself. Oftener animd (1344). 


1340 Many original locatives have become set as adverbs: as, peregri, abroad. 
Particularly of pronouns: as, illi, 1'l. Av. 249, off there, oftener illic; isti or istic, 
hic ; sometimes further defined by an added expression: as, hic viciniae, T. P/ 95, 
here in the neighbourhood, hic proxumae viciniae, A/G. 273, here in the louse 
next dor. hic in Veneris find méae viciniae, Pl. A. 613. Acre, in the shrine 
of Venus, in my neighbourhood. hic Rémae, Arch. 5, here in Rome. 


1341. The locative proper sometimes derotes time when: as, lüci, dy ght, 
temperi, dctimes, heri or here, yesterday, vesperi, at evening, heri vesperi, 
DO. 2, 13, last evening. In Plautus, di& septimi, Afen. 1156, Per. 260, on the 
seventh day, mane sain€ septimi, Men. 1157. bright and early on the seventh, die 
crastini, Most. 891, tomorrow. Often with an adjective juxtaposed: as, postri- 
did, the day after, postridié mane, Fam. 11, 6, 1, carly next day, cÓtidI£E, each 
day, daily, pridié, the day bcfore. 


(B. THE ABLATIVE USED AS LOCATIVE. 


PLACE IN, ON, OR AT WHICH. 


1342. (1.) Plural proper names of towns and of little 
islands are put in the locative ablative to denote the 
place in or at which action occurs: as, 


mortuus Cümis, L. 2, 21, 5, Ae died at Cumic. Athénis tenue caelum, 
crassum Thébis, Fa/. 7, (n Athens the air ts thin at Thebes it i5 thick. locus 
ostenditur Capreis, Suet. 77^ 62, the face ts pointed out at Capreac. Rarely 
with substantives of action (1301): as, mansidé Formiis, 2/7. 9, §. 1, cae stay 
at Formiae. Withan attribute: Athénis tuis, 44 16, 6, 2, £i your darling 
Athens. Curibus Sabinis, L. I, 18, t, at the Sabine Cures. 
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1343. (2.) Singular proper names of towns with consonant 
stems are oftener put in the locative ablative than in the locative 
proper: as, 

aduléscentium gregés Lacedaemone vidimus, 77D. 5, 77, we have 
«en the companies of youny men ini Lacedaemon. Karthagine, Ads. 16, 4, 2, 
at Cartha;e.. (Tibure, H. E. 1, 8, 12, at 7ióur. Nürbóne, PA. 2, 76, at 
Narby, See 1331. So also Acherunte, l.ucr. 3, 984, in Acheron. Calydóne 
et Naupactd, Caes. C. 3, 35 1, at Calydon and Naufacfus, with Naupáctó 
attracted by Calydóne. ith an attribute: Carthagine Novi, L. 28, 17, 
11, a Mew Carthage. Acherunte profundd, Lucr. 3, 978, tn vasty Acheron. 


1344. (3.) A few general appellatives are used in the locative ablative 
without an attribute, especially in set expressions, to denote the place 
where: as, 


terra marique, /P. 48, by land and sea ; less commonly mari atque 
terra, S. C. 53, 2, dy sea and land. dextrà Piraeus, sinistrá Corinthus, 
Cael. in Fam. 4, S, 4, Piracus on the right, Corinth onthe left. Rarely, rire, 
Pl. Cas. 110, H. £. t, 7, 1, 1 the country, for rüri (1397) So animó, animis, 
with verbs of feeling: as, angor animd, Zr». 7, / am distressed in soul, or 
Tam Aeart-broken. Metaphorically : locó, (a.) i» the right place, also sud 
locó, or in locó. (4.) locd, /4s/ra4 ; numeró, in the category, both with a 
genitive. principió, initio, /» the beginning. 

1345. Certain appellatives, with an attribute, often denote the place where by the 
locative ab'ative; so especially locó, locis, rüre, libró, libris, parte, partibus : 
as, remótó, salübri, amoend locd, Fam.7, 20, 2, in e sequestered, healthy, and 
picturesque nook, idóneO locd, 3, 17, 5, n an advantageous spot. iniquo locd, 
31 51, 1, 0t unsuitable ground. campestribus ac démissis locis, 7, 72, :, in 
lvi and sunken places. rüre med, H. EF. 1, 15, 17, af my own country box. 
rüre paternó, H. &. t, 13, 6o, J, 6, 55, on the ancestral farm. alid libró, Off. 
2, 31, 1»t another book, 


1346. Substantives are often used in the locative ablative with tStus in agree- 
ment. less often with cünctus, omnis, or medius, to denote the place where: as, 
tótà Gallià, 5, 55, 3, a// over Gaul, tótis trepidatur castris, 6, 37, 6, there 
is a panic all over the camp. omnibus oppidis, V. 2, 136, in all the towns. 
omnibus oppidis maritimis, Caes. C. 3, 5, 1, in all the seaports. media urbe, 
L. 1, 33, 8. 4n the heart of Rome, But sometimes in is used, or the accusative with 
per. 

1347. (4.) With country names and most appellatives, the place 
where is generally expressed by the ablative with in. But even with- 
out an attribute, the ablative alone is sometimes used, especially in 
poetry : as, 

Italià, V. 1, 263, /» 7ftaly, litore, V. 1, 184, upon the beach, corde, V. 1, 
25) in heart, pectore, V. 1, 657, iu /reast, thalamo, H. 1, 15, 16, re dower, 
u.neró. V. 1i, 501, o» shoulder, Esquiliis, DN. 3, 63, on the  Esquiline. 
Once in Plautus. Alide, Caf. 330, /» F/is, but cight times in Alide. 

1348. The locative ablative is sometimes used with such verbs as tened and 
recipi6: as, (a.) Ariovistus exercitum castris continuit, 1, 48, 4, Artevistus 
kept his infantry in camp. oppidó sésé continébant, 2, 30, 2, they heft inside 
the town. (4.) oppidis recipere, >, i. i. /» receive inside thsir towns, rex 
ecqu:s est, qui senatérem téctó ac domó nón invitet ? P. 4, 25, és there a 
monar tin the wie aol’ that would not welcome a senator to house and home? 
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1349. The locative ablative is used with fidd and cdnfidd, glórior, laetor, 
nitor, stÓ, and with frétus: as, barbari cónfisi loci natira in acié per- 
màánsérunt, 8, 15, 1, the natives, trusting in the nature of their posit.on, kept 
their s.and in batile array. superidribus victdriis fréti, 3, 21, 1, relying on 
their former victories, For other constructions with these words, see the dictionary. 


TIME AT WHICH OR TIME WITHIN WHICH. 


1350. (1.) The locative ablative is used to denote 
the point of time at which action occurs. 


So particularly of substantives denoting periods or points of time, thus : 
hieme, 5, 1, I, £n the winter. Kalendis, H. £fod. 2, 70, upon the first, i. e. 
of the month. Generally with an attribute: as, primd vére, 6, 3, 4, 1n (^e 
first month of spring. Miartiis Kalendis, ll. 5, 8, 1, upon the first of Marck. 
With a parallel locative (1341): vesperi eddem dié, 47. 8, 5, 1, the evening 
of the same day. 


1351. Words not in themselves denoting periods or points of time, 
are in the same way put in the ablative : as, 


patrum nostrórum memoria, 1, 12, 5, 7% ¢he memory of our fathers. 
nón modo illis Pünicis bellis, sed etiam hac praedónum multitüdine, 
V. 4, 103, not only in the Punic wars of yore, but also in (he present swarm of 
pirates. proxumis comitiis, 7, 67, 7, a£ the last election. spectaculis, Att. 
2, 19, 3, af the shows. Especially substantives of action in -tus or -sus 
(235): as, sÓlis occásQ, 1, 50, 3, a/ sunset. adventü in Galliam Caesaris, 
& 54. 2, af Caesar's arrival in Gaul. eórum adventü, 7, 65, 5, after these 
feoplecume. | discessü céterdrum, C. 1, 7, when the rest went away. 


1352. (2.) The locative ablative is used to denote the space 
of time within which action occurs: as, 


paucis diébus opus efficitur, 6, 9, 4, the joo is finished up in a few days. 
tribus hóris Aduatucam venire potestis, 6, 55, 8, £m three hours you can 
get to Aduatuca. quae hic mónstra fiunt, annó vix possum éloqui, 
Pl. Most. 505, what ghost-transactions take flace here I scarce could tell you in 
a year. cum ad oppidum Senonum Vellaunodünum vénisset, id bidud 
circumváliávit, 7, 11,1, arrrving at Vellaunodunum, a town of the Scnons, 
in two days time he invested it. quicquid est, bidud sciémus, ^/4/f. 9, 14, 2, 
whatever it may be, we shall know in a couple of days. 


1353. The ablative of the time at or within which action occurs is sometimes 
accompanied by in : as, in belló, 6, 1, 3, /n the war. in tempore, T. Han. 301, 
in the nice of time. in aduléscentid, Pl. 2. 410, in my young days. in tali 
tempore, Lucr. 1, 93, L. 22, 35, 7, in such a stress, at such an hour. in boc 
tridud, Pl. Ps. 316, within the next three days Especially of repeated action, in 
the sense of a or every, with numerals: as, ter in annd, Pl. A. 1127, &.4. 132, 
three times a year. in hórà saepe ducentós versüs dictábat, Hi. S. 1, 4.9, 
two hundred verses in am hour he'd offen dictate off. But occasionally without in: 
as. mE deciéns dié On6 extrüdit aedibus, Pl. 4. 7o, ten times a day he 
tàrusts me from the house, septiéns dié, L. 28, 6, 10, seven times a day. 
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1354. An ablative of the time within which action occurs is sometimes followed 
by a relative pronoun sentence, with the relative pronoun likewise in the ablative: as, 
quadriduó, quó haec gesta sunt, rés ad Chrysogonum défertur, RA. 
20, within the four days space in which this occurred, the incident is reported to 
Chrysogonus,i.e.four days after this occurred. diébus decem, quibus materia 
coepta erat conportári, omni opere effectd, 4, 18, 1, the job being all done 
ten days after the carting of the stuff had begun. 


1355. The ablative is exceptionally used to denote duration of time: as, 


tótà nocte continenter iérunt, 1, 26, 5, ‘icy went on and on all night 
without interruption. Regularly, however, the accusative (1151); but the 
ablative is common in inscriptions. 





III. THE INSTRUMENTAL ABLATIVE. 
(A. THE ABLATIVE OF ATTENDANCE. 


THE ABLATIVE OF ACCOMPANIMENT. 


1356. A few indefinite designations of military forces denote accompani- 
ment by the ablative alone, or oftener with cum: as, 


(«.) ad castra Caesaris omnibus cópiis contendérunt. 2, 7, 3, ¢écy 
marched upon Caesar's camp with all their forces. omnibus cdpiis ad Iler- 
dam proficiscitur, Caes. C. I, 41, 2, Ae marches before Jlerda, horse, foot, and 
dragoons. (5.) is civitati persuasit, ut cum omnibus cópiis exirent, i, 2, 1, 
well, this man induced the community to emigrate in a body, bag and baggage. 


1357. The participles iünctus and conifinctus take the ablative of the thing 
joined with: as, défénsióne iüncta laudatid, Zr. 162, a exlogy combined witha 
defence. But sometimes the ablative with cum is used, or the dative (1186). 


THE ABLATIVE OF MANNER. 


1358. (1.) Certain substantives without an attribute are put in the 
ablative alone to denote manner; but usually substantives without an 
attribute have cum. 


(a.) Such adverbial ablatives are iüre and initirid, ratióne et vi, si- 
lentió, vitid, órdine, sponte, cónsuétüdine, &c.: as, Arátus iüre laud&tur, 
OF. 2, 81, Ld ratus is JuMy admired. iniürià suspectum, C. I, 17, wronzfully 
susfected, in omnibus, quae ratióne docentur et vià, O. 116, én everything 
that is taught with philosothi: methed.  silentid &égressus, 7, 98. 2, going 
oul in sence. ce&nsÓrés vitid creáti, I. 6, 27, 5, censors trregularly af- 
feinted. 6rdine cüncta exposuit, l. 3, so. 4, Ze fold the whole story from 
besinnine to ond, ioe. With all the particulars. (^) With cum: face rem 
hanc cum cira geras, Vl. /’er. 198, sec that this job with care thou dost 
cum virtütc vivere, /iv. 3, 29, (o dire curtuoustvy. 


1359. (2.) The ablative of a substantive with an attribute is 
often used to denote manner, sometimes with cum : as, 
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(a.) i pede faustd, H. £. 2, 2, 37, go with a blessing on thy foot, dat 
sonitü magnó stragem, l.ucr. 1, 255, // deals destruction with a mighty roar. 
ferárum ritü sternuntur, L. 5, 44, 6. tAcy throw themselves down beast-fashion. 
apis Matinae more modóque operósa carmina fingo, I. 4, 2, 27, £s way 
ind wise of Matin tee laborious lays I mould. ‘indoctus’ dicimus brevi 
prima littera, 'insánus' próductà, 'inhümánus' brevi, ‘infélix’ longa, 
O 159. we pronounce indoctus with the first letter short, insanus with it long, 
inhümánus wth it short, infelix with it long (167). ternó cónsurgunt órdine 
rémi, V. 5, 120, wth triple bank cach time in concert rise the oars. (6.) Allo- 
broges magn& cum cürá suds finEs tuentur, 7, 65, 3, the Allobrogans 
vuard their own territory with great care. 


1360. With a substantive meaning way or manner, as MOS, ritü, &c , feeling 
ot intention, as hác mente, aequdé animó, condition, as eà condicióne, or a 
part of the body, as in nüdÓ capite, /«areAecaded, cum is not used. 


1361. Other expressions denoting manner, particularly prepositional expressions 
with per, may be found in the dictionary: as, per dolum, 4, 13, 1, dy deceit, per 
iocum, ^er. 2, 96, in fun, per litteràás, At. 5, 21, 13, dy letter, in writing, per 
vim, RA. 32, violently, per praestigias, V. 4, 53, dy some hocus pocus or other, 
&c., &c. Sometimes the ablative with ex. 


THE ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE. 


1362. (1.) The ablative of a substantive, with a 
predicate participle in agreement, is used to denote 
an attendant circumstance of an action. 


In this construction, which is called the AdAlative Absolute, (a.) the present 
participle is sometimes used: as, nülló hoste prohibente incolumem le- 
gidnem in Nantuátis perdüxit, 3. 6, 5, «7/2 no enemy hindering, he con- 
ducted the legion in safety to the Nantuates. Much oftener, however, (4) the 
perfect participle: as, hdc respónsó dató discessit, 1, 14. 7, this answer 
given he went away. (c.) The future participle is also used in the ablative 
absolute from Livy on: as, hospite ventüró, cessabit némo tuórum, J. 
14, 59, a visitor to come, your slaves will bustle each and all. 


1363. A predicate ablative with a participle meaning made, keft, chosen, or the 
like, occurs in Cicero, Caesar, Nepos, and Livv, but is rare (1167): as, Dolabella 
hoste décrétd, PA. 11, 16, Dolabella having been voted an enemy of the state. 


13 The perfect participles of deponents used actively in the ablative absolute, 
are chi those of intransitive usc, such as nátus, mortuus, ortus, profectus. 
From Sallust on, other perfect deponent participles also are used actively with an ac- 
cusative. Cicero and Caesar usea few deponent participles, such as émeritus, 
pactus, partitus, d&populatus, as passives, and later authors use many other 
participles so. 


1365. (2.) The ablative of a substantive, with a predicate 
noun in agreement, is often used to denote an attendant cir- 
cumstance of an action : as, 
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brevitátem secütus sum té magistrd, Fm. 11, 25, 1, / aimed at brevity 
with you as « teacher. nátus dis inimicis, Pl A/ost. 5605, born under wruth of 
gods. M. Messálá et M. Pisóne cónsulibus, 1, 2, 1, sa the consulship of 
Messala and Piso. istd praetóre vénit Syrácüsás, / 4, 61, im the defen- 
dant's practorship he came lo Syracuse. 


1366. ‘The nominative quisgue, plerique, or ipse, sometimes accompanies 
the ablative absolute: as, causa ipse pró sé dicta, damnatur, L. 4, 44, 10, Ae 
ts condemned after pleading his case in person. 


1367. The ablative absolute may denote in a loose way various re- 
lations which might be more distinctly expressed by subordinate sen- 
tences. 

So particularly: (a.) Time: as, tertiá initaé vigiliá exercitum &dücit, 
Caes. C. 3, 54, 2, at (he beginning of (he third wath he leads the army out. 
(^.) Cause or means: as, C. Fláminium Caelius religióne negléctá ceci- 
disse apud Trásuménum scribit, DJ. 2, 8, Cueltus writes (hat. Fluminius 
fell at. Trasumene in consequence of his neglect of religious vbservances. 
(c.) Concession: as, id paucis défendentibus expugnáre nón potuit, 2, 
12. 2, though the defenders were few, he could not take it by storm. (d.) Hy- 
pothesis: as, quae potest esse vitae iücunditás subla&tis amicitiis ? /* 
80, what Measure cun there be in life, if you take friendships away? (e.) De- 
scription: as, domum vénit capite obvolütó, 74. 2, 77, he came home with 
his head all muffled up. 

1368. It may be seen from the examples above that a change of construction is 
often desirable in translating the ablative absolute. Particularly so in many set idio- 
matic expressions: as, NOMA interposita mora, Cae». C. 5, 75, 1, £witÁowt a mtu 
ment's delay, instantly. equó admissó, 1, 22, 2, equó citata, Caes. C. 3. 96. 3, 
fll gallop.  clámóre sublatd, 7, 12, 5, with a round of checrs. bene ré gestá 
salvos redeó, Pl. 7ri. 1182, crowned with success [ come back safe and sound. 


1369. The substantive of the ablative absolute usually denotes a different 
person or thing from any in the main sentence. But exceptions to this usage 
sometimes occur : as, 


quibus auditis, eós domum remittit, 4, 21. 6, after listening lo these meen, 
he sents them home again Si ego m& sciente paterer, Pl. MG. 559, ;/ / 
should wittingly myself allow, more emphatic than sciéns. sé iüdice n&mo 
nocéns absolvitur, J. 13, 2, “/mself the judge, no criminal gets free. 


1370. 'l'wo ablatives absolute often occur together, of which the first indicates the 
time, circumstances, or cause of the second: as, exauditó cláàmóre perturb&tis 
Srdinibus, 2, 11, 5, he ranks being demoralized from hearing the shouts. cÓn- 
sümptis omnibus t&lis gladiis déstrictis, Caes. C. 1, 46. 1, drawing their 
swords after expending all their missiles. 


1371. The substantive is sometimes omitted in the ablative absolute, particularly 
when it is a general word for a person or a thing which is explained by a relative: as, 
praemissis, qui repürgárent iter, L. 44. 4, 11, sending sappers and miners 
ahead to clear a way. relátis órdine, quae vidissent, L. 42, 25, 2, telline 
circumstantially all they had seen. : 


1372. The ablative neuter of some perfect participles is used impersonally (1011) 
This use is rare in old Latin, in classical Latin commonest in Cicero, and afterward: 
in Livy: as, auspicatd, D.V. 2, 1i, with aufirs taken sortitó, V. a», 126. fos 
being drawn, or by fot, Such ablatives readily become adverbs (704). Substantives 
ate also sometimes used alone: as. austr6, Div 2.38. when the wind is. sewth. 
tranquillitate, lin AP. 8, 20, 6, when it is calm. Serénó, Lo 37. 3, V. the dai 
Cony clear. ! DC 
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1373. The ablative neuter of some perfect participles is occasionally used in agree- 
ment with a sentence or an infinitive: as, cógnitó vivere Ptolomaeum, L. 33 
t^ 5, 4 being known that Ptolomy was alive. ‘This construction is not used in old 

tin, and is rare in classical Latin, but common in Livy and Tacitus. So adjectives 
also: as, incertó quid vitdrent, L. 25, 36, 12, if not being obvious what they were 
to steer clear of. 


1374. The ablative absolute is sometimes attended, especially in Livy and Tacitus, 
by an explanatory word, such as etsi, tamen, nisi, quasi, quamquam, or 
quamvis : as, etsi aliqué acceptd détrimentó, tamen summa exercitüs 
salvi, Caes. C. 1, 67, 5, though with some loss, yet with the safety of the army asa 
whole, 


THE ABLATIVE OF QUALITY. 


1375. The ablative with an adjective in agreement or with a 
limiting genitive is used to denote quality, either predicatively 
or attributively: as, 


(a.) Predicatively: capilló sunt prómissÓ, 5, 14. 3, /Acy have long hair, 
or let their hair grow long. singulári fuit industria, N. 24, 3, 1, Ae Aad wt. 
paralleled activity. animó bond's, Pl. Aul. 732, be of youd cheer. ad flümen 
Genusum, quod ripis erat impeditis, Caes. C 5,7 i 4. to the river Genusus, 
which had impracticable banks. (6.) Attributively: difficili transit flümen 
ripisque praeruptis, 6, 7, 5, a river hurd (o cross and with steep banks. inter- 
fectus est C. Gracchus, clárissimó patre, avd, maidribus, C. I, 4, Gruc- 
«hus was done to death, a man with an illustrious father, grandfather, and 
ancestors in general (1044). bds cervi figürá, 6, 26, 1, an ox with the shupe 
of a stag. Compare the genitive of quality (1239). 


THE ABLATIVE OF THE ROUTE TAKEN. 


1376. The instrumental ablative is used with verbs of motion to 
denote the route taken : as. 


Aurélia vid profectus est, C' 2, 6, he Aas vone off hy the Aurelia Road. 
omnibus viis sémitisque essedàriós ex silvis émittébat, 5, 19, 2, Ae kept 
ending his chariot men out by all possible highways und byways. his pontibus 
pábulátum mittébat, Caes. C. 1, 40, 1, dy these bridges he sent foraging. 
frümentum Tiberi vénit, L. 2, 34, 5, «ome vrain came by the Tiber. lupus 
EK squilina porta ingressus per portam Capénam prope intáctus évidse- 
rat, L. 33, 26, 9, a wolf that rame in town by the Esguiline gute had got out 
through the Capene gate, almost unscathed This construction gives rise to 
-mc adverbs : see 707. The ablative of the route is sometimes used with a 
substantive of action (1301): as. návigátió inferd, ///. 9. 5, 1, the cruise by the 
lower sea. eOdem flimine invectió, 4.7. c, 70, entrance by the same river. 


(BR) THE INSTRUMENTAL PROPER. 
THE ABLATIVE OF INSTRUMENT OR MEANS. 


1377. The ablative is used to denote the instru- 
ment or means: as, 
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pugnábant armis, II. S. 1, 3, 103, (ley fought with arms. clár& oculis 
vided, sum pernix pedibus, manibus móbilis, Pl. 37G. 630, / can see dis- 
linctly with my eyes, L’m nimble with my legs, and active with my arms. 
iuvabd aut ré té aut opera aut cónsilió bono, Pl. 7's. 19, 7'7/ Aclp thee 
either with my purse or hand or good advice. lacte et carne vivunt, pelli- 
busque sunt vestiti, 5, 14, 2, hey live on milk and meat, and they are clad in 
skins. contentus paucis léctóribus, Hl. S. I, 10, 74, content with readers 
few. centénaque arbore flüctum verberat, V. 10, 207, and with an hundred 
beams at every stroke the wave he smites. Rarely with substantives denoting 
action (1301) : as, gestdrés linguis, auditórés auribus, Pl. /’s. 429, refur- 
ers with their tongucs and listeners with (heir ears. teneris labellis mollés 
morsiunculae, Pl. /’s. 67 *, caressing bites with velvet lips. 


1378. When the instrument is a person, the accusative with per is used: as, 
haec quoque per explóratórés ad hostés déferuntur, 6, 7, 9, this too is re- 
forted to the enemy through the medium of scouts, Or a circumlocution, such as 
virtüte, benefició, benignitate, or especially operd, with a genitive or posses- 
sive; as, deüm virtüte multa bona bene parta habémus, Pl. 771. 346, 
thanks to the gods, we've many a pretty penny prettily put by. mead opera ta: 
rentum recépisti, C.V. 11, // was throuch me you got Tarentum back. Rarely 
the ablative of a person, the person being then regarded as a thing: as, iacent suis 
testibus, MZ. 47, they are cast by their own witnesses. 


1379. The instrumental ablative is used with the five deponents fruor, 
fungor, potior, ütor, véscor, and several of their compounds, and with 
üsus est and opus est: as, 


pace numquam fruémur, 72. 7, 19, we never shall enjoy ourselves with 
peace, i.e. we never shall enjoy peace. fungar vice cdtis, H. AP. 304, 7 
play the whetstone’s part. castris nostri potiti sunt, 1, 26, 4, our people made 
themselves masters of the cams. vestra opera ütar, L. 3, 46, 8, / will avasl 
myself of your services. carne véscor, 72D. 5,90, / /fve om meat. opust 
chlamyde, Pl. 7. 734, there is a job with a cloak, Y. e. we need a cloak. 


1380. Instead of the instrumental ablative, some of the above verbs take the ac- 
cusative occasionally in old and post-Augustan Latin: thus, i1 Plautus, Terence, Cato, 
always abütor, also fungor, except once in Terence; fruor in Cato and T 
and perfungor in Lucretius, once cach; potior twice in Plautus and three times in 
Terence, often also the genitive (1202). The gerundive of these verbs is commonly 
used personally in the passive, as if the verbs were regularly used transitively (2244). 


1381. ütor often has a second predicative ablative : as, administris druidibus 
ütuntur, 6, 16, 2, trey use the druids as assistants. facili mé Gtétur patre, T. 
Hau. 217, an easy-going father he will find in me. 


1382. üsus est and opus est sometimes take a neuter participle, especially in 
old Latin: as, visO Opust cautóst opus, Pl. Caf. 225, there's need of sight, 
there's need of care. Sometimes the ablative with a predicate participle : as, celeri- 
ter mi eó homine conventóst opus, Pl. Cur. 302, / needs must see that man 
at once. 


1383. With opus est, the thing wanted is often made the subject nominativ: 
or subject accusativ *, with opus in the predicate: as, dux nóbis et auctor opus 
est, Jon. 2, 0, 4, we ned a leader and adviser, Usually so when the thing needed 
is a neuter adjective or neuter Pronoun; as, multa sibi opus esse, P. 1 126, thes 
he needed much. X genitive dependent on opus is found once or twice in late Lati 
(1227). 
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1384. üsus est is employed chiefly in comedy, but also once or twice in Cicero, 
Lucretius, Vergil, and Livy. Once with the accusative; üsust hominem astü- 


tum, Pl. Ps. 355, here's need of a sharp man. 
THE ABLATIVE OF SPECIFICATION. 


1385. The instrumental ablative is used to denote that in 
respect of which an assertion or a term is to be taken: as, 


temporibus errasti, PA. 2, 23, you huve slipped up in your chronology. 
excellébat áctióne, Zr. 215, Ais forte lay in delivery. Helvétii reliquós 
Gallós virtüte praecédunt, t, t. 4, te //e/vetians outdo the rest of the Kelts 
in bravery. hi omnés lingui, institütis, legibus inter sé differunt, 1, 1, 2, 
these people all differ from each other in language, usages, and laws. — sunt 
quidam hominés nón ré sed nómins, Off. 1, 105, some people are human 
6cirt!'5 not in reality bul in name. tna Suéba nátióne, altera Nórica, 1, 55, 
4, one woman a Suche by birth, the other Noric. vicistis cochleam tarditü- 
dine, Pl. Poen. 532, you "ve beaten snail in slowness. déméns 1üdició volgi, 
H. .5. 1, 6,97, mad in the judyementof theworld | sapiunt mea sententià, I. 
PA 335, i my opinion they are wise. meà quidem sententia, CAL. 56, in 
my humble opinion. quis iüre peritior commemorári potest ? C/u. 107, 
who can be named (Aat 15 better versed in the law ? 


THE ABLATIVE OF FULNESS. 


1386. The instrumental ablative is used with verbs of abound- 
ing, filling, and furnishing: as, 


villa abundat porcó, haedó, agnd, C.M. 56, the country place is running 
ver with swine, kid, and lamb. tótum montem hominibus compléri ius- 
Sit, 1, 24, 3, Ae gave orders for the whole mountain to be covered over with men. 
Magdnem poena adfécérunt, N. 23, 8, 2, they visited Mago with punish- 
ment. legiónés nimis pulcris armis praeditás, Pl. dm. 218, drigades in 
voodliestarms arrayed. cónsulàri imperió praeditus, Ps. 55, vested with the 
authority of consul. For the genitive with compleó and impleó, see 1293. 


1387. The ablative is sometimes used with adjectives of fulness, instead of the 
regular genitive (1263). Thus, in later Latin, rarely with plénus : as, maxima 
quaeque domus servis est pléna superbis, J. 5. 66, a grand establishment 
caduarys full of stuck-up slaves. et ille quidem plénus annis abiit, plénus 
1onóribus, Plin. Ap. 2, 1, 7, well, as for him, he has passed away, full of years 
tad full of honours, Soin Cicero and Caesar, once each. Also with dives in poe- 
ry, and, from Livy on. in prose. With refertus, the ablative of things is common, 
shile persons are usually in the genitive (1263). With onustus, the ablative is gen- 
orally used, rarely the genitive. 


THE ABLATIVE OF MEASURE, EXCHANGE, AND PRICE. 


1388. The instrumental ablative is used with verbs of meas- 
uring and of exchanging, and in expressions of value and price: 
as, 
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(a.) quod magnós hominés virtüte métimur, N. 18, 1, 1, decause we 
gauge great men by their merit. (6.) n&mó nisi victor pace bellum mütá- 
vit, S. C. §8, 15, nobody except a conqueror has ever exchanyed war for peace. 
(c.) haec signa séstertitiim sex millibus quingentis esse véndita, P. 4, 12, 
that these statues were sold for sixty-five hundred sesterces. aestimavit déna- 
riis 111, V. 3, 214, Ae valued tt at three denars. trigintaé millibus dixistis eum 
habitüre, Cac/. 17, you have said he pays thirty thousand rent. quod nón 
opus est, Asse cárum est, Cato in Sen. Ef. 94, 28, whut you don't need, at 
a penny i5 dear. hem, istic verbum, mea voluptas, vilest viginti minis, 
Pl. Most. 297, bless me, that compliment, my charmer, were at twenty minas 
cheap. 


1389. With mütó and commütó, the ablative usually denotes the thing re- 
ceiv But sometimes in Plautus, and especially in Horace, Livy, and late prose, it 
denotes the thing parted with : as, cür valle permütem Sabina divitiis ope- 
rdésidres? H. 3, 1, 47, why change my Sabine dale for wealth that brings more 
care? Similarly with cum in the prose of Cicero's age : as, mortem cum vit& 
commütàáre, Sulp. in Fam. 4, 5, 3, to exchauge life for death. 


1390. The ablative of price or valuc is thus used chiefly with verbs or 
verbal expressions of bargaining, buvin: or selling, hiring or fetting, costing, 
being cheap or dear. Also with aest.m6. of a definite price, and sometimes 
magnó, permagnó (1273). 


1391. The ablatives thus used, are (a.) those of general substantives of 
value and price, such as pretium, (^.) numerical designations of money, 
or (c.) neuter adjectives of quantity, magnó, permagnó, quam plürimó, 
parvó, minimó, nihiló, nónnihiló : as, magnó decumas véndidi, MV. 3, 40, 
I sold the tithes at a high figure. For tanti and quanti, plüris and minóris, 
sce 1274. 


1392. The ablative is also used with dignus and indignus: as, 


digni maiórum locó, Avr. 2, 1, swell worthy of the high standing of their 
ancestors. nülla vx est audita populi Rómáàni maiestáte indigna, 7, 17, 
3. not a word was heard out of keeping with the grandeur of Rome. See also 
dignor in the dictionary. Similarly in Plautus with condigné, decdrus, 
decet, aequé, aequos. For the genitive with dignus, see 1269; for the 
accusative with dignus and a form of sum, 1144. 


THE ABLATIVE OF THE AMOUNT OF DIFFERENCE. 


1393. The instrumental ablative is used: to. denote 


the amount of difference. 


This ablative is used with anv words whatever of comparative or of super- 
lative meaning: as, Gnd di& longidrem ménsem faciunt aut bidud, PF. 2, 
129. they make the month longer by a day, or cen by two days. ubl adbibit 
plis pauló, T. flan. 220, when he Das drunk a drop foo muck. nummd 
divitior, Pl. 7+. 1323, a penny richer. bidud post, t, 47, T, two days after. 
multis ante di&bus. 7. 9. 4. muy dave before. paucis ante diEbus, C. 3.5 
a fee days azo nimió praestat, Pl. 7. 396, "is ever so much better. m 
mialim, Ar. 183, / weuld much rather. multó maxima pars, C. 4, 17 
the largest part by far. 
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1394- In expressions of time, the accusative is sometimes used with post, less 
frequently with ante, as prepos.tions, ins:eal of the ablative of difference : as, post 
paucós diés, L. 21, 51, 2, post die  paucós, L. 37, 13, 6, paucós post diés, 

e 33) 39, 2, after a few days. paucós ante dies, L. 39, 28, 4, diés ante 
paucós, L. 31, 24, 5, a few days befure. With this prepositional construction, 
ordinals are common: as, post diem tertium, 4, 9,1, after the third day, accord- 
ing to the Roman way of reckoning, i. e. the next day but one. 


1395. (1.) When the time before or after which anything occurs is de- 
noted by a substantive, the substantive is put in the accusative with ante or 
post: as, 

pauld ante tertiam vigiliam, 7, 24, 2, a /:ttle before the third watch. 
biduó ante victóriam, Zum. 10, 14, 1, the day but one before the victory. 
paucis diébus post mortem Africani, Z. 3, a few days after the death of 
Africanus. 


1396. Sometimes in late writers, as Tacitus, Pliny the younger, and Suetonius, a 
genitive is loosely used: as, sextum post cládis annum,-Ta. 1, 62, i.e. sextd 
post cládem annó, six years after the humiliating defeat. post decimum 
mortis annum, Plin. Ef. 6, 10, 3, fen years after his death. Similarly intra 
sextum adoptiónis diem, Suet. Gald. 17, not longer than sx dcys after the 
adoption-da y. 


1397. (2.) When the time before or after which anything occurs is de- 
noted by a sentence, the sentence may be introduced : 


(2.) By quam: as, post diem tertium gesta rés est quam dixerat, 
Mil A4, st look place two days after he said it, NNith quam, post is sometimes 
omitted. Or (4.) less frequently by cum: as, quem triduó, cum his da- 
bam litters, exspectábam, Planc. in Fam. 10, 23, 3, /am looking for him 
three days after this writing (1601). For a relative pronoun sentence, see 
1354 

1398. Verbs of surpassing sometimes have an accusative of extent (1151): as, 
mirámur hunc hominem tantum excellere céteris? /P. 39, are we sur- 
prised that this man so far outshines everybody else? | With comparatives, the 
accusative is rare: as, aliquantum iniquior, T. Hau. 201, somewhat too hard. 
Similarly permultum ante, fam. 3, 11, 1, long long before. 

1399. In numerical designations of distance, the words intervallum and err- 
tium are regularly put in the ablative: as, Téx vi milium passuum intervals 
À Saburr& cónséderat, Caes. C. 2, 38, 3, the hing had pitched six miles awcy 
from Saówrra. So somctimes mille: as, nulibus passuum vi a Caesaris 
castris sub monte cónsédit, 1, 48, 1. Sce 1152. 


TWO OR MORE ABLATIVES COMBINED. 


1400. Two or more ablatives denoting different relations are 
often combined in the same sentence: as, 

Menippus, meó iüdició (1335) tótà Asia (1346) illis temporibus (1350) 
disertissimus, Br. 315. Menip^us, in my opinion the most gifted speaker of 
that day i all. Asia. híc habita Sratibne (1362) militibus studio (1316) 
pugnae ardentibus (1570) tuba (1377) signum dedit, Caes. C. 3, 90, 4, 
seciny that his soldiers were hot for battle after this speech, he gave the signal 
by trumpet. 
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USE OF CASES WITH PREPOSITIONS. 


1401. Two cases, the accusative and the ablative, 
are used with prepositions. 


1402. Prepositions were originally adverbs which served to 
define moie exactly the meaning of a verb. 


Thus, endo, /#, on, the older form of in, is an adverb, in an injunction 
occurring in a law of the Twelve Tables, 451 5.c., manum endo iacitó, 
let him lay hand on. Similarly, trans, over, in tránsque dató, and Ae must 
hand over, Y. e. tráditóque. 


1403. In the course of time such adverbs became verbal prefixes; the verbs com- 
pounded with them may take the case, accusative or ablat;ve, required by the meaning 
of the compound. ‘Thus, amicós adeoO, / go to my friends (1137); urbe exed, 
/ go out of town (1302). 


1404. For distinctness or emphasis, the prefix of the verb may be repeated before 
the case: as, ad amicós adeó; ex urbe exed. And when it is thus separately 
expressed before the case, it may be dropped from the verb: as, ad amicós e3; ex 
urbe eó 


1405. The preposition thus detached from the verb becomes an 
attendant on a substantive. and serves to show the relation of th: 
substantive in a sentence more distinctly than the case alone could 


1406. A great many adverbs which are never used in composition with 
a verb likewise become prepositions: as, apud, circiter, infra, iüxtá, póne, 
propter, Xc, &c. The intlected forms of substantives, pridi&, postridi& 
(1413), tenus (1420). and fini (1419), are also sometimes used as preposi- 
tions. And vicem (1145), causa, gratia, nómine, ergd (1257), resemble 
prepositions closcly in meaning. 


1407. A trace of the original adverbial use of prepositions is sometimes retained, 
chiefly in poctry, when the prey is separated from its word by what is called Zwesis 
as, Ire inque gredi, i. e. Ingredique, Lucr. 4, S87, fo walk and to step off. per 
mihi mirum visum est, 20. 1, 214, Passing strange it seemed to me. 


1408. Even such words as are used almost exclusively as prepositions sometimes 
retain their original adverbial meaning also: as, adque adque, E. in Gell. 10, 20. 2. 
and uf and uf, and on and on, or amd nearer still and still more near. occisis ad 
hominum milibus quattuor, 2, 35, 5, a£ow£. four thousand men being killed. 
susque déque, -f//. 14, 6, 1, uf and doen, fofsy turvy, no matter how. 


1409. On the other hand, some verbal prefixes are never used as separate prepos:- 
tions with a substantive, These are called /xsefparatle Prepositions; they are- 
amb-, roun/. an-, uf, dis-, in ‘wo, pore, towards, réd-, back. Usually also 
séd-, afart (1417). 


-— — — — 


PREPOSITIONS USED WITH THE ACCUSATIVE. 


1410. The accusative is accompanied by the following 
prepositions : 
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ad, fo, adversus or adversum, /owards, against, ante, in composition 
also antid-, Zefore, apud, near, at, circa, circum, circiter, round, about, cis, 
citra, this side of, contra, opfosile to, erga, towards, extra, outside, infra, 
^, low, inter, between, intra, within, iixta, near, ob, against, penes, in the 
possession of, per, through, pone, post, in Plautus postid, poste, pos, behind, 
praeter, fast, prope (propius, proximé), propter, #eav, secundum, after, 
subter, uader, supra, above, trans, across, uls, ultra, deyond. For the 
various shades of mcaning and applications of these prepositions, see the 
dictionary. 


1411. Prepositions which accompany the accusative may be 
easily remembered in this order: 


ante, apud, ad, adversum, 
circum, cis, ob, trans, secundum, 
penes, póne, prope, per, 

post, and all in -à and -ter. 


1412. Of the above named words some are not used as prepositions till 
a relatively late period. 


Thus, infri is first used as a preposition by Terence and once only; circá 
somewhat before and citrá about Cicero's time; ultra first by Cato; iüxtá 
by Varro. In Cicero iüxtá is still used only as an adverb, in Caesar and 
Nepos as a preposition. 

1413. The substantive forms pridié, the day before, and postridi€é, the day 
after, are sometimes used with an accusative like prepositions, mostly in Cicero, to 
denote dates: as, pridié nónàás Maids, Avs. 2, 11, 2, the day before the nones o 
Mag, i. e. 6 May. postridié lüdós A pollináris, 74/7. 16, 4, 1, the day after t. 
games of Apollo, i. e. 6 July. For the genitive with these words, see 1232. 

I414. The adverb vorsus or versus, wards, occurs as a post positive (1434) 
preposition rarely: once in Sallust, Acgyptum vorsus, J. 19, 3, Egyftward's, in 
Cicero a few times, twice in Pliny the elder. usque, even fo, occurs with names of 
towns in Terence (once), Cicero, and later; with appellatives in Cato (once) and late 
writers, 

1415. clam, secret/y, is ordinarily an adverb. But in old Latin it is used often 
as a pr ition, unknown fo, with an accusative of a person. Terence has once the 
diminutive form clanculum, Ad. 32. With the ablative only in the MSS. of Caesar, 
once, Clam vóbis, C. 2, 32, 8, without your knowledge, and in Bell. Afr. 11, 4. 


1416. subter, under, is used in poetry, once by Catullus and once by Vergil, 
with the locative ablative: as, Rhoet@5 subter litore, Cat. 65, 7, denecath Rhoe- 
tecum s strand. 


PREPOSITIONS USED WITH THE ABLATIVE. 


1417. The ablative is accompanied by the following preposi- 
tions : 

abs, ab, or &, from, cdram, face to face, dt, down from, from, of, ex or 
€, out of, prae, at the fore, in front of, prO, before, quom or cum, wih, sine, 
without. In official or legal language, also s&d or s&, without. For the dif- 
ferent classes of ablatives with these prepositions, see 1297-1300; for the 
various shades of meanings and applications, see the dictionary. 
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1418. Prepositions which accompany the ablative may be 
easily remembered in this order: 
abs (ab, à), cum, coram, dé, 
prae, pro, sine, ex (or €). 


I419. The ablative fini, as far as, is used in old Latin as a preposition with the 
ablative. as, osse fini, Pl. Men. 859, down to the bone. operitd terra radi- 
cibus fini, Cato, RA. 28, 2, cover with lim the length of the roots. Also, as a 
real substantive, with a genitive (1255): as, ansárum infimürum fini, Cato, AK. 
113, 2, up to the bottom of the handles. Rarely fine, and before the genitive: as, 
fine genüs, O. 10, 537, as far as the knee. 


1420. tenus, the /ength, was originally a substantive accusative (1151). From 
Cicero on, it is used as a preposition with the ablative, and standing after its case: as, 
Tauró tenus, D. 36, not further than Taurus. pectoribus tenus, L. 21, 54, 
quite up to the breast, hüctenus, ‘thus far, only thus far. Also, as a real su 
stantive, with a genitive, usually a plural, mostly in verse (1232): as, labrórum 
tenus, Lucr. 1, 940, the length of the lips, up to the lips. C&marum tenus, 
Cael. in Fam. 8, 1, 2, as far as Cumae. 


I421. The adverbs palam, in fresence of, procul, apart from, either near or 
far, simul, with, are rarely used in poetry and late prose as prepositions with the 
ablative. Coram occurs but once as a preposition (inscriptional) before Cicero's time. 
absque with the ablative occurs once each in Cicero and Quintilian; in Plautus and 
Terence only in a coordinate prutasis (1701; 2110). 


PREPOSITIONS USED WITH THE ACCUSATIVE OR 
THE ABLATIVE. 


1422. l'wo cases, the accusative and the ablative, are accompanied by 
the prepositions in, older endo, indu, ;/»/o, 7n, sub, wader, and super, oer, 
on. 


1423. (1.) in and sub accompany the accusative of the end 
of mction, the locative ablative of rest: as, 


(a.) in cüriam vénimus, P. 4, 138, we went to the senate-house. in 
vincla coniectus est, V. 5. 17, ke was Put in irons. hic pigus eius exer- 
citum sub iugum miserat, 1, 12, 5, ‘his canton had sent his army under 
the yote.. (^.) erimus in castris, PA. 12, 28, we shall be im camp. — viridi 
membra sub arbutó stratus, H. 1, 1,21, stretched out — his Limbs — all under 
an aróute preen. 


1424. Verbs of rest sometimes have in with the accusative, because of 
an implied idea of motion. And, conversely, verbs of motion ‘sometimes 
have in with the ablative, because of an implied idea of rest: as, 


(4.) mihi in mentem fuit, Pl. Am. 180, it popped into my head, i.e. 
came in and is in (compare venit hoc mi in mentem, Pl. 444. 326. in eius 
potestátem venire nólébant, P. 1, 150. in eórum potestátem portum fu- 
türum intellegébant, J” 5. 95, they Anew full well the haven would get under 
the control of these people). (5.) Caesar exercitum in hibernis conlocivit, 
3. 29, 3. Caesar. put the army away in winter quarters, i.e. put them into and 
left them in. eam in lectó conlocárunt, T. Ew. «03. they laid the lady on 
her couch So commonly with locó. conlocó, stat, cSnstitus, pond, and 
its compounds. For expóno and impóno, see the dictionary. 
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1425. (2.) Super accompanies the ablative when it has colloquially the sense of 
dé, abuut,in reference to: as, hac super ré scribam ad té Régid, Azz. 16, 6, 1, 
[4 write you about this from Regium. 1n other senses, the accusative, but sume- 
times in poetry the ablative, chiefly in the sense of on: as, ligna super focó 
largé repónéns, H. 1, 9, 5, piiny on hearth the faggots high. nocte super 
media, V. 9, 61, a£ dead of night. paulum silvae super his, H. S. 2, 6, 5, 
a bit of wood to crown the whole. 


COMBINATION OF SUBSTANTIVES BY A PREPOSITION. 


1426. (1.) Two substantives are sometimes connected by a preposition, 
to indicate certain attributive relations (1043) ; such are particularly: 


(a.) Place: as, illam pugnam navalem ad Tenedum, Mur. 33, the sea- 
ht off Tenedus. excessum € vita, Zn. 3, 60, the departure from life. 
(^.) Source, origin, material: as, ex Aethiopia ancillulam, T. £u. 165, a 
Jady's maid. from Acthiopta. pócula ex aurd, |. 4, 62, bowls of gold (1314). 
(«.) Direction of action, connection, separation : as, amor in patriam, 77. 103, 
lave of country. | vestra erga mé voluntas, C. 4, 1, your vood will towards 
mc. proelium cum Tüscis ad laniculum, L 2, $2, 7, the battle with the 
Tuscans at Faniculum. vir sine metü, 7D. 5, 48, a man devoid of fear (1043). 


1427. (2.) Very commonly, however, other constructions are used, even 
t» indicate the relations above: as, 


bellum Venetdrum, 3, 16, 1, war with the Venetans (1231). belló Cas- 
S:'ánÓ, 1. 13, 2, /& the war with Cassius (1233). in aureis póculis, V. 4, 54, 
in goiden bowls (1233). scütis ex cortice factis, 2, 33, 2, with long shields 
mide out of birk (1314). post victóriam eius belli, quod cum Persis fuit, 
OF. 3, 49. after the victory in the war with the Persians. 


1428. Prepositional expressions are sometiines used predicatively: as, sunt 
omnés sine macula, 7. 6, 14, they are all without spot or blemish. And some- 
times thev are cquivalent to adjectives : as, contra natiram, 7D. 4. t1, unnatural, 
supra hominem, D.V.2, 34, superhuman. Or to substantives : as, sine pondere, 
O. 1, 29, things without weight. Or to adverbs: as, sine labdre, Pl. A. 461, easily, 


REPETITION OR OMISSION OF A PREPOSITION WITH 
SEVERAL SUBSTANTIVES. 


1429. (1) A preposition is often repeated with emphasis before two or 
more substantives : as, 

in labóre atque in dolóre, Pl. /’s. 685, im toil and in trouble. Particu- 
larly so with et...et, aut... aut, nón sólum .. . sed etiam, nón minus 
... quam, &c., &c : as, et ex urbe et ex agris, C. 2, 21, from Home ana 
from the country too. 


1430. (2.) A preposition is often used with the first only of two or more substan- 
tive. as. in labére ac doldre, 7D. s, 41, in foi! and trouble, incidit in 
eandem invidiam quam pater suus, N. s. 3. t. Je fell under the selfsame ban 
as his father. Particularly when the second is in apposition: as, cum duóbus 
ducibus, Pyrrhó et Hannibale, L. 28, with two commanders, Pyrrhus and 
Hannibal. 
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Two PREPOSITIONS WITH ONE SUBSTANTIVE. 


1431. (1.) When two prepositions belong to one and the same substai 
tive, the substantive is expressed with the first. With the second, thx 
substantive is repeated, or its place is taken by a pronoun: as, 


contra légem próque lége, L. 54, 5, 1, agasnst the law and for the law. 
partim contra Avitum, partim pró hic, C/u 88, partly against Avitus, 
partly for him. If, however, the two prepositions accompany the same case, 
the substantive need not be repeated: as, intra extráque münitiónés, 
Caes. C. 3, 72, 2, aside and outside the works. 


1432. (2.) The second preposition is often used adverbially, without any substan- 
tive: as, et in corpore et extra, Fin. 2, 68, both in the body and outside. 


POSITION OF PREPOSITIONS. 


1433. In general a preposition precedes its case: see 178. 


1434. Disyllabic prepositions sometimes follow their substantives. Thus, 
in Cicero, contra, ultra, and sine, sometimes stand after a relative; so 
likewise inter in Cicero, Caesar, and Sallust ; occasionally also penes and 
propter. For versus, see 1414; for fini, 1419; for tenus, 1420. 


1435. Of monosyllables, ad and dé& often follow a relative. Also cum 
often in Cicero and Sallust, and regularly in Caesar. With a personal 
or a reflexive pronoun, cum regularly follows, as mécum, ndbiscum, 
sécum. 


1430. In poetry and late prose, prepositions are freely put after their cases. 


1437. In oaths and adjurations, per is often separated from its proper accusative 
by the accusative of the object : as, per t& deos Oró, T. Andr. 538, / beg thee by the 
gods, in the gods’ name. 





USE OF ADVERBS. 
1438. Adverbs qualify verbs, adjectives, or adverbs. 


(a.) With verbs, all sorts of adverbs are used: as, of Place: quis istic 
habet? Dl. 7. 114, who Lives in there? Time: tum dentés mihi cadébant 
primulum, Pl. Ven. 1116. my feeth were just beginning then to go. Number: 
bis consul fuerat P. Africanus, .Vwr. 58, Africanus had twice been consul. 
Degree, Amount: Ubii magnopere Oráübant, 4, 16, 5, she Ubians earnestly 
entreated.. Dumnorix plürimum poterat, 1.9. 3. Dumnortx was all- . 
Manner: bene quiévit, libenter cibum sümpsit, Plin. Ef. 3, 16, 4, Ae &as 
slept beautifully, he has relished his food. (5.) With adjectives and adverbs, 
oftenest adverbs of degree or amount only, or their equivalents, such as bene, 
égregié, &c.: as, valdé diligéns, dc. 2. 98. zery Particular. &gregit fortis, 
420. 2, 268, exceptionally brave. Adverbs of manner, however, are also used, 
especially in poetrv: as, turpiter hirtum, lI. Z. 1, 3, 22, disveputably rough, 
i. c. disreputable and rough. 
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1439. An adverb is sometimes used with the meaning of an ad- 
jective: as, 

reliquis deincéps diébus, 3, 29, 1, the remaining successive days. dE 
Suis privátim rébus, 5, 3, 5, in relation to their personal interests. undique 
silvae, Plin. Ef. 1, 6, 2, the surroundiny woods. Particularly when the sub- 
-tantive expresses character, like an adjective: as, vér€é Metellus, Sest. 130, 
4 trueblooded Metellus.  rüstic&nus vir, sed plané vir, 7D. 2, 53, a country 
man, but every inch a man. 


1440. Perfect participles used as substantives are commonly qualified by an ad- 
verb, and not by an adjective. Particularly so dictum, factum, inventum, 
respónsum, with bene and male, and their synonymes: as, réct& ac turpiter 
factum, 7, 80, 5, Aeroism and cowardice. bene facta male locata male 
facta arbitror, E. in Of. 2, 62, good deeds ill put, bad deeds [ count. 1n superla- 
tive qualifications, however, the adjective is preferred. 


1441. Other substantives also may be qualified by an adverb, when a verb construc- 
tion or a participle is implied: as, C. Flaminius cónsul iterum, Div. 1, 77, 
Fiaminius in his second consulship. & totiéns servos, ll. S. 2, 7, 70, time and 
ag.un a slave. ictü comminus, Caecin. 43, by a hand-to-hand blow. piblicé 
testem, V. 2, 156, a government witness. populum lát&é r€égem, V. 1, 21,4 
nation regnant wide. làt& tyrannus, H. 3, 17, 9, /ord paramount far and near. 


1442. An adverb sometimes takes the place of a substantive: as, cum amici 
partim déseruerint mé, partim etiam pródiderint, Qr. 1, 3, 5, since my 
fr: nls wtve some [4 them aban fone l me, ant others again have actually betrayed 
mr. i.e. alil...alii. postquam satis tüta circa vidébantur, L. 1, 58, 2, 
Anding every thing round about looked pretty safe, i.e. quae Circa erant... pa- 
lam laudárÉs, sécréta male audiébant, Ta. /7 1, 10. his outward walk you 
would have admired , his privatelife was in bad odour,i. e. quae palam fiébant. 


NEGATIVE ADVERBS. 


1443. (1.) The negative oftenest used in declaration or inter- 
rogation is non, #of. as, 


nón metuó mihi, Pl. B. 225, 7 fear not for myself. nbn semper imbres 
nübibus hispidós màánant in agrós, H. 2, 9. t, »no£ always from the clouds 
do showers on stubbly fi-lds com: dripping dropping down. non dicés hodi&? 
HL S. 2, 7, 21, w.// you not say without delay ? 


1444. nÓn is a modification of noenum or noenu, compounded of ne, xo, 
and the accusative oinom or oenum, the older form of ünum, ose thine. noenum 
occurs in. Plautus twice, in Ennius, Lucilius, Afranius, and Varro, once each, and 
nO nu occurs twice in Lucretius (99). 


1445. Negation is often expressed by other compounds of ne. In such 
cases the Latin idiom frequently differs from the English, and a transfer of 
the negative is required in translation. 


Such compounds are: (a.) Verbs, such as negó, nequed, nesció, nóló: 
as, negat vérum esse, Jur. 74, he maintains i£ ds not true. (6.) Nouns, 
such as n&mó, neuter, nüllus, nihil: as, n&émini meus adventus labóri 
fuit, /' 1, 16, my visi did not trouble anybody. (0) Adverbs, such as num- 
quam, nusquam. (4) Similarly, the conjunction neque is used for and 
na’, but not, unless a single word is to be emphasized or contrasted: as, nec 
früstrà, 8. 5. 3. and not in vain. 
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1446. A form nec is used rarely in old Latin in the sense of nÓn : as, tii dis 
nec récté dicis, ll. B. 119, ‘how dost abuse the gods, i. e. nón réctÉ or male 
dicis. After Plautus's time, nec for nÓn occurs in a few set combinations, such as 
nec opinaàns, not expecting, and, from Livy on, necdum, of yet, i. e. nóndum. 

1447. The form né usually introduces an imperative or a subjunctive, as will be 
explained further on, But n& is also used in the combination n& .. . quidem, s 
even, not... either, with the emphatic word between n& and quidem: as, né tum 
quidem, 1, 50, 2, not even then. né Vorénus quidem sésé vaàlló continet, 
5; 4-45 6, burenus did not keep inside the palisade either. 

1448. The adjective nüllus is somctimes used, chiefly in colloquial language, for 
nón or né (1051): as, Philotimus nüllus vénit, As. 11, 24, 4, no Philotimus 
has shown himself. nüllus cr&duas, Pl. Zi. 606, you needn't believe it at all. 


1449. (2.) The negative haut or haud, #o/, is used principally 
with adjectives and adverbs, less frequently with verbs : as, 


(4.) haud mediocris vir, A. 2, 55. »o ordinary man. rem haud siné 
difficilem, C.)/. 4, a thine not furticularly hard. haud procul, CAL. 16. sot 
far. In all periods of the language often combined with quisquam, üllus, 
umquam, usquam. (^£) In old Latin haud is freely used with all sorts of 
verbs, especially with possum. In Cicero, it occurs here and there with a 
few verbs, such as adsentior, erró, ignóró, nitor, amó, but is principally 
confined to sció, in the combination haul sció an, / don't know but (1782). 
Caesar uses haud once only, and then in this combination. 

1450. A shorter form, hau, occurs often in old Latin, and a few times in the 
classical period: as, heic est sepulcrum hau pulcrum pulcrai féminae, 
CIL. 1, 1007, 2, on the burial sit» of a woman, here 1s the site not sichtly of a sightly 
dame. In Plautus it is juxtaposed with scid, making hauscid, i.e. nescid. 

1451. (3.) Negation may also be intimated by such words as vix, hardly, pa- 
rum, »of ... enough, not quite, minus, ess, not, minim, least of all, male, &c. 

1452. Two negatives in the same sentence are usually equivalent 
to an affirmative. 


Thus, with nón first, an indefinite affirmative: as, nón n€md, somebody, 
a certain ventleman, one or another. nón nüllus, some. nón nihil, something, 
somewrit. nón numquam, semectimes. With nón second, a universal affir- 
mative: as, némó non, «c'veryóo/y,. every human being. nOllus non, every. 
nihil nón, cery ‘Ainge. numquam nón, a/erys. nón possum nbn cónfit£ri, 
Fam. 9, V4, 1, 7 must confess. n&mó ignorat, I. 2, 111, everybody knows. 

1453. Sometimes, however, in old Latin, a second negation is used merely to 
emphasize the negative idea: as, lapided sunt corde multi, quós nÓn miseret 
néminis, E. in Fest. p. 162, there's many a man with heart of stone, that feels for 
nobody, For doubled negatives in compound sentences, see 1660. 


——9———— 


USE OF DEGREES OF COMPARISON. 


THE POSITIVE. 


1454. The positive sometimes expresses an idea of disproportion: as, 


pró multitüdine hominum angustós sé finis habére arbitrübantur, 
1, 2, 5, tn ceo ef their darze numbers they thought hey had à crampe place tfe 
dive in. Generally, however, disproportion is expressed as in 1460 or 1461. 
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THE COMPARATIVE. 


1455. When two things only are compared, the comparative 
is used: as, 

uter igitur melior? Dév. 2, 133, which of the two then is the better? uter 
est insánior hórum ? H. S. 2, 3, 102, which of these two is crazier? uter 
eratis, tin an ille, maior? Pl. Ae». 1119, you were — which of the two the 
bi river, thou or he? 

1456. The superlative is sometimes loosely used when only two things are meant: 
as, Numitóri, gui stirpis maximus erat, régnum légat, L. 1, 3, 10, fo Nu- 
mitor, who was the eldest of the family, he bequeaths the crown, of two brothers, Nu- 
nutor and Amulius. id meà minumé réfert, qui sum nat maxumus, T. 
A4. 881, that is of small concern to m:, who am the eldest son, says Demea, who has 
only one brother. 

1457- From Cicero on, an adjective or adverb is sometimes compared 
with another adjective or adverb. In such comparisons quam is always 
used. 

In this case: (a.) Both members may have the positive form, the first 
with magis: as, Celer disertus magis est quam sapiéns, A/. 10, 1, 4, 
Celer is more eloguent than wise. magis audücter quam paraté, Br. 241, 
with more assurance than preparation. Or (5) Both members may have the 
comparative suffix: as, lubentius quam vérius, 4i. 78, with greater satisfac- 
tion than truth. pestilentia minácior quam perniciósior, L. 4, 52, 3, a 
f/avwe more alarming (han destructive. 


1458. But sometimes the second member is put in the positive, even when the 
first has the comparative suffix: as, ácrius quam cónsideraté, Ta. /7. 1, 83, with 
more spirit than deliberation. And sometimes both members: as, cláris maidribus 
quam vetustis, Ta. 4, 61, of a house famous rather than ancient. 


1459. The comparative may be modified by ablatives of difference, such 
as multd, /vr, aliquanto, considerably, paulló or pauld, a /i/f/e, nimid, foo 
much, ever so much (1393). Also by etiam, even, st///, and in Catullus, Sal- 
lust, Vergil, and later Latin by longé, far, adhüc, s#//. 


1460. The comparative of an adjective or adverb often 
denotes that which is more than usual or more than is right: 

solére aiunt rég&és Persdrum plür&s uxdrés habére, V. 3. 76. they say 
the Persian kings generally have several wives.  senectüs est nátürà loqu&- 
cior, C.M. 55, ave is naturally rather garrulous.  stomachübütur senex, si 
quid asperius dixeram, 2.V. 1, 93, the old gentleman always vot provoked tf 
/ said anything a bit rough. 


1461. The comparative of disproportion is often defined by some added 
expression : as, 

privátis maióra focis, J. 4. 66, something too great for private hearths 
(1321). flágrantior aequó nón débet dolor esse viri, J. 15. tt, fhe indic- 
nation of a man must not be over hot (1330). In Livy and Tacitus by quam 
pró with the ablative: sec the dictionary. Sometimes a new sentence is 
added: as, sum avidior, quam satis est, gloriae, Fam. 9, 14, 2, Z am over 
greedy of glory. For quam ut or quam qui, see 1896. 
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1462. The comparative with a sentence of negative import is often pre- 
ferred to the superlative with a positive sentence: as, 

elephantó b&luárum nülla prüdentior, DM. 1, 97, of the larger beasts not 
one ts more sayacious than the elephant, or the elephant is the most sagacious of 
bcusts. sequamur Polybium, quó némó fuit diligentior, RP. 2, 27, let us 
follow Polybius, the most scrupulous of men. For némó or quis, the more 
emphatic nihil or quid is often used: as, Phaedró nihil &legantius, nihil 
hümánius, D.V. 1,93, Phacdrus was the most refined and sympathetic of men. 


1463. In colloquial language, acomparative suffix is sometimes emphasized by the 
addition of magis: as, mollior magis, Pl. Au/. 422, more tenderer. And 
sometimes by a mixture of construction, the comparative is modified by aequé, like 
the positive: as, homo mé miserior nüllus est aequé, Pl. Mer. 335, there's 
not a man so woebegone as J, for miserior alone, or aequé miser. 


1464. The comparative with the ablative is particularly common, when a thing is 
illustrated by some striking typical object, usually an object of nature. In such illustra- 
tions, the positive with a5 is commonly used in English: as, lüce clárius, P. 2, 186, 
flun as day. 6 fóns Bandusiae, splendidior vitró, H. 3, 13, 1, ye waters of 
Bandusia, as glittering as glass. melle dulcior ór&tió, E. in CAL. 31, words sweet 
as honey. ventis Ocior, V. 5, 319, quick as the winds. vacca candidior ni- 
vibus, O. Am. 3, 5, 10. a cow as white as driven snow. caelum pice nigrius. 
O. A7. 17, 7. a sky as ólack as pitch. dürior ferrd et saxó, O. 14, 712, as hard 
as steel and stone. 


THE SUPERLATIVE. 


1465. When more than two things are compared, the super- 
lative is used to represent a quality as belonging in the highest 
degree to an individual or to a number of a class: as, 


proximi sunt Germ§nis, I, 1, 3, /Aey live the nearest to the Germans. 
hórum omnium fortissimi, 1, 1, 3, (he bravest of these all. 


1466. The superlative may be strengthened by the addition of such words 
as ünus, freeminently, usually with a genitive, maximé, quam, with or 
without a form of possum, as fossile, &c, &c. (1892). In old Latin by 
multó; fromCicero on, by longé, fur, and vel, fer ups, even: as, 

confirmaverim rem ünam esse omnium difficillimam, Zr. 25, 7 am 
nct afraid toavouch it is the one hardest thing in the world. longE ndbilis- 
simus, I, 2, 1. the man of highest birth bv far. quam maximis potest 
itineribus in Galliam contendit, 1, 7, 1, Je pushes into Gaul by the quickest 
marches he can... quam matirrimé, t, 33, 4. as carly as possible. 


1467. The superlative is also used to denote a very high 
degree of the quality. 


This superlative, called the Absolute Superlative, or the Superlative of 
Eminence, may be translated by the positive with some such word as mest, 
tery: as, homo turpissimus, /% 4. 16, an utterly unprincipled man. Often 
best by the positive alone: as, vir fortissimus, Pisd Aquitünus, 4, 12, 4, 
the heroic Piso of Aauitain (1044). 

I468. In cxazeerated «tv!e, the superlative of eminence may be capped by a com- 
parative: as, stultior stultissumó, Pl. Abn. vor, a. ereater than the greatest fool. 
ego miserior sum quam ti, quae es miserrima, Fam. 14, 3. 1, / am myself 
more unhaffy than you, who are a most unhaffy woman. 
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(B) USE OF THE VERB. 


VOICE. 


THE ACTIVE VOICE. 


1469. In the active voice, the subject is represented 
as performing the action of the verb. 


1470. By action is meant the operation of any verb, whether active or 
passive, and whether used intransitively or transitively. 


1471. The active of one verb sometimes serves as the passive of another: thus, 
pereó, co to destruction, die, serves as the passive of perdd, destroy. and vEned, 
xo fo sale, am sold, as the passive of v&ndÓO, put for sale, seli. Similarly fi, become, 
get to be, am made, is used in the present system as the passive of facid, made (785). 


THE PASSIVE VOICE. 


1472. In the passive voice, the subject is represented 
as acted upon. 


1473. The object accusative of the active voice becomes the 
subject of the passive voice (1125) ; and the predicate accusa- 
tive of the active voice becomes a predicate nominative with the 
passive voice (1167). 

Thus (a.) in the active construction: illum laudabunt boni, hunc etiam 
ipsi culpábunt mali, Pl. Z. 397, the one the good will praise, the other een 
the bad themselves will blame. In the passive: laud&tur ab his, culp&tur 
ab illis, H. S. 1, 2, t t, Ae’s praised by some, by others blamed. Active: civés 
Rómánós interficiunt, 7, 3. 1, /hev slay some citizens of Rome, Passive. 
Indutiomarus interficitur, 5, 58, 6, /ndutiomarus is slain. — (5.) Active: 
milités certidrés facit, 3, 5. 3, Ae informs the soldiers. Passive: certior 
factus est, 2. 34, Ae was informed. 


1474. Verbs which have two accusatives, one of the person and one of the thing 


in the active voice, generally have the person as subject in the passive, less frequently 
the thing: «ec 1171. 


1475. An emphasizing or defining accusative, or an accusative of extent 
or duration, is occasionally made the subject of a passive: as, 


haec illic est pugnáta pugna, Pl. 4m. 253, this fight was fought off 
there (1140). tóta mihi dormitur hiems, Mart. 13, 59, 1, a// winter lony by 
ne is slept, i.e. tótam dormió hiemem (1151). 
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1476. The person by whom the action is done is put in the abla- 
tive with ab or à (1318) ; the thing by which it is done is put in the 
instrumental ablative (1377); as, 


(a.) nón numquam latró à viátóre occiditur, 4. 55, once in a while 
the robber gets killed by the wayfarer. respondit, à cive sé spoliàri mille 
quam ab hoste vénire, Quintil 12, 1, 43, Ae said in reply that he would 
rather be plunderea by a Roman than sold by an enemy (1471). (6.) ünius 
viri prüdentiáà Graecia liberata est, N. 2, 5. 3, Greece was saved from sla- 
very by the sagacity of a single man, i.e. Themistocles. Very often, however, 
the persun or thing is not expressed, particularly with impersonals. 


1477. When the person is represented as a mere instrument, the ablative 
is uscd without ab (1 378) ; and when collectives, animals, or things without 
life are personitied, the ablative takes ab (1313): as, 


(«.) neque véró minus Plató délectatus est Didne, N. 10, 2, 3. and 
Plato on his part was just as much bewitched with Dion. (6.) eius Or&tió à 
multitüdine et à ford dévorábatur, £r. 233, Ass oratory was swallowed whole 
by the untutored many and by the bar. 


1478. Sometimes the person by whom the action is done is indicated by the dative 
of the possessor: see 1216. And regularly with the gerund and gerundive construe 


tion (2243). 


1479. Only verbs of transitive use have ordinarily a complete pas- 
sive. Verbs of intransitive use have only the impersonal forms of the 
passive (1034): as, 


diü atque acriter pugnátum est, 1, 26, 1, there was long and sharp 
fighting.  tótis trepidátur castris, 6, 37, 6, a// through the camp there was 
tumult and affright. mihi quidem persuddéri numquam potuit, animós 
Emori, C.M. 830, for my part, / never could be convinced that the soul becomes 
extinct at death (1181). Similarly verbs which have a transitive use may also 
be used impersonally: as, diés noctisque &stur, bibitur, Pl. Most. 235, there 
as cating and drinking all day and all night (1133). 


1480. The complementary dative of a verb in the active voice is in poetry x 
rarely made the subject of a passive verb: as, invideor, H. AP. 56, / am envied. 
imperor, I. £. 1, 5, 21, / charge myself. 


1481. The passive had originally a reflexive meaning, which is still to 
be seen in the passive of many verbs: as, 


exercébatur plirimum currendó et lfictandd, N. 15, 2, 4, Ae took a great 
deal of exercise in running and wrestliny. A€nsds fertur in hostis, V. 2, stt, 
he trics to charge upon the serried foes. quod semper movéÉtur, aeternum 
est, 7D. t, 93, auvthing that is always moving, i5 eternal. 


1482. The present participle of reflexives is sometimes used in a reflexive sense: - 
as, exercéns, exer. ien: oneself, evercising, feréns, fearine along, vehéns, - 
riding, and invehéns, »munt fl on, pascéns, ^rescinc, versáns, playing, being, — - 
volvéns, ro/nz. Meo the zerund : as, iüs vehendi, the privilege of riding. 


1483. Passive forms of coepi and désinó are commonly used in the ™ 
perfect system, when a dependent infinitive is passive: as, 
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litteris Sratid est coepta mandari, Zr. 26, oratory began to be put in 
Mack and white. veteres Sratidnés legi sunt désitae. Br. 123, the old 
ifeeches ceased to be read. But the active forms are sometimes used by Cor- 
uficius, Sallust, and Livy, and regularly by Tacitus. The active forms are 
ased with fieri also, which is not passive (789) ; but even with fieri, Livy 
1ses the passive forms. 


1484. Similar attractions with a passive infinitive occur in potestur, &c., qui- 
‘ur and quitus sum, nequitur, &c., rarely, and mostly in old Latin: as, fórma 
n tenebris nósci nón quitast, T. /7ec. 572, her shape could hardly be distin- 
"wished in the dark, 


_ 1485. Some perfect participles have an active meaning: as, adultus, grown sf. 
See 907, and also in the dictionary cautus, cónsultus, concrétus, dedagratus, 
mcdnsideratus, occásus, nüpta. 


DEPONENTS. 


I486. Many verbs have only passive inflections, but 
with the meaning of active inflections, Such verbs are 
called Deponents. 


1487. [n many deponents, a reflexive, passive, or reciprocal action is still 
clearly to be seen: as, 


náüscor, am born; moror, delay myself, get delayed; ütor, avail myself ; 
implectimur, Aug cach other; fábulámur, /a/£ fogether ; partimur, share 
vith one another. 


1488. Some verbs have both active and deponent inflections: as, adsen- 
id, agree, more commonly adsentior. mered, carn, and mereor, deserve. 
See also in the dictionary altercor, auguror, comitor, cónflictor, fabricor, 
faeneror, müneror, óscitor, palpor, populor, revertor. The following have 
ictive inflections in the present system and deponent inflections in the perfect 
iystem : auded, cónfidó and diffidó, gauded, soled: see also 8o1. 


1489. In old Latin especially, many verbs which afterwards became fixed as 
nents occur with active inflections also: as, adfild, arbitrd, aucupd, auspicó, 
Qctd, lüdificó, moró, partió, venerd, &c., &c. 


1490. Verbs which are usually deponent are rarely found with a passive meaning : 
is, Sülláànás r&és défendere criminor, LAgr. 3, 13, / am charged with de- 
fending Sulla’s policy. 


1491. When it is desirable to express the passive of a deponent, a synonyme is 
iometimes used: thus, the passive of miror, admire, may sometimes be represented 
y laudor, am praised. Or some circumlocution: as, habet venerütiónem 
quidquid excellit, DN. 1, 45, anything best in its kind is looked on with respect, 
is passive of veneror. familia in suspiciónem est voc&ta, V. 5, 10, the 
Vou sehold was suspected, as passive of suspicor. 


1492. The perfect participle of deponents is sometimes used with a pas- 
sive meaning. Some of the commonest of these participles are: adeptus, 
commentus, complexus, cónfessus, Émentitus, expertus, meditátus 
Opinátus, pactus, partitus, testátus, &c., &c. 
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MOOD. 


THE INDICATIVE MOOD. 


DECLARATIONS. 


' 1493. The indicative mood is used in simple, abso- 
lute declarations : as, 


arma virumque can, V. 1, 1, arms and the man I sing. leve fit quod 
bene fertur onus, O. 4. 4, 2, 10, light gets the load that's bravely borne. 


1494. The negative used with the indicative is commonly nón, sof (1445). 
For other negative expressions, see 1445-1451. 


1495. Certain verbs and verbal expressions denoting ability, duty. 
ropriety, necessity, and the like, mostly with an infinitive, are regu- 
arly put in the indicative, even when the action of the infinitive is not 

performed. 


This applies to declarations, questions, or exclamations : as, (a.) possum 
dé ichneumonum ütilitate dicere, sed noló esse longus, DW. 1, 101, / 
might expatiate on (he usefulness of the ichneumon, but I do not care to be long- 
winded. inter ferás satius est aetátem dÉgere quam in hic tanta im- 
mánitáte versüri, RA. 150, st would be better to pass your days in the midst 
of howling beasts than to live and move among such brutish men. (6) stulti 
erat sper&re, PA. 2. 23, 1 would have been folly to hope. quid enim facere 
poterámus ? is. 13, Ar what else could we have done? (c.) licuit uxórem 
genere summo dücere, Pl. WC. 680, / might have married a wife of high 
degree. nón potuit pictor rÉctius d&éscribere eius fórmam, Pl. 4s. 402, 
no painter could have hit his likeness more exactly. (d.) quantó melius fue- 
rat prómissum patris nón esse servatum, Of 3, 94, how much better it 
would have been, for the father’s word not to have been kept. 


1496. The principal verbs and verbal expressions thus used are: (a.) possum, 
licet, d&beó, oportet, convenit, decet. (^) aequum, aequius, iüstum, 
fas, necesse est; cOnsentadneum, satis, satius, optabile, optübilius est; 
ütilius, melius, optimum, par, réctum est; facile, difficile, grave, infi- 
nitum, longum, magnum est; est with the predicative genitive, or a possessive 
pronoun (1237). (¢.) Similarly, but without an infinitive, forms of sum with a 
gerund, a gerundive, or a future participle. 


1497. The imperfect of most of the above verbs and verbal expressions 
often relates to action not performed at the present time: as, 


his alias poteram subnectere causás ; sed eundum est, J. 3, 315. /v 
these I might add other grounds ; but I must go. The context must determine 
whether the imperfect relates (a.) to action not performed either in the present 
as here, or in the past as in 1495, or (4.) to action performed in the past: as, 
solicitáre poterat, audébat, C. 3, 16, Ae Aad at once the assurance and the 
ability to play the tempter's part. 
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1498. Forms of possum are sometimes put in the subjunctive (1554). Thus, 
possim, &c., often (1556), also possem, &c., usually of present time (1560), lesy 
requently of past time (1§59), potuissem, &c., particularly in sentences of negative 
mport (1561), rarely potuerim, &c. (1558). Sometimes also débérem, &c., ot 
present time (1560), débuissem, &c., chiefly in apodosis. 


QUESTIONS. 


1499. The indicative is the mood ordinarily used in 
enquiries and in exclamations : as, 


(4.) huic ego 'studés ?' inquam. respondit ‘etiam.’ *'ubl?' ‘Me- 
dióláni' ‘cfr nón hic ?’ ‘quia nüllós hic praeceptdrés habémus,’ Plin. 
Ep. 4, 13, 3, said [to the boy, ‘do you go to school?’ ‘yes, sir, said he; 
‘where 2! "at. Mediolanum ;? ‘why not here?’ * oh because we haven't any 
teachers here.’ (5.) ut ego tuum amórem et dolórem désideró, Az. 3, 11, 
12, how J always feel the absence of your affectionate sympathy. 


1500. Questions and exclamations are used much more freely in Latin 
than in English. J’articularly common are two questions, of which the first 
is short and general, leading up to the real question : as, 


sed quid ais? ubi nunc aduléscéns habet? Pl. 77i. 156, óut fell me, 
where is the younzster living now? estne? vici? et tibi saepe litterás dd? 
Cael. in Zum. 8, 3, 1, £5 tt true? have / beaten ? and do / write to you often? 
The real question is often preceded by quid est, quid dicis, or by quid, 
quid vérd, quid tum, quid posted, quid igitur, quid ergd, &c., be. as, 
quid ? canis nónne similis lup3? DN. t, 97, why, is not the dog like the wolf ? 


1501. There are two kinds of questions: (1.) Such questions as call for 
the answer yes or #o in English: as, zs Ae gone? These may conveniently be 
called Yes or No Questions. (2.) Questions introduced by an interrogative 
pronoun, or by a word derived from an interrogative pronoun: as, who és 
gene? whereishe? These are called Pronoun Questions. 


Yes oR No QUESTIONS. 


1502. (1.) Yes or No questions are sometimes put without any interrog- 
ative particle: as, 

Thraex est Gallina Syrd par? H. S. 2, 5, 44, of two gladiators, /s 
Thracran Bantam for the Syrian a match ? Often intimating censure: as. 
rogás? Pl. -lu/. 634, dost ask? or what an absurd question. prómpsisti 
tü illi vinum? :: nón prómpsi. Pl. ./G. 830, thou hast been broachiny 
zene for him? 2: net J.. Especially with nón : as, patére tua cónsilia nón 
sentis? C. 1, 1, vou don't sec that your schemes are out? It is often doubtful 
whether such sentences are questions, exclamations, or declarations. 


1503. (2.) Yes or No questions are usually introduced by one 
of the interrogative particles -ne or -n, nónne, num, an, anne. 

I504. A question with -ne or -n may enquire simply, without any impli- 
Cation as to the character of the answer, or it may cither expect an affirmative 
answer like nonne. or less frequently a negative answer like num: as, 
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(a.) valen? Pl. 77%. 50, ar? well? hab&tin aurum? Pl. &. 269, have 
you gol the gold? (6.) iussin in splendórem dari bullás has foribus? PI. 
As. 426, didn’t / give orders to polish yi the bosses of the door? facitne ut 
dixi? Pl. Am. 526, isn’t he acting as 7 satd? (c.) ist} imménsd spatid 

uacrd, Balbe, cür Pronoea vestra cessaverit. labóremne fugiébat? 

AN. 1, 22, / want to know, Balbus, why your people's Providence lay idle ail 
that immeasurable time; £t was work she was shirking, was if? quid, mun- 
dum praeter hunc umquamne vidisti ? negábis, DN. 1, 96, £e// me, did you 
ever see any universe except this one? you will say tio. 

1505. Sometimes the -ne of an interrogative sentence is transferred to a following 
relative, chiefly in Plautus and Terence: as, rogás? quine arrabónem & mé 
acc€pisti ob mulierem? Pl. 2. 860, how can you ask, when you have got the 
hansel for the girl from me? Similarly, 8 s&ri studidrum, quine putétis dif- 
ficile, H. .S. 1, 10, 21, what lagcards at your books, to think 1t hard, i. e. nónne 
estis séri studiórum, qui putétis difficile ?^ Compare 1569. 


1506. To à question with nónne, a positive answer is usually expected, 
seldom a negative: as, 

(z.) nónne meministi ? :: memini v&ró, 72D. 2, 10, don't you remember? 
2: eh yes. Sometimes a second or third question also has nónne, but oftener 
nón: as, nónne ad té L. Lentulus, nón Q. Sanga, nón L. Torquátus 
vénit? 7s. 77, id not Lentulus and Sanga and Torquatus come to see you? 
(^.) nónne cdgitas? A4. So, do you bear in mind? nénne is rare in Plautus, 
comparatively so in Terence, but very common in classical Latin. 


1507. To a question with num a negative answer is generally expected. 
Less frequently either a positive or a negative answer indifferently : as, 

(a.) num negdre audés? C. 1,8, do you undertake to deny 1t? num, 
tibi cum faucés ürit sitis, aurea quaeris pócula? H .S. 1, 2, 114, shes 
thirst thy threat consumes, dost call for cups of gold? Rarely numne: as, 
quid, deum ipsum numne vidisti ? DA. 1, 88, /e// me, did you ever sec 
in person? (5.) sed quid ais? num obdormivisti dGdum ? Pl. dm. 

Put. harkee, wert asleep a while ago? numquid vis? Pl. 7ri. 192, hast any 
further wish ? 

1508 A question with an, less often anne, or if negative, with am 
nón, usually challenges or comments emphatically on something previously 
expressed or implied: as, 

an habent quàs gallinae manüs? Pl. Ps. 29, what, what, do hens haut" 
hands? an is also particularly common in argumentative language, in an — 
ticipating, criticising, or refuting an opponent: as, quid dicis? an 
Siciliam virtite tua liberátam ? }71, 5, what do you sav? fossiMy that 1—< 
cee Ay pour Srowess (at Sicily was rid of the war? at vérd Cn. —— 
voluntátem à mé@ aliénabat Sratid mea. an ille quemquam pits diléxit ss 
Ph. 2, 38, but it may be urzed that my way of speaking estranged Pompey oe 
me. why, was there anybody the man loved more? In old Latin, an 
used in a single than in an alternative question, while in classical Latin it == 
rather the reverse. 

1509. (3.) Yes or No questions are sometimes introduced by ecquis—^ 
ecquó, ecquandd, or eén umquam: as, 

heus, ecquis hic est ? Pl. ./». 420, Aol’, ts e'er a person here? 
animadvertis hórum silentium" (1, 20. do veu. fos]y observe the silent 
of thes ande? (011441 6 pater. En umquam aspiciam t£ ? Pl. Zi. 

O fJatrier, Sad decer sel mine eves em thee! 
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1510. (,., In Plautus, satin or satin ut, rea/ly, actually, sometimes becomes a 
mere interrogative or exclamatory particle: as, satin abiit ille? Pl. MG. 481, has 
(hat man really gone his way? 


PosITIVE AND NEGATIVE ANSWERS. 


1511. There are no two current Latin words corresponding exactly with 
yes and vo in answers. 


1512. (1.) A positive answer is expressed by some emphatic 
word of the question, repeated with such change as the context may 
require: as, 

an nón dixi esse hoc futürum? :: dixti, T. Andr. 621, didn't J say that 
this would 5e? : : you did. hüc abiit Clitiphó :: sólus ? :: sdlus, T. Huw. 
904, kere Clitipho repaired : : alone ? :: alone. The repeated word may be 
emphasized by sané, v&ró : as, dásne mané€re animds post mortem ? :: dó 
vérd, 7D. 1,25, do you grant that the soul lives on after death P: : oh yes. Of- 
ten, however, adverbs are used, without the repetition, such as certé, certd, 
etiam, factum, ita, ita enimvérd, ita vérd, sáné, siné quidem, scilicet, 
oh of course, vérd, rarely vérum. 


1513. (2.) A negative answer is expressed by a similar repetition, 
with nón or some other negative added : as, 

estne frater intus? :: nón est, T. Ad. 969. is brother in ? :: he's not. Or, 
without repetition, by such words as nón, nón ita, nón quidem, nón hercle 
vérd, minimé, minimé quidem, minimé véró, nihil minus. 


1514. immó introduces a sentence rectifying a mistake, implied doubt, or under- 
statement in a question : as, nüllane habés vitia? :: immé alia, et fortasse 
minóra, H. S. 1, 1, 20, Aave you no faults? -: / beg your pardon, other faults, 
and peradventure lesser ones. causa igitur nón bona est? immó optima, 


Att. 9, 7, 4, i5 u't the cause a good one then? good? yes, more than good, very good. 


ALTERNATIVE QUESTIONS. 


1515. The alternative question belongs properly under the head of the 
compound sentence. But as the interrogative particles employed in the single 
question are also used in the alternative question, the alternative question 1s 
most conveniently considered here. 


1516. In old English, the first of two alternative questions is often introduced by 
the interrogative particle whether, and the second by or: as, whether is it easier to 
say. Thy sins be forgiven thee, or to say Arise? In modern English, whether is not 
used thus. 

1517. The history of the Latin alternative question is just the reverse of 
the English. In old Latin, the first question is verv often put without any 
interrogative particle. Later, in the classical period, the use of -ne, or 
oftener of utrum, etymologically the same as whether, is overwhelmingly 
predominant. 

1518. [n the simplest form of the alternative sentence, neither question 
is introduced bv an interrogative particle: as, 


quid agó ? adeó, maneóO? T. /4. 736, what shall J do? go up and speak, 
enia) (1531). 
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1519. Of two alternative questions, the first either has no 
interrogative particle at all, or is more commonly introduced by 
utrum, -ne, or -n. The second is introduced by an, rarely by 
anne, ob if it is negative, by an nón: as, 


(4 ! album an Strum vinum potas? Pl. Ven. 915, do you lake light wine or 
duis? "Tacitus es an Plinius? Pin. £2. 9, 23.3, are yeu. Tacitus or Ping? 
surtiétur an non? 2c. i7. n7 ae Graw dots or not? (6.) iam id 
utium libentés an inviti dabant? 7. 5. 118, then furthermore did they offer 
Mose Hirn e us ocu Sd. em Po CIV. at under stress? utrum cétera né- 
mina in eódicem accepti et expénsi digesta habés an nón? AC. 9. &a:e 
eee de) Ode HUN UU. duy Poczer in your ledcer or not? (c) servosne 
ga an liber? LL. idw. 345. 217 fond or free’ esne tü an nón es ab illó 
miht! Macedonió ?. Bi. 2. otn, art thou er art thou not (ke Macedonian caf 
fain’, wan ^. videón Cliniam an nón? T. //un. 405, do / see Clinia er not? 
1549. necne tor an nón is razze: as, sémina praetered linquontur necne 
auiimat corpore in exanimd? Lucr. : 715. ure seeds moreozer left or nx f 
eoe cede luus uM Twice in Cicero: as, sunt haec tua verba 
uccne? LO. place ftess your words or wot? But necne is common in indirect 
queotiernis. 
1441. Instead ct a single second question with an, several questions may be used 
da. (hous ht certes ct, each introduced by an. 
0444. "einetimes an introdccterv utrum crecedes two alternative questions with 
no anl An : as utrum tü másne an fémina's? Pl. A. 104. which is it, art 
bev row tar] VN construction has iss orgin in questions in which utrum 
nasi asa Ce preseun 4s utrum mávis? statimne nós véla facere an 
pAululum rémigáire? PD. 4. 2, acd soul vou rather do, have us make sail a! 

wea 0 54 Cav 4 LIV XE [n Horace and late prose, utrumne... an is found 
i lw Unius, 

18544. Somer ies a secon? alternative question is not put at all: as, utrum hdc 
bullae nón eat? Ce SN cL in od Enghsh. css fier is act this war? 

(S44. Uwe or onere serarate Questions asked with -De . . . -ne. or with num 

uut, resonet e nn SfaRssD for alternative questions: as, num Homerum, 
uum Elenigtum co£git obmütéscere senectüs? C.M. 23, did length of days 
ees 2 o E or sr PP stad 2o sd d: rene? trial 

tyay Var alternative question. is answered by repeating one member or 
won [so CoL it, with such changes as the context may require. 


PRONOUN QUESTIONS. 


1526. Pronoun questions or exclamations are introduced 
by intertegative. pronours, or words of pronoun origin. 


"uu wes are: (2) quis qui, quoius, uter, quális, quantus, quotus: 
is quad rid@s 2 HL. N. 2, 5, 3, ste dost fos Juss 7 (1144). uter est in- 
sdtuer hórum ? EON 2, à, tos, weak o Fans us tae greater crank? hora 
quota est > TL NV sa, 44. meres Me? (^) Or unde, ubl, qub, quar 
o1 a Ut, qui Ceative. 7? 7e, quin. rte vor, quam, 4.7%, quandó, quotiéns: as, 
ume venis et quà tendis ? HL N pt 3,602, zo 0onoe dos? Pho come, and whither 

es esc 4 deus falli qui potuit? PV. 3. 76. for comld a god Aave 
ASA S 0s T. SS quam bellum erat cónfitéri nescire, DV. 1,84 
DU taucsguwcatllcfrosa gcn Grow (1495). 
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1527. Sometimes quin loses its interrogative force, and introduces an 
impatient imperative, particularly in Plautus and Terence, or an indicative 
vf sudden declaration of something obvious or startling: as, 


(^) quin mé aspice, Pl. A/ost. 172, why look me over, won't vou ? i.e. 
mé aspice, quin aspicis? So twice in Cicero's orations.  (^.) quin discu- 
pid dicere, Pl. 777. 955, why Sam bursting with desire to tell. 


1528. In Plautus, Terence, Horace, and Livy, ut, ow, also is used in questions: 
as, ut valés? Pl. A. 1304, how do you do? ut s€sé in Samnid rés habent? 
L. 10, 18, 11, Aow is every thing in Samnium? Very commonly, and in Cicero only so, 
in exclamations also: as, ut fortünáti sunt fabri ferrárii, qui apud carbó- 
nés adsident ; semper calent, Pl. &. 531, what lucky dogs the blacksmiths be, 
that sit by redhot coals; they're always warm. 


1529- In poetry, quis, uter, and quantus are found a few times with -ne at- 
tached; as, uterne ad cdsus dubiós fidet sibi certius? H. S. a, 2, 107, 
which of the two in doubtful straits will better in himself confide? 


1530. Two or more questions or exclamations are sometimes united with 
one and the same verb: as, 


unde quà véni? H. 3, 27, 37, whence whither am / come? quot diés 
quam frigidis rébus absümpsi, Plin. E^. 1,9, 3. Aow many days Aave 7 
f'ittered. away in utter vapidities. quantae quotiéns occ&sidnés quam 
praeclárae fuérunt, ///. 38, what great chances there were, time and again, 
splendid ones too. 


SOME APPLICATIONS OF QUESTIONS. 


1531. A question in the indicative present or future may be used 
to intimate command or exhortation, deliberation, or appeal : as, 


(a.) abin hinc? T. Ew. 861, will you get out of this? abin an nbn? :: 
abed, Pl. Aul. 660, will you begone or not? :: I'll go. quin abis? Pl. AG. 
1087, why won't you begone? or get you gone, begone. nbn tacts? T. Pk. 987, 
won't you just hold your tongue? ecquis currit pollinctórem arcéssere ? 
Pl. As. 910, won't some one run to fetch the undertaker man? quin cÓn- 
scendimus equós? L. 1. 57, 7, why sot mount? or to horse, to horse. 
(^) quid est, Crasse, imusne sessum? DO. 3, 17, what say you, Crassus, 
shall we cgo and take a seat? quoi dónó lepidum novum libellum ? Cat. 1,1, 
unto whom shall I give the neat new booklet? quid agd? adeó, maneo? 
T. PA. 736, what shall / do? yo u^ and speak, or watt? (c.) en? vocd hic 
hominem ? :: i, voc’, Pl. A/ost. 774, shall / go, and shall / call him here? 
>: gocall him. See also 1623. Such indicative questions occur particularly 
in old Latin, in Catullus, in Cicero’s early works and letters, and in Vergil. 


1532. Some set forms occur repeatedly, especially in questions of curios- 
ity, surprise, incredulity, wrath, or captiousness: as, 


sed quid ais? T. Anuar. 575. but apropos, or but by the way (1500). quid 
istic ? T. Andr. $72, well, well, have it your way: compare quid istic verba 
facimus? Pl. £. 141. ain tü? Br. 152, 20, not seriously? itane? T. Fu. 
los», mot really? Frequently egone: as, quid nunc facere cógitás? :: 
egone? T. //uu. 608, what do you think of doing now? :: what, 1? In 
Plautus, threats are sometimes introduced by scin qué modd? 4^ you know 
how? i.e. at your peril. 
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1533. A question is sometimes united with a participle, or an ablative 
absolute, or thrown into a subordinate sentence: as, 


quem friictum petentés scire cupimus illa qué modd moveantur? 
Fin. 3, 37, with what practical end in view do we seck to know how yon bodies 
tt tie sky keep im motion? qua frequentià prósequente créditis nds 
illinc profectds ? L. 7, 30, 21, óy what multitudes do you think we were scen 
off when we left that town? ‘hominés’ inquit ‘émisti.’ quid uti faceret ? 
Sest. 84, * you bought up men’ says he; with what purpose ? 


——Jrá— ám 


THE INFINITIVE OF INTIMATION. 


1534. The infinitive is principally used in subordination, and will be 
spoken of under that head. One use, however, of the present infinitive 
in main sentences, as a kind of substitute for a past indicative, requires 
mention here. 


I535. In animated narration, the present infinitive 
with a subject in the nominative sometimes takes the 
place of the imperfect or perfect indicative : as, 


interim cótidi£ Caesar Aeduós frümentum flügitüre, 1, 16, 1, there 
was Caesir meantime every day duuninz and dunning the Acduans for the 
grain.  Diodórus sordidatus circum hospités cursáre, rem omnibus 
narrüre, V. 4, 41, Diodorus kept runnin round tn sackcloth and ashes from 
Jr 5end to friend, telling his tale to everybody. intereá Catilina in prima acié 
versari, labórantibus succurrere, S. C. 60, 4, Catiline meantime bustling 
round in the forefront of battle, helping them that were sore bestead. tam v&ró 
ingenti sond caelum strepere, et micáre ignés, metü omnés torpére, 
L. 21, 58, 5, af thas crisis the welkin ringing with a dreadful roar, fires flash- 
ing, everybody paralyzed with fear. This infinitive occurs in almost all writers, 
for instance, Plautus, Terence, Cicero, Horace, and particularly Sallust, Livy, 
and Tacitus. Less commonly in Caesar. Usually two or more infinitives are 
combined, and infinitives are freely mixed with indicatives. "The subject is 
never in the second person. 


1536. This infinitive is used to sketch or outline persistent, striking, or porten- 
tous action, where description fails; and as it merely fntimates the action, without 
distinct declaration, and without notation of time, number, or person, it is called the 
Infinitive of [ntimation. It cannot be adequately represented in English. 


1537. The infinitive of intimation is sometimes used without a subject, 
when emphasis centres in the action alone ; as, 

ubl turrim procul cónstitui vidérunt, inridére ex müró, 2, 30, 3, when 
Liey saw the tower planted some way off, jeer after jeer from the wall. tum 
spectaculum horribile in campis patentibus: sequi fugere, occidi capi, 
5. Z. tot, IT, then a heartrending spectacle in the open fields: chasing and rac 
ins, killing and catching. 

1538. Terence and Petronius have it in questions: as, r€x t€ ergd in oculis:: 
scilicet : : gestáre? : : vérO, T. Fu. 40t, your king then always bearing you:: 
of course, of course : : in eye’ :: oh yes. qui mori timóre nisi ego? Pet iz. 
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1539. It may be mentioned here, that the infinitive of intimation is some- 
imes used from Sallust on in relative clauses and with cum, zoAe». Also 
»y Tacitus in a temporal protasis with ubi, vt, dónec, or postquam, co- 
wdinated with a present or imperfect indicative protasis : as, 


(a.) cingébatur interim milite domus, cum Libd voc&re percus: C- 
rem, Ta. 2, 31, (he house meantime was encompassed tnth soldiers, when Lits 
ud led for somebody to kill him (1869). (^.) ubl crüdéscere s€ditid et à con- 
viciis ad téla transibant, inici caténas Fláviánó iubet, l'a. 77. 5, 10, wher 
he riot was waxing hot, and they were proceeding from invectives to open vio- 
ence, he orders Flavian to be clapped in trons (1933). 





THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


DECLARATIONS. 


IL THE SUBJUNCTIVE OF DESIRE 


(A.) Wis. 


1540. The subjunctive may be used to express a 
wish. 


Wishes are often introduced by utinam, in old and poetical Latin also by 
iti, ut, and curses in old Latin by qui; these words were originally inter- 
ogative, Aes. Sometimes the wish is limited by modo, on/y. In negative 
wishes n& is used, either alone, or preceded by utinam or modo; rarely 
16n, or the old-fashioned nec, » (1446). 


1541. (1.) The present and perfect represent a wish as prac- 
icable ; although a hopeless wish may, of course, if the speaker 
:hooses, be represented as practicable: as, 


(4.) t& spectem, supréma mihi cum vénerit hóra, Tib. 1, 1, 59. os 
hee Fd come, when my fast hour shall come. utinam illum diem videam, 
4tt. 3, 3. / hofe 1 may see the day. (^.) utinam cóné&re, 7A. 2, 101, / A je 
rou my mike the effort. (c.) di vortant bene quod agás, T. 77e. 196, m v 
rats steed well whateer you underta‘e, qui illum ci omnés perduint, T 
Ph 12^. Aim may all vods forde. 6 utinam hibernae duplicentur tempora 
orü mae, Prov. t, 8, 0. eh that the winter's time may doubled be. utinam 
'eviviscat frater, Gell. 10, 6, 2, 7 hope my brother may rise from his grav 
1386 istic luppiter sirit, I.. 25, 28, 11, now Fuputer forefend, The perfect is 
ound principally in old Latin. 


1542. The present is very common in asseveration : as, 


peream, nisi sollicitus sum, Arm 15.19 4, mery 7 dre, tf Lam net seor- 
"ved. sollicitat, ita vivam, me tua valétüdO, /:;» 16, 20. veur state of 
beat coorrtes Me, As / hofte (o.c. dta vivam, ut maximós sümptüs fació, 
"Ft. 5, 15, 2, a5 / hose fo be saved, Lam making great outlays. Sce also 1622. 
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1543. The perfect subjunctive sometimes refers to past action now completed. 
as, utinam abierit malam crucem, Pl. Poen. 709 I hope he's got him to the 
Bitter cross (1165). utinam spem impléverim, Plin. E. 1, 10, 3, / hope / may 
have fulfilled the expectations, 


1544. (2.) The imperfect represents a wish as hopeless in 
the present or immediate future, the pluperfect represents it as 
unfulfilled in the past: as, 


(a.) técum lidere sicut ipsa possem, Cat. 2, 9, could J with thee but 
play, e'en as thy mistress’ self, to Lesbia’s sparrow. utinam ego tertius vd- 
bis amicus adscriberer, 77D. 5, 63, would that / could be enrolled with you 
myself, as the third friend, says tyrant Dionysius to Damon and Phintias. 
(^.) utinam mé mortuum prius vidissés, Qr. 1, 3, 1, / wish you had seen 
me dead first. (c.) utinam né in nemore Pé€lid secüribus caesa accé- 
disset abiégna ad terram trabes, E. in Cornif. 2, 34, Aad but, in Pelion’s 
grove, by axes felled, ne'er fallen to the earth the beam of fir, i.e. for the Argo. 
utinam ille omnis sécum cópiás Edüxisset, C. 2, 4, / only wish the man 
hud marched out all his train-bands with him. 


1545. In old or poetical Latin, the imperfect sometimes denotes unfulfilled past 
action, like the usual pluperfect; as, utinam in Sicilia perbiterés, Pl. A. 494, 
would thou hadst died in Sicily. utinam t& di prius perderent, Pl. Cag. 537, 
/ wish the gods had cut thee off before. See 2075. 


1546. In poetry, a wish is sometimes thrown into the form of a conditional protasis 
with sf or 6 Si: as, 6 si urnam argenti fórs quae mihi mónstret, H. S. 2, 
6, 10, oh if some chance a pot of money may to me reveal. 


(B.) EXHORTATION, DIRECTION, STATEMENT OF PROPRIETY. 


I547. The subjunctive may be used to express an. 
exhortation, a direction, or a statement of propriety. — ' 


The subjunctive of exhortation is sometimes preceded in old Latin by. 
uti or ut, originally interrogative. In negative exhortations or directions, 
né, némó, nihil, or numquam, &c., is used, rarely nón. 


1548. (1.) The present expresses what is to be done or is not 
to be done in the future: as, 


(a.) hoc quod coepi primum £&nàrrem, T. Hau. 273, first let me tell the 
story I've begun. taceam nunc iam, Pl. Z. 1058, Je me now hold my tongue. 
cónsidáàmus hic in umbra, Leg. 2, 7, let us sit down here in the shade. ne 
difficilia opt&mus, V. 4, 15, /et us not hanker after impossibilities. (6.) HAICE 
* VTEI * IN * COVENTIONID * EXDEICATIS, CIL. I, 196, 23, ¢hrs you are to proclaim 
in public assembly. (c.) nómina déclinàre et verba in primis pueri sciant, 
Quintil. I, 4, 22. first and foremost boys are to know how to inflect nouns and 
verbs. uti adserventur magna diligentia, Pl. Cap. 115, let them be watched 
with all due care. n€& quis tamquam parva fastidiat grammatic€s ele- 
menta, Quintil 1, 4, 6, /e/ no man look down on the rudiments of rrammar, 
fancying them insignificant, 
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1549. (2.) The perfect subjunctive is rare: as, idem dictum sit, Quintil. 1,1, 
8, the same be said, once for all. Mostly in prohibitions: as, morátus sit némó 
quó minus abeant, L. 9, 11, 13, det no man hinder them from going away. 


1550. In positive commands, the second person singular often has a defi- 
nite subject in old or epistolary Latin, and particularly sis. for the imperative 
cs or estó. Usually however an indefinite subject (1030): as, 

(a.) eas, Pl. A. 519, &: of. hic apud nds hodié cénés, Pl. Afost. 1129, 
dine here with us today. cautus sis, mi Tiro. Fam. 16,9, 4, you must be care- 
ful, dear Tiro. (5.) ist} bond ütare, dum adsit, CA/. 33, enoy this blessing 
while you have it with you. 


I551. When a prohibition is expressed in the subjunctive, the second person of 
the present is often used in old Latin, sometimes the pertect. Later, however, the per- 
fect is generally prevalent. In the classical period, the present is almost confined to 
poetry. For the imperative in prohibitions, see 1551-1556. 

(a.) n& illum verberés, Il. 7.747, you must n't thrash the man. Once in 
Horace: né sis patruos mihi, S. 2, 3, 88, den's play stern governor to me. 
(^.) n& tránsieris Ibérum, l.. 21, 44, 6, do not cross the [berus. quod dubi- 
tas né féceris, Plin. /7^. 1, 13, 5. wut you have doubt about, never do. 

1552. (3) The imperfect or (but not in old Latin) pluperfect subjunctive 
is sometimes used to express past obligation or necessity: as, 

(a.) Imperfect: quae hic erant cirarés, T. Hec. 230, thou shouldst have 
looked to matters here. pater&tur, T. //44. 202, he should have stood it. quod 
si meis incommodis laetábantur, urbis tamen periculó commovérentur, 
S54. 84, well, if they did gloat over my mishaps, still they ought to have been 
touched by the danser to Rome. cràs irés potius, Pl. Per. 710. you'd better 
have gone tomorrow, i. c. have resolved to go tomorrow. poenas penderés, 
Pl. B. 427, thou hadst lo tay a penalty. (6.) Pluperfect: restitissés, répug- 
nássÉs, mortem pugnáns oppetissés, Poet. in Ses. 45, thou shouldst hive 
mide a stand, fought back,and fichting met thy fate. quid facere débuisti? 
frümentum né Emissés, J'. 3. 195, whut ought you to have done? you should 
mot. hive bought any wheat, Usually, however, past obligation or necessity is 
expressed by the gerundive construction, or by some separate verb meaning 
ought (1496). 

(C.) WILLINGNEss, ASSUMPTION, CONCESSION. 
1553. The subjunctive of desire may be used to denote will- 
ingness, assumption, or concession : as, 
óderint dum metuant, Poet. in Suet. Cal. 30, they are welcome to hate, as 
dong as they far. n& sit siné summum malum dolor, malum cert€ est. 


TD. 2, A4, grant for aught / care that fain is not the worst evil, an evil if 
«ertainly ts. nil fécerit, estd, J. 6, 222, 4e may be guiltless, be it so. 


II. THE SUBJUNCTIVE OF ACTION CONCEIVABLE. 


1554. The subjunctive is often used to represent ac- 
tion as conceivable, without asserting that it actually 


takes place. 


y" 4 - 
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In some of its applications, this subjunctive is often more exactly defined 
by an expression of doubt or of assurance: as, fors fuat an in Plautus, 
forsitan from Terence on (rarely forsan, fors), fortasse, may be, perhaps ; 
opinor, haud sció an, / fancy ; facile, casi/y, sine üllà dubitatióne, unhes- 
ttutingly, &c., &c. ‘The negative used with this subjunctive is nón. 


1555. This subjunctive is particularly common in guarded or diffident state- 
ments: thus, velim, / could wish, ndlim, / should not be willing, malim, J would 
rather, dixerim, / should say, are often preferred to a blunter vold, / insist, nd1d, 
/ won't, malo, / prefer, or dicd, / say. 


1556. The present denotes action in an indefinite future : as, 


(a.) ego forsitan in grege adnumerer, 24. 89, as for me, [ might per- 
haps be counted in the common herd. mütuam argentum rogem, Pl. 772.758, 
money I might borrow. haud sció an récté dicamus, Sest. 58, / rather think 
we may say with propriety. (b.) The second person singular generally has an 
imaginary subject (1030): as, dicás hic forsitan, J. 1, 150. Aere peradventure 
(hou mayst say, i.e. anybody may say. rogés mé quid sit deus, auctóre 
ütar Simdnidé, DA. 1, 60, you may ask me what god is; I should follow the 
lead of Simonides. migrantis cernas, V. 4, 401, thou canst descry them on the 
move (1635). Often with some generalizing word, such as saepe, numquam, 
plirés: as, saepe videas, H. S. 1, 4, 86, thou oft canst see. Fortünam 
citius reperiás quam retineds, Publil. Syr. 168, dame Fortune thou mayst 
sooner find than bind. (c.) nunc aliquis dicat mihi, H. .S. 1, e I9, fo 
somebody may say to me (more commonly dicet aliquis, dicés, 1620). for- 
sitan aliquis dicat, L. 5, 52, 5, perhaps somebody may say. hoc vodbis 
incrédibile videatur, V. 3, 109, this may seem incredible to you. 


1557. (1.) The perfect seldom occurs in old Latin. Later, it is rarely used 
of past time. In this use it resembles the perfect of concession (1553) : as, 


(a.) forsitan temere f&cerim, RA. 31, peradventure 7 may have acted 
rashly. errüverim fortasse, Plin. E. 1, 23, 2, 7 may have been mistaken 
perhaps. (6.) concédd; forsitan aliquis aliquandó eius modi quippiam 
fécerit, V. 2, 78, / grant tt; perhaps somebody, at some time or other, may 
have done something of the sort. haec ipsa forsitan fuerint ndn necessária, 
Br. 82, even this may perhaps have been superfluous. 


15958. (2.) The perfect is oftenest used with a future meaning, and 
particularly the first person singular active of verbs meaning ¢hink or 
Say. as, 

(a.) nón facile dixerim, 7D. 5, 121, 7 could not readily say. hoc sine 
fila dubitátióne cónfirmáverim, Zr. 25, this J can assert without any hesita- 
tion. pace tua dixerim, 77D. 5, 12, by your leave [ would say. The first 

erson plural occurs first in Cornificius, and is rare: as, hunc deum rite 

eatum dixerimus, DN. I, 52, such a god we should be right in pronouncing 
hathy. (^) plàn& perfectum D&mosthenem facile dixeris, Br. 35, yeu 
would readily pronounce Demosthenes absolutely perfect (1030). t@ vEró eum 
nec nimis valdé umquam nec nimis saepe laudaveris, Leg. 3, I, oh so, 
rest assured you never can praise him too emthuatically nor too often. conlu- 
viem istam nón nisi metü coércueris, Ta. 14, 44, such a motley rabble 
you can only keep under by terrorism, (c.) forsitan quispiam dixerit. Of. 
3 29. perhaps somebody may say. 
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1559. (1.) The imperfect properly denotes action which might 
have taken place in the past : as, 

(2.) nón ego hoc ferrem calidus iuventa cónsule Plancd, H. 3, 14, 
27, this [ should not have brovked in my hot youth, in Plancus consulate. 
(^) The second person singular, particularly of verbs meaning see, make out, 
think, say, generally has an imaginary subject (1030): as, vidérés, H. S. 2, 
8,77, thou mightst have seen. cerner€s, L. 22,7, 12, you might have descricd. 
nescirés, L. 3, 35, 3, you could not have told. t& columen réi püblicae 
dicerés intuéri, Ses/. 19, you would have sworn you were gazing on a pillar 
of the state. (c.) qui vid€ret, urbem captam diceret. V. 4, 52, anybody who 
saw 1, would have said if was a captured. city. dici hoc in t& nin potest, 
nosset in Tarquinid, cum régnd esset expulsus, 7D. 1, 88, this cannot le 
suid in your case; tt might have been said in Tarquin's, when he was driven 
from the throne. numquam faceret, T. PA. 121, Ae never would have done :.. 


1560. (2.) The imperfect often denotes action not performed at 
the present time; so especially vellem (ndllem, mállem): as, 

(a.) nimis vellem habére perticam, Pl. 4s. 589, / wish so much J had 
a stick. vellem adesse posset Panaetius ; quaererem ex ed, 77D. 1, 81, 
/ only wish Panaetius could be with us: I should ask him (Panaetius was 
dead). cuperem voltum vidére tuum, 4%. 4, 16, 7, 7 should like to see the 
crpression of your face. mallem Cerberum metuer€s, 7D. 1, 12. / would 
rather. you stood in dread of Cerberus. possem idem facere, 7D. 1, 84, 
/ could do the same. (6.) melius sequerére cupidine captam, O. 14, 28, 
better for thee tt were a loving bride to woo. (c.) in h&c fortünà perütilis 
eius opera esset, 7//. 9, 17, 2, in the present pinch his services would be 
extremely valuable. 


1561. The pluperfect represents action which did not take place 
in the past: as, 


(a.) vellem quidem licéret: hoc dixissem, A'A4. 138, 7 only wish it 
were allowed; [ should haze said so and so. (^.) dedissés huic animd par 
corpus, fécisset quod optabat, Plin. Z/. 1, 12, 5, you might have groen this 
spirit a body to match : he would have done what he craved to do. (c.) urbés 
et régna celeriter tanta néquitia dévoráre potuisset, Ph. 2, 67, such colos- 
sal prodigality might have been capable of swallowing down cities and kingdoms 
speedily. vicissent inprobós boni; quid deinde? Sest. 43, the good might 
have overpowered the bad; what next? 


1562. It may be mentioned here, that the subjunctive of action conceiv- 
able often extends to subordinate sentences: see 1731. 


QUESTIONS. 


1563. I. The subjunctive is often used to ask what action 
or whether any action is desired, commanded, proper, or neces- 
sary. 

In many instances a negative answer or no answer at all is expected. 
The negative is n&, sometimes nón. 
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(a.) qud mé vertam? .Scaur. 19, which way shall / turn? quid faciam, 
praescribe :: quiéscás :: né faciam, inquis, omninó versüs ? H. .5. 2, 1, 
6, Jay down the law, what I'm to do :: Keep still): wilt have me write, sayst 
thou, no verse at al( ?. quid igitur faciam? nón eam? T. Ew. 46, what then 
am [to do? not go? quid ni meminerim? 0. 2, 273, why should not I re- 
member ? or of course [ remember. huic cedàmus ? huius condicidnés 
audidmus? /4. 13, 16, shall we bow the knee to him? shall we listen to his 
terms? (6.) quid tandem mé facere decuit? quiéscerem et paterer ? L. 
42, 4L, 12, whit in the world ought [to have done? Keep tnactiveand stand t? 


1564. Such questions sometimes have the alternative form : as, Corinthiis bel- 
lum indicámus, an nón? /nv. 1, 17, are we to declare war against Corinth, or 
not’? utrum indicáre mé éi thénsaurum aequom fuit, an ego alium do- 
minum paterer fieri hisce aedibus? Pl. 771.175, should / have poin:ed out 
the hoard to him, or should [ have allowed another to become the owner of this 


house? here paterer is cquivalent to aequom fuit pati (1495). 


1565. II. The subjunctive is often used to ask whether action 
is conceivable: as, 


(a.) quis putet celeritatem ingeni L. Briitd défuisse ? Br. 53. whe 
can suppose that Brutus lacked ready wit? i.e. n€ms putet (1556), putàbit 
(1620), or putüre potest si enim ZénGni licuit, cür nón liceat Catóni? 
Fin 3, YS, for af it wis allowed Zeno, why should not it be allowed Cato? 
(^.) hoc tantum bellum quis umquam arbitrárétur ab ind imperátóre 
cónfici posse ? //* 31, whe would cver have dreamed that this stupendous 
war could be brought to a close by a single commander? The imperfect 
sometimes denotes action not performed at the present time (1560): 

uis enim civis régi nón favéret? 2. 6, for what Roman would not feel 
p» the king? (c.) ego t& vidére nóluerim? Q^r. 1, 5. t, / Auve objected to 
seeing you ? 


1566. The subjunctive is often used in interrogative outbursts of 
surprise, disapprobation, indignation, or captious rejoinder. In such 
questions a pronoun, ego, tü (ille), is usually expressed. The nega- 
tive is nón. 

This subjunctive occurs in Plautus and Terence, in Cicero, oftenest the 
letters, in Horace, Vergil, and Livy. Not in Caesar nor Sallust. 


1567. (t.) The question may have no interrogative word, or may have 
-ne, especially in comedy: as, | 

(4.) nón tacés ?:: taceam ? T. PA. 987, vou. Aofd. vour tongue : * I hold 
my tongue? n& flé:: egone illum nón fleam? Pl. Caf. 130, zeeep not 7: 
wal, Z not sep for him? tà pulsés omne quod obstat? H. S. 2. 6, 30. 
weal yon, str, Punch whatever's in your way ?. faveads ti hosti ? ille litteris 
ad té mittat? 24.7. s. vou, sir, cvm ^a'hize with the enemy? he correspond wit 
r^^ sapiénsne nón timeat? .[.. », 135. a sage not be afraid? (5.) ego 
mihi umquam bonórum praesidium défutirum putürem ? Afil. 94, could 
/ haz dreamed (aat / s nube CMa 6 rohs of the patriotic ? (e.) ‘a 
exercitum mihi fueris" inquit ‘tot annós ?' .Vur. 21,‘ fo (ink of your 
Ist cen out HP army Po my vould, save se t somany yours. (d)m I cuius- 
quam salüs tanti fuisset, ut meam neglegerem ? Su//. 45, could anybody ! 
sately have hoon so imt an! i ny oves as to make me disregard my own? 
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1568. (2.) The question may have uti or ut: as, 


té ut ülla r&és frangat? ti ut umquam t£ corrigüs? C. 1, 22, any thing 
break you down ? yn ever reform? pater ut obesse filió d&beat? Planc. 
31, a father morally bound to work against his son? 


1569. (3.) The question with uti or ut is sometimes attended by a remnant 
of another question with -ne or -n. In this combination, -ne either pre- 
cedes, joined to an emphatic word, or it is attached directly to uti or ut: as, 


(a.) egone ut t& interpellem? 72.2, 42, what / ? interrupt you? ilhne 
ut impüne concitent finitima bella? L. 4, 2, 12, what, they be allowed to stir 
up border warfare with impunity? virgd haec liberast :: meane ancilla 
libera ut sit, quam ego numquam Emisi manü? Pl. Cur. 615, this girl i5 
free: : my servant-girl? she to be free, when [have never set her free? (5) utne 
tegam spurcó Dümae latus? l1. S. 2, 5. 18, what, /'m to shicld a nasty 
Lama's side? somnium. utine haec igndrdret süóm patrem? T. 77. 
874. oh bosh, not to have known the father that begat her? See 1505and 1532. 


1570. It may be mentioned here, that the interrogative subjunctive is 
often used in subordinate sentences : see 1731. 





THE IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


COMMAND. 


1571. The second person of the imperative mood is 
used in commands, either particular or general. 


Commands are very often attended by a vocative or vocative nominative, 
or by tü, sr, sirra, or vds, gentlemen, you people (1118). They are of various 
kinds, as follows: (a.) Order, often toan inferior: thus, to an official: lictor, 
conligá manüs, Aud. 15, 1. t. 26, 7, Gell. 12, 3, 2, /refor, fie up Ais wrists. 
Vo soldiers: as, désilite milit&s, 4, 25. 3, everboard, my men — signifer, 
statue signum, I.. 5. 55. t, s/andardbearer, plant your standard. infer miles 
signum, I.. 6, 8, t, advance your standard, man, or charge. To sailors: as, 
hüc dirigite navés, L. 29, 27, 13. Aead your galleys this way. To slaves: as. 
convorrite aedés scópis, agite strénué, Pl. Z. 10, stwee up the house with 
brooms, be brisk. Also toan equal: as, aperite aliquis, Pl Mer. 130, ofen the 
door there somebody (1080). Or toa superior: as, heus, exi, Phaedrome, 
Pl. Cur. 276, ho Phaedromus, come out. (5.) Exhortation, entreaty, summons, 
request, prayer, imprecation, wish, concession, &c.: as, vós vóbis cónsulite, 
7. 50, S. every man of vou for himself. &s, bibe, animó obsequere, Pl. ./6. 

77. eal, drink, and he merry. sperne voluptütés, H. / 1, 2, 55, scorn thou 
delights. quin tü i intro, Pl. .Jos/ 815, co én, go in, seon't you go in ? (1827). 
patent portae, proficiscere, édüc técum etiam omnis tuós, C. t, 10, /7e 
vates are open, march forth ; take out all your myrmutons with vou foo. audi, 
suppiter, I. 1. 32, 6, dove ven thine ear, Jupiter. iin crucem, Pl. As. 940, 
cet vou sone to thre cross. vive val&que, H. S. 2. 5, 109, long live and thrive, 
or farewell tibf hab&, Pl. Wen. 690, you keep it yourself. 
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1572. The imperative is often softened by the addition of amabó, obse- 
cró, quaesd, prithce, / beg, or sis, sultis, sÓdEs, please (97). It is sharp- 
ened by age, agedum or agidum, age sis, murk me, or i, go, come on, or by 
modo, vv/y. ‘The concessive imperative sometimes has sán&, for a4/ me. 


1573. In Plautus and Terence, the enclitic dum, a while, a minute, just, is often 
attached to the imperative: as, manedum, Pl. As. 585, wa o minute. In classi- 
cal Latin, dum is retained with age and agite: as, agedum cónferte cum 
illius vita P. Sullae, SuZ. 72, come now, compare Sulla's life with that man's 
(1075). 

1574. It may be mentioned here, that the impcrative is often used in the 
protasis of a conditional sentence : as, 

tolle hanc opiniónem, lüctum sustuleris, 7D. t, 30, do away with 
this notion, and yeu will do away with mourning for the dead, Once only in 
old Latin, but often in late Latin, with a copulative: as, perge, ac facile 
ecféceris, Il. P. 695, start on, and you will do it easily 


1575. (1.) The third person, and the longer forms of the sec- 
ond person, are used particularly in laws, legal documents, and 
treaties, and also in impressive general rules and maxims: as, 


(a.) rEgid imperió dud suntd, Lee. 3, 8, there shall be two men vested with 
the power of kings. amicitia régi Antiochó cum populó ROÓmiünó his lé- 
gibus estó, I.. 35, 38, 1, here shall be amity between king Antiochus and Rome 
on the following terms. (6.) vicinis bonus estó, Cato, RA. 4, afteuys be good 
fo your neighbours. moribus vivitó antiquis, Pl. 77i. 295, dive thou in old. 
“imc ways. The longer forms are often called the Fuéure /mperative. 


1576. (2.) The longer forms of the second person are also sometimes used in the 
ordinary speech of everyday life: as, cavétd, QFr. 1, 3, 8, beware. In old Latin, 
often &s. ^c thou, but in classical Latin, oftener estó (or sis). Usually habétd, 
me ining &cef, or consider. regularly scitd, scitóte, vou »uns! know (846). In verse, 
the long forms may sometimes be due to the metre : as, hic hodi& c&n&tó, PI. A. 
1417. take dinner here today. par prO pari refertó, T. Eu. 445, pay tit for tat. 
But also without such necessity: as, aufertó intrd, Pl. Zr. 914, dae if within. 
quiétus estó, inquam, T. PA. 713, ^e not concerned, | say. 


1577. (3-) It may he mentioned here, that the longer forms are 
very often used in the apodosis of a complex sentence, particularly 
with a future or a future perfect protasis: as, 

si iste ibit, itó, Pl Ps. 863, //. he shall go, go thou. medicd mercédis 
quantum poscet, prómitti iubétd, Fim. 16, 14, 1, you must order your med 
vn man fo be promised all he shalé charge in the way of a fee. ubl nihil erit 
euo 1 scribàás. id ipsum scribitó, 44//. 4. 8 b, 4. when vou dowt have anything 
£o rate, then write just that. cum ego P. Gránium testem pródüxero, 
rcfellitó, si poteris, J. 5, 194, «cu J pul Grains on the witness stand, 
refute Aim af Yeu ean. 

I Us In such combinations, however, the shorter forms are sometimes found : 
a, ubi volés, accerse, T. .fir. SS. fetch me when you will. And conversel 
the longer torms are also found with a present protasis as, ünum illud vwidétd, 
mé amas, ‘am. 16, 1, 2, attend to this one thing, an thou lovest me, 


157 A command is sometimes expres-cd bv the subjunctive, accompany: 
in^ fac. facito, fac ut, facitó ut, cüra ut, cürató ut, vidé, vid& ut, vold, 
o0 qe ticunulvy velim: as, 
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magnum fac animum habeds ct spem bonam, Q*. 1, 2, 16, see that 
you keep up an heroic soul and unabated hore (1712). fac cógités, Fam. 11, 
3. 4, see that you bear in mind. cürá ut valeás, Aum. 12, 29, 3, tuke youd cure 
of yourself. velim existimés, Ja». 12, 29, 2, / should like to have you 
consider. For commands in the su! junctive alone, see 1547; in the future 
indicative, 1624 ; in the form of a question, 1531. 


1580. A periphrastic perfect passive form is rare: as, ire caesus estd, Twelve 
Tables in Macrob. Sat. 1, 4, 19, Ae Shall be regarded as killed with justifying cir- 
cumstances. probé factum estó, |. 22, 10, 6, let it be considered justified. at 
vós admoniti nostris quoque cásibus este, O. 77. 4,8, 51, dst be ye warned 
by our misfortunes too. 


PROHIBITION. 


1581. (1.) In prohibitions with the second person, the imperative with 
né i» used in old Latin, and with néve as a connective, rarely neque: as, 


né flE, Pl. Caf. 139, weep not. n€ saevi tantd opere, T. Andr. 868, be 
nol thus wroth. Sometimes in classical poetry also, in imitation of old style: 
as, nÉ saevi, magna sacerdós, V. 6, 544, rave not, thou priestess grand. 
Once in Livy: né timéte, 3, 2, 9, 4¢ not afraid. 


1582. From Ovid on, nÓn is use a few times for né: as, nón c&ris aurés 
oneráte lapillis, O. 7144. 5, 129, /oad not with precious stones your cars. 


1583. (2.) Prohibitions in the second person are usually ex- 
pressed by nóli or nólite with the infinitive, particularly in 
classical prose : as, 


obiürgáüre nóli, 4/7. 5, 11, 2, don’t scold.  nólite id velle quod fieri nón 
potest, PA. 7, 25, don't yearn after the unattainable. 


1584. In poetry, equivalents for nOli are sometimes used with the infinitive, such 
as fuge, parce or comperce, conpesce, mitte or omitte, absiste: as, quid 
sit futürum crds, fuge quaerere, H. 1, 9, 13, what fate the morrow brings, 
forbear to ask. Livy has once parce, 34, 32, 20. 


1585. (3.) A prohibition in the second person is often expressed by the 
subjunctive accompanying cavé, fac n&, vidé n&, vidétd n&, cara né, 
cürátó né@, or nólim, and in old Latin cavé né: as, 


cavé festinés, Fam. 16, 12, 6, don't be in a hurry. cavétó n& suscén- 
sels, Pl. 4s. 372, sec that thou beest not wroth. hoc ndlim mé iocári putés, 
Fm. 9, 15, 4, 1 should hate to have you think [ am saying this in fun. For 
rohibitions in the second person with n& and the present or perfect sub- 
Junctive, see 1551. For the subjunctive coordinated with cavé, see 1711. 


1586. In law language, prohibitions are expressed by the third person of 
the imperative with né, and with néve as a connective: as, 


hominem mortuom in urbe né sepelitó n&ve üritó, Twelve Tables in 
Leg. 2, 58, he shall not bury nor vet shall he burn a dead man in town, mulie- 
rés genás né ráduntó néve lessum füneris ergó habentó, Twelve Tables 
in Lez. 2, 89. women shall not tear their checks nor shail they keen tn lamentation 
for the dead (1257). Likewise with n&mó: as; némini párentó, Twelve 
Tables in Ley. 3, 8, they shall not be sulject to anybody. See also 1948. 
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TENSE. 


THE TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE. 
THE PRESENT TENSE. 


1587. The present indicative represents action as 
going on at the time of speaking or writing: as, 

scribd, / write, or J am writing. nunc primum audid, T. Andr. 936, 
for the first time I hear. notat ad caedem ünum quemque nostrüm, 


C. 1, 2, he is marking us out for death, each and all, domus aedific&tur, 
Att. 4, 2, 7, the house ts burldiny. 


1588. The present is used to denote action customary or 
repeated at any time, or a general truth: as, 


agri cultürae nón student, 6, 22, 1, they do not apply themselves to farm- 
ing. viri in uxdrés vitae necisque habent potestütem, 6, 19, 3, the mar- 
ried men have power of life and death over their wives. probitas laudütur et 
alget, J 1.74. uprightuess gets extolled, and left out in the cold. dum vitant 
stulti vitia, in contrária currunt, H. S. 1, 2, 24, while fools essay a vice to 
shun, into its o^posite they run. mors sola fatétur quantula sint hominum 
corpuscula, J. 10, 172, death is the only thing that tells what pygmy things 
men's bodies be. stultdrum pléna sunt omnia, Jam. 9, 22, 4, the world is 
full of fools. risü ineptó rés ineptior nüllast, Cat. 39, 16, there's nothing 
sillier than a silly laugh. 


1589. The present. when accompanied by some expression of 
duration of time, is often used to denote action which has been going 
on some time and is still going on. 

This present is translated by the English perfect: as, LilybaeI multos 
iam annós habitat, / . 4, 38, Ae has lived at Lilybaeum. this many a year. 
iam düdum auscultó, H. .$. 2, 7, 1, 7 &ave been listening for anage. satis 
diü hdc iam saxum vorsó, T. Ew. 1085, /’ve trundled at this boulder long 
enough as ‘tis. nimium diü té castra désiderant, C. 1, 10, the camp has 
felt your absence altogether too long. iam dit ignoro quid agüs, Fane. 7, 9,1, 
/ have not known this long time how you are getting on, This use extends to 
the subjunctive and to nouns of the verb also. But if the action is conceived 
as completed, the perfect is used: as, s€rd resistimus eI, quem per annds 
decem aluimus, 4/4. 7, 5, 5, s&s tou late to oppose a man we have been 
supporting ten long years. 

1590. The present is often used to represent past action as 
going on now. This is called the Present of Vivid Narration : as, 

tránsfigitur scütum Pulidni et verütum in balted défigitur. &vertit 
hic cdsus vaginam. inpeditumque hostés circumsistunt, 5, 44, 7, "wi 
has his shield run throush and a javelin sticks fast in his sword belt. t5 
mischance puts his scabbard out of reach, and the enemy encom him in 
this hampered condition. This present often stands side by side with a passt 
tense. It is common in subordinate sentences also. 
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The Verb: Tense. [ 1591-1596. 





1591. The present is sometimes used in brief historical or personal 
memoranda, to note incidents day by day or year by year as they occur. 
This is called the Annalistic Present: as, 

Proca dcinde régnat. is Numitórem prócreat. Numitóri régnum 
vetustum Silviae gentis légat, L. t, 3,9, after this Proga ts hing ; this man 
begets Numitor ; to Numitor he bequeaths the ancient throne of the Silvian 
race. duplicütur civium numerus. Caelius additur urbi móns, L. 1, 
e 1, number of citizens doubled ; Mt. Caelius added to city. in M&amurrarum 
assi deinde urbe manémus, H. .S. 1, 5, 37, in the Mamurras city then 
forspent we sleep. Particularly common with dates: as, A. Verginius inde 
et T. Vetusius cónsulátum ineunt, L. 2, 28, 1, then Verginius and Vetusius 
enter on the consulship. M. Silind L. Nórbánó cónsulibus Germánicus 
Aegyptum proficiscitur, Ta. 2, 59, £n the consulship of Silanus and Norbanus, 
Germanicus leaves for Egypt. 


1592. Verbs of hearing, seeing, and saying are often put in the present, 
even when they refer to action really past: as, 

audió Valerium Mártidlem décessisse, Plin. E^. 3, 21, 1, 7 hear that 
Martial is dead, i. e. the epigrammatist, 102 A. D. Particularly of things men- 
tioned in books, or in quoting what an author says: as, Hercyniam silvam, 
quam Eratostheni nótam esse vided, 6, 24, 2, the Hercynian forest, which 
/ see was known to Eratosthenes. | Plató ‘Escam malórum' appellat vo- 
lupt&tem, CAf. 44, Plato calls pleasure the ‘ bait of sin.’ 


1593. The present is sometimes loosely used of future action: as, 


crás est mihl! iüdicium, T. Zw. 338: tomorrow I've a case in court. 
ego sycophantam iam condücO dé ford, Pl. 77s. 815, for me, a sharper 
from the market place I'll straight engage. quam mox inruimus? T. E». 
788, how soon do we pitch in ? This present 1s also used in subordinate sen- 
tences with antequam and priusquam (1912, 1915), with dum, »»:/ (2006), 
and sometimes with si. 


THE IMPERFECT TENSE. 


1594. The imperfect indicative represents action as 
going on in past time : as, 

scribébam, / was writing, or 7 wrote. ei mihi qualis erat, V. 2, 274, 
woe 's. me, how ghastly he appeared. multdsque per annds errübant Acti 
fatis, V. 1, 31, and they for manva year were roaming round, by fates pursued. 

1595. The imperfect often denotes past action lasting while 
something else occurred : as, 


an tum erás cónsul, cum mea domus ardébat? 7. 26, were you fer. 
haps consul at the time my house was burning down? neque véróÓ tum 
igndrabat s& ad exquisita supplicia proficisci, Of. 3, too, and all the 
time he knew perfectly well that he was starting off to suffer studied torments. 


1596. The imperfect is used to denote repeated or customary 


past action or condition: as, 


commentübar déclamitans cótidi&, Br. 310. / always practised speaking 
my compositions cvery day. noctü ambuladbat in püblicó Themistoclés, 
TD. 4. 44, Themistocles used to promenade the streets nights. 
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1597-1603.] Sentences: The Semple Sentence. 


1597. The imperfect, when accompanied by some expression of 
duration of time, is used to denote action which had been going on for 
some time, and was still going on. 


This imperfect, which is translated by the English pluperfect, is analo- 
“ous to the present in 1589: as, pater grandis nati iam diü lect3 tenébia- 
tur, V. 5, 16, Ais aged father had long been bedridaen. hóram amplius iam 
permulti hominés móliébantur, I”. 4, 95. something over an hour a good 
many men had been prising away. “ut if the action is conceived as completed 
at a past time, the pluperfect is used: as, diem iam quintum cibó caruerat, 
6, 38, 1, four whole days he had gone without eating. 


1598. In a few examples, the imperfect is used to denote action suddenly recog- 
nized, though going on before: as, ehem, Parmenó, tün hic erAs? T. Hec. 340, 
why bless me, Parmeno, were you here all this time? 


1599. In descriptions of place or in general truths, where the present might be 
expected, the imperfect is sometimes used, by assimilation to past action in the con- 
text: as, ipsum erat oppidum Alesia in colle summó, 7, 69, 1, Alesia proper 
was situated on the top of a hill, Otten also in subordinate sentences. 


1600. For the imperfect indicative of certain verbs relating to action not per- 
formed at the present time, see 1497; for the conative use, see 2302. 


1601. In letters, the imperfect may denote action at the time of writing, 


- 


the writer transferring himself to the time of the reader: as, 


haec tibi dictábam post fánum putre Vacünae, H. Z. 1, 10, 49, 7 dic- 
fate this for thee behind Vacuna’s crumbling shrine. nihil hab&bam quod 
scriberem, ft. 9, to, t, / have nothing to write. Similarly in the delivery 
of messages: as, scribae Srabant, lI. S. 2, 6, 36, the clerks request. The 
present, however, is very often used where the imperfect would be applicable. 
Compare 1616. 


THE PERFECT TENSE. 


1602. The Latin perfect indicative represents two English tenses: thus, 
the preterite, / wrote, and the perfect, / have written, are both expressed by 
the perfect scripsi. In the first sense, this perfect is called the ZZisforscal 
Perfect ; in the second sense, it is called the Perfect Definite. 


THe HisTORICAL PERFECT. 


1603. The historical perfect simply expresses action 
as having occurred at an indefinite past time, without 
implying anything as to the duration of the action: as, 


scripsi, / wc... v&ni, vidi, vici, Caesar in Suet. 7d. 37, came, saw, over- 
came, apud Helvetios longé nóbilissimus fuit Orgetorix, 1, 2, 1, among 
the FHelietivue, the man ot highest hirth by all odds was Orgetorix. Diodorus 
prope triennium domo caruit, /° 4. 41. for nearly three years Diodorus had 
fo keep awry from home. in Graecia müsici flóru&runt, disc&bantque id 
omnés, 7/).1. 4, in Greece musicians stood high, and everybody studied the 
art (1596). 
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Lhe Verb: Tense. [ 1604-1610. 





1604. It may be mentioned here, that in subordinate sentences the historical per- 
fect is sometimes loosely used from the writer’s po.nt of view, instead of the more 
exact pluperfect demanded by the context : as, aliquantum spatii ex ed locd, 
ubl pugnátum est, aufügerat, L. 1, 25, 8, he Aad run off some distance frum 
the spot where the fighting had occurred. See 1925. 


THE PERFECT DEFINITE. 


1605. The perfect definite expresses action which is 
already completed at the present time, and the effects 
of which are regarded as continuing : as, 


scripsi, / have written. dixérunt, C/u. 73, dixére, Quintil. 1, 5, 43, ¢hey 
have finished speaking. spectatdrés, fabula haec est acta, Pl. Aos/. 1181, 
ludies and gentlemen, this play is done. 


1606. In old Latin, habeó with the perfect participle is sometimes equivalent to 
a periphrastic perfect: as, illa omnia missa habeo, Pl. Ps. 602, /'ve dropped 
all that, i.e. misi. But in classical Latin, the participle and a tense of habeó arc 
more or less distinct in their force: as, Caesar aciem instrüctam habuit, 1, 
48,3, Caesar kept his line drawn up, not had drawn uf. Compare 2297. 


1607. With verbs of inceptive meaning the perfect definite is equivalent 
to the English present: as, 


cÓnsistó, fake my stand, cSnstiti, :/and, cOnsuéscd, get used, cOnsuévi, 
am used, n6scó, learn, nóvi, Anow. Similarly memini, remember, and Odi, 
hate. The pluperfect of such verbs is represented by the English imperfect, 
and the future perfect by the English future. 


1608. The perfect often denotes a present resulting state: as, vicine, perii, 
interii, Pl. Most. 1031, my neighbour, | am dead and gone. Particularly in the 
passive voice: as, Gallia est omnis divisa in partés trés, 1,1, 1, Gaul, inc/ud- 
ing everything under the name, is divided into three parts, Compare 1615. 


1609. In the perfect passive, forms of fui, &c., are sometimes used to represent 
a state no longer existing: as, monumentó statua superimposita fuit, quam 
déiectam nüper vidimus ipsi, L. 38. 56, 3. on the monument there once stood 
a statue which [ saw not long ago with my own eyes, lying flat on the ground, Sim- 
ilarly, in the pluperfect, fueram, &c.: as, arma quae fixa in parietibus fue- 
rant, ea sunt humi inventa, Dr. 1, 74, the arms which had once been fasten al 
on the walls were found on the floor, Sometimes, however, forms of fui, &c., 
fueram, &c., and fuerd, &c., are used by Plautus, Cicero, especiallv in his letters, 
Nepos, Sallust, and particularly Livy, in passives and deponents, quite in the sense of 
sum, &c. 


1610. The perfect of some verbs may imply a negative idea emphatically by 
understatement, as: 


fuit Ilium, V. 2, 325, //ium has been, i0. Tlium is no more. viximus, 
flóruimus, Zum. 14, 4. S. we Jr rte lined our lite, we have had eur dav filium 
Dnicum aduléscentulum habeó. àh, quid dixi? habére m&? immo ka- 
bui, T. //auw 93, / hace one only son, a growing boy. Ah me, what dud / s: 
Z have ? OA no, have had. 
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1611. The perfect may denote an action often done, or never done: as, 


iam saepe hominés patriam cárósque parentés pródiderunt, Lucr. 
3, 35, time and again have men their land betrayed and parents dear. nón 
aeris acervus et auri dédüxit corpore febris, Il. £. 1, 2, 47, no pile of 
brass and gold hath fevers from the body drawn. multi, cum obesse vellent, 
prdfuérunt et, cum pródesse, obfuérunt, DJ. 3, 70, many a man has done 
UOd, when he meant to do harm, and when he meant to do good, has done harm. 
Common from Cicero, Sallust, and Catullus on, especially in poetry. 


1612. The perfect is sometimes used as a lively future perfect to express 
completed future action: as, 


quam mox coctumst prandium ? Pl. A. 342, ow soon is lunch all cooked? 
cui si esse in urbe licébit, vicimus, 4/. 14. 20, 3, 7 he shall be allowed to 
stay in (own, the day ts ours. perii, si mE aspexerit, Pl. 4s. 320, /'m gone, 
if he lays eves on me. 


1613. It may be mentioned here, that the perfect is regularly used ina 
subordinate sentence denoting time anterior to a present of repeated action 
(1588). In such sentences the present is preferred in English: as, 


reliqui, qui domi m&nsérunt, sé atque illós alunt, 4, 1, 5, the others, 
that stay at home, always support themselves and the above-mentioned also si 
qui aut privatus aut populus eórum décrétd non stetit, sacrificiis in- 
terdicunt, 6, 13, 6, 1f any man or any community does not abide by their decree, 
they always debar them from sacrifices. So also with quom or cum, quo- 
tiéns, simul atque, ubl. Compare 1618. 


THE PLUPERFECT TENSE. 


1614. The pluperfect indicative expresses past ac- 
tion, completed before another past action expressed or 
understood : as, 


scripseram, / had written. Pyrrhi temporibus iam Apolld versüs 
facere désierat, Dr. 2, 116, i Pyrrhus’s day Apollo had quite given up 
making poetry. mortuus erat Agis réx. filium reliquerat Ledtychidem, 
N. 17. 1, 4. Agts the king had died ; he had left a son Leotychides. 


1615. The pluperfect often expresses a past resulting state: as, 


castra oportünis locis erant posita, 7. 69, 7, the camp was pitched on 
frveourable ground. ita ind tempore et longás navés aestus compléverat, 
et onerdrids tempestás adflictübat, 4, 29, 2, ‘hus at one and the same time 
th: tide had filled the men-of-wear, and the sale of wind kept knocking the trans- 
forts about. This use is analogous to that of the perfect in 1608. 


1616. In letters, the pluperfect is sometimes used to denote action occur- 
ring previous to the time of writing, the writer transferring himself to the 
time of the reader: as, 

ünam adhüc & t& epistolam accéperam, /f//. 7, 12, t, / have only had 
one letter from you thus far. This use is analogous to that of the imperfect 
in 1601, and very often, where this pluperfect would be applicable, the perfect 
is used. 
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The Verb: Tense. (1617-1622. 


1617. The pluperfect is sometimes used where the perfect would be expected. 
Particularly so when it anticipates a past tense to follow in a new sentence: as, quod 
factum primó popularis coniür&tiónis concusserat. neque tamen 
Catilinae furor minu&bátur, S. C. 24, 1, this terrified the conspirators at first ; 
ind yet Catiline’s frenzy was not getting abated. Verbs of saying are also often put 
n the pluperfect in subordinate sentences referring to a preceding statement : as, 
Epidamniénsis ille, quem düdum dixeram, adoptat illum puerum sur- 
rupticium, Pl. Aen. prol. 57, said man of Epidamnus that I named erewhile 
wlopls said kidnapped boy. 


1618. It may be mentioned here, that the pluperfect is used in a subordi- 


nate sentence denoting time anterior to a past tense of repeated action. In 
such sentences the preterite is preferred in English: as, 


hostés ubi aliquós singulárés cSnspexerant, incitátis equis adorié- 
bantur, 4, 26, 2, every time the enemy caught sight of detached parties, they would 
always charge full gallop. Compare the analogous perfect in 1613. 


THE FUTURE TENSE. 


1619. The future indicative expresses future action, 


either momentary or continuous: as, 


scribam, / shall write, / shall be writing, or [will write, / will be writing. 
The future commonly expresses either prediction, or will, determination, 
promise, threat: as, (a.) tu&s litterás exspectabd, /4(/(. 5, 7, / shall be on the 
lookout for letters from you. (6.) vivum t& nón relinquam; moriére virgis, 
V. 4, 85, [will not leave you alive; you shall die under the rod. But separate 
forms to mark the sharp distinction which exists between sAa// and wié/ in 
the English future and future perfect are utterly unknown in Latin: thus, in 
occidar equidem, sed victus nón peribd, Cornif. 4, 65. I shall be murdered, 
to be sure, but [will not die a vanguished man, the difference between the 
prediction contained in / shall, and the determination contained in / wi/i, 
cannot be expressed in Latin by the future indicative. 


1620. The future is often used in diffident assertion, to express an as- 
sumption, a belief, conviction, or concession, of the speaker himself, without 
implying its universal acceptance: as, 

dicés, 7D. 2, 60, you will say. dicet aliquis, 7D. 3. 46, somebody will 
say (1556). dabit hoc Zéndni Polemo, Fin. 4, 51, Polemo will concede this 
point to Zeno. excüdent alii spirantia mollius aera, crédd equidem, V. 6, 
847, with greater grace, 4 well believe, shall others shafe the bronze that breathes. 
Particularly in conclusions: as, sequétur igitur vel ad supplicium beáta 
vita virtütem, 7D. 5, 87, happiness then will walk with goodness even to the 
sceaffvlld. Ot in general truths: as, cantábit vacuus córam latróne vitor, 
J. 10, 22, the pouré man whan he goth by the weye, bifore the theves he may 
synce and pleye. 

1621. The future sometimes predicts that a thing not yet known to be true will 
prove to be true: as, haec erit bond genere nàta, Pl. Per. 645, this maid, youll 
and, ts come of honest stock, i.c. esse reperietur. Compare the imperfect in 
1555. 

1622. In Plautus and Terence, the future is sometimes used in protestations, 
Wishes, or thanks: as, ita m& di amáabunt, T. 7/au. 749, so hap me heaven. di 
t& amáàbunt, Pl. Wen. 278, the gods shall bless thee, Usually, however, the sub- 
junctiv e: sez 1542 and 1541. 
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1623. The future is sometimes used in questions of deliberation or appeal : as, 
dédémus ergó Hannibalem ? 1.. 21. 10. t 1, are we then to surrender Hannibal’ 
hancine ego ad rem nátam memorábO? Pl. A. 185, am / to say that | was 
born for such a fate? Oftener the present subjunctive (1563), or sometimes the pres 
ent indicative (1531). 

1624. The future is sometimes used, particularly in the second person, 
to express an exhortation, a direction, a request, a command, or with nón 
a prohibition: as, 

crás ferramenta Teànum tollétis, 11. 7. 1, 1, 86, tomorrow to Teanum 
vou will take your tools. bona venià mé audiés, DN. 1, $99, you wall listen 
to me with kind indulsence. tà intereá nón cessabis, Aum. §, 12, 10, mean- 
time you will not be inactive. haec igitur tibl erunt cürae, Fum. 3, 9, 4. 
vou will attend to this then, i e. haec cürábis. 


1625. It may be mentioned here, that the future is used in sentences sub- 
ordinate to a future, an imperative, or a subjunctive implying a future: as, 
* profectd nihil accipiam inifiriae, si tü aderis, 4//. 5, 18, 3, / am sure 
I shall suffer no harm, tf you are with me. ut méd esse volés, ita ero, PI. 
Ps. 239, as you will have me be, so will / be. ut is qui audiet, cógitet plüra. 
quam videat, DO. 2, 242, so (hat the hearer may imagine more than he secs. 
Kut sometimes a present is used (1593). 


THE FUTURE PERFECT TENSE. 


1626. The future perfect indicative expresses com- 
pleted future action: as, 


scripserd, / shull have written, or [ will have written, The future perfect 
is very common in Latin, particularly in protasis with a relative, with cum, 
ubi, &c., with antequam or priusquam, with ut (... ita), as (... so), or 
with si, to express action anterior in time to a future; in English, this future 
perfect is usually represented by a loose present or perfect: as, quicquid 
feceris, adprobàbO, Zum. 3, 3, 2, whatever you do, I shall think right. 
Examples will be given further on, in speaking of the complex sentence. 


1627. It may be mentioned here that the future perfect in protasis and 
apodosis both. denotes two actions occurring at one and the same time; 
these actions are usually identical: as, 

qui Antónium oppresserit, is hoc bellum taeterrimum cdnf€cerit, 
Fum. 10, 19, 2, (hie man that futs down Antony will fut an end to this cruel 
war, i.e. putting down Antony will be ending the war. respir&ro, si t£ 
videró, Alt. 2, 24, 5, / shall take breath again, uf I set eyes om you. 

1628. The future perfect sometimes denotes a future resulting state : as, 

molestus certé ei fueró, T. Z4ndr. 641, at all events [ shall have proved a 
hne tohim. meum réi püblicae atque imperátóri officium praestiterd, 
4. 25. 3. Leal! have my duty all done to country and commander too, 

1629. The future perfect is sometimes used to express rapidity of future 
action, often with thc implication of assurance, promise, or threat: as, 

abierd, Pl. Jo. 500, JU initant’y ^c cone. iam hic revénerd, Pl. AG. 
863. P. 1000, Z' b hue here asain fortiwit4. primus impetus castre 
céperit, l.. 25, 58. 17, (4 frst ri will vee the camp carried. 
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The Verb: Tense. [ 1630-1635. 


1630. The future perfect often denotes action postponed to a more con- 
venient season, or thiown upon another person. 

Often thus with post, alias, and particularly mox: as, vObis post nàr- 
raverd, Pl. Ps. 721, Pu bell you by and by, i. e. I won't tell you now. ad 
frátrem mox ierd, Pl. Ca^. 194, / '/ to my brother's by and by, i. e. not vet 
fuerit ista eius dé&liberátió, L. 1, 25. 8, that is a question. for him to sett, 
i.e. not me. Especially videró: as. quae fuerit causa, mox videró, ^i; 
1. 35, what the reason was, [won't consider now. rÉcté secusne alias yide- 
rimus, Ac. 2. 135. whether rivht or not, we will consider some other time, i.e. 
never. vós videritis, L. t, 58, 10, thal 1s a question for you, i.e. not me. 


1631. The future perfect sometimes denotes action which will have oc- 
curred while something else takes place: as, 


nón erd vóbis morae: tibicen vós interei hic délect&verit, Pl. /s. 

Y 3°, /. will vot keep you long; meantime the piper will have entertained you 

ere. tü invita mulier£s, ego acciveró puerós, /4//. 5, 1, 3, do you, str, in- 
tile the ladies, and [ will meantime have fetched the children. 


1632. The future perfect is often not perceptibly different from the future, 
expecially in the first person singular in old Latin: as, 

ego mihi prdviderd, Pl. Jfost. 526, /'// look out ,or myself. erds in 
obsidióne linquet, inimicüm animós auxerit, Pl. 4s. 280, Ae '/ leave his 
euners ina state of siege, he ll swell the courage of the enemy Similarly Cicero, 
in the protases si potueró, si voluerd, si licuerit, si placuerit. 


THE FuTURE ACTIVE PARTICIPLE WITH sum. 


1633. The future active participle combined with the tenses of 
sum expresses action impending, resolved on, or destined, at the time 
indicated by the tense of the verb: as, 


cum hdc equite pugnátüri estis, L. 21, 40. 10, wrth this kind of cavalry 
are you going to fit. bellum scriptürus sum, quod pe ulus Rómünus 
cum Jugurtha gessit, Sall. /. 5, 1, / purpose fo write the history of the ier 
that the people of Rome carried on with Fucurtha. fiet illud, quod futürum 
est, Div. 2, 21, whatever ts destined to be, will be. Delphós petiit, ubl co- 
lumnás, quibus impositüri statuds régis Persei fuerant, suis statuis 
déstinávit, L. 45, 27, 6, ke went to Delphi, where he appropriated for his own 
statues the pillars on which they had intended to put statues of king Perses. 


THE TENSES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 


1634. In simple sentences, the tenses of the subjunctive correspond in 
general to the same tenses of the indicative. But the present has a future 
meaning ; the imperfect sometimes expresses past, sometimes present action, 
and the perfect sometimes expresses past action, and sometimes future action 

1635. The present subjunctive is sometimes used in reference to past action, like 
the indicative present of vivid narration (1300) : as, migrantis cernás, V. 4, 401, 
you can descry them swarming out (1555). comprehendi iussit ; quis nón 
pertiméscat ? V. 5, 14, he ordered them to be arrested; who would not be thor- 
vughly scarcd ^ (1565). Sec also 2075. 
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THE COMPOUND SENTENCE, OR COORDINATION. 


1636. Two or more independent simple sentences 
may be coordinated to form a compound sentence in 
one of two ways: either without a connective, or with 
a connective. 


What applies to the coordination of sentences, also applies to the 
coordination of the parts of sentences in abridged sentences (1057). 


(A.) WiTHOUT A CONNECTIVE. 


1637. When simple sentences or parts of sentences are co- 
ordinated without any connective, this mode of arrangement is 
called Asyndetic Coordination or Asyndeton. 


Asyndeton, whether in unabridged or in abridged sentences, is more usual 
with three or more members than with two. It occurs particularly often in 
Plautus, Terence, Ennius, and Cato, also in Cicero, especially in his early 
works and letters. 


1638. The sentences in which asyndeton occurs are commonly such as 
might be connected by words meaning and or but; less often by words 
meaning as, for, &c.  Asyndcton is especially common: 


1639. (a.) In animated narration of events happening at the same 
moment, in description, and in climaxes. Also in mention of col- 
leagues in office, and in many set phrases and formulas: as, 


véni, vidi, vici, Caesar in Suet. Zu. 37, came, saw, overcame. nostri ce- 
leriter ad arma concurrunt, vallum cónscendunt, 5, 39, 3, our. men rush 
steedily to arms, clamber up the pulisade. huic s. c. intercessit C. Caelius, 
C. Pànsa, tribüni pl, Zarm.8, 8, 7, this decree of the senate was objected to by 
Caeltus and Pansa, tribunes of the commons. hi ferre agere pl&bem, L. 3, 
37) 7, there were these people worrying and harrying the commons (19535). 


1640. (4.) In contrasts or antitheses: as, 


opiniónis commenta délet diés, nátürae iüdicia cónfirmat, DN. 2, 
5. the fictions of speculation are swept away by time, but the judgements of mature 
are confirmed. Particularly when either member is positive, the other nega- 
tive: vincere scis, Hannibal, victórià üti nescis. I. 22, 61, 4, row snow 
how to conquer, Hannibal, but not how to use victory, says Maharbal after 
Cannae, 210 b. cC. 


1641. Asyndeton is verv common with two or more imperatives: as, Egredere 
ex urbe, Catilina, libera rem püblicam meti, in exsilium proficiscere, 
C. v, 20, go forth trom Rome, Catiline, relieve the commonwealth from its fear, depart 
iníocxile, Particularly when the first is age, come on, mark me, or ge (1572). 
But from Horace on, I nunc, ee fo ow, is tollowed by et with a second imperative 
in derisive orders. In old Latin, the imperatives may be joined by et or even atque. 
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1642. Asyndeton is also common with parentheses. These often take the place 
of a modern foot-note: as, légatus capite véldtd filó (lànae vélamen est) 
‘audi, Iuppiter,’ inquit, L. 1, 32, 6, the envoy with his head covered with a 
"Aum" (that is to say a wrap of wool) says * baw down thine ear, d pbiter’ Paren- 
theses however are often introduced, from ‘erence on by nam, and from Sallust and 
Cicero on, by et, neque, autem, enim, &c. 


(B.) WitH A CONNECTIVE. 


(1.) CONJUNCTIONS AS CONNECTIVES. 


1643. Simple sentences or parts of sentences may be con- 
nected by copulative, disjunctive, or adversative conjunctions. 


(a.) CoPuLATIVE CONJUNCTIONS. 


1644. Copulative conjunctions denote union, and connect 
both the sentences and their meaning. "They are et, -que, 
atque or ac, and, and neque or nec, neither. 


1645. (1.) et, and, is the commonest copulative, and connects ei- 
ther likes or unlikes ; with two members only, it is either used between 
them, or is prefixed for emphasis to both : as, 


Dumnorix apud Séquanós plürimum poterat et Helvétiis erat ami- 
cus, I, 9, 5, Dumnorix was very influential among the Sequani and a friend 
to the Helvetians. Democritus alba discernere et atra nón poterat, 7D. 
$. 114, Leemocritus could not tell white and black apart. et discipulus et 
magister perhibébantur inprobi, Pl. 2. 425, doth pupil and master were 
vated as knaves. 


1646. With three or more members, et is either used between the mem- 
bers or, frequently, prefixed for emphasis to all. Often, however, it is 
omitted throughout (1637), or a third member is appended by -que (1651): 
as, 

persuüdent Rauricis et Tulingis et Latovicis uti Ona cum his profi- 
ciscantur, I, 5. 4, they induce the Raurtcans, Tulingans, and Latevtcans to 
porn them in their march. is et in custódiam civés Rómàánós dedit et 
supplicátiónem mihl décrévit et indicés maximis praemiis adfécit, C. 
4, 10, this Person voted in the first place to put Roman citizens in ward, then 
fo decree a thanksgrving in my honour, and lastly to reward the informers with 
liheral gifts. 


1647. Two members belonging closely together as a pair, and connected 
by et, atque, or -que, are sometimes put asyndetically with another member 
or members as, 

Aedui ferunt s& déiectds principátü ; queruntur fortünae commü- 
tátiónem et Caesaris indulgentiam in sé requirunt, 7. 65. 8, the Aeduans 
vet forth that they were cast down from the chief. place, they complain of the 
change of fortune, and say they miss Caesar's former kindness to them. nün- 
tidtum est equités Ariovisti propius tumulum accédere et ad nostrós 
adequitàre ; lapidés in nostrós conicere, 1, 46, 1, 7! teas reported that Arto- 
Dipk € 5 cavalry were massiv nerer the hillock and salloping up tothe Romans ; 
that they were throwin: tones at our men. 
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1648. et has sometimes the meaning of a/so or of and also, particularly when there 
is a change of speakers, or before a pronoun: as, et hoc sció, Plin. E. 1, 12, 11, / 
know that too. Sometimes also after vérum, nam, and simul, especially when a 
pronoun follows. Not in Caesar. 


1649. (2.) -que, aud, combines members which belong together 
and make a whole, though they may be different or opposed to each 
other; the second member is often a mere appendage : as, 


rogat Sratque t&, RA. 144, he begs and entreats you, or he earnestly entreats 
you. liberti servolique nóbilium, AA. 141, the freedmen and slaves of 
the great, ov re‘ainers, bond and free. omnés ea, quae bona videntur, 
sequuntur fugiuntque contrária, 77D. 4, 12, everybody runs after what seems 
good and avoits the opposite. -que is usually put after the first word of the 
new member. I[t is particularly common in old or legal style. 


1650. ‘The combination -que... -que, duh... and, is very common in poetry: 
as, noctésque diésque, E. in CJ. 1, both night and day. n prose, it Is used 
by Sallust when the first word is a pronoun: as, méque régnumque meum, 
I. 10, 2, both myself and my throne: and by Livy to connect two relative sentences: 
as, omnés quique Rómae quique in exercitü erant, 22, 26, 5, everybody, 
both people in Rome and people in the army. 


1651. After two members without a connective, a third member is some- 
times appended by -que: as, 

satis habébat hostem rapinis, p&abuladtidnibus, popul&tiónibusque 
prohibére, 1, 15. 4, Ae was satisfied with keeping the enemy from plundering, 
foraging, and ravaging. 


1652. (3.) atque, or before any consonant except h often ao, and, 
and besidss, adds something belonging essentially to what goes before, 
but more important as a supplement or extension ; as, 


sé ex navi prdiécit atque in hostés aquilam ferre coepit, 4, 25, 4, 4¢ 
sprang overboard and furthermore proceeded to bear the eagle upon the enemy. 
magna dis immortalibus habenda est atque huic Iovi Statóri grátia, 
C. 1, Tt, see owe a great debt of gratitude to the gods immortal tn general, and to 
yon oce the Stayer in particular. atque. . . atque occurs for et... et 
once in Vergil, and once in Silius Italicus. 


1653. atque is used in comparisons, after words of likeness and unlike- 
ness: às, 


pari spatió transmissus, atque ex Gallià est in Britanniam, $, 13, 2. 
the journey across 1s Just as long as it is from Gaul to Britain, idemque ius- 
sérunt simuláàcrum Iovis facere maius et contra, atque anted fuerat, 
ad orientem convertere, C. 3, 20, and they furthermore gave orders to make 
a statue of Jupiter, a Pizer one, and to turn it round to the cast, the opposite of 
the way it orivinallfy faced. Sometimes et is thus used after alius, aliter. 
aequé, pariter, &c. : see thc dictionary. 


1654. With adjectives and adverbs in the comparative degree, atque sometimes 
tikes the place of quam /Aa»., when the first member of comparison is negative 
1895): as, amicior mihi nüllus vivit atque is est, Pl. Afer. 897, 7 have ne 
greater friend acies than that man is, Soin Plautus, Terence, Lucretius, Catullus, 
Vergil, rarely in Cicero, and in 1Horace even when the first member is positive. 
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1655. A sentence is often introduced by et, -que, or atque, where ds/ 
would be used in English, particularly so when a positive sentence follows 
a negative one: as, 


Sócratés nec patrónum quaesivit nec iüdicibus supplex fuit adhi- 
buitque liberam contumáciam, 77D. 1, 71, Socrates did not try to find a 
udvocate nor bow the knee to his judges, but he was plain-spoken and defi. i 
nostrórum militum impetum host€s ferre nón potuérunt ac terga ver- 
térunt, 4, 35, 2, tke enemy could not stand (he dash of aur people, but turned 
their backs. hominis n& Graeci quidem ac Mysi potius, Qf. 1, 1, 19, 
a creature who ts not even a Greek, but more of a Mysian. 


1656. Two sentences, one of which would ordinarily be introduced by a subordinat- 
ing temporal conjunction, are sometimes, mostly in poetry, coordinated by et or -que: 
as, dixit et in silvam pennis ablata refügit, V. 3, 258, she spake, and on her 
pinwons sweeping, vanished to the wood, i.e. simul atque dixit, refügit. 


1657. (4.) neque or nec, neither, nor, and... nof, but... nof, is 
used as a negative copulative, sometimes as a negative adversative : 
as, 


opiniónibus volgi rapimur in errórem nec véra cernimus, Leg. 2, 43, 
we are swepl into error by the delusions of the world and cannot make out ihe 
truth. nón enim temere nec fortultó creáti sumus, 72. 1, 118, for we 
were not created at adventure nor by accident. subsidió suis iérunt col- 
lemque cépérunt, neque nostrórum militum impetum sustinére potu- 
&runt, 7. 62, 8, they went (o aid (heir people and carried the hill, but they could 
not stand the fiery onset of our soldiers. neque or nec is often repeated: as, 
nec melidrés nec bea&tidrés esse possumus, A7. 1, 32, we can neither be 
better nor wiser. 


1658. nec is rarely used in the sense of nÉ . . . quidem, mof even, mot . . . ei- 

ther: as, nec nunc, H. S. 2, 3, 262, nof even now, a free quotation of né nunc 

uidem, T. Eu. 46. nec...quidem, and not even, is used once or twice for 
the common ac n& ... quidem or et né. . . quidem. 


1659. Instead of neque or nec, and nof, the copulatives et, atque, rarely 
-que, followed by a negative, nón, n&mó, nihil, &c., are sometimes used in Cicero 
and Livv, less often in old Latin. and rarely in Caesar and Sallust: as, quid tü 
fEcissés, si t£ Tarentum et nón Samarobrivam misissem ? Fam. 7, 12, 
1, what would you have done, if [| had sent you to Tarentum, and not to Samaro. 
4rrva? Particularly thus et nÓn, or oftener ac nón, in ccrrections. But ordinarily 
neque or nec is preferred to et nón, and nec quisquam, &c., to et némóo, 

C. ! 1445). 


1660. When neque is followed by another negative, the assertion is 
positive (1452): as, 

nec hoc ille nón vidit, /7^. 4. 60, and the man did not fail to see this 
This positive use begins with Varro. In old Latin two negatives, and partic: 
ularly neque... haud, are often used, as in old English, to strengthen the 
negation (1453). 


1661. After a general necative, a word may be emphasized bv né.. 
quidem or nón modo, or the parts of a compound sentence may be distrib 
uted by neque . neque, without destroying the negation: as, 
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nihil in locis commünibus, né in fanis quidem, nihil istum neque 
privati neque püblici tótà in Sicilia reliquisse, V. 4, 2, that the defendant 
has left nothing untouched in public places, no, not even in the temples, nothing 
either in the way of private or of public property, in all Sicily. Similarly when 
a coordinate member is appended with neque: as, nequed satis mirari 
neque conicere, I’. E». 547, / can't quite pussde out or guess. 


COMBINATION OF DIFFERENT COPULATIVES. 
1662. Different copulatives are sometimes combined, as follows. 


1663. (1.) The affirmative copulatives et and -que are sometimes com- 
bined, particularly in abridged sentences: as, 

et Epaminóndàs praeclaré cecinisse dicitur, Themistoclésque est 
habitus indoctior, 77D. 1. 4. A^aminondas in the frst place ts said to have 
played. beautifully, and Themisto-les was not considered exactly an educated 
man. This combination is used by Cicero rarely, by Horace in the satires, 
and rarely by late writers. 


1664. The sequence -que... et is rare in old Latin, and not used by Caesar, 
Vergil, or Horace. -que... atque is first used by Lucretius, then by Vergil, Ovid, 
Livy, and Tacitus. 


1665. (2.) Affirmative and negative copulatives are sometimes combined. 
Thus neque or nec combincd with et, in the sequences neque .. . et and 
et... neque, which is rare in old Latin, is common in Cicero: as, 


nec miror et gauded, Zum. 10, 1, 4, £n the first Mace Jam not surprised, 
and in the second place 7 feel gla? ; neque... et nón, however, is rare. pa- 
t&bat via et certa neque longa, /"4. 11, 4, there lay a road open ai once 
plain and not long. neque ...-que begins with Cicero, but is rare (1655), 
neque ... ac begins with Tacitus. 


1666. Of all the T.atin writers, Tacitus aims most at varietv by combination of 
asyndeton and by the use of different copulatives: as, régem Rhamsén Libyà 
Aethiopia Médisque et Persis et Bactriand ac cytha titum, 2, 60, 
that king Rhamses got control of Libya and Acthiopia and the Medes and Persians, 
and thc Bavtrian and Scythian. 


(6.) DisjunctivE CONJUNCTIONS. 


1667. Disjunctive conjunctions connect the sentences, but 
disconnect the meaning. ‘They are aut, vel, sive or seu, 
-ve, and an, or. Of these conjunctions, aut, vel, and sive. 
are often placed before two or more members of a sentence in 
the sense of e/Aer...or. And in poetry, -ve .. . ~ve sometimes 
occurs. 


1668. (1.) aut, »r. sometimes or even, or at least. is used between 
two members which are to be represented as essentially different in 
meaning, and of which one excludes the other: as. 
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hic vincendum aut moriendum, milités, est, L. 21, 43, 5, Aere you 
must conquer, my men, or die. hórae mómentó cita mors venit aut 
victdria laeta, H. S. 1, 1,7, within an hour's brief turn comes speedy death or 
wctory vlad. aut vivam aut moriar, T. PA. 483, / shall either live or die. 
sideribus dubiis aut ill6 tempore qud sé frigida circumagunt pigri 
serráca Bodtae, J. 5, 22, when stars blink faint, or even at the time when 
round rolls slow Bootes’ frigid wain. quà ré vi aut clam agendum est, 
Att. 10, 12, § [to, 12 b, 2], so we must use force, or at any rate secrecy. Some- 
times aut connects kindred ideas: as, equi icti aut vulner&ti cdnsternd- 
bantur, L. 21, 33, 6, the Aorses kept getting frantic from being hit or wounded. 


A. . . . 
1669. aut in the sense of otherwise, or else, sometimes intro- 
duces a statément of what necessarily follows, if something else is not 
done: as, 


audendum est aliquid Üüniversis, aut omnia singulis patienda, L. 
6. 18, 7, you must make some bold dash collectively, or else you must suffer every 
thing individually. velis also occasionally used in this sense. 


1670. (2.) vel, or, introduces an alternative as a matter of choice 
or preference, and often relates merely to the selection of an expres- 
sion: as, 


eius modi coniünctiónem téctórum oppidum vel urbem appellivé- 
runt, A7. 1, 41, such a collection of dwelling-houses they called, well, a town or 
a city, whichever you please. vel imperátóre vel milite mé ütimini, S. C. 
20, 16, use meas your generalis: imo or asa private, whichever you will. Catili- 
nam ex urbe vel éiécimus vel &£misimus vel ipsum égredientem verbis 
prósecüti sumus, C. 2, 1, we have — what shall [ say ? — driven Catiline out 
of town, or allowed him to go out, or, when he was soing out of his own accord, 
wished hima pleasant journey. vel is often followed by etiam, potius, or 
dicam. From Tacitus on, vel is sometimes used in the sense of aut: as, 
vincendum vel cadendum esse, la. 14, 35, ¢Aey must do or die (1668). 


1671. vel is sometimes used in the sense of // you will, even, or perhaps, 
especially before superlatives, or in the sense of for rnstance: as, 


huius domus est vel optima Messànae, nótissima quidem cert&, 
V. 4. 3. this gentleman's house ts perhars the finest n all Messana, at any rate 
the bestknown. amant t£d omnés mulierés, neque iniüri&: vel illae, quae 
here pallid m& reprehendérunt, Pl. ./G. 58, the virls all idoltze you, well 
they may ; for instance those that buttonholed me yesterday. 


1672. (3.) sive or seu, or, used as a disjunctive conjunction, de- 
notes a distinction which is not essential, or the speaker's uncertainty 
as to some matter of detail: when used once only, it is chiefly in 
corrections. often with potius, ra/7/er, added: as, 

is Ascanius urbem mátri seu novercae reliquit, I.. 1,3. 3. sid Asea- 
"unus eft the city fo his mother, or Jus stepmother, tf you prefer. dixit Pom- 
péius, sive voluit, QZ. 2, 5, 2. /'ompfey made a speech, or rather attempted to 
make one 


1673. sive is often repeated in the sense of erther, or no matter 
tehethe: ... ore as, 
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ita sive casi sive cónsilió dedrum, quae pars calamitatem populd 
Rómànó intulerat, ea princeps poenàs persolvit, 1, 12, 6, thus, no matter 
whether from chance or through special providence, the part which had done 
dumage to Rome was the first to pay penalty in full. 

1674. (4.) -ve rarely connects main sentences, usually only the less impor- 
tant parts of the sentence, or, oftener still, subordinate sentences: as, 

cir timeam dubitemve locum défendere ? J. 1, 103, why should / fear 
or hesitute to stand my vround ? Appius ad mé bis terve litterás miserat, 
Att.6,1,2, Appius had written me two or three times. With n& it forms néve 
or neu, which is used as a continuation of n& or ut: see 1581; 1586; 1947. 

1675. (5.) The interrogative particle an sometimes becomes a disjunctive conjunc- 
tion, or, or possibly, or perhaps: as, Simónidés an quis alius, Fin. 2, 104, 
Semonides or possibly somebody else. Common in Cicero, though not so in his 
speeches, and in Livy, commonest in Tacitus. 


(ce) ADVERSATIVE CONJUNCTIONS. 


1676. Adversative conjunctions connect the sentences, but 
contrast the meaning. ‘They are autem, om /Ae other hand, 
sed. vérum, céterum, 4u/, vérO, duit, indeed, at, buf, tamen, 
nihilo minus, »ereriAheless. 


Of these conjunctions, autem and véró are put after one word, or some- 
times after two closely connected words ; tamen is put either at the begin- 
ning, or after an emphatic word. 


1677. (1.) autem, again, on the other hand, however, simply 
continues the discourse by a statement appended to the preceding, 
without setting it aside: as, 

hórum principibus pecüniás, civitáti autem imperium tótius pró- 
vinciae pollicétur. 7. 64, 8, to the chieftains of this nation on the one hand he 
promises moneys, and to the community on the other hand the hegemony of the 
whole province. The opposition in a sentence introduced by autem, again, 
is often so weak that a copulative, and, might be used: as, ille qui Dfo- 
genem aduléscéns. post autem Panaetium audierat, Fin. 2, 24, the man 
who im his early youth had sat at the fect of Diogenes, and a rds of 
Punsetius. autem is oftenest uscd in philosophical or didactic discourse, 
less frequently in history, oratory, or poetry. 

1678. autem is often used in questions: as, metud crédere : : crédere 
autem ? Pl. Ps. 304, / am afraid to trust: trust, do you say? 


1679. (2.) sed or set, and vérum, $v/, are used either in restric- 
tion. or, after a negative, in direct opposition: as, 


véra dicó, sed n&quiquam, quoniam nón vis crédere, Pl. Ase. 835,7 
tell the truth, but ail an vain, since vou are lent not to belive. nón ego erus 
tibi, sed servos sum, Pl. Cus. 241. / am not your master, but your slave. 

1680. nón modo, or nón sdlum, nef an/y, not alone, is followed 
by sed etiam or vérum etiam, “/ «5». by sed... quoque, ósf ..- 
as well, or sometimes lv sed or vérum lone: as, 
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qui nón sdlum interfuit his rébus, sed etiam praefuit, Aum. 1, 8, 1, 
who hus not had a hand only in these matters, but complete charge. qui omni- 
bus negótiis nón interfuit sólum, sed praefuit, 745. 1,6, 1. nón tantum 
is sometimes used by Livy, and once or twice by Cicero, but not by Caesar 
or Sallust, for nón modo. Livy and Tacitus sometimes omit sed or vérum 


1681. nón modo has sometimes the meaning of nón dicam : as, nón modo 
ad certam mortem, sed in magnum vitae discrimen, Ses. 45, / won't say 
to certain death, but to great risk of life. 


1682. nón modo or nón sólum, when attended by another negative, 
may also be followed by sed n& .. . quidem, £u not even, or sed vix, but 
hardy: as, 

nón modo tibl nón irüscor, sed n& reprehendd quidem factum tuum, 
Sull. SO, so far from being angry with you / do not even criticise your action. 
When both members have the same predicate, usually placed last, the nega- 
tion in n&. . . quidem or vix usually applies to the first member also: as, 
talis vir nón modo facere, sed né cógitáre quidem quicquam audébit, 
quod nón audeat praedicáre, Of. 5, 77, a man of this kind will not only not 
venture to do, but not even to conceive anything which he would not venture to 
trumpet lo the world, or will not venture to conceive, much less do. 


1683. (3.) céterum is sometimes used in the sense of sed, in Terence, Sallust, 
and Livy. Sometimes also in the sense of sed r& vérà, in Sallust and Tacitus, 
to contrast reality with pretence. 


1684. (4.) vérd, bu/, indeed, introduces an emphatic contrast or a 
climax: as, 


sed sunt haec leviora. illa vérd gravia atque magna, 7. 86, however, 
all this ts less important, but the following is weisAty and seat... Scimus mü- 
sicén nostris móribus abesse à principis persdn4, saltáre véró etiam 
in vitiis póni, N. 15, 1, 2, we now that, according to our Roman code of ethics, 
music is not in keeping with the character of an eminent man,and as to dancing, 
why that is classed among vices. In Plautus, vérd is only used as an adverb; 
its use as an adversative conjunction begins with Terence. In the historians, 
vérd is often equivalent to autem. 


1685. (5.) at, ^u/, denotes emphatic lively opposition, an objec- 
tion or a contrast: as, 


brevis & nátürà nóbis vita data est; at memoria bene redditae vitae 
sempiterna, PA’. 14, 32. a short life hath been given by nature unto man ; but 
the memory of a life laid down in a good cause endurcth for ever. atis often 
used before a word indicating a person or a place, to shift the scene, espe- 
cially in history. In law language, ast sometimes occurs, and ast is also 
sometimes used, generally for the metre, in Vergil, Horace, and late poetry. 


1686. (6.) tamen. nihiló minus, nevertheless. 


accüsátus capitis absolvitur, multátur tamen pecünià, N. 4, 2, 6, 4e 
Ho cese. on a capital charge and acquitted, but i5 nevertheless fined tn a sum 
7" money. minus dolendum, fuit r& nón perfectá, sed poeniendum certé 
nihiló minus, .1/7. 19. there seas less occasion for sorrow because the thing was 
not dene, but certainly nonc the less for punishment. 
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(2.) OTHER WORDS AS CONNECTIVES. 


1687. Instead of a conjunction, other words are often used as 
connectives: as, pars ... pars, alii... alil; adverbs of order or 
time: as, primum, /rs/, or primo, «/ first. . . deinde... tum, Xc : 
and particularly adverbs i: pairs: as, modo ... modo, tum... tum 
less frequently qua. . . qua, simul . . . simul: as, 


multitidd pars prócurrit in vias, pars in vestibulis stat, pars ex 
téctis prdspectant, l,. 24, 21, 8, furt of the throng runs out into the streets, 
others stand in the fore-courts, others gaze from the house-tops. prdferébant 
alii purpuram, tüs alii, gemmaás alii, V. 5, 146, they produced some of them 
pur Me, others frinkincense, others precious stones. primó pecüniae, deinde 
imperi cupidó crévit, S. C. 10, 3, a£ first a Jove of money waxed strony, then 
of power. tum hoc mihl probàábilius, tum illud vidétur, 4c. 2, 134, one 
minute this sccms to me more itkely, and another minute that. 


1688. Simple sentences may also be coordinated by words denoting infer- 
ence or cause, such as ergs, igitur, itaque, /Zerzfore; nam, namque, enim, 
for, etenim, for you see: as, 

adfectus animi in bond viró laudabilis, et vita igitur laudabilis boni 
viri, et honesta ergó, quoniam laudàábilis, 7/). 5, 47. the disfosition in a 
good man is praiseworthy, and the life therefore of à good man is praiscworthy, 
and virtuous accordingly, seeing itis pratveworthy, Of these words, nam. 
namque, and itaque are usually put first in the sentence; enim and igitur. 
usually after one word, rarely after two. But in Plautus regularly, and gener- 
ally in Terence, enim has the meaning of /ndeed, verily, truly, depend upon it, 
and may stand at the beginning. 


... 1689. In Plautus, the combination ergo igitur occurs, and in Terence and Livy, 
itaque ergó : as, itaque ergó cónsulibus diés dicta est, L. 3, 31, $, accerd- 
ing 


y then à day was set for the trial of the consuls. 


1690. The interrozative quippe, «ev ^ losing its interrogative meaning, is also 
used as a coordinating word, w4y,or for: as, hdc genus omne maestum ac 
sollicitum est cantóris morte Tigelli : quippe benignus erat, H. S. 1,2. 
2, such worthics all ase onl, are wacbegone over Tigellius the minstrel's death; why 
he was generosity itself, 

1691. Simple sentences may also be coordinated by pronominal words, 
such as hinc, inde, 2c» ., eó, ided, idcircS, proptere&, so, on that account, 
&c.: as, 

nocte perveniébant; eó custddias hostium fall€ébant, I[.. 23, 19, 10, 
they vot there in the niga’: in that say they eluded the enemy's priekets. But 
ed and ided are not used thus by Cicero, Caesar, or Sallust, or idcired and 
propterea by Cicero or Caesar. 


1692. In animated rhetorical discourse any word repeated with emphasis 
may serve as a copulative ; this is called Anaphera: as, 

miles in forum, miles in cüriam comitabatur, Ta. 1, 7, so/diers went 
with him fo (2e forum, edP rers fho sonst fimb v. €repti estis ex interit, 
érepti sine sanguine, sine exercitü. sine dimicátióne, C. 3, 23, yom art 
rescuct from death, res tef. without Hoodshed, without an army, sosthout 4 
strucyde. 
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THE INTERMEDIATE COORDINATE SENTENCE. 


1693. A sentence coordinate in form with another sentence 
is often equivalent in meaning to a subordinate sentence. Such 
sentences are called Lutermetiate Coordinate Sentences. 


The most varied relations of a subordinate sentence may be thus ex- 
pressed by a coordinate sentence, and the combination of the two coordinate 
sentences Is in sense equivalent to a complex sentence. ° 


1694. Such coordinated sentences are a survival of a more primitive state 

of the language. ‘hey occur oftenest in Plautus and Terence, in Cicero's 

hilosophical works’ and letters, in Horace’s satires and epistles, and in 

uvenal. In general they have been superseded by complex sentences, even 
in the oldest specimens of the language. 


1695. I. The relation of the two members may not be indi- 
cated by the mood, but left to be determined from the context. 


Thus, in the combination amat, sapit, Pl. dm. 995. Ae 15 in love, he shows 
his sense, the two members amat and sapit are alike in form. But in sense, 
sapit is the main member and amat is the subordinate member. Just what 
the relation of the amat is, whether it is si amat, ¢/ Ae ts in love, cum amat, 
when he ts in love, quod amat, because he ts in love, or etsi amat, though 
he is in love, &c., &c., is left to the reader to make out. The following are 
some of the commonest combinations of this class : 


1696. (1.) The coordinated member may stand instead of the commoner 
accusative and infinitive with a verb of perceiving, thinking, knowing, or 
saving (2175). Such are cr&dó, fateor, opinor, putó, certum est, &c.: as, 


lüdós mé facitis, intellegó, Pl. Ser. 802, vou are making game of me, I 
am aware. narrd tibl: plán& relégátus mihl videor, 4/f. 2, 11, 1, Z7 tell 
you what, / seem to myself regularly banished. sp&€rd, servübit fidem, Pl. £. 
124, J hope he'll keep his word (2235). 


1697. (2.) The coordinated member may be a direct question or an ex- 
clamation. 

Thus (a.) in enquiries calling for an answer: as, signi dic quid est, Pl. 
Am. 421, tell me, what ts there in the shape of seal? (1251). Or (8) in ejacu- 
lation: as, viden ut astat furcifer? Pl. A/ost, 1172. seest how the knave ts 
feting there? vid&te quaesó, quid potest pecünia, Pl..57. 410, see Pray how 
ali-commanding money ts. This construction occurs oftenest in comedy, and 
with an imperative meaning say, 4//, or ook. The subordinate construction 
is the rule: see 1773. 


1698. (3.) The coordinated member rarely represents a relative sentence 
(1316): as, 

urbs antiqua fuit, Tyrii tenuére colóni, V. 1, 12, “here zeas an ancient 
coun, which Tyrian settlers held. est locus, Hesperiam Grai cógnómine 
dicunt, V. 1, 530. (here £s a Pace. te Greeks by name Hesperta cali, imitated 
trom est locus Hesperiam quam mortdlés perhibébant, E. in Macrob 
Jat. 6, 1, there i5 a Place which sons cf men Hesperia called. 
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1699. (4.) The coordinated member may represent a subordinate tempo- 
ral member : as, 

vénit hiemps, teritur Sicuónia báca trapétis, V. G.2, $19, Aas winter 
come, in milis ty Sicyon's olive «round (1800). vix próram attigerat, rumpit 
Saturnia fünem, V. 12, 650, scarce had he touched the prow, Saturnia snaps 
the rofe, i.e. cum rumpit (1569). lücebat iam feré, prdcédit in medium, 
V. $, 94, sf was just about. light, when he prevents himself before them. fuit 
órnandus in Maànilia lége Pompéius; temperata Orátióne Srnandi 
cópiam persecüti sumus, O. 102, wheu / had to glorify Pompey in the mat- 
ter of the Manilius law, 1 went through the ample material for glorification in 
moderate language. 

1700. (53) The coordinated member may be equivalent to a member 
with ut, expressing result (1965): as, 

iam faxó sciés, T. Lu. 663, /°U/ let you know at once, i.e. scils (1712) or 

ut scias (1965). iam faxó hic erunt, Pl. P. 715, /'// warrant they shall 
soon be here. adeÓ rés rediit, aduléscentulus victus est, T. //u«. 115, 
things came fo such a pass the youngster seas put dwn. c&tera dé genere 
hdc, aded sunt multa, loquacem délassare valent Fabium, H. .S. 1, 1, 11, 
the other cases of the kind, so plentiful are they, might tire the gabbling Fatuss 
out. ita haec ümore tigna pütent, nón videor mihi sarcire posse aedis 
meas, Pl. Mos. 146, so so^panz rotten are these joists, [ don't think F can patch 
my house. ita avidd ingenió fuit, numquam indicáre id filid voluit sud, 
Pl. lal. pred. 9, so ni card/y was he he M never point tt out to his own som. 
tanta incepta res est, haud somniculóse hoc agundumst, Pl. Cuf. 227, 
50 bi a Job have we besun, not drowsily must this be done. 


1701. (6) The coordinated member may be equivalent to a conditional 
protasis: as, 

(4.) filiam quis habet, pecünià opus est, ur. 44. a man has a dauch- 
ter, he necds mony. tristis es, indignor, O. 7%. 4, 3. 33, ¢f you are sad, 7 
feel provoked. (.) si iste Ibit, itó; stabit, astátó simul, PI. Ps. 863, sf he 
shall move, move (ou; but stall he stand, stand by his side. in caelum, 
iusseris, ibit, J. 3, 75. sav Aut the word, he'll mount the sky. (c.) subdüc 
cibum ünum diem 4thlétae, Iovem Olympium inplórábit, 7D. 2, 40, 
cul off an athá te from his food Just a day, he wil pray to Jupiter aloft tn 
Ofvmpus (1574). (7) ZéEndnem rogés, respondeat totidem verbis, Fiz. 
4, 69. vow mav ak Lm, he would answer in just as many weds (1556). 
(c) tü quoque magnam partem opere in tantó, sineret dolor, Icare, 
habérés, V. 6, 31, "vu fo0 d geet'y c*né In work xo vost, had srief allowed, 
O Larus, hadst no (15959). at darés hanc vim M. Crasso, in ford sal- 
táret, OFF 3. 75. ^ut had von anon this chance to Crassus, he would have 
cafered in lhe mores! Pace (1839). nam absque té esset, hodi&£ num- 
quam ad sólem occasum viverem, Pl. Jc». 1022, for were it not for you, 
Inder shoud live thie blessed day teil cet of sun (1560, 2110), (f£) ün& 
sémus, cónsilium certé nón défuisset, .4//. 9, 6, 6, had we been together, 
sre er! univ suenoz net hive bicked a frocramme (1501). 

1702. (7.) The coordinated member may be equivalent to a concession: 
as, 

id fortasse nin perfécimus, cdnati quidem sumus, O. 210; thouch 
wer date feo Rote not cried unto tho y t ie have attempted tt. ergo illi 
intellegunt quid Epicürus dicat, ego nón intellegd? Fix. 2, 13, do thee 
ACHAIA IRR RH YS d.e! FPreass Mans, ana d not ? . 
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1703. (8.) The coordinated member may denote efficient cause or rea 
LON: as, 

peregrinus ego sum, Sauream nón nóvi, PI. 4s. 464, 7am a stranger, 
md d don't know Saurca. mulier es, audacter iüras, Pl. dm. 836, because 
ven are a woman, you are bold (o swear. tacent, satis laudant, T. Zu. 476, 
heir silence is sufficient praise. 


1704. (9.) The coordinated member may represent the protasis of a com- 
parative sentence with ut (1937): as, 

ita mé di ament, honestust, T. Ew. 474, sv help me heaven, he isa 
proper man. sollicitat, ita vivam, mé tua, mi Tird, valétadd, F^. 16, 20, 
your health, dear Tiro, keeps me fidgety, as [ hope to live. 


1705. II. The subordinate idea is often indicated by the 
subjunctive of desire coordinated with another verb, usually 
with one which has a different subject. 


Thus, the combination amés: oportet, you should love; it issvirht (1547), 
in which the two verbs are used separately, blends into one whole, amés 
oportet, P7». 2, 35 iis right you should love. The verb with which the sub- 
junctive is coordinated specifies more exactly the general idea of desire con- 
tained in the subjunctive itself. The tense of the coordinate subjunctive is 
regulated by that of the other verb. 


1706. The negative employed with coordinated subjunctives is the 
adverb né, tof. 

Thus, the combination vidé: n& mé lüdás, see fo it; don't you fool me 
(1547). in which the two verbs are used separately, blends into one whole, 
vidé n& mé lüdàs, Pl. Cur. 325, see to it you don't fool me. Similarly, metuó: 
n& peccet. / am afraid: let her not slip up (1548), becomes metuó n& 
peccet. Pl. Per. 624, Jam afraid she may slip up. From its frequent use in 
sentences of subordinate meaning, né came at an early reriod to be regarded 
as a subordinating conjunction also, /es/, that. . . not, as well as an adverb, 
and took the place of the less usual ut n&. Hence members with n& are 
more conveniently treated under the head of subordination (1947). 


1707. (1.) The subjunctive is often coordinated with verbs of wishing. 
Such are vold, nóló. rarely máló, optó, placet, &c.- as, 

animum advortàs voló, I'l. Cap. 388, / wish you would pay heed (1948). 
quil vis faciam ? T. Hau. 846, what w/t thou. / should do? (1963). vin 
-onmütémus? tuam ego dücam et tii meam? Pl. 771. 59. world you 
uk fo swap? / Fake vour wife, and you take mine ? (163. mld té sapiéns 
hostis metuat, quam stulti civés laudent, L. 22. 30, 20. / icol rather 
a tense enemy should fear you. than stupid felloveitizens admire you (1548). 
Coordination is the rule with velim, vellem, &c., used in the sense of 
utinam (1540). as, dé Menedémó vellem vérum fuisset, dé réginà velim 
vérum sit, 4//. 15, 4, 4, about Menedemus / could wth it had been true, about 
the queen [ hope it may be true. tellàs optem prius ima dehiscat, V. 4. 24, 
[ would (he carth fo deepest depths might sooner vasi. L. Domitius dixit 
placére sibl sententiàás dé singulis ferrent. Caes. C. 3.83. 3, Domitius said 
his zucw was they roma coh on the men separately. 
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1708. (2.) The subjunctive is often coordinated with verbs of request, 
entreaty, encouragement, exhortation, charge, direction, command. Such 
are precor, rogó. 6rd, peto, hortor, postuló, moned, cénseó ; mandó, 
imperó, praecipió, décernó; and chictly in old Latin, iubeó : as, 

(a.) reddas incolumem precor, lI. 1, 5. 7, deliver him up safe I prey. 
rogat finem Grandi faciat. I, 20, 5, Ae requests him to make an end cf 
entreaty. & t€ id quod suésti petó, mé absentem defendàs, /am. 15. 8, 7 
ask you fo do as you afeays do, stand up for me sehen Lamaway. nón hortor 
sdlum sed etiam rogó atque 6rd, té colligás virumque praebeàs, Zum. 
5. IN, T, 7 not only exhort. you, but more than that 4 bey and entreat you, f ult 
yourself to ether and quit you likea man. postuló etiam atque etiam cón- 
siderés quo progrediáre, I.. 5. 45, 10, 7 charge you think again and again 
what you are cominy to. té moneó videas, quid agas. magnó opere cénsed, 
désistas, V. 5, 174, / advise you to consider what vou are doing. P carnestiy 
recommend you to stop. hunc admonet iter cauté faciat, 5, 49. 3, Ae earns 
him he must pursue his march with care. (6) huic mandat Rémós adeat, 

11, 2, Ae directs him to yo fo the Nemans. praecipit inum omnés peterent 
ndutiomarum, 5, 53, 5, Ze says they must all concentrate their attack on In- 
dutiomarus. huic imperat quas possit adeat civitatés, 4, 21, 8, he orders 
him to visit such communities as he can. senütus décrévit darent operam 
cónsulés né quid rés püblica détrimenti caperet, S. C. 29, 2, the senate 
decreed the consuls must see to tt that the commonwealth recerved no harm. 
iube maneat, T. //au. 737, fell her she must stay. milités certibrés facit, 
paulisper intermitterent proelium, 3, 5, 3. Ae /«//s the soldiers they must step 
fizAtinz a little while. abi, nüntià patribus urbem Rómánam müniant, 
L. 22, 49, 10, xo fell the fathers they must fortify Rome town. dixi equidem 
in carcerem irés, Pl. S/. 624, /'» sure J told you you must go fo jail. scribit 
Labitnó cum legióne veniat, 5, 46, 5, Je writes to Labienus he must come 
witha lesion. légatiónem mittunt si velit suds recipere, obsidés sibl 
remittat, 3, S, o, ev send an embassy, if he wishes fo get his own men back, 
he must send back the hostages to them, 


1709. (3.) The subjunctive is often coordinated with expressions of pro- 
pricty or necessity. Such are oportet, optumum est, opus est, decet, 
necesse est. 

mé ipsum amés oportet, nón mea, Fiz. 2, 85, st is myself. you should 
love, not my possessions. quoniam habés istum equom, aut émeris opor- 
tet, aut héréditate possideas, aut surripueris necesse est, Zr. 1, 84, 
since you are th fPocicsvoH of that horse, vou must either hace buoucht Aim or 
inherited. him, or else you must neeessarily have stolen him. sed taceam 
optumumst, Pl. /. 60, ^u? / 'd h st hold my tongue. nihil opust resciscat, 
Pl. Ver. 1004, she ned int find it eut at alf... condemnétur necesse est, 
RA. tit, be condemned he needs must. 


1710. (4.) The subjunctive is sometimes coordinated with verbs of permis: 
sion or Concession, Such are permittó in Sallust and Livy, conc€dé, also 
sind, mostly in the imperative, chictly in old Latin and poetry, and the im 
personal licet (used thas often in Cicero, rarely before or after): as, 

supplémentum scriberent cónsulés, permissum, I.. 27, 22, 11, /eate 
QU Q9 C08 Dg (UNS MALE FS yp the army, sine sciam, L. 2, 40, 5 
Lt me Án... sine modo adveniat senex, l'l. .JVosr. 11, ct but the ola man 
come, fremant omnés licet, uicam quod sentió, DV. 1, 195 though 
eceryóoay may gres, 4 esl y esu! ung. See 1904. 
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1711. (5.) The subjunctive is often coordinated with the imperative 
cavé, cavétó, cavéte, deware, used in the sense of n& (1585): as, 


cavé faciás, At. 15, 33, 4, do 4 dost. cave dirumpatis, Pl. Poen. prol. 
117, dont break it off (1075). 

1712. (6.) The subjunctive is often coordinated with verbs of giving, 
persuading, accomplishing, taking care. In this case the subjunctive has the 
meaning of purpose or result. Such are the imperative cedo, and dd, per- 
sudded, impetró, cüró, also fació, particularly fac and facitó: as, 


cedo bibam, Pl. .Mos/. 373, vive me (o drin&. date bibat tibicini, Pl. S¢. 
757. vive the piper to drink. huic Sp. Albinus persuádet régnum Numi- 
diae à senátü petat, 5. 7. 35, 2, dlbinus induces him to ask of the senate the 
throne of Numidia. tandem inpetrávi abiret, Pl. 777. 991, a/ /ast 7 'vecoaxed 
him to clear out. fac sciam, Fan. 7, 16, 3, et meknow. faxd scias, Pl. Alen. 
644, /'4 let you know, much oftener sciés or scibis (1700). fac bellus 
revertüre, Fam. 16, 18, 1, mind you come back a beauty (1579). 


1713. A subjunctive is now and then loosely coordinated with 
verbs in general, to indicate the purpose of the action: as, 


&vocáte hüc Sósiam, Blepharónem arcéssat, l'l. 4». 949, call Sosta 
here, let him fetch Blepharo. clár& advorsum fabulabor, hic auscultet 
quae loquar, Pl. Am. 300, 7 Ul speak distinctly face to face, that he may hear 
what / shall say. operam hanc subrupui tibl, ex mé scirés, Pl. 4m. 523, 
/ did this secretly for you, that you might learn from me. manibus date lilia 
plénis, purpureós spargam florés, V. 6, 883, /idies in handfuls give, / fain 
would scatter purple flowers, that is, that / may scatter. 


— DÀ 


THE COMPLEX SENTENCE, OR SUBORDINATION. 


1714. In a complex sentence, that is one consisting 
of a main and a subordinate sentence, the subordinate 
méinber is introduced by some subordinating word: 
such are, 


I. Interrogative. words, in indirect questions; II. Relative pro- 
nouns; IIT. Relative conjunctive particles, or conjunctive particles 
not of relative origin. 


1715. Subordinate sentences may have the value of a substantive. 
usually as subject or as object; of an attributive; or of an adverb or 
adverbial adjunct : as, 


(a.) eidem nocte accidit ut esset lüna pl&na, 4. 29, t, sf came f» fast 
the sume night that there was a full moon, vided quid agüs, Frm. 16. 17, 
/ see whit you are driving at. (6.) fundus qui est in agró, qui Sabinus 
vocátur, eum meum esse aid, Aur. 26, the estate which is in the territory 
whick is called Sabine, that [ maintain is mine lawyers’ wordiness for fundus 
Sabinus. (¢.) cum advesperdsceret. ad pontem Mulvium pervénérunt, 
C. 3, S, when af sas vetting dark, they reached the Mulvius bridge, i. e. vet 
peri, or primó vespere. 
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1716. Subordinate sentences which express time or place, are called 72m. 
poral oc Local sentences ; comparison or manner, Comparative or Afodal sen- 
tences; condition, cause, or concession, Conditional, Causal, or Concesstve 
sentences; purpose, /74ad sentences; result, Cowsecutsve sentences. 


1717. In a main sentence, the indicative present, future, and 
future perfect. and the imperative, are called Primary Zenses , 
the indicative imperfect, historical perfect, and pluperfect, and 
the infinitive of intimation, are called Secondary Zenses. ‘The 
perfect definite and the present of vivid narration are sometimes 
regarded as primary tenses, oftener as secondary tenses. 


1718. Verbs which have an implication of futurity, such as those meaning can, 
ought, must, &c., with an infinitive, also subjunctives of wish (1540) or of exhorta 
tion (1547), may be called Virtual Futures. 


1719. Sometimes the subjunctive serves as a main sentence: see 1762; 
sometimes a noun of the verb: see 1766. 


MOOD OF THE SUBORDINATE SENTENCE. 


1720. The indicative and the subjunctive are both used in sul». 
dinate sentences, as will be shown in the treatment of the sever. 
words of subordination. Some general uses may be mentioned co: 
lectively here. 


THE INDICATIVE MOOD. 


1721. The indicative is ordinarily used in sentences intro- 
duced by a relative pronoun, or by a causal conjunctive word 
other than cum. 


ontem, qui erat ad Genavam, iubet rescindi, t, 7, 2, he orders the 
bridge which was near Geneva torn up. concEdO, quia necesse est, A4. 
145, / grve up, because [ have to. In sentences of this class, however, the 
subjunctive is often required, particularly in indirect discourse (1722), or ia 
cases of attraction (1728). 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE OF INDIRECT DISCOURSE AND OF 
ATTRACTION. 


1722. The subjunctive is used in relative, causal, 
temporal. and conditional sentences in indirect discourse, 
and in cases of attraction. 
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1723. A direct quotation or question gives the words of the original 
speaker without alteration. When the original words of a quotation or 
question are changed to conform to the construction of the sentence in 
which they are quoted, it is called /ndjirect Discourse. 


1724. In the complete form of indirect discourse, the sub- 
junctive is subordinate to an infinitive or an accusative with the 
infinitive, dependent on a verb of saying or thinking (2175) : as, 


negat Epicürus iücund& posse vivi, nisi cum virtüte vivatur, 7D. 

j 49, Epicurus avers there is no living happily, without leaving virtuously ; 

irectly, idcundé vivi nón potest, nisi cum virtüte vivitur. Sdcratés 

dicere sol&ébat, omnés in e3 quod scirent, satis esse &loquentés, DO. 

I. 63, Socrates used to maintain that all men were cloguent enough in a matter 
they knew ; directly, omnés in eó quod sciunt satis sunt éloquentés. 


1725. The idea of saying or thinking is often not formally ex- 
ressed in the main sentence, and the indirect discourse is intimated 
by the subordinate subjunctive only: as, 


noctü ambulabat in püblicó Themistoclés, quod somnum capere 
nón posset, 7D. 4, 44. Themistocles used to walk the streets nights, * because he 
could not sleep,’ given as Themistocles's reason; the writer's would be pote- 
rat. Paetus omnés librós, quós fráter suus reliquisset, mihl ddnavit, 
Att. 2, 1, 12, Paetus made mea present of all the books ‘that his brother had 
‘eft.’ dum reliquae navés eO convenirent, in ancoris expectüvit, 4, 23, 
4. he waited at anchor (ll. the rest of the vessels should gather there (2005). 
pervénit priusquam Pompé€ius sentire posset, Caes. C. 3, 67, 4, Ae vot 
there before Pompey should be able to learn of his coming (1919). Xerxés 
praemium próposuit, qui invénisset novam voluptatem, 77. 5. 20, 
Xerxes offered a reward to anybody who should devise a new form of entertain- 
ment (2110). 


1726. A speaker or writer may quote his own thoughts in the indirect form, like 
anoth-r person's: as, haec tibi dictábam post füánum putre Vacünae, ex- 
ceptó quod nón simul essés, cétera laetus, H. E. 1, 10, 49, / write thee this 
behind Vacuna's mouldering pile, in all else well, except that thou'rt not here the 
while (1601). 


1727. Instead of an intimation of indirect discourse by a mere subjunctive, a verb 
oí thinking or saying is sometimes introduced by qui, or especially quod, sometimes 
by cum, and put illogically itself in the subjunctive: as, litterás, quas mé sibf 
misisse diceret, recitüvit, PA. 2, 7, he read off a letter, which he said 1 sent 
him, i.e. quas misissem. impetrüre nón potui, quod religióne sé im- 
pediri dicerent, Sulpicius in Fam. 4, 12, 3, / could not get leave, because they said 
they were hampercd by religious scruple, i. e. quod impedirentur. cum dice- 
ret, DN. 3, 83, saying as he did. This construction is common in Cicero, somewhat 
so in Caesar, rare in Sallust. 


1728. The subjunctive is used in sentences expressing an essential 
part of the thought. which are subordinate to another subjunctive, or 
to an infinitive. This is called the Sudjunctive of Attraction, or of 
Assimilation: as, 
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vereor né, dum minuere velim labórem, augeam, Leg. 1, 12, Jam 
afraid I miy make the work harder, while / «à atminy to make tt Jess. si 
sólós eds dicerés miserds, quibus moriendum esset, néminem etrum, 
qui viverent exciperés, 77D. 1, 9. if you should pronounce only such peofle 
unhappy as had to die, you would not except one of those who were living. 
mds est Syrácüsis, ut si qua dé ré ad senatum referatur, dicat senten- 
tiam qui velit, V. 4, 142, i£ is the custom at Syracuse, that 1f any question is 
discussed in the senate, anybody who pleases may express his opinion. sapiens 
nón dubitat, si ita melius sit, migrdre dé vita, Fin. I, 62, the sage does not 
hesitate, if this be the better course, to withdraw from life. mds est Athénis 
laudári in cóntióne eds, qui sint in proeliis interfecti, O. 151, 1 zs the 
custom in Athens to eulogize in public assembly such as have fallen in action. 


1729. The indicative is kept in subordinate statements added or vouched 
for by the person reporting, and also in circumlocutions equivalent to a 
substantive: as, 


nüntiátum est Ariovistum ad occupandum Vesontiónem, quod est 
oppidum maximum Séquandrum, contendere, 1, 38, 1,77 was reported that 
Ariovistus was pressing on to seize Vesontio, which ts the most considerable town 
of the Sequans.  prüdentissima civitás Athéniénsium, dum ea rérum 
potita est, fuisse traditur, AA. 70, Athens ts said to have been passing wise, 
as long as she held the hegemony. vis, quae restant, mé loqui? T. Andr. 
195, wilt have me tell the rest? i.e. relicua. fieri potest, ut id quod sentit 
polité &loqui nón possit, 7D. 1.6, i¢ may be that he cannot express hes 
thourht in polished style, i. e. sententiam suam. 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE OF REPEATED ACTION. 


1730. The subjunctive is sometimes used in relative, tem- 
poral, or conditional sentences, to express action repeated or 
occurring at no particular time: as, 


(a.) neque aliter si faciat, illam inter suds habet auctdrit&tem, 6, 11, 
4, and tf he does not do this, he never has any ascendancy at all over his people. 
With the present and perfect, however, this subjunctive is confined princi- 
pally to the indefinite second person singular (1030): as, bonus s&gnior fit, 
ubi neglegas, S. 7. 31, 28, the zood man always vets slacker, when you are 
neslec(ful. siquoi mütuom quid dederis, fit pró proprió perditum, Pl 777. 
1059, 7f. you've dent anything fo auy man, "tes not your own, but lost. (5.) The 
imperfect and. pluperfect subjunctive begin with Catullus and Caesar, and 
get to be common with Livy and Tacitus: as, si quis prehender&tur, 
cónsénsü militum éripiébatur, Caes. C. 3, 110, 4, every lime a man was 
taken up, he was rescued by the joint action of the rank and file. quemcum- 
que lictor préndisset, tribünus mitti iubébat, L. 3, 11, 2, every mun the 
lictor arrested, a tithune would order released. 


THE SUBJUNCTIVE AS IN THE SIMPLE SENTENCE. 


1731. The subjunctive of wish, of action conceivable, or of inter- 
rocation. is sometimes used in a subordinate sentence exactly as in 
main sentences : as, 
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haec dié natdli med scripsi, qué utinam susceptus nón essem, A/z. 
11, 9, 3, this / have written on my birthday, on which day / wish / had never 
been lifted from the ground (1544). ut videàs, Lucr. 3, 348, so that you can 
see (1556). neque id facid, ut forsitan quibusdam videar, simulatidne 
Fam. V, 8, 2, nor do / do it, as ferhaps [ may seem to some to do, from hypoc- 
risy (1556). etiamst paucis vós quod monitós voluerim, Pl. Cap. 53, 
there's one point more, on which /'d have you briefly warned (1558). erant 
eiusmodi sitüs oppidórum, ut neque pedibus aditum habérent neque 
návibus, quod minuente aestü na&vés in vadis adflictárentur, 3, 12, 1, 
the towns were so situated that there was no access to them by land, nor by boat 
either, because at ebb tide vessels would found on the shoals (1559). vix erat 
hoc imperatum, cum illum spoli&tum vidérés, P. 4, 86, Aardly was the 
order from his lips, when you might have seen the man stript (1559). qué mé 
vertam nesció, C/». 4, / don't know which way to turn (1963). 


TENSE OF THE SUBORDINATE SENTENCE. 


THE TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE. 


1732. I. The tense of a subordinate indicative often indicates 
a close relation of time with the tense of the leading verb, par- 
ticularly in cases of repeated contemporaneous or antecedent 
action. The subordinate sentence in such combinations is said 
to have Relative time. 


1733. (1.) The subordinate indicative tense may express ac- 
tion concurrent with the main action. Two concurrent sentences 
are usually put in the same tense. 


Concurrent action is said to be («.) congruent, when two actions merely 
cover the same time: as, dum legó, adsentior, 7. 1. 24, as /ong as 7 am 
reading, [ assent. dum necesse erat, ünus omnia poterat, AA. 139, so 
long as it had to be, one man controlled the world. dum Latinae loquentur 
litterae, quercus huic locó nón deerit, Zeg. 1, 2,045 Jone as Latin literature 
has the gift of speech, this spot will not lack its oak. vixit, dum vixit, bene, 
T. Hee. 461, he lived well all the time he lived. quoad potuit, fortissimé 
restitit, 4, 12, 5,45 Jong as he could, he made a manful stand. Or (6.) coincs- 
tent, when one action is virtually the same as the other: as, cum tacent, 
cláàmant, C. 1, 21, wA/e they are dumb, they crv out, i. e. their silence is as 
tciling as a shout. fé&cisti mihl pergrátum, quod Serápiónis librum 
misisti, 4//. 2. 4, 1, you have obliged me very much by sending Serapio s book. 


1734. (2.) The subordinate indicative tense may express 


action contemporaneous, antecedent, or subsequent, in relation 
to the main action. 


1735. (a.) Action contemporaneous with a main present is ex- 
pressed by a present, with a main future or virtual future, by a future, 
with a main secondary tense by an imperfect: as, 
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quod est, ed decet iti, CA. 27, what you have, that you should avail 
yourself of. hdrologium mittam, si erit südum, as. 16, 18, 3, 7 vw 
send the clock, tf itis pleasant (1625). paulatim dabis, si sapi&s, T. 77er. 
870, you "ll give in driblets, if you are wise. cum relaxüre animós volent, 
caveant intemperantiam, Off. 1, 122, when they want to unbend, let them 
beware of excess (1625; 1718). omnia deerant, quae ad reficiendás nàv&s 
erant üsui, 4, 29, 4, they were out of everything that was serviceable for re- 
pairing ther vessels. 


1736. (6.) Action antecedent to a main present is expressed by a 
perfect, to a main future or virtual future by a future perfect, to a main 
secondary tense by a pluperfect: as, 


quócumque aspexisti tuae tibl occurrunt iniüriae, Par. 18, wherever 
you turn your gaze, you are confronted by your own abominable acts. cum 
posui librum, adsénsió omnis élabitur, 7D. 1, 24, when 7 drop the book, 
all assent melts away (1860). quicquid féceris, adprobaibd, Fam. 3. 3, 2, 
no matter what you do, I shall think st well (1626). ut quisque istius ani- 
mum offenderat, in lautumias statim conici&bütur, 7. 5, 143, any man that 
wounded his sensibilities was always flung into the quarries without any ado. 


1737. (c.) Action subsequent to a main present is expressed by 
the future participle with a present form of sum, to a main future or 
virtual future by the future participle with a future form of sum, and 
to a main secondary tense by the future participle with an imperiect 
form of sum: as, 


decem diés sunt ante lüdós, quis Cn. Pompéius factürus est, 7". 
a. fr. 31, there are ten days before the shows which Pompey is to manave. 
attentós faciémus, si démónstrübimus ea, quae dictürf erimus, magna 
esse, /nv. 1, 23, we shall make people attentive tf we show that what we are 
gong to say is important. r&x, quia nón interfutürus navali certamini 
erat, Magnésiam concessit, L. 36, 43. 9, as the king was not to have a hand 
in the action at sea, he moved off to Magnesia. 


1738. II. A subordinate indicative tense is said to be Jade 
pendent when it simply expresses time of its own, without any 
close relation to the time of the main action. 


Such independent tenses may denote general present action: as, bam 
forte vid sacra, sicut meus est mds, H. S. 1, 9, t, i» Sacred Street, as ts 
my wont, [ happened to be promenading (relatively, erat ms, 1735). nda 
mé appellabis, si sapis, Pl. A/ost. 515, you won't address me, Dn have 
sense (relatively, si sapiés, 1735). Or past action, either continuous, com- 
pleted. or indefinite: as, ut mds fuit Bithyniae régibus, lectici fer&b&- 
tur, J 5, 27, Ae regularly rode in a litter, as was the practice of the despots oj 
Bithynia : here fuit denotes action simply as past, without further definition 
of time (1603). whereas erat, relative to the time of fer&bütur, would imply 
which was then the practice (1§95)- 


1739. With dum. é the time while, an independent present is used: see 
1995. With postquam. &c., a/Zer, an independent perfect is used of a single 
action; see 1925. 
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THE TENSES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 


1740. Subordinate subjunctive sentences were originally independent 
coordinate sentences, in the tense required to express the thought. By 
degrees the subordinate sentence blended closely with the main sentence, 
and the combination of the two was regarded as one whole. 


1741. I. The time of the subordinate subjunctive is usually 
Relative, that is either contemporaneous, antecedent, or subse- 
quent, in relation to that of the main action. 


1742. Action contemporaneous with the main action is expressed 
by a present or imperfect subjunctive. Action antecedent is expressed 
by a perfect or a pluperfect subjunctive. Action subsequent is ex- 
pressed by the future participle with a form of sim or of essem. 

1743. Subordinate sentences with verbs of will or aim, with verbs of fear, also final 
sentences and many consecutive sentences are expressed in Latin as contemporancous 
with the main action, not as subsequent to it. 

1744. II. The main and subordinate sentences may express 
wholly different spheres of time by tenses not commonly used to- 
gether, when the thought requires it. In such cases the tense of the 
subordinate member is called /sdependent, like the analogous tenses 
of the indicative (1738). 

1745. The use of subordinate subjunctive tenses relatively to the main 
tense, or what is commonly called the Seguence of Tenses, is as follows : 


TENSE SUBORDINATE TO AN INDICATIVE. 


1746. (1.) The present, or perfect subjunctive, or 
the future participle with a form of sim, is used in 
sentences subordinate to a primary tense (1717): as, 


(a.) t&£ hortor, ut Rómam .pergáüs, QFr. 1, 3, 4, / urge you to repair to 
Rome. cürB, ut quam primum venids, Fm. 4, 10, 1, mind that you come 
as soon as you can. ego quid acctperim sció, RA. 58, 7 snow what / have 
recerved. quam sum sollicitus quidnam futürum sit. 47. 8, 6, 3. Aow 
anxious Lam fo know what in (he world is to come. (^.) in eum locum rés 
déducta est ut salvi esse nequeümus, Zr. 16. 12, 1, fo such a pass has il 
come that we cannot be saved. an oblitus es quid initió dixerim? DA. 
2,2, have you possibly forgotten what / said at the start? quoniam in eam 
ratiónem vitae nds fortüna dédüxit, ut sempiternus sermó dé nóbis 
futürus sit, caveámus, QFr. 1, 1, 38, since fortune has set us in such a 
walk of life that we are to be eternally talked about, let us be on our ,uard. 
(c ) efficiam, ut intellegátis, C/u. 7, / will see that you understand. dicent 
quid statuerint, J° 2, 175, they will tell what they decided on. quae fuerit 
causa. mox viderd, Fin. 1, 35, what the reason was [ won't consider till hy 
arid by (1630). t& disertum putdbd, si ostenderis qué modó sis eds inter 
sicdrids d&fénsürus, P4. 2,8, / shall think you a most effectrve speaker, tf you 
thow how you are going to defend them on the charge of murder. 
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1747. (2.) The imperfect, or pluperfect subjunctive, 
or the future participle with a form of essem, is used 
in sentences subordinate to a secondary tense (1717): 


45, 

(a.) his r&bus figbat, ut minus 1at@ vagürentur, 1, 2, 4, so if came to puss 
that they did. not roam round much. docébat, ut tótius Galliae principa- 
tum Aedui tenuissent, 1, 43, 6, Je showed how the deduans had hud the 
mastery over all Gaul. Flaccus quid alii posted factüri essent scire nón 

oterat, //. 33, Flaccus could not tell what other people would do in the future. 
6.) is civitáti persuásit. ut dé finibus suis cum omnibus cópiis exirent, 
I, 2, 1, tits man prevailed on his community to emigrate from their place of 
abode, buy and bagrave. quàs rés in Hispania gessisset, disseruit, L. 25, 
38, 2, Ae discoursed on his military career in Spain. an Lacedaemonii 
quaesivérunt num sé esset mori prohibitürus? 72. 5, 42, did the Spar- 
fans ask whether he was going to prevent them from dying? (c.) Ariovistus 
tantós sibl spiritüs sümpserat, ut ferendus nón vidérétur, 1, 33, 5 Ario- 
vistus had put on such. high and mighty airs that he seemed intolerable. hic 
págus, cum domó exisset patrum nostrórum memorid, L. Cassium 
cónsulem interfécerat, 1, 12, 5, //is canton, suliying out from home tn our 
futners’ vecolle tion, had put Cassius, (he consul, to death. illud quod mihl 
extrémum próposueram, cum essem de belli genere dictürus, //. 17, te 
point 4 had reserved till the end, when 1 was going to discourse on the character 
of the war. 


1748. With any kind of a secondary main sentence, a subordinate general 
truth usually stands in the past, contrary to the English idiom: as, 


hic cógnósci licuit, quantum esset hominibus praesidi in animi 
firmitüdine, Cacs. C. 3, 25, 4, Vere there was a chance to learn what a bulwark 
man has in courage. In the direct form est (1588). 

1749. A subsequent relation is sometimes loosely suggested by a simple subjunc- 
tive; necessarily so with verbs which lack the future participle, or which are in the 
passive: as, sum sollicitus quidnam dé próvinciis décernütur, Fam. 2, 11, 
1, fam anxious to see what in the world may be decided on about the provinces. 

1750. In a single example, a future perfect of resulting state is represented in 
subordination as follows : nec dubitó quin cónfecta iam rés futüra sit, Fam. 
6, 12, 3, and. [ have no dou the job will soon be completely finished up, directly. 
sine dubió cónfecta iam rés erit. 


1751. (1.) An imperfect subjunctive expressing a particular past result, 
cause, reason, &c., is sometimes connected with a main general present tense 
(1744) : as. 

cuius praecepti tanta vis est, ut ea Delphicd ded tribuerétur, Ze. 
T. GS, the power of Univ rule ts so mitzh'y that if seas ascribed to the Delphic cod. 
cuius réi tanta est vis, ut Ithacam illam sapientissimus vir immortàli- 
tati antepóneret, /?O. 1, 106, so irresistiMe is the power of this sentiment that 
the shrewidest of men loved Pis little [thaca better than [ife eternal; of Ulixes 
laudantur óratórés veterés quod crimina diluere diliicidé sol&rent, P. 
2. 101, the erters of off are admired * hause they were always clear in ex 
Mantes accusations away. The secondary sequence is also sometimes ez 
c ptionally used with ordinary presents. 
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1752. (2.) The present of vivid narration is commonly regarded 
as a secondary tense, especially when the subordinate sentence pre- 
cedes, and regularly with narrative cum. Sometimes however as a 
primary tense: as, 


(a.) servis suis Rubrius, ut idnuam clauderent, imperat, V. 1, 66, 
Rubrius orders his slaves to shut the front door. Aedui, cum sé défendere 
nón possent, légátós ad Caesarem mittunt, 1, 11, 2, the Aeduans, finding 
they could not defend themselves, send some envoys to Caesar. (b.) hortatur, 
ut arma capiant, 7, 4, 4, Ae urges them (o fly to arms. Sometimes the two 
sequences stand side by side, or a subjunctive of primary sequence has itself 
a second subordinate subjunctive of secondary sequence. Either sequence 
is used with the present of quotation also (1592). 


1753. (3.) Subordinate sentences of past action conceivable, of action 
Don-occurrent, or dubitative questions of the past, retain their past unchanged 
with a main primary tense : as, 


(«.) véri simile nón est, ut ille monumentis maidrum pecüniam 
antepóneret, V. 4, 11, st is not concetvable that the man would have thought 
more of money than of his heirlooms, i.e. nón antepdneret (1559). (6.) om- 
nia sic erunt inlüstria, ut ad ea probanda tótam Siciliam testem ad- 
hibére possem, V. 5, 139, everything will be so self-evident, that I could use 
all Sicily as a witness to prove it (1960). taceó, n& haec quidem conligó, 
quae fortasse valérent apud iüdicem, Lig. 30, /'U/ hold my tongue, 4 won't 
even gather together the following arguments, which might perhaps be telling 
with a juryman (1560). (c) quaerd & té cir C. Cornélium nin défen- 
derem, Vut 5, / put the question to you, why / was not to defend Cornelis 
(1563). 

1754. A final subjunctive subordinate to a perfect definite some. 
times has the primary sequence, but more commonly the secondary : 
as, ' 

(a.) etiamne ad subsellia cum ferró vénistis, ut hic iugulétis Sex. 
Rdscium? A4. 32, have you actually come to the court-room. knife in hand, 
to cut. Roscius's throat on the spot? (6.) n& ignórürétis esse aliquás pácis 
vdbis condiciónés, ad vés véni, L. 21, 13, 2, / have come to you to let you 
Ere that you have some chances of peace. addüxi hominem in qué satis 
facere exteris natidnibus possétis, /". a. Pr. 2, / have brought up a man in 
whose person you can give satisfaction to foreign nations. 


1755- An independent present or perfect subjunctive may be put 
with a main secondary tense (1744): 


1756. (1.) In relative, causal, or concessive sentences : as, 


cum in céteris colóniis duümviri appellentur, hi s& praetdrés appel- 
lari vol&bant, Avr. 2, 95. though they are styled in all other colonies The wo, 
these men wanted to be sty/ed praetors. qui aduléscéns nihil umquam nisi 
sevérissimé et gravissimé fécerit, is cà aetüte saltavit? 1. 27, did the 
man who in his crowing years invariibhiy behaved with austere propriety, dance 
and caper round in his old age 2? hic tótó proelió cum ab hórá septimi ad 
vesperum pugnátum sit, dversum hostem vidére n&mó potuit, 1, 26, 2, 
during the whole of tus ensagement, though the fighting went on from an hour 
past noon tll evening, nobody could catch a glimpse of an enemy's back. 
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1757. (2.) Often in consecutive sentences: as, 

(7.) in prévincia Sicilia, quam iste per triennium ita vexávit, ut ea 
restitui in antiquum statum nülló modó possit, P. a. pr. 12, in the prov- 
[ce of Stely, which the defendant so effectually tormented three years running 
that it cannot be restored atall to tts original estate. pridrés ita régnürunt, 
ut omnés conditoórés partium certé urbis numerentur, L. 2, 1, 2, such 
was (he administration of the monarchs preceding, that they are all accounted 
founders of parts at least of Rome. (b.) The perfect subjunctive sometimes 
represents the time of the perfect definite: as, tantum in aerürium pecü- 
niae invéxit, ut ünius imperáàtóris praeda finem attulerit tribütórum, 
Off. 2, 70, Ae conveyed such quantities of money into the treasury, that the 7 lun- 
der turned in by a single commander his Put an end to tribute for good and alf. 
ed usque sé p.aebébat patientem atque impigrum, ut eum némó um- 
quam in equó sedentem viderit, P. 5, 27, he showed himself so indefatigabiy 
alive that uo human bein has ever seen him astride a horse. Sometimes the 
time of the historical perfect: as, temporis tanta fuit exiguitüs, ut ad 
galeds induendàs tempus défuerit, 2, 21, 5, so scan? was the time that they 
had not me to put the helmets on. hic ita quiévit, ut ed tempore omni 
Neàpoli fuerit, Sv//. 17, this man held so quiet that he staid all that ime 
al Neapolis. In Cicero a negative subordinate perfect 1s not uncommon; an 
affirmative one is verv rare. This construction is more common in Nepos, 
Livy, and Tacitus, and is the prevalent one in Suetonius. 


1758. The imperfect only is used in complementary sentences with past verbs of 
happening, such as accidit, contigit, &c. (1966). 


1759. When two consecutive subjunctives are courdinated, they usually have the 
xame tense. Sometimes however the first is perfect and the second imperfect, or the 
reverse. 


1760. (3.) An indirect question in the present or perfect sometimes 
retains its original tense with a main secondary tense (1744): as, 

hic quantum in belld fortüna possit, cógnósci potuit, 6, 35, 2, deve 
there was a chance to see how potent dame Fortune ts in war. Here possit 
represents potest of a general truth (1588); but usually general truths have 
the regular sequence (1748). cir abstinuerit spectáculó ipse, varié trahé- 
bant, l'a. 1, 76, wy the emperor did not go to the show, they accounted for in 
this way and that, representing cür abstinuit?  quó cénsilid ierim 
initid audistis, post estis experti, /’%. 10, 8, what my idea was in coming 
back, vou learned first by hearsay, afterwards by personal observation, repre 
senting quo consilió redii? 

1761. The subordinate subjunctive has sometimes the sequence of the nearest 
verb, instead of that of its proper verb: as, cürávit, quod semper in ré püblici 
tenendum est, né plürimum valeant plürimi, AP. 2, 39, 4e arranged if se. 


a feit which is always to be held fast in government, that the greatest number may 
not ^ae the greatest power. 


TENSE SUBORDINATE TO A SUBJUNCTIVE. 


1762. When the leading verb is a subjunctive, the present fs re- 
garded as primary, and the imperfect and pluperfect as secondary : 
as, 
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(a.) exspectó eius modi litters ex quibus nón quid fiat, sed quid 
futürum sit sciam, 44/t. 5, 12, 2, / am expecting a letter of a kina bo let me 
&nco not what is going on, but what will be going on. quid prófécerim faciás 
mé velim certiórem, /um.7, 10, 3, how far / have succeeded / wish you 
would lek me know. (b.) qualis esset natira montis qui cdgndscerent 
misit, 1, 21, I, Ae sent some scouts to find cut what the character of the moun- 
fain was. quid mé prohibéret Epiciréum esse, si probárem quae dice- 
ret, iu. 1, 27, what would prevent me from being an Epicurean, tf 4 accepted 
i he satd¢ quae si bis bina quot essent didicisset Epicürus, certé 
nón diceret, DN. 2, 49, Epicurus would certainly not say this, if he had ever 
ben taught how much twice two ts (1748). 


1763. An imperfect subjunctive of action non-occurrent at the present time has 
occasionally the present sequence: as, miráréris, si interessés, quà patientià 
valétüdinem toler»t, Plin. Zp. 1, 22, 7, yuu would be amazed to find, if you 
uere with him, with what dogged endurance he bears up under his tliness. But the 
sccondary sequence is far more common. 


1764. (1.) The perfect subjunctive in independent main sentences of pro- 
hibition (1551) or of action conceivable (1558) is regarded as a primary 
tense : as, 


n& dubitüris quin id mihl futürum sit antiquius, 44. 7, 3, 2, don't 
entertain any doubt that this course will be preferable in my eyes. quid nón 
sit citius quam quid sit dixerim, DJ. 1, 60, / could sooner tell what ts not, 
tian what ts. 


1765. (2.) In subordinate sentences, the perfect subjunctive has the main 
sequence when it represents the indicative perfect definite, and the secondary 
when it represents the indicative historical perfect or the imperfect : as, 


(a.) nEmó fer& vestrüm est, quin, quem ad modum captae sint Sy- 
rácüsae saepe audierit, V. 4, 115, there is Aardly a man of your number but 
hus heard over aud over again how Syracuse was taken. (5 ) quà r& acciderit 
ut id suspicürére quod scribis nesció, Zar. 2, 16, 1, how if came to pass 
that you suspected what you write, [ can't imagine. 


TENSE SUBORDINATE TO A NOUN OF THE VERB. 


1766. (1.) A subjunctive subordinate to one of the nouns of the 
verb, except the perfect infinitive or the perfect participle, follows the 
sequence of the verb: as, 


désind quaerere cür &meris, P. 4. 10, 7 cease to ask why you hought. 
néminem tam ámentem fore put&vérunt, ut emeret argentum, 7. 4, 9, 
they did not dream anybody would be crasy enough to buy plate. secürl per- 
cussi. aded torpentibus metü qui aderant, ut né gemitus quidem exau- 
dirétur, L.. 28, 29, 11, they were beheaded, everybody there bein; so completely 
paralyzed with fear that not even à groan could be Acard. Q. Fabius Pictor 
Delphds missus est sciscitatum, quibus precibus deds possent plácáre, 
L. 22, 97, 5. Fabius Pictor was sent to Delphi to find out hy seh t wrt of prayers 
they could get the ear of the gods. cupidó incessit animós iuvenum scisci- 
tandi ad quem eórum régnum esset ventürum, !.. 1. 56, 10, ‘Ae vowths 
eer? possessed with a desire to find out to which one of their number the throne 
was fo fall. 
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1767. (2.) With a perfect infinitive or perfect participle, the subordinate 
subjunctive may be in the imperfect or pluperfect, even with a primary 
leading verb: as, 

satis mihl multa verba fécisse videor, quà r& esset hoc bellum 
necessarium, Z7. 27, / funcy / have said enough to show why this war 
isnnavodaile, hunc isti aiunt, cum taurum immolavisset, mortuum 
concidisse, Br. 43, your gentlemen say that this man, affer sacrificing a bull, 
tumbled dow: dead. viator bene vestitus causa grassatóri fuisse dicétur 
cir ab ed spoliar&tur, Fut. 34, a well-dressed traveller wll be said to have ben 
atemplation for a footpad to rob him. vers&bor in ré saepe quaesita, suffri- 
gia clam an palam ferre melius esset, Ley. 3, 33, / shall be working ona 
question that has often been put, whether it was better to vote secretly or openly. 

1768. ‘The sequence with a perfect infinitive is, however, often primary: as, hic 
si finem faciam dicendi, satis iüdici f&cisse videar cür secundum 
Rdscium iüdicàri débeat, XC. 14, if / should stop speaking here, I should feel 
Thad made tt plain enough to the court why a judgement should be rendered for 
Roscius. 

1709. The secondary sequence is used with memini, remember, even when it 
has the present infinitive (2220): as, L. Metellum memini ita bonis esse 
viribus extrémó tempore aetátis, ut aduléscentiam nón requireret. 


CM. 30, [can remember Metellus's being so good and strong in the very last part of 
his life that he did not feel the want of youth. 


1770. Sentences with a subjunctive due to another subjunc- 
tive or to an infinitive are put as follows: 


1771. (1.) Sentences of relative time express contemporaneous. 
antecedent, and subsequent action like corresponding indicative sen- 
tences, with the appropriate sequence: as, 


vereor, né, dum minuere velim labórem, augeam, Zeg. 1, 12, / am 
afraid that while 4 wish to make the work tess, | may make rt more. crocodi- 
13s dicunt, cum in terra partum édiderint, obruere dva, DA’. 2, 129. ther 
say that the crocodile, after laying on land, buries her eggs. dicébam quoad 
metuerés, omnia té prómissürum: simul ac timére desissés, similem 
t& futürum tui, PA. 2, 89, / said. that as long as you were afraid, you would 
promise cocrythinge ; the moment you ceased fo fear, you would be just like your: 
self. cdnstituérunt ea, quae ad proficiscendum pertinérent, comparfre, 
1, 3, 1, they resolved to get such things ready as were necessary for the march. 
erat scriptum: nisi domum reverterétur, sé capitis eum damnátürós, 
N. 4, 3. 4. 40 stood written that. if he did not come back home, they would «on 
demn him to death (direct form nisirevert&ris, damnübimus). légüti véné- 
runt, qui sé ea, quae imperásset, factürós pollicérentur, 4, 22, 1, some 
envoys came, fo engage to do what he ordered (direct form quae imper&ris. 
faciémus). Veneti cónfidébant Rómànós neque üllam facultütem 
habére navium, neque eórum locórum ubí bellum gestüri essent por- 
tüs nóvisse, 3. 10. 6. the Venetans felt assured that the Romans had not any 
profer supply of hips, and were not acquainted with the ports in the places 
where they were to firht. 


1772. (2.) Sentences with independent time retain the independent time 
in the subjunctive in primary sequence (1744): in secondary sequence 
present becomes imperfect, and the perfect becomes pluperfect: as, 
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(4. quamquam opinió est, eum qui multis annis ante hds fuerit, 
Pisistratum, multum valuisse dicend6, Zr. 27, though there ts an impres- 
5.04 that the man who lived years and years before these people, Pisistratus, was 
a very telling orator (direct form, qui fuit, 1738). dicitur, posted quam 
vénerit, paucis diébus esse mortuus, CZ». 175, ke is said (o have died a 
jew days after he came (1739). (6.) cógnóvit SuEbOs, posted quam pon: 
tem fieri comperissent, nüntiós in omnés partés dimisisse, 4, 19, 2, Ac 
ascertained that after the Sueban) had learned of the building of the bridge, they 
had sent out messengers tn every direction. 





A. 
— THE INDIRECT QUESTION. 


- Pd 


1773. The subjunctive is used in indirect questions 
or exclamations. 


Thus, when the direct question, qui scis, Aew do you know? is subor- 
dinated to a main sentence, such as quaeró, / ask, the scis becomes sciis : 
quaeró qui sciás, XA. 59, / ask how you know. Questions or exclamations 
thus subordinated are called /ndtrect (1723). In English, indirect questions 
are usually characterized simply by the position of the words, the subject 
standing before the verb. 


1774. lhe indirect question is one of the commonest of constructions. 
It depends on verbs or expressions meaning not only as4, but also /e//, inform, 
ascertain, see, hear, know, consider, deliberate, doubt, wonder, fear, &c., &c. 


YES oR No QUESTIONS. 


1775. Indirect Yes or No questions are introduced by the same 
interrogative particles that are used in direct questions (1503). But 
in indirect questions, num and -ne are used without any essential 
difference, in the sense of whether, if. nónne is used thus only by 
Cicero, and by him only with quaeró: as, 


quaeris num disertus sit? Phinc. 62, do you ask whether he is a good 
speaker ? quaesivi cógnósceretne signum, C. 3. 10, / asked if he recognized 
the seal. quaeró nónne tibl faciendum idem sit, Fin. 3, 13, / ask whether 
you ought nof to do the same. vid&te num dubitandum vóbis sit, /P. 19, 
consider whether you ought to haze any Aesitatzon. 


1776. The combinations -ne . . . -ne, and an . . . an, introducing two sepa- 
rate questions, are rare; -De . . . -ne is mostly confined to poetry. In a few 
instances such questions can hardly be distinguished from alternatives. 


1770- A conditional protasis with sf, 7f, fo see if. or si forte, if perchance, some 
times takes the place of an indirect question in expressions or implications of trial, 
hope. or expectation: as, ibó, visam si domist, T. //a». 170. 7 '// go and see ij 
he "s at home, Usually with the subjunctive: as, exspectábam. si quid scribe- 
fs, 4/7. 16, 2, 4. was waiting to see whether you would write anything. Cite 
cumfunduntur hostés, si quem aditum reperire possent, 6, 37, 4, ths 
tnemy came streaming round, to see if they could find any way of getting in. 
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ALTERNATIVE QUESTIONS. 


1778. Indirect alternative questions are introduced like direct 
questions (1519). But when the second member is negative, it has 
oftener necne than an non : as, 


hoc quaeramus, vérum sit an falsum, C/u. 124, let us ask this question, 
whether it is true or false. quaesivi à Catiliná in conventü fuisset, necne, 
C. 2, 13, Z asked Cutline whether he had been at the mecting or net. permul- 
tum interest utrum perturbátióne animi, an cónsultó fiat iniüria, Of 1, 
27, it makes a vast difference whether wrong be done in heat of passwn, or 
with deliberate tuitent. quaerd,eum Brütine similem mális an Antdnii, 
Ph. 10, §, 7 ask whether you would rather have him like Brutus or like 
Antony. 

1779. An introductory utrum preceding an alternative question with -ne and 
an occurs a few times in Plautus and Cicero; utrumne ... an occurs once in 
Cicero, and twice in Horace and Tacitus each; compare 1522. After utrum, a sec 
ond alternative is sometimes suppressed, as in the direct question (1523). 

1780. -ne in the second member only of an alternative question is rare, and not 
used by Caesar or Sallust: as, sine sciam captiva máterne sim, L. 2, 40, 5, 
let me know whether Lam a captive or a mother. 

1781. (1.) A few times in Plautus and Terence, the second member only of an 
alternative question is expressed with qui scid an ? or qui scis an ? equivalent to 
perhaps: as, qui scis an quae iubeam faciat? T. Ew. 790, Perhaps she'll do 
as [«diret, Worace has once qui scis an, .1P. 462, in the sense of perhaps, and 
once quis scit an, 4, 7, 17, in the sense of perhaps not. 


1782. (2.) The second member only of an alternative question is often 
expressed after haud sció an, / don't know but, possibly, perhaps, with nón, 
némó, nüllus, &c., if the sentence is negative : as, 

haud sció an fieri possit, I”. 3, 162, / don’t know but st is possible. Sim 
larly, though not often, with nesció an, haud sciam an, dubito an, du- 
bitárim an, dubium an, incertum an, &c.: as, &loquentiá nescid an 
habuisset parem néminem. Zr. 126, i» oratory J fancy he would have had 
no feer. This use, in which haud sció an becomes adverbial, and the 
subjunctive approaches closely that of modest assertion, is principally con- 
fined to Cicero. In later Latin, haud scid an, &c., sometimes Has a negative 
sense, / don’t know whether, with üllus, &c. 

1783. From Curtius on, an is used quite like num or -ne, in a single indirect 
question. without implication of alternatives. 

1784. Two alternatives are rarely used without any interrogative particles at all: 
as, velit nólit scire difficile est. OF r. 3, 8, 4, will he mill he, it is hard to know, 
i. c. whether he will or not. Compare 1518. 


PRONOUN QUESTIONS. 


1785. Indirect pronoun questions are introduced by the same pro 
nominal words that are used in direct pronoun questions (1526): as, 
cógnóscit, quae gerantur, sz, 48. 2. Ae ascertains what is going on. idl 
tis ut omnés déspiciat, A'-f. 135. veu ca see he he looks down on everybody. 
uid agàs et ut t& oblectés scire cupio, OFr. 2, 3,7 Z am eager to ham 
do you ifo amd Aew vou ase amustig vou? self. 
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ORIGINAL SUBJUNCTIVES. 


1786. Questions already in the subjunctive may also become indi- 
rect. 


Thus, quÓ mé vertam? V. 5, 2, which way shall I turn? (1563) be 
comes indirect in qué mé vertam nescid, Clu. 4, / don't know which way | 
am (o (urn. quid faciam ? H. S. 2, 1, 24, what shall / do? (1563) becomes 
indirect in quid faciam, praescribe, H. S. 2, 1,5, Jay down the law, what 
4'm to do. neque satis cOnstabat quid agerent, 3, 14. 3, and it was not at 
all clear what they had best do. dubitávi hósce hominés emerem an nón 
emerem, l'l. Cap. 455, 7 had my doubts, whether to buy these men or not to 
buy (1564). 


INDICATIVE QUESTIONS APPARENTLY INDIRECT. 


1787. In old Latin, the indicative occurs often in connections 
where the subjunctive would be used in classical Latin: as, 


dic, quis est, l'l. BJ. $58, say, who is it? whereas dic quis sit would 
mean say who i! is. [n such cases the question is not subordinate, but co- 
ordinate. usually with an imperative (1697), or with some such expression 
as té rogó, voló scire, scÍn, or the like. Such coordination occurs excep- 
tionally in the classical period: as, et vidé, quam conversa rés est, 4/7. 
8, 13, 2, and observe, how everything is changed. adspice, ut ingreditur, V. 
6, 856, see, how he marches off. 


1788. The indicative is used with nesció followed by a pronominal 
interrogative, when this combination is equivalent to an indefinite 
pronoun or adverb : as, 


pródit nesció quis, T. Ad. 635, there’s some one coming out. This is 
a condensed form for pródit nesció quis sit, /Aere's coming out / don't know 
who it is, the real question, sit, being suppressed, and nescid quis acquiring 
the meaning of aliquis, somebody. Similarly nesció with unde, ubl, quandó, 
quot. &c., in writers of all ages. Plautus uses sció quid, sció ut, &c., 
somewhat in this way once or twice with the indicative: as, scio quid agó, 
B. 28, I'm doing / know what. 


1789. This combination often expresses admiration, contempt, or regret: as, con- 
tends tum illud nesció quid praeclárum solére existere, Arch. 15, 7 
maintain that in such a combination the beau ideal of perfection always bursts into 
being. paulum nesció quid, A. 115, an unconsidered trifle. divisa est 
sententia, postulante nesció qud, Wil. 14. the question was divided, on mo- 
tion of what's hir name. nesció quó pactd, C. 31, unfortunately. 


1790. The indicative is used in like manner with many expressions, originally 
exclamatory, which have become adverbs: such are immáne quantum, predi- 
piously, mirum quantum, wonderfully, SànÉ quam, immensely, &c., &c.. See 
712 and the dictionary. 


1791. Relative constructions often have the appearance of indirect questions, and 
care must be taken not to confound the two. Thus, ut is a relative in hanc rem, 
ut factast, &loquar, Pl. «fon. 1120, / 7I fell this thing as if occurred, i c. not how 
ihoccurred. nósti quae sequontur, 7D. 4, 77, you &nmt the things that follow, 
Le. not ur foil urs 
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THE RELATIVE SENTENCE. 


1792. Relative sentences are introduced by relative words, the 
most important of which is the pronoun qui, who, which, or that. The 
relative pronoun may be in any case required by the context, and may 
represent any of the three persons. 


1793. The relative adverbs, ubl, quó, unde, often take the place of a relative 
pronoun with a preposition, chiefly in designations of place, and regularly with town 
and island names. Less frequently of persons, though unde is not uncommonly thus 
used. 


1794. In a wider sense, sentences introduced by any relative conjunctive particle, 
such as ubl, whe, are sometimes called relative sentences. Such sentences, however, 
are more conveniently treated separately, under the head of the several conjunctive 
particles. 


1795. (1.) The relative pronoun, like the English relative who, which, 
was developed from the interrogative. Originally, the relative sentence pre- 
cedes, and the main sentence follows, just as iu question and answer. 


Thus, quae mütat, ea corrumpit, 7j». t, 21, what he changes, that he 
sporls, is a modification of the older question and answer: quae mütat? ea 
corrumpit, wat does he chanye? that he spoils. With adjective relatives, the 
substantive is expressed in both members, in old or formal Latin: as, quae 
rés apud nostrós nón erant, edrum rérum nómina non poterant esse 
üsitáta, Cornif. 4, 10, wat things did not exist among our countrymen, of 
those things the names could not have been in common use. 


1796. (2.) The relative sentence may also come last. As early as Plau- 
tus, this had become the prevalent arrangement, and the substantive of the 
main sentence is called the Anfecedent: as, 


ultra eum locum, quó in locó Germáni cónséderant, castris idd- 
neum locum délégit, t, 49. 1, /cvoud the Mace in which place the Germans hal 
established themselves, he selected a suitable spot for his camp. The three words 
diés, locus, and rés, are very commonly expressed thus both in the antece- 
dent and the relative sentence. This repetition is rare in Livy, and disap- 
pears after his time. 


1797. In old Latin, rarely in classical poetry, a sentence sometimes begins with an 
emphasized antecedent put before the relative, an^ in the case of the relative: as, 
urbem quam statuó vostra est, V. 1, 573. the city which [ found is yours; for 
quam urbem statuo, ea vostra est. In the main sentence, is, hic, iste, or 
ille, is often used ; less frequently, as in this example, an appellative. 


1798. The main sentence often has the determinative or demonstrative, 
or the substantive, or both omitted: as, 


(a.) ubl intell&xit diem instare, quó di& frümentum militibus métiri 
oportéret, 1, 16, 5, cien Ae saz the day was drawine nich, on which day the 
grain was fo be measured out to hiv men, (b.) quós amisimus civis, eds 
Mártis vis perculit, Jarc. 17, chat Plorwcitisens we have lost, those the fury 
of the VW'ar-cod smote down. (c) Sabinus quós tribünós militum circum 
sé habébat, sé sequi iubet, 5. 37. 1, Sabinus ordered whut tribunes of the 
Soldiers he hint about him, fo follow him. 
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1793. The antecedent is often omitted when it is indefinite, or is obvious 
from the context: as, 


sunt qui mirentur, V. 1, 6, there be who wonder.  délégisti quds 
Rdmae relinquerés, C. 1, 9, you picked out people to leave in Rome. quod 
periit, periit, Pl. Cyst. 703, roue is yone. Caesar cógnóvit Cónsidium, 
quoi nón vidisset, pró viso sibl renüntiávisse, 1, 22, 4, Caesar ascertained 
that Considius had reported to him as seen what he had not seen. 


1800. An ablative or nominative abstract in the relative sentence sometimes repre- 
sents an ablative of manner or quality omitted from the main sentence: as, qua prü- 
dentià es, nihil t& fugiet, Fam. 11, 11, 1, with what sense you have, nothing 
will clude you, i. e. e& qua es pridentia, nihil t& fugiet. spérd, quae tua 
prüdentia est, t& valére, /4//.6, 9. 1, / hope that, with your characteristic caution, 
you are well, at Aiax, qud animó tráditur, milliés oppetere mortem 
quam illa perpeti máluisstet, eO 113, Ajax, on the contrary, with his 
traditional vehemence, would have chosen rather to die a thousand deaths than to 
submit to such indignities. This ellipsis begins with Cicero, and is found a few times 
only in later writers. 


AGREEMENT OF THE RELATIVE. 


1801. The agreement of the relative has already been spoken of ina 
eneral way (1082-1098). For convenience, however, it may be set forth 
here more explicitly. 


I802. A relative pronoun agrees with its antecedent 
in gender and number, but its case depends on the con- 
struction of the sentence in which it stands: as, 


Hippiüs glóriátus est ànulum quem habéret, pallium qué amictus, 
soccós quibus indütus esset, sé sud manü cdnfécisse, DO. 3, 127, 
Hippias prided himself that he had made with his own hand the ring that he 
wore, the cloak in which he was wrapped and the slippers that he had on. 
This holds of all relatives with inflected form, such as quicumque, quális, 
quantus, &c., &c. 


1803. When the relative refers to two or more antecedents of different 
gender, its gender is determined like that of a predicate adjective (1087) : as, 


máütrés et liberi, quórum aetüs misericordiam vestram re ulr&bat, 
I^ s, 129, mothers and babies, whose years would appeal to your sympathy (1088). 
Stium atque divitiae, quae prima mortdlés putant, S. C. 36, 4, peace and 
prosperity, which the sons of men count chiefest of blessings (1089). fortüna, 
quam n&mó ab incónstantii et temeritate séiunget, quae digna nón 
sunt ded, D.V. 3, 61. fortune, which nobody will distinguish from caprice ana 
hazard, qualities which are not befitting god (1089). Sometimes the relative 
agrees with the nearest substantive: as, eds frigés atque früctüs, quós 
terra gignit, DN. 2, 37, the crops, and the fruits of the trees that earth 
produces. 


1804. The relative is sometimes regulated by the sense, and not by the 
form of the antecedent : as, 
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equitátum praemittit qui videant, 1, 15, t, 4¢ sends the cavalry ahead, 
for them (o see (1095). ünus ex eó numeró, qui ad caedem paráti 
erant, S. 7. 35. 6, ane of (he number (hat were ready to do murder (1095). duo 
pródigia, quos improbitas tribüno cónstrictós addixerat, .5es/. 35, a fair 
of monstrosities, whom their depravity had delivered over in trons to the tribune. 
scriba pontificis, quos nunc minórés pontificés appellant, L. 22, 57, 3, a 
clerk of the pontiff, which clerks they call nowadays lesser pontiffs, i. e. quós 
scribas. Véiéns bellum exortum, quibus Sabini arma coniünxerant, 
L.2, 53, 1, a. l'ejau war broke out, with whom the Sabines had allied theme 
selves, 1. e. bellum cum Vé&ientibus. 


1805. A relative referring to a proper name and explanatory appellative com- 
bined, may take the gender of either: as, flümine Rhénd, qui agrum Helvé- 
tium à Germàáànis dividit, 1, 2, 3, 4y the river Rhine, which is the boundary 
between Helvetiaus and Germans. ad flümen Scaldem quod influit in 
Mosam, 6, 33, 3, tu the river Scheldt, that emptics itself into the Maas. 


1806. With verbs of indeterminate meaning (10335). the relative pronoun some 
times agrees with the predicate substantive: as, Thébae ipsae, quod Boeótiae 
caput est, L. 42, 41. 1. Thebes itself, which is the capital of Bocofia. Often, how- 
ever, with the antecedent: as, flümen quod appellatur Tamesis, 5, 11, 5, the 
river which is called the Thames. 


1807. When the relative is subject, its verb agrees with the person of 
the antecedent : as, 


haec omnia is féci, qui sodalis Dolabellae eram, Zim. 12, 14, 7, al/ 
this / did, I that vas. Dolabella’s bosom friend. iniquos es, qui mé tac&re 
postulés, T. 7/24. 1ort, (Aou art unfair, expecting me to hold my tongue. 
So also when the antecedent is implied in a possessive: as, cum ti nostri, 
qui remànsissémus, caede té contentum esse dicébüs, C. 1, 7, when you 
said you were satisfied with murdering us, who had staid behind. 


1808. For an accusative of the relative with an ablative antecedent the ablative is 
rarely used: as, notante iüdice quó nósti populó, H. S. 1, 6, 15, the judge 
condemning — thou knows! who — the worl 4. This represents the older interroga- 
tive conception: notante iüdice — qué ? — ndsti, populó (1795). 


1809. A new substantive added in explanation of an antecedent is put after the 
relative, and. in the same case: as, ad Amánum contendi, qui móns erat 
hostium plénus, .í//. 3. 20, 3, / pushed on to Amanus, a mountain that was 
packed with the enemy. This use begins with Cicero: but from Livy on, the ex- 
Hanatory word is also put as an appositive, with the relative following: as, Decius 

agius, vir cui nihil d&fuit, L. 23, 7. 4. Magius, a man that lacked nothing. 


1810. An adjective, especially a comparative, superlative, or numeral, 
explanatory of a substantive in the main sentence, is often put in the relative 
sentence: as, 

palüs quae perpetua intercédébat Rómünós ad insequendum tar- 
dabat, 7, 26, 2, u morass, that lay unbroken between, hindered the Romanus from 
pursue, 


1811. When reference is made to the substance of a sentence, the 
neuter quod is used, or more commonly id quod, either usually in 
parenthesis: às. 
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intellegitur, id quod iam ante dixi, imprüdente L. Silla scelera 
haec fieri, RA. 25, if is Pain, as. [have said once before, that these crimes are 
committed without the cognizance of Sulla. In continuations, quae rés: as, 
navés removéri iussit, quae rés mágnó üsui nostris fuit, 4, 25, 1, Ae 
ordered the vessels to be withdrawn, a course which proved very advantageous 
for our people. 


MOODS IN THE RELATIVE SENTENCE. 


1812. The relative is sometimes equivalent to a conditional protasis. 
When thus used, it may have either the indicative or the subjunctive, as the 
sense requires: as, 

(«4.) quod beátum est, nec habet nec exhibet cuiquam negótium, 
DN. 1, 85. whatsover is blessed, has no trouble and makes none to anybody. 
quisquis hüc vénerit, pugnós edet, Pl. 4m. 309, whoever comes this wy, 
shall have a taste of fists (1790). omnia mala ingerébat quemquem ad- 
spexerat, Pl. Men. 717, she showered all Possible bid names on cvery man she 
Siw (1795). (6.) haec qui videat, nónne cógátur cénfitéri deós esse, 
JD.V. 2, 12, whoso should see this would be forced, would n't he? to admit the 
existence of gods. qui vidéret, equom Tróiánum intróductum diceret, 
V. 4, $2, whoever saw it would have sworn it was the Trojan horse brought in 


(1559). 
THE INDICATIVE Moop. 


1813. The indicative is used in simple declarations 
or descriptions introduced by a relative : as, 


quem di diligunt, aduléscéns moritur, Pl. 2. 816, whom the cos love, 
dies young. reliqui, qui domi mánsérunt, sé alunt, 4, 1, 5, the others, that 
stay at home, support themselves (1736). quós labórantés cónspexerat, his 
subsidia submittébat, 4, 26, 4, fo such as he saw in stress, he kept sending 
reinforcements (1736). tà quod volés faciés, Q7. 3, 4, 5, do what you like 
(1735). 

1814. The indicative is also used with indefinite relative pronouns and adverbs : 
as, quidquid volt, valdé volt, Att. 14, 1, 2, whatever he wants, he wants might- 
iy. quisquis est, 7D. 4. 37, whoever he may be. quácumque iter fécit, V. 
1. 44, wherever he made his way. In later writers the imperfect or pluperfect is 
otten in the subjunctive: see 1730. 


I815. An original indicative often becomes subjunctive, partic- 
ularly in indirect discourse (1722) ; or by attraction (1728) ; or to 
indicate repeated action (1730). See also 1727 and 1731. 


THE SuBJUNCTIVE Moon. 


1816. Relative pronoun sentences take the subjunc- 
tive to denote (1.) a purpose, (2.) a characteristic or 
result, ( 3.) a cause, reason, proof, or a concession. 
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1817-1823.] Sentences: The Subordinate Sentence. 





SENTENCES OF PURPOSE. 


1817. (1.) Relative sentences of purpose are equivalent to sub- 
junctive sentences introduced by ut, 7» order that, to (1947): as, 


ea qui cónficeret, C. Trebónium relinquit, 7, 11, 3. Ae /eft Trebonius to 
manage this. quàlis esset natira montis, qui cógnóscerent, misit, 1, 21, 1, 
he sent some scouts to ascertain what the character of the mountain was. haec 
habui dé amicitiá quae dicerem, Z. 104, this was what I had to say of 
friendship. Sentences of purpose are an extension of the subjunctive of 
desire (1540). 


SENTENCES OF CHARACTERISTIC OR RESULT. 


1818. (2.) Relative sentences of characteristic or result are equiva- 
lent to subjunctive sentences introduced by ut, so as £o, so that (1947). 


The main sentence sometimes has a word denoting character, such as is, 
eius modi, rarely talis: as, neque is sum, qui mortis periculó terrear, 5, 
o, 2, but / am not the man to be scared by danger of death, no not /. Often, 
owever, character is intimated by the mood alone : as, secütae sunt tem- 
pestátés quae nostrós in castris continérent, 4, 34, 4, (here followed a 
succession of storms to kecp our people in camp. quod miserandum sit labó- 
rátis, D.V. 3, 62, you struggle away toa pitiable degree. Sentences of result 
are an extension of the subjunctive of action conceivable (1554). 

1819. The subjunctive with qui is often used with dignus, indi 
idoneus, usually with a form of sum: as, Lividnae fabulae nda satis dignae 
quae iterum legantur, Zr. 71, Livy's plays are not worth reading twice. nOn 
erit idóneus qui ad bellum mittatur, /P. 66, he will not be a fit person to be 
sent to the war. Twice thus, aptus, once in Cicero, once in Ovid. ' In rv and 
late prose these adjectives sometimes have the infinitive. dignus and indignus 
have also ut in Plautus, Livy, and Quintilian. 

1820. Relative subjunctive sentences are sometimes coordinated bv et or sed, 
with a substantive, adjective, or participle: as, audáx et coetüs possit quae ferre 
virórum, J. 6,399,a brazen minx, and one quite capable of facing crowds of men. 


1821. Relative sentences after assertions or questions of existence 
or non-existence, usually take the subjunctive: as, 


sunt qui putent, 77D. 1, 18, there be people to think, there be whe think, ot 
some people think. n&mó est qui nesciat, Fas. 1, 4, 2. there ts nobody that 
does n'f know. | sapientia est ina quae maestitiam pellat ex animis, Fis. 
1, 43. wisdom is the only thing to drive sadness from the soul. 


1822. Such expressions arc: est (exsistit, exortus est), qui; sunt 
(reperiuntur, nón désunt). qui; némó est, qui; quis est. qui; sdlus or 
ünus est, qui; est. nihil est, quod; quid est, quod? habed. n&n habeo, 
nihil habeó, quod, &c., &c. Indefinite subjects are sometimes used with 
these verbs: as. multi, quidam, nónnülli, alii, pauci; sometimes appella- 
tives: as, homines. philosophi. 

1823. The indicative, however, is not infrequently found in affirmative sentences, 
particularly in old Latin and in poetry: as, sunt quós sció esse amicds. Pl. 
Tri. qi, some men there are [ know to be my friends. interdum volgus rectum 
videt, est ubi peccat, H. £.». 1. 6s, sometimes the world sees right, there be 
times when if errs, sunt item, quae appellantur alcés, 6, 27, 1, thes agais 
there are what they cali elks. 
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The Relative Sentence [1824=-1829. 





SENTENCES OF CAUSE OR CONCESSION. 


1824. (3.) Relative sentences of cause, reason, proof, or of con 
cession, are equivalent to subjunctive sentences introduced by cum, 
since, though (1877): as, 


(a.) hospes, qui nihil suspicárétur, hominem retinére coepit, V. 1, 64, 
the friend, suspecting nothing, undertook to hold on to the man. Often justify- 
ing the use of a single word: as, 3 fortünáte aduléscéns, qui tuae virtütis 
Homérum praecónem invéneris, Arch. 24, oh youth thrice-blest, with Homer 
frumpeler of thy prowess. ad mé vénit Héraclius, homo nóbilis, qui sacer- 
dos Iovis fuisset, V. 4, 157, / had a call from Heraclius,a man of high stand: 
ing, as 15 proved by his having been a priest of Fupiter. (5.) Cicerd, qui mili- 
tés in castris continuisset, quinque cohortés frümentáütum mittit, 6, 36, 1, 
though Cicero had kept his men in camp, he sends five cohorts foraging. 


1825. With qui tamen, however, the indicative is usual: as, alter, qui tamen 
sé continuerat, nón tenuit eum locum, Sest. 114, the other, though he had 
observed a quiet policy, did not hold the place. 


1826. Oftentimes, where a causal relation might be expected, a simple 
declaratory indicative is used: as, 


habed senectüti magnam grütiam, quae mihl sermónis aviditatem 
auxit, C.M. 46, / feel greatly indebted to age, which has increased my eagerness 
fer conversation, | Particularly thus in old Latin: as, sed sumne ego stultus, 
qui rem cüró püblicam? Pl. Per. 75. óut am 4 not a fool, who bother with the 
common weal? Compared with: sed ego sum insipientior, qui rébus 
cürem püplicis, Pl. 777. 1057. but /'m a very fool, to bother with the common 
teca. Often of coincident action (1733): as, stult& f&ci, qui hunc Amisi, 
Pl. ALG. 1376, /’ve acted like a fool, ín letting this man off. 


1827. The causal relative is often introduced by quippe, less frequently 
by ut, or ut pote, naturally : as, 


* convivia cum patre nón inibat;' quippe qui né in oppidum quidem 
nisi perrüáró veniret, AA. 52, ‘he newer went to dinner-parties with his fa- 
ther ;’ why, of course not, since he never went to a simple country town even, 
except very rarely. dictator tamen, ut qui magis animis quam viribus 
frétus ad certámen déscenderet, omnia circumspicere coepit, L. 7, 14, 
6, but the dictator, naturally, since he went into the struggle trusting to mind 
rather than muscle, now began to be all on the alert. With quippe qui, the 
indicative only is used by Sallust, and is preferred by Plautus and Terence. 
Cicero has, with one exception, the subjunctive, Tacitus and Nepos have it 
always. Livy has either mood. Notin Caesar. ut qui has the subjunctive. 
It occurs a few times in Plautus, Cicero, once in Caesar, oftenest in Livy. 
With the indicative once in Cicero, and once in Tacitus. ut pote qui has 
the subjunctive. It isused by Plautus, by Cicero, once with the indicative, 
by Sallust, and Catullus. 


1828. The indefinite ablative qui, somehow, surely, sometimes follows quippe 
or ut in old Latin, in which case it must not be confounded with the relative: as, 
quippe qui ex t& audivi, Pl. Am. 745, shy, sure I've heard from you, it 
cannot be the relative here, as the speaker is a woman. 

1829. The subjunctive is used in parenthetical sentences of restrio 
tion: as, 
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1830-1834.] Sent.uces: The Subordinate Sentence. 


quod sciam, Pl. Jen. 500: T. 4d. 641; RA. 17, to the best of my knowl- 
edie and belief quod sine molestia tua fiat, Firm. 13, 23, 2, as far as may 
he saithout troubie to yourself. qui is often followed by quidem: as, omnium 
óratórum. quós quidem ego cógnóverim, acütissimum iüdicó Q. Sertó- 
riuin, A. iSo, of aM orators, at least of all that 1 have made the acquaintance 
ef myself. / count Sertorius the sharpest. 


1830. The indicative, however, is ured in quo attinet ad, as to, and usually 
wth quantum, and with forms of sum and possum: as, quod sine molestiá 
tui facere poteris, .4//. 1, 5, 7, as fur as you can without troubling yourself. 


CORRELATIVE SENTENCES. 


1831. Sentences are said to be correlative, when a relative pro- 
noun or adverb has a corresponding determinative or demonstrative 
pronoun or adverb in the main sent:nce. 


Thus, the ordinary correlative of qui is is, less frequently hic, ille, idem. 
Similarly tot . . . quot are used as correlatives; also qud . . . ed, quantd 
... tantó; quantum .. . tantum; tam... . quam; totiéns . . . quo- 
tiéns; talis... qualis; ubl... ibl; ut .. . ita, sic, or item; cum... 
tum. 


RELATIVE SENTENCES COMBINED. 


(A.) CoonDbiNATION OF A RELATIVE. 


1832. (1) When two coordinate relative sentences would have the 
second relative in the same case as the first, the second relative is usually 
omitted: as, 


Dumnorigi qui principátum- optinébat, ac maximé plébi acceptus 
erat. persuddet. i. 3, 5, Je prevails with Dumnorix, who held the headship, and 
was popular with the commons. 


1833. (2.) When two coordinate relative sentences require two different 
cas ss of the relative, the relative is usually expressed with both, or else the 
second relative, which is usually nominative or accusative, is omitted, or is, 
hic, ille, or idem, is substituted for it: as, 


(a.) cir loquimur dé ed hoste, qui iam fatétur s& esse hostem, et 
quem nón timed? C. 2, 17. «Av am / talking about an enemy who admits 
Am Jf he sau enemy and whem [de not fear? (^.) Bocchus cum pedi- 
tibus. quós Volux addüxerat, neque in prióre pugn& adfuerant, 5 /. 
101, 5, P'occhus worth the nfintry whom Velux had broucht uf, and who hid 
not been ensreed it the first skirmish. (c) Viriáthus, quem C Laelius 
frégit, ferocitatemque eius repressit, Off. 2, 40, Viriathus, whom Laelius 
rusted, and curbed his fiery soul. This last use is chiefly limited to old 
Latin, Cicero, and Lucretius. 


(B.) SUBORDINATION OF A RELATIVE. 


1834. X sentence consisting of a main and a relative member, may be 
further modified by a more specific relative sentence: as, 
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Conjunctional Sentences. [1835-1839 





proximi sunt Germànis qui trans Rhénum incolunt (general), qui- 
buscum continenter bellum gerunt (specific), 1, 1, 3. hey are nearcst fo 
the Germans that live bevond the Rhine, with whom fhcy carry on uninterrupled 
hestilitics. idem artifex Cupidinem fécit illum qui est Thespiis (gen- 
eral), propter quem Thespiae visuntur (specific), P. 4, 4, the selfsame 
artist made the world-renowned Cupid at Thespiae, which is the attraction for 
tourists n Thespiae. 


THE RELATIVE INTRODUCING A MAIN SENTENCE. 


1835. Besides the ordinary use of the relative, to introduce a 
subordinate sentence, it is often used like hic, or is, or like et 
is, is autem, is enim, or is igitur, to append a fresh main 
sentence or period to the foregoing: as, 


cónsilió convocátó sententias exquirere coepit, quó in cónsilió ndn- 
nüllae huius modi sententiae dicEbantur, 3, 3, 1, calling a council of war, 
_« proceeded to ask (hei opinion, and in this council some opinions of the follow- 
ius Import were set forts. centurión&s hostés vocüre coepérunt ; quórum 
prógredi ausus est n&moóo, 5, 43, 6, the officers proceeded to call the enemy ; 
^at vel a man of thim veitured to step forward. perütilés Xenophóntis 
Lbri sunt; quos legite studidsé, CA/. 59, Xenophon's works are extremely 
fpieptable reading ; se do read them attentrvely. In Plautus this use is rare; 
but it becomes mere and more prevalent, and in the time of Cicero the rel- 
ate is one of the commonest connectives. 


1836. From this use of th^ relative come many introductory formulas, such as 
qué factó, qua ré cógnitá. quae cum ita sint, &c., &c. 

1837. A connective quod is often used before sf, nisi, or etsi, 
less frequently b-fore quia. quoniam, utinam, quIT, &c. 


Thi: quod mav be translated so, but, now, whereas, as to that, &c., or it is 
often best omitted in translation. See 2132. 





THE CONJUNCTIVE PARTICLE SENTENCE. 


quod. 


1838. The conjunctive particle quod, originally the neuter of the 
relative pronoun, has both a declarative s ‘nse, //af. and a causal sense, 
because. In both senses it regularly introduces the indicative (1721). 
For special reasons, however, the subjunctive is often used, and par- 
ticularly in indirect discourse (1722). 


1839 In some of its applications, particularly in old Latin, the conjune 
tive particle quod can hardly be distinguished from the pronoun quod, as 
follows : 
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1840-1845.] Sentences: The Subordinate Sentence. 


1840. (1) In old Latin, quod, why, for what, is sometimes used with venid 
and mitt3. Thus, as in id vénimus, Pl. MG. 1158, ‘hat’s why we've come, id is 
used to define the purpose of the motion (1144), so also quod, in quod véni, élo- 
quar, T. Hau. prol. 3, what / ve come for, ['ll set forth. Instead of quod, more 
explicitly quam ob rem : as, quam ob rem hüc sum missa, Pl. K. 430, what 
Lam sent here for. 


1841. (2.) quod, why, for what, is used in such expansions as quid est 
quod ? quid habés quod ? or nihil est quod: as, 


quid est quod mé excivisti? Pl. 7. 570, why és if that you've called me 
out ? (1144). Usually with the subjunctive (1563): as, quid est quod plüra 
dicámus ? Clu. 59, what reason ts there for saying more? For quod, some- 
times qua ré, quam ob rem, cür, &c. The question itself is also sometimes 
varied: as, quid fuit causae, cür in Africam Caesarem nón sequerére ? 
Ph. 2, 71, what earthly reason was there, why you should not have followed 
Cacsar to Africa ? 


1842. (3.) quod, «s fo what, or that, is used, especially at the beginning 
of a sentence, to introduce a fact on which something is to be said, often by 
way of protest or refutation: as, 


vérum quod ti dicis, nón té mi irásci decet, Pl. Am. 522, but as to 
what you say, i 4s nt right that you should vet provoked with me. quod mul- 
titidinem Germáànórum in Galliam trádücat, id s@ sui miiniendi causa 
facere, 1, 44, 6, as fo his moving a great many Germans over to Gaul, that he 
did for self-protection (1722). This construction is particularly common in 
Caesar, and in Cicero's letters. 


1843. When quod, i» case, suppose, although, introduces a mere conjecture or a 
concession, the subjunctive is used (1554) : as, quod quispiam ignem quaerat, 
extingui voló, Pl. Aud. 91, in case a man may come for fire, | want the fre put 
out, This use is principally found in old Latin, but once or twice also in Cicero. 


1844. quod, //a/, the fact that, is often used in 
subordinate sentences which serve to complete the sense 
of the main sentence. 


1845. The sentence with quod may represent a subject, as with acc&dit; 
an object, as with praetereó, &c. ; or any case of a substantive; frequently 
It is In apposition with a demonstrative or an appellative : as, 


(4.) accádébat, quod suds ab sé liberós abstráctós dol&bant, 3. 2, 5. 
there sois a Fed this tact, that they lamented that their own children were torn 
from them ; or less clumsily, then too they lamented. praetereó, quod eam 
sibl domum sédemque délégit, in quà cdtidié viri mortis indicia vidéret, 
Clu VNS, / pase over the fact that she picked outa house to live in, in vohich 
the woud see, day in day out, things to remind her of her husband's death. 
illud minus cüró, quod congessisti operáriós omnés, Zr. 297, / am not 
particulaviy interested in the fut hat you hav lumped tovether all sorts of cob 
Mers amd tints. (b.) Caesar senatüs in eum beneficia commemorfavit, 
quod réx appellatus esset 4 senatü, 1, 43. 4. Caesar fold off the Findneno 
of the senate. te the man ho tut thi he had been styled king by the senate’ 
(1722). qué factd duds res cónsecütus est, quod animds centuriónum 
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dévinxit et militum volunt&t@s redémit, Caes. C. I, 39, 4, thus he Killed 
two birds with one stone: he won the hearts of the officers, and he bought golden 
opinions of the rank and fle. hdc ind praestimus vel maximé feris, quod 
conloquimur inter nds, DO. 1, 32, in (Ais one circumstance do we perhaps 
most of all surpass brutes, that we can talk with each other. labore et indu- 
strid et quod adhibébat gr&tiam, in principibus patrdnis fuit, Zr. 233, 
thanks to his untiring industry, and (o his bringing his winning manners to 
bear, he figured among the leaders of the bar. 


1846. accédit, as the passive of addÓ, often has the subjunctive with ut : see 
1965. &addó quod, especially in the imperative form adde quod, occurs in Accius, 
Terence, Lucretius, Horace, and Ovid. adició quod begins with Livy. 


1847. The sentence with quod is often introduced by a prepositional expression, 
such as ed with dé, ex, in, prd, rarely with cum ; or id with ad in Livy, super 
in Tacitus. 

1848. nisi quod, or in Plautus and Terence nisi quia, dut for the fact that, 
except, only that, and praeter quam quod, besides the [ae that, are used in limi- 
tations : as. nihil peccat, nisi quod nihil peccat, Plin. E. 9, 26, 1, Ae errcth 
naugcht, save that he naught doth err. Livy has also super quam quod. tan- 
tum quod in the sense of nisi quod is rare; more commonly of time, just, hardly. 


1849. quid quod? for quid d& eO dicam quod? what of the fact that, 
or may more, marks an important transition: as, quid quod salüs socidrum 
in periculum vocatur? /P. 12, nay more, the very existence of our allies is 
endangered. 


1850. With verl* of doing or happening, accompanied by some word of 
manner, quod introduces a verb of coincident action (1733): as, 


bene facis quod mé adiuvis, 7n. 3, 16, you are very kind in helping me. 
videor mihl grátum fécisse Siculis, quod eórum iniürils sum persecü- 
tus, V. 2, 16, / flatter myself that [ have won the gratitude of the Sictlrans in 
acting as avenger of their wrongs. In this sense qui (1826) or cum (1874) 
is often used, or in Plautus and once in Horace quia. 


1851. quod, /Aat, because, is used to denote cause with verbs of emotion. 


Thus, as with id in id gauded, T. Andr. 362, /'m glad of that (1144), so 
with an object sentence, as gauded quod té interpellavi, Leg. 3, 1, /'m glad 
that I interrupted you. Such verbs arc: gauded, laetor; miror; doled, 
maereó, angor, indignor, suscénsed, iráscor, &c. In old Latin, Cicero's 
letters, Livy, and rarely in Tacitus such verbs may have quia, sometimes 
quom (1875). For the accusative with the infinitive, see 2187. 


1852. Verbs of praising, blaming, accusing, and condemning, often take 
quod: as, 


quod bene cógitásti aliquando, laudd, PA. 2, 34. that you have ever had 
good intentions, | commend. laudat Africánum Panaetius, quod fuerit 
abstinéns, Off. 2, 76. Panaetius eulosizes Africanus, * for being so abstinent’ 
(1725). ut cum Sócratés accüsátus est quod corrumperet iuventütem, 
Quintil. 4, 4. S. as when Socrates was charged with ‘demoralisine the rising 
generation" (1725). grütulor, congratulate, and grütiás agd, ‘hank, have 
regularly quod or cum (1875). Verbs of accusing sometimes have cir. 
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1853-1858.] Sentences: The Subordinate Sentence. 


1853. Causal quod, vwzug £o the fact that, because, 
introduces an efficient cause, or a reason or motive : as, 


(4.) in his locis, quod omnis Gallia ad septentriónés vergit, m&türae 
sunt hiemés, 4, 20, I, /4 f'icse parts the winter sets in carly, owing to the fact 
frat Gaul in. general lies to the north. Helv&tii reliquós Gallós virtüte 
praecédunt, quod feré cótidianis proeliis cum Gerznánis contendunt, 
1,1, 4, Cre Melectians outshine the rest of the Gauls tn bravery, because they ao 
bittle with the Germans almost every day. hórum fortissimi sunt Belgae, 
proptereà quod a cultü próvinciae longissimé absunt, 1, 1, 3, of these the 
stoutest fightine-men are tie Belytans, for the reason that they lrve furthest away 
from the comforts of the province. (5.) T. Manlius Torquátus filium suum, 
quod is contra imperium in hostem pugniáverat, necari iussit, S. C. 52, 
30, Zorquatus ordered his cwn son to be Put to death, because the young man had 
Ju LÀ with the enemy contrary to orders. exórávit tyrannum ut abire lic&- 
ret, quod iam beatus nóllet esse, 7D. 5, 62, Ac induced the monarch to ld 
Am qo, ‘because he didn't care to be Fortune's pet any longer’ (1725). Bello- 
vaci suum numerum nón contulérunt, quod sé sud arbitrió bellum esse 
gestüros dicerent, 7.75. 5. 4¢ Acllevacans would not put in their. proper 
quota, saying they mcant to make war on their own responsibility (1727). 


1854. quod often has a correlative in the main sentence, such as eó, 
ided, 1dcircé, propterea. In Sallust, e@ gratia. In Plautus, causal quod 
is very rare compared to causal quia. 

1855. An untenable reason is introduced in Plautus Dy nón ed quia, in 
Terence by nón eo quo; in Cicero very rarely by neque or non e6 que, 
usually by nón quod oi nón qué; by nón quia rarely in classical Latin, 
but commonly from Livy on. ‘lhe valid reason follows, with sed quod, 
sed quia, or with sed and a fresh main sentence. 

The mood is usually subjunctive (1725): as, pugilés ingemiscunt, nón 
quod doleant, sed quia profundendà vóce omne corpus intenditur, 
7D. 2, 50, boxers crunt and. groan, not because they feel pain, but because by 
evostus of voice the whole system gets brawd up. Sometimes, but very rarely 
in Classical prose, the indicative. Correlatives, such as idcircó, ided, &c., 
are not uncommon. Reversed constructions occur, with magis followed by 
cuam, as: magis quod, quo, or quia, followed by quam quó, quod, or 
quia. ‘The negative wot “al... nef, is expressed by nón quod nón, nón 
«uà nón, or nón quin. 


quia. 


1856. quia, a neuter accusative plural of the relative stem (70!) 
is used in both a declarative and a causal sense, like quod (1838). It 
in, however. more prevalent in Plautus, less so from Terence on. 

1857. lor the uses of Ceclarative quia, see under 1848, 1850, 1851. 

1858. Causal quia. with or without a correlative, such as ided, eb 
propterea, &c., i» common in old Latin (1554) and poetry, unusual in prose 
once in Caesar) hefore Tacitus. For nón quia, Xc., see 1855. 
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quom or cum. 


1859. quom or cum (157, 711), used as a relative conjunctive 
particle (1794), has a temporal meaning, when, which readily passes 
over to an explanatory or causal meaning, z& ¢hat, since or althousn. 
In both meanings it introduces the in:licative in old Latin. In classi- 
cal Latin, temporal cum in certain connections, and causal cum reyu- 
larly, introduces the subjunctive. The subjunctive is also used with 
cum for special reasons, as in the indefinite second person (1731), 
by attraction (1728), and commonly by late writers to express repeated 
past action (1730). cum, wher, is often used as a synonym of sl, 
sf, and may then introduce any form of a conditional protasis (2016, 
2110). 


(A. TEMPORAL cum. 
WITH THE INDICATIVE. 


1860. cum, when, whenever, if, of indefinite time, may introduce 
any tense of the indicative required by the context: as, 


facile omnés, quom valémus, récta cÓnsilia aegrótis damus, T. 
Andr. 309, we all, when well, sive good advice lo sick folk casily. RÓmae 
videor esse, cum tuis litterás legó, 4/4. 2, 15, 1, J always fancy myself in 
Rome, when lam reading a letter from you. cum posui librum, adsénsid 
omnis élabitur, 7D. 1, 24, when / drop the book, all assent melts away (1613). 
incenderis cupiditate libertatis, cum potestátem gustandi féceris, A’?. 
2, 50, you will inspire them with a passion for freedom, when you grve them a 
chance to taste it (1627). his cum finés comprehénsi adductique erant, 

raerumpébantur, 3, 14, 6, every time the lines were caught by these and 
auled taut, they would part (1618). The subjunctive is used, chiefly by 
late writers, rarely by Cicero and Caesar, to express repeated past action 
(1730): as, cum in convivium vénisset, si quicquam caelati adspexe- 
rat, manüs abstinére nón poterat, /'. 4, 48, when he went to a dinner 
farty, tf he ever caught sight of a bit of chased work, he never could keep his 
hands off (2050). 


1861. cum, when, of definite time, regularly introduces the indicative in 
old Latin, even where the subjunctive is required in classical Latin 
(1372): as, 

nam illa, quom té ad sé vocábat, mémet esse crédidit, Pl. S/n. 1145. 
for when that lady asked you in, she thought 'twas /. posticulum hoc 
recépit, quom aedis véndidit, Pl. 7*7. 194, this back part he excepted, when 
he sold the house. 


1862. cum, wien, of definite time, regularly introduces the indica- 
tive of any action, not of past time: as, 

sed dé his etiam rébus, dtidsi cum erimus, loquémur, /um.9, 4, ^ut 
we will talk of this when we have time. cum ego P. Gránium testem 


pródüxeró, refellitó, si poteris, V. 5, 154, when / put Granius om the 
witness stand, refute him if you can. 
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1863-1868.] Sentences: The Subordinate Sentence. 


1863. With cum, wen, the indicative is used of 
definite past time to date the action of the main clause, 


as follows: 


1864. (1.) The indicative imperfect is regularly used with oum, 
when, to denote a continued action parallel and coincident in duration 
with another continued action, also in the imperfect: as, 

quom pugnübant maxumé, ego tum fugitbam maxume, I'l. 4m. 
199, while they were fighting hardest, then 4 was running hardest. tum cum 
rem habébas, quaesticulus té faciébat attentiórem, Fam. 9, 16, 7, as 
long as you were a man of substance, the fun of making money made you a 
Ate close. 


1865. (2.) The indicative imperfect is often used with cum, when, denot- 
ing a continued action, to date an apodosis in the perfect : as, 

legiónés quom pugndbant maxumé, quid in tabernücló f&cisti ? 
Pl. Am. 427, what did'st thou in the tent what time the legions fought their 
mightiest? his libris adnumerandi sunt sex dé r& püblic&, quós tum 
scripsimus cum gubernacula réi püblicae ten&bamus, Ls. 2, 3, £o these 
books are to be added the six On the State, which I wrote at the time I was 
holding the helm of state. But when the object of the clause is not distinctly 
to date the apodosis, its verb is in the subjunctive (1872). 


1866. (3.) The indicative perfect or present of vivid narration is 
used with cum, when, to date an apodosis in the perfect or present of 
vivid narration: as, 

‘per tuàs statuás' vér3 cum dixit, vehementius risimus, DO. 2, 
242, but when he uttered the words‘ by your statues, we burst into a louder laugh. 
cum occiditur Sex. Róscius, ibidem fuérunt, VA. 120, when Roscius was 


murdered, they were on the spot. cum diés vénit, caus& ipse sE dicti, 
damnátur, L.. 4, 44. 10, when the day of the trial came, he in Ass own 


defence and was condemned. The present is particularly common in old col- 
loquial Latin: as, vivom, quom abimus, liquimus, Pl. Cap. 282, we /ef? 
him alive when we came away. For cum primum in narration. see 1925; for 
cum extempló, 1926. 


1867. (4.) The indicative perfect or present of vivid narration 
is regularly used with cum, w/e, to denote a momentary action 
when the apodosis denotes continued action: as, 

cum Caesar in Galliam vénit, alterius factiónis princip&s erant 
Aedui, alterius Séquani, 6, 12, 1, wien. Caesar. came to Gaul, the leaders of 
one party were the Acduans, of the ether the Sequaniams. eO cum venio, 
praetor quiéscébat, /” 4, 32, when J got there, the praetor was taking a map. 


1868. An emphatic indicative clause with cum, whs/e, often 
follows the main action. 


The clause with cum is usually inconsistent with the main action, and 
cum is often attended by intered, interim. a// the ime, etiam tum, stil, 
ndndum, hauddum, nor yet, no lungcr, quidem, by the way, or tamen, 
lóminus, nevertheless: as, 
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Conjunctional Sentences: cum.  [1869-1871. 





caedébütur virgis in medid ford Mess&nae civis Rómünus, cum 
intered nüllus gemitus audi€batur, V. 5, 162, there was flogged with rods in 
open market piace at Messana a citisen of Rome, while all the time not a groan 
was to be heard. €volirat iam € cónspectü quadrirémis, cum etiam 
tum céterae navés ind in locó mdliébantur, P. 5, 88, she had already sped 
out of sight, the four-banker, while the rest of the vessels were still struggling 
round in one and the same spot. This use is very rare in old Latin. Not 
in Caesar. With the infinitive of intimation, see 1539. 


1869. An indicative clause with cum, usually expressing sudden 
or unexpected action, sometimes contains the main idea, and is put 
last. 


In this case cum is often attended by subitd or repente, suddenly, and 
the first clause contains iam, a/ready, by this time, vix, aegre, hardly, vix- 
dum, Aurdly yet, or nóndum, not yet. The first verb is commonly in the 
imperfect or pluperfect, and the second in the perfect or present of vivid 
narration: as, 


dixerat hoc ille, cum puer nüntiàvit venire Laelium, A7. 1, 18, 
scarcely had he said this, when a slave announced that Laelius was com- 
ing. vix ea fitus eram, gemitü cum tá&lia reddit, V. 2, 323, scarce had 
I spoke the words, when with a groan he answers thus. Hannibal iam 
subibat mürós, cum repente in eum patéfact& portá érumpunt Rómüni, 
L. 29, 7, 8, Hannsbal was already moving up to the walls, when all of a sud- 
den the gate flies open and the Romans come pouring out upon him. iamque 
hoc facere apparübant, cum mátres familiae repente prócurrérunt, 7, 
26, 3, they were already preparing to do tt, when suddenly the married women 
rushed forward. This use is very rare in old Latin. From Sallust on, 
it is found occasionally with the infinitive of intimation (1539). 


1870. A clause with cum is often used attributively with words denoting 
time, or with est, fuit, or erit. 

The mood is the same as with a relative pronoun, sometimes the indica- 
tive, and regularly in old Latin, but usually the subjunctive: as, fuit quod- 
dam tempus cum in agris hominés vagübantur, /nv. 1, 2, there was an 
age of the world when men roved round in the fields (1813, 1823). fuit 
tempus cum rüra colerent hominés, Varro, AA. 3, 1, t, there was a time 
when men dwelt in the fields (1818, 1821). est cum exórnátió praetermit- 
tenda est, Cornif. 2, e sometimes ornamentation should be avoided. {uit 
anteá tempus, cum rmünós Galli virtüte superürent, 6, 24, 1, there 
was a time when the Gauls outdid the Germans in valour. The subjunctive 
is also used with audid cum (1722), but with memini cum the indicative : 
as, saepe ex socerd med audivi, cum is diceret, DO. 2, 22, / have often 
heard my father-in-law saying. memini cum mihi désipere vid&büre, 
Fas. 7, 28, 1, J remember when 4 thought you showed bad (aste. 

1871. The indicative present or perfect with cum is used in expressions equiva- 
lent to an emphasized accusative or ablative of time, the main verb being est or sunt: 
as, anni prope quadringenti sunt, cum hoc probátur, O. 171, i£ is nearly 
four hundred years that this has been liked. ndndum centum et decem anni 
sunt, cum lita léx est, Of. 2, 75, it is not a hundred and ten years yet since 
the law was passed. In old. Latin, the clause with cum is made the subject of est, 
and the substantive of time is put in the accusative: as, hanc domum iam multós 
annds est quom possided, Pl. 4s/. 3, V is many years now | have occupied this 
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1872-1873.] Sentences: The Subordinate Sentence. 


WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 


1872. With cum, w/e, the imperfect or. pluper- 
fect subjunctive is used to describe the circumstances 
under which the action of the main clause took 
place : as, 


cum réx Pyrrhus populó Rdm4nd bellum intulisset cumque dé 
imperio certámen esset cum rége potenti, perfuga ab ed vénit in 
castra Fabricii, Off. 3, 50, diy Pyrrhus having made war on the Koman 
nation, and there being & strusyle for sovereymnty with a powerful king, a de- 
serter from him came into Fabrictus's camp. eOdem tempore Attalus r&x 
moritur alteró et septuadgésimO annó, cum quattuor et quadrágintà an- 
nds régnasset, L. 33, 21, I, the sume ye rr Allalus the king dtes, in his seventy- 
second year, hiving rezmied forty-jour yours. hic pagus, cum domó exisset 
patrum nostrórum memoria, L. Cassium cónsulem interfécerat, 1, 12, 
3. Cas canton, saliving out from home in our fathers! recollection, had put 
Cussius, the consul, to death. nam cum inambulirem in xystó, M. ad mé 
Brütus vénerat, /r. 10, for as / unus fuctny up and down my portico, Brutus 
had come to see me. Antigonus in proelió, cum adversus Seleucum et 
Lysimachum dimicàret, occisus est, N. 21, 3,2, Autiyonus toas. killed in 
battle fichting asaiust Sceceucus and Lysimachus. haec cum Crassus dixisset, 
silentium est cónsecütum, VO. t, 100, a deep silence ensued after Crassus 
Act finished speaking. cum annós iam complüris societás esset, moritur 
in Gallia Quinctius, cum adesset Naevius, Qwuinct. 14, the partnership 
having lasted several years, Quinctius died in Gaul, Naevius bang there at the 
time. 


In this use, as the examples show, cum with the subjunctive is often 
equivalent to a participle or an ablative absolute. The use is not found in 
Plautus (1561). Ennius and Terence have possibly each an instance (dis- 
putcd) of it, bat it was certainly rare until the classical period, when it 
l:ec.ane one of the commonest of constructions. It must not be confounded 
with the special uses of the subjunctive mentioned in 1859. 


1873. The difference in meaning between cum with the indicative and 
cum with tlie subjunctive may be illustrated by the following examples: 


Galló narravi, cum proximé Rómae fui, quid audissem, A#. 13, 49, 2. 7 
£r Gta we wn Liwaslest in Rome, wi cf Z had heard (1866). ad. ut kal. 
Maiàs cum essem in Cim4né, accépi tuas litteris, Jas. 4, 2, 1, / vee 


QU to gen eer en the Finontiseiehth of A^ril, being in my villa at Cumae 
UN "M cum varices secabantur C. Mario, dolébat, 7D. 2, 36, while 
J£ ss ens Ao ot tas iforhase teins binced, he was in fain (1864). C. 


Marius, cum secàárétur, ut supra dixi, vetuit s& adligürl, 7D. a, 
Mime Perse aint rho sur con's knit, 1s above mentioned, refused fo be bound 
i! 77. num P. Decius, cum sé dévovéret et in mediam aciem inru&- 
bat, aliquid dé voluptatibus suis cogitábat ? Ain. 2, 61, did Decius, offering 
^umielf uvam wave lewis da tine Soup o4 into the host, have any é 

of ^casares ef hay ten! (1872, INO qu. 
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Cunjunctional Sentences: cum. (1874-1877. 





(B.) EXPLANATORY AND CAUSAL cum. 


1874. The indicative is often used with explanatory cum when 
the action of the protasis is coincident with that of the apodosis 


(1733) 

In this use cum passes from the meaning of when to that, in that, or in 
or óy with a verbal in z1g: as, hoc verbum quom illi quoidam dicó, prae- 
móstró tibl, Pl. 77s. 342, in laying down this lesson for your unknown Jriend 
/'m warning you. cum quiéscunt, probant, C. 1, 21, their inaction is 
approval, Denoting the means: as, tüte tibi pródes plürumum, quom 
servitütem ita fers ut ferri decet, Pl. Cap. 371, you do yourself most good 
by bearing slavery as tt should be borne. For similar uses of quod, quia, and 
qui, see 1350. 

1875. Explanatory cum is also used with verbs of emotion; likewise 
with gratulor and grátiüs agd: as, quom tu's liber, gaudeo, Pl. M». 
1145, that you are free, /’m glad. gratulor tibl, cum tantum valés apud 
Dolübellam, Aum. 9, 14, 3, / give you Joy that you stand sv well with Dola- 
& ia. tibl maximás grátiás agó, cum tantum litterae meae potuérunt, 
Fum. 13, 24, 2, 4 thank you most heartily in that my letter had such influence. 
For similar uses of quod and quia, see 1851, 1852. 

1876. Explanatory cum is also used in the sense of since, although, 
or even though. In these meanings it introduces the indicative in old 
Latin (1878): as, 

Denoting cause: istd tii pauper es, quom nimis sdncté piu 's, Pl. 
R. 1234, that’s why you are poor yourself, since you are over-scrupulously good. 
quom hoc nón possum, illud minus possem, T. PA. 208, since this I 
can't, that even less could Jf.  Adversative cause: insanire mé aiunt, 
quom ipsi ins&niunt, Pl. Afen.831, they say /'m mad, whereas they are mad 
themselves. Concession: sat sic suspectus sum, quom cared noxii, ll. 
B. 1005, / am enouch distrusted as it is, even though / m void of wrong. 


1877. cum, szzce, although, even though, usually 


introduces the subjunctive: as, 


Denoting cause: cum in commfnibus suggestis cónsistere nón 
audéret, contiónüri ex turri alta sol&bat, 77D. 5. «9, since he did not dare 
fo stand up on an ordinary platform, he always did his speaking from a lefty 
tower, of Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse. Aedui cum sé défendere nón 
possent, légatós ad Caesarem mittunt, 1, 11, 2, sce the Acduans coucd 
not defend. themselves, they sent ambassadors to Caesar. Adversative cause : 
fuit perpetud pauper. cum divitissimus esse posset, N. 19, I, 2. Ae vers 
aliorys poor, whereas he micht have becn very rich, of Phocion. Pyladés 
cum sis, dicés t& esse Orestén? Fin. 2, 70, whereas you are Pylades, will 
you declire yourself Orestes? Concession: ipse Ciceró, cum tenuissimá 
val&tüdine esset, n& nocturnum quidem sibl tempus ad quiétem relin- 
québat, 5. 40, 7. Cicero himself, thouzh he was in extremely delicate health, 
did not allow himself even the nr-^?t time for rest. ille Cató, cum esset 
Tusculi natus. in populi R6m4ni civitátem susceptus est. /er. 2, & 
the ercat Cate, though born at. Tusculum, was received tito the citizenship of 
the Roman nation. 
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1878—1882.] Sentences: The Subordinate Sentence. 


1878. ‘This use of the subjunctive is not found in Plautus. It is thought 
to have begun in the time of ‘Terence, who may have a couple of instances 
(disputed). Thereafter, it grew common and was the regular mood used 
with explanatory and causal cum in the classical period. 

1879. Explanatory cum is sometimes introduced by quippe, rarely by ut 
pote, naturadly: as, 

tum véró gravior cüra patribus incessit, quippe cum pródi 
causam ab suis cernerent, L. 4, 57, 10, then the senators were still more 
seriously concerned, and naturally enough, since they beheld their cause betrayed 
by their own people. val&tüdó, € quà iam Emerseram, ut pote cum sine 
febri labórássem, Aét. 5, 8, 1, an sliness from which | had already recovered, 
naturally, since it was unaccompanied by fever. quippe cum occurs in Cicero, 
Nepos, and Livy; ut pote cum is used once in Cicero’s letters, once by Pollio to 
Cicero, and in late writers. For quippe and ut pote with a causal relative, see 1827. 

1880. The adversative idea is often emphasized by the use of tamen in 
the main clause: as, cum primi drdinés hostium concidissent, tamer 
acerrimé reliqui resistébant, 7, 62, 4, though the front ranks of the enemy 
had fallen, yet the rest made a most spirited resistance. 


(C.) cum... tum. 


1881. A protasis with cum is often followed by an emphatic apo- 
dosis introduced by tum. 


The protasis denotes what is general or common or old; the apodosis 
what is special or strange or new. In classical Latin tum is often empha- 
sized by maximé, in primis, vérd, &c. 

In this use the mood is more commonly the indicative and the time of 
the two verbs is apt to be identical: as, quom mihi paved, tum Antiphd 
mé excruciat animi, T. PA. 187, whslst for myself / tremble, Antipho puts me 
in a perfect agony of soul, But cum ante& distinébar maximis occupi- 
tidnibus, tum hóc tempore multó distineor vehementius, Fam. 12, 30, 
2, Z was distracted by most important engagements before, but now I am very 
much more distracted. \.ess frequently the subjunctive, to denote cause or 
concession (1877): as, cum t& à pueritià tu& diléxerim, tum hóc multó 
acrius diligo, Jar. 15, 9, t, whereas | have always loved you from "me boy- 
hood, for this / love you with a far intenser love. By abridgement of the sen- 
tence (1057), cum . . . tum come to be copulative conjunctions (1687) : as, 
móvit patrés cdnscriptds cum causa tum auctor, L. 9, 10, 1, doth the 
cause and its supporter touched the conscript fathers. 


— GÀ 


quoniam. 


1882. quoniam, compounded of quom and iam, when now, refers 
primarily to time, but is seldom so used and only by early writers. 
The temporal meaning passed early into an exclusively causal mean- 
ing, since. In both meanings it regularly introduces the indicative 
(1721). For special reasons, however, the subjunctive is used, as in 
indirect discourse (1725), or by attraction (1728). 
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Conjunctional Sentences: quotiens. [1883-1887. 


1883. (1.) quoniam, when now, used of time in early Latin, has some- 
times as a correlative continuó, subitd, or extempld; it usually introduces 
the present indicative (1590): as, 

is quoniam moritur, numquam indicáre id filió voluit sud, Pl. 4:747. 9, 
when he was on his dying bed, he ne'er would point it out to his own son, of a 
hidden treasure. quoniam sentid quae rés gererétur, nivem extempld 
statuimus, Pl. 32. 290, when now / saw what was doing, we stopped the ship 
aft once. 


1884. (2.) quoniam, since, seeing that, now that, with the indica- 
tive, introduces a reason, usually one known to the person addressed, 
or one generally known: as, 


véra dicó, sed néquiquam, quoniam nón vis crédere, Pl. 4m. 835, 
the truth / speak, but all in vain, since thou wilt not believe. vbs, Quirités, 
quoniam iam nox est, in vestra tecta discédite, C. 3, 29, do you, citizens, 
since it is now grown dark, depart and go to your own several homes. quoniam 
in eam ratiónem vitae nds fortüna dédüxit, ut sempiternus sermó d£ 
nobis futürus sit, caveámus, Q7». 1, 1, 38, since fortune has set us in such a 
walk of life that we are to be cternally talked about, let us be on our guard. 
Often in transition: as, quoniam dé genere belli dixi, nunc dé magnitü- 
dine pauca dicam, /P. 20, since / have finished speaking about the character 
of the war, / will now speak briefly about its extent. With the subjunctive in 
indirect discourse (1725): as, cr&ébris Pompei litteris castigübantur, quo- 
niam primó venientem Caesarem nón prohibuissent, Caes. C. 3, 25, 5 
they were rebuked in numerous letters of Pompey, ' because they had not kept 
Caesar off as soon as he came.’ 


quotiéns, quotiénscumque. 


1885. The relative particle quotiens (711), or quotienscumque, 
every time that, whenever, introduces the indicative: as, 


quotiéns quaeque cohors prócurrerat, magnus numerus hostium 
cadébat, 5, 34, 2, as the cohorts successtvely charged, a great number of the 
enemy fell every time. quoius quotiéns sepulcrum vidés, sacruficüs, 
Pl. E. 175, every time you see her tomb, vou offer sacrifice. nec quotiéns- 
cumque mé viderit, ingemiscet, Ses/. 146, seither shall he fall a-groaning 
whenever he sees me (1730). quotiénsque is late and rare. 


1886. quotiéns has sometimes as a correlative totiéns, or a combination 
with tot which is equivalent to totiéns : as, quotiéns dicimus, totiéns dé 
nóbis ifidicatur, /O. 1, 125, every (ime we make a speech, the world sits in 
*udgement onus. sitot cónsulibus meruisset, quotiéns ipse cónsul fuit, 
Balb. 47, tf he had been in the army as many vears as he was consul. 


1887. The subjunctive imperfect and pluperfect are common in the later writers 
to indicate repeated action (1730): as. quotiéns super tali negdtid cónsul- 
táret, Edita domüs parte ac liberti ünius cünscientià t&bütur, 7a. 
6, 27, whenever he had recourse to astrologers, it was in the upper part of his house 
and with the cognizance of only a single freedman. 
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1338-1892.] Sentences: Lhe Subordinate Sentence. 





quam. 


1888. quam, as or ¢han, introduces an indicative protasis in 
periods of comparison. l'or special reasons, however, the subjunctive 
is used, as by attraction (1725), or of action conceivable (1731) ; sec 
also 1896, 1897. 

But usually periods of comparison are abridged (1057) by the omission 
of the verb or of other parts in the protasis (1325). 


WITH THE INDICATIVE. 


1889. (1. quam. as, is used in the protasis of a comparative 
period of equality, generally with tam as correlative in the apo- 
dosis : as, 

tam facile vincés quam pirum volpés comést, Pl. Afost. 559, yox '// 
6eat as easily as Neynard eat» a peur, tam excoctam reddam atque átram 
quam carbóst, T. .1.. 549, / 7/ have her stewed all out and black as is a codi. 
From Cicero on, the apodosis is in general negative or interrogative: as, 
quórum neutrum tam facile quam ti arbitraris concéditur, 1/7. 1, 10, 
m her of these Potts is a$ Fecilety gratia as you suppose, quid est Oratori 
tam necessárium quam vox? VO. 1, 251, what 1s so indispensable to tae 
speaker as voice? Otherwise nón minus . . . quam, »o Jess than, just os 
much, or nón magis ... quam, is «a: litde or just as much, 1$ often pre- 
terred to tam ... quam: as, accépi nón minus interdum dratdrium 
esse tacére quam dicere, l'lin. L^. 7,0, 7. / daze observed that silence ts somte- 
times quite as cloguent as specch. nón magis mihl deerit inimicus quam 
Verri d&fuit, J. 3, 105, / shall lack an enc my as little as Verres did. domus 
erat nón dominó magis órnámentó quam civitati, /'. 4, 5, the Aowse wus 
ds ptit Ha pride (o the shite as Fo tls vein, 


1890. Instead of tam. another correlative is sometimes used in the apodocis. 
Thus, aequé . . . quam occurs in Plautus and in Livy and later writers, gener 
after a negative expression: perinde . . . quam in Tacitus and Suetonius ; ifixtd 
» . . quam once in Livy. Sometimes the apodosis contains no correlative. 

1891. tam . . . quam become by abridgement coordinating words: as, 

tam véra quam falsa cernimus, 4c. 2, 111, soe pae out things both (rie 
and firlse. 

1892. The highest possible degree is expressed by tam ... quam qui 
and a superlative without a verb: or by quam and a superlative with or 
without a form of possum (1466): som: times by quantus or ut: as. 

(..) tam sum misericors quam vós: tam mitis quam qui lénissi- 
mus, Sal. 87. P am as fen fi rhoapt d as wus as mild as the ventlest mon 
(cin, tam sum amicus réi püblicae quam qui maximé, Firm. §. 7,6. / 
an di deseto fa fairiot cs onvhory can te, (6) quam maximis potest itine- 
ribus in Galliam contendit, r. 7. 1, Pe ^no (nto Gaul by as rapid prarchrt 
4* can COnstituérunt iümentórum quam maximum numerum coé- 
mere, 1, xw t. Jovi fet rmrer to hry n^ the reafest possible aumber of beasts 
ef Puro. (c tanta est inter cds. quanta maxima potest esse, mórum 
distantia, / . 74. Shere ix Me re vest ^o ee Pgorenee of character between them. 
Or without anv superlative: fuge domum quantum potest, Pl. Mes. Sco, 
rut home asantz 6 rer v wen, ut potui accürátissimé té tütltus sum, 
Fam. 3, 17, 2, Z defemfedf von as carcfitr ac F could. 
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Conjunctional Sentences: quam. [1893-1896. 


re ———— 4— — — eee eee 


1893. quam . . . tam, with two comparatives or superlatives, is equiva- 
lent to the more common qué. . ed with two comparatives (1973) : as, 


(4.) magis quam id reputó, tam magis üror, Pl. P. 1091, the more 1 think 
wt over, the sorer do I feel. Vhis use is found in Plautus, Lucretius, and 
Vergil. (6.) quam quisque pessumé fécit, tam maxumé tütus est, S. / 31, 
14, the worse a man has acted, the safer he always ts. “this use is found in 
Plautus, Terence, Cato, Varro, and Sallust. 


1894. (2.) quam, ¢4an, is used in the protasis of a com- 


parative period of inequality, with a comparative in the apodo- 
Sls : as, 

meliórem quam ego sum suppónó tibl, Pl. Cu. 256, / give you in my 
place a better man than fam. plüra dixi quam volui, y &, 79, / have said 
more than [ intended. Antónió quam est, voló peius esse, A//. 15, 3. 2, 
/ hope Antony may be worse off than he is. doctrina pauld dürior quam 
natira patitur, J/ur. 60, principles somewhat sterner than nature doth 
support, potius séró quam numquam, L. 4, 2, 11, deller late than never. 
corpus patiéns algóris supra quam cuiquam crédibile est, S.C. 5 3, a 
constitution caj able of enduring cold beyond what anybody could believe. sSu- 
pra quam is found in Cicero, Sallust, and often in late writers; infra and 
ultra quam in Cicero, Livy, and late writers (infra quam also in Varro) ; 
extra quam in Ennius, Cato, and in legal and official language in Cicero 
and Livy. 

1895. quam is also used with some virtual comparatives: thus, nihil 
aliud, nón aliud quam, sro other than, often as adverb, only; secus quam 
with a negative, wot otherwise than; bis tantó quam, fwice as much as; 
and prae quam in old Latin, /& comfarison with how ; and similar phrases: 
as, 


(a.) per biduum nihil aliud quam stetérunt parati ad pugnandum, 
L. 34. 46. 7. for two days they merely stood in battle array. 1 his use occurs 
first in Sallust, then in Nepos, Livy, and later writers. (^) mihl erit cürae 
n& quid fiat secus quam volumus, 4/. 6, 2, 2, / will see fo if that nothing 
he done suvie as we wish. This use occurs in Plautus, Terence, Sallust, Cicero, 
Livy, and later writers. With both aliud and secus the clause is rarely pos- 
itive, with aliud not before Livy. For atque (ac) instead of quam when 
the first clause is negative, sce 1654. (c.) bis tantó valeó quam valui 
prius, Pl. Merc. 207. / am twice as capable as [was Fore. (d | nil hóc 
quidem est trigintáà minae, prae quam aliós sümptüs facit, Pl. Most. 951, 
oh, this 1c nothing, thirty minae, when vou. think what other sums he spends 
prae quam is found only in Plautus rarely. Similar phrases are: contra 
quam, in Cicero, Livy, and later writers; praeter quam, in l'lautus, Nae- 
vius, and frequently in other writers when followed by quod (1845); super 
quam quod (1843) and insuper quam in Livy; pró quam in Lucietius ; 
advorsum quam, once in Plautus. prae quam is sometimes followed by 
a relative clause: as, prae quam quod molestumst, Pl. Am. 634, comfarca 
with what is painful. For ante (or prius) and post quam, see 1911, 1923. 


WiTH THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 


1896. The subjunctive is used with quam or quam ut after compara 
«ves denoting disproportion (1461): as, 
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1897-1900.] Sentences: The Subordinate Sentence. 


quicquid erat oneris Segestanis impónébat, aliquantó amplius quam 
ferre possent, 7. 4, 76, he would impose every possible burden on the Segestans, 
far too much for them to bear. quis nón intellegit Canachi signa rigidi- 
dra esse, quam ut imitentur véritütem ? Zr. 70, who does not feel that the 
statues of Canachus are too stiff to be true to nature? clárior rés erat quam 
ut dissimulári posset, L. 26, 51, 11, the thing wus too notorious to be hushed 
up. Instead of ut, qui is also used by Livy and later writers: as, maior sum 
quam cui possit Fortüna nocére, O. 6, 195, foo strong am / for Fortune to 
break down, says infatuated Niobe. All these sentences are extensions of 
the subjunctive of action conceivable (1554, 1818). 


1897. The subjunctive is used in clauses introduced by potius quam, 
rather than, to denote action merely assumed. citius, ante, or prius, sooner, 
is sometimes used in the sense of potius: as, 


potius quam t& inimicum habeam, faciam ut iusseris, T. E». 174, 
rather than make you my enemy, [will do as you tell me. dépugni potius 
quam serviüs, Att. 7. 7, 7, fight it out rather than be a slave. potius vitu- 
perátiónem incónstantiae suscipiam, quam in t& sim crüdélis, P. 5, 105, 
J will submit to the charge of inconsistency rather than be cruel towards you. 
animam omittunt prius quam locó démigrent, Pl. Am. 240, they lose their 
lives sooner than yield their ground. livy has also potius quam ut. All 
these sentences ave extensions of the subjunctive of desire (1540, 1817). 


WITH THE INFINITIVE. 


1898. When the main clause is an infinitive, quam is often followed by 
an infinitive: as, 

malim moriri méós quam mendicárier, Pl. Vid. 96, better my bairns 
be dead than besving bread. vdcés audiébantur prius sé cortice ex arbo- 
ribus victürós, quam Pompéium & manibus dimissürós, Caes. C. 3, 49, 
I, shouts were heard that (hey would live on the bark of trees sooner than let 
Pompey slip through their fingers. 


quamquam. 


1899. (1) quamquam is used in old Latin as an indefinite adverb, ever 
so much, however much: as, 

quamquam negótiumst, si quid veis, D&£miphó, nón sum occu 
umquam amicó operam dare, l'l. Ver. 287, Aewerer busy 7 may be (1814), 
Uf anything you wish, dear Demipho, I'm not too busy ever to a friend mine 
aid fo lend. id quoque possum ferre. quamquam iniüriumst, T. Ad. 
205, thut also J can Per, howecer so unfair, From an adverb, quamquam 
became a conjunction, although. 


1900. (2.) quamquam, a/thouch, introduces the indicative in the 
concession of a definite fact. In the later writers it is also sometimes 
used with the subjunctive, sometimes with a participle or an adjec- 
tivc. 
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Conjunctional Sentences: quamvis. — [1901-1904. 





(a4. quamquam premuntur aere aliénó, dominátiónem tamen ex- 
spectant, C. 2, 19, though they are stusgering under debt, they yet look forward 
to being lords and masters. quamquam nón vénit ad finem tam audax 
inceptum, tamen haud omninó vànum fuit, L. 10, 32, 5, though the bold 
attempt did not attain its purpose, yet it was not altogether fruitless. This is 
the classical use; but see 19ot. (^) nam et tribünis plébis senàátüs 
habendi iüs erat, quamquam senátórés nón essent, Varro in Gell. 14, 8, 
2, for even the tribunes of the people, though they were not senators, had the right 
to hold a meeting of the senate. haud cunctátus est Germáünicus, quam- 
quam fingi ea intellegeret, Ta. 2, 26, Germanicus did not delay, though he 
was aware this was all made up. ‘This use is found first in Varro, often in 
the Augustan poets, sometimes in Livv, always in Juvenal. It does not be- 
come common before Tacitus and the younger Pliny. (c.) sequente, quam- 
quam nón probante, Amynandró, L. 31, 41, 7, Amynander accompanying 
though not approving (1374). n& Aquitania quidem, quamquam in verba 
Othónis obstricta, diü mánsit,Ta. 77. 1, 76, Aquitania, though bound by the 
oath of allegiance to Otho, did not hold out long either. This use is found 
once each in Cicero and Sallust, half a dozen times in Livy, oftener in 

acitus. 


1901. The subjunctive is also used often with quamquam for special 
reasons, as by attraction (1723), in indirect discourse (1725), and of action 
conceivable (1731). 


1902. For quamquam appending a fresh main sentence, see 2153; for 
its use with the infinitive, 2317. 


quam vis or quamvis. 


1903. quam vis or quamvis is used as an indefinite adverb (712), as 
much as you please, and is often joined with an adjective or other adverb to 
take the place of a superlative: as, 


quam vis ridiculus est, ubi uxor nón adest, Pl. J/zn. 318, he’s as droll 
as you please when his wife isn't by. quamveis insipiéns poterat persen- 
tiscere, Pl. Merc. 687, the vericst dullard could detect. quamvis pauci adire 
audent, 4, 2, 5, the merest handful dares attack. quamvis callidé, P. 2, 134, 
ever so craflily. quamvis is also sometimes used to strengthen a superlative 
(1466), though not in classical prose. 

1904. (1.) The indefinite adverb quam vis, as muchas you please, 
is often used in subjunctive clauses of concession or permission; such 
subjunctives are sometimes coordinated with licet : as, 


quod turpe est, id quam vis occultétur, tamen honestum fieri nülló 
modó potest, Of 5. 78, t/a thing is base, let it be hidden as much as von will, 
yet i£ cannot be made restectable (1533). locus hic apud nds, quam vis 
subitó veniüs, semper liber est, ll. B. 82, eur house ts always open, come 
as sudden as you may (1553). praeter eds quam vis énumerés multós 
licet, nónnüllós reperiés perniciósós tribünós, Ley. 3, 24, Óesides these you 
may tell off as many as you please, you will still find some dangerous tribunes 
(1710). The combination with licet occurs first in Lucretius, then in Cicero. 
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1905-1908.] Sentences: The Subordinate Sentence. 





Instead of vis, other forms are sometimes used: as, volumus, volent, 
velit, &c.: thus, quam volent facéti sint, Cel. 67, acy muy be as wily as 
they please (1735). quam volet Epicürus iocétur et dicat sé nón posse 
intellegere. numquam mé rr.ovébit, Z,V. 2, 40, Eftcurus may joke and sv 
He can't understand 4C «o5 mich as he likes, he will never shake me. From an 
adverb, quam vis became a conjunction, Ze cer. much, even if. 


1905. (2.) The subjunctive with the conjunction quamvis, /ew. 
ever much, even tf, though, denot. s action merely assumed; when the 
action is to be denoted as real, ut or sicut or the like, with the 
indicative, usually follows in the bust prose (1943): as, 


(a.) quamvis sint hominés qui Cn. Carbónem dderint, tamen hi 
débent quid metuendum sit cógitare, J. 1, 39. though there may be mon 
whe hate Carbo, still these mon ongnt to consider what they have to fear. nón 
enim possis, quamvis excellas, Z. 73. reu muy not have the power, houxzwer 
eminent you may be. ‘This usc Legins with Cicero and Varro, and gets com- 
mon in late writers. Not in Livy. (^) illa quamvis ridicula essent. 
sicut erant, mihl tamen risum nón móvérunt, um. 7, 32, 3, droll as this 
really aus, i nevtorticless dd not mcke me laugh. quamvis enim multis locis 
dicat Epicürus, sicuti dicit, satis fortiter dé dolore, tamen nón id spec- 
tandum est quid dicat, (7. 5, 117, even though Epicurus really does speak in 
many flaces pretty heroically about pain, still we must not have an eye to wat 
Ac says. In the Augustan poets rarely, and often in Tacitus, the younger 
Pliny, and late writers, the subjunctive, without a parenthetical phrase intro- 
cuced by ut or the like, is uscd of an action denoted as real: as, expalluit 
notabiliter, quamvis palleat semper, Plin. Z^. I. 6, 13, 4¢ grew pale fe:- 
ce Plidy, though he te acasr a face man, maestus erat, quamvis laetitiam 
simulàret, Ta. 15, 54, sad he wus, though he pretended to be guy. 


1906 quamvis. «c if, thuush, is also sometimes used with the indica- 
tive (1900) : as, 

erat dignitate regia, quamvis carébat nómine, N. r, 2, 3, Ae Aad the 
authority of à kins, thouch not the ttle quamvis tacet Hermogenes, can- 
tor est, Hf. S. 1, 3. 120. /ZenzA he open net his mouth, Hermogenes remams a 
singer till, This use occurs twice in Lucretius, once in Cicero, Nepos, and 
Livy cach, in Varro, in the Augustan. poets, and sometimes in late writers. 
Not in Tacitus, Pliny the younger, Juvenal, Martial, or Suetonius. 


1907. It may be mentioned here that the indefinite adverb quamlibet, how- 
evei vou f lease, 1$ used) in subjunctive clauses of concession or permission (1904) once 
or twice by Lucretius, Ovid, and Onintitian. — Velleius has it with the participle, 1 
constriction sometimes found with quamvis in late writers. 


—————— 


tamquam. 


I908. tamquam, jsf as, introduces an indicative protasis in 
periods of Comparison, 
The tam properiv belongs to the apodosis and is attracted to the prote 
Sis. tamquam ias someitn s as correlative sic or ita. 
;20 
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Conjunctional Sentences: antequam. [1909-1912. 





t& hortor ut tamquam poétae boni solent, sic tü in extrémà parte 
müneris tui diuigentissimus sis, Q^». 1, 1, 46, / urge you to be very purticu- 
lar at the end of your task, just as good pocts aíiways are. tamquam philoso- 
phórum habent disciplinae ex ipsis vocábula, parasiti ita ut Gnathónici 
vocentur, T. Au. 263, that so parasites may becalied Gnathonites even as s oots 
of philosophy are named from the masters. Usually, however, ut (1944) or 
quemadmodum is used in this sense; and tamquam occurs oftenest in 
abridged sentences (1057), particuiarly to show that an illustration is untrue 
or figurative: as, Odyssia Latina est sic tamquam opus aliquod Dacdali, 
Pr. 21, the Odyssey in Latin ts, you may say, a regular work of Daeda.us. 
oculi tamquam speculátórés altissimum locum obtinent, DJ. 2, 140, 
ihe eyes occupy the highest part, as a sort of watchmen. 


1909. In late writers, especially in Tacitus, tamquam is often used to 
i..troduce a reason or motive, or a thought indirectly expressed : as, 

invisus tamquam plüs quam civilia agitaret, Ta. 1, 12, Zafed on the 
ground that his designs were too lufty for a private citizen (1725). légatds 
increpuit, tamquam nón omnés reds perégissent, Plin. E^. 3, 9, 34, 7e 
re^roved the embassy for not having completed the prosecution of all the defend- 
aunts’ (1852, 1725). suspectus tamquam ipse suas incenderit aedis, J. 3, 
222, suspected of having sct his es house afire. 

1910. For tamquam instead of tamquam si, see 2118; with a participle, 
2121. 


————————— 


antequam, priusquam. 


IQgII. antequam and priusquam accompany both the indicative 
and the subjunctive. 

ante and prius properly belong to the apodosis, and regularly stand 
with it if it is negative; but otherwise they are usually attracted to the 
protasis. 


antequam is very seldom found in old Latin, and it is in general much 
rarer than priusquam, except in Tacitus. 


IN GENERAL STATEMENTS. 


I912. In general present statements, antequam and prius- 
quam regularly introduce the perfect indicative or the present 
subjunctive: as, 


membris ütimur priusquam didicimus cuius ea causá ütilitátis ha- 
beamus, Zn. 3, 60, we asvavs use our limbs b fore we learn fer what purposes 
e^ utility we have them (1013). priusquam lücet, adsunt, Pl. 76. 7». 
P fore "tig light Phev're always here: here lücet is equivalent to inlüx't. 
ante vidémus fulgórem quam sonum audiámus, Sen. Q.V. 2, 12, 6. iec 
aris see the flash before ie Ferr the sown? priusquam sémen mátürurc 
siet, secátó, Cato, AA’ sa ades out PUtore the secd os rife (UE 7g) With 
the perfect subjunctive in the indefinite second person (toy) as, hoc ma- 
lum opprimit antequam próspicere potueris. /|' 1. 39, /s cafanmiy 
dintnyg overwhelms von 6 noc you can anticipate 4£(1731, 1§55). For prius 
quam, sooner than, sce 1397. 
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1913-1917.] Seutences: The Subordinate Sentence. 





1913. The future indicative is used a few times in general statements by old and 
late writers, and the perfect subjunctive after a negative clause rarely by Tacitus: as, 
bovés priusquam in viam agés, pice cornua infima unguitd, Cato, FA. 
72, always smear the hoofs cf your oxen with pitch before you drive them on the road 

16253,1577). deüm honor principi nón ante habétur quam agere inter 

ominés désierit, Ta. 15, 74, divine honours are not paid to an emperor before he 
has ceased to live among men. Cicero has the perfect subjunctive in a nition : 
thus, próvidentia, per quam futürum aliquid vidétur antequam factum 
Sit, /nv. 2, 160, foresight is the faculty through which a future event is seen before 
it has taken place. He also has the present indicative once: Div. 1, 120. 


I914. In general past statements antequam and priusquam introduce the 
subjunctive imperfect or pluperfect ; but this usc is very rare: as, dormire prius- 
quam somni cupidó esset, S. C. 13, 3, a-sleeping always ott they felt sleepy. 
ita saepe magna indolés virtütis, priusquam réi püblicae pródesse 
potuisset, extincta est, 7A. 5, 47, /Aus character of unusual promise was 
oftentimes cut off, before it could do the government any good. ; 


IN PARTICULAR STATEMENTS. 


1915. In particular present or future statements, antequam 
and priusquam introduce a present, either indicative or sub- 
junctive; in future statements the future perfect is also used, 
and regularly when the main verb is future perfect: as, 


antequam ad sententiam reded, dé mé pauca dicam, C. 4, 20, defore 7 
come back to the motion, [witl say a lithe about. myself (1 593). est etiam 
prius quam abis quod volo loqui, Pl. As. 232, there’s something else [ want 
fo say before vou go. antequam veniat in Pontum, litteris ad Cn. Pom- 
pEium mittet, Ayr. 2, 53, dcfore he reaches Pontus, he will send a letter to 
Pompey. prius quam ad portam veniás, est pistrilla, T. 4d. $83, there's 
a little bakery just before you get to the gate. nihil contra disputabd prius- 
quam dixerit, 77. 51, / wll not argue to the contrary before he has spoken 
(1626). neque prius, quam débellaverd, absistam, L. 49, 39,9, and 7 will 
not leave off before [have brought the star fo an end. si quid mibl acciderit 
priusquam hdc tantum mali videro, .1///. 99, sf anything shall befall me be- 
fore I see thes great calamity, neque prómittó quicquam neque re- 
sponded prius quam gnatum videró, T. 7". 1044, /'m not promising 
anything nor makings any answer before [ sce my son (1593). Tacitus uses 
neither the present indicative nor the future perfect. 


Ig16. In old Latin the future and the perfect subjunctive also occur: as, 


prius quam quoiquam convivae dabis, gustátó tüte prius, Pl. Ps. 885, 
before you Jedp a single guest, taste first yourself; but Terence does not use 
the future, and it is found only once or twice later. nülló pactd potest 
prius haec in aedis recipi, quam illam ámiserim, Pl. JG. 1095. on nO 
terms can [take my new love to the house, before I've let the old love drop ; but 
usually the perfect subjunctive is due to indirect discourse. 

1917. In particular past statements antequam and prius- 
quam introduce the perfect indicative, especially when the 
apodosis is negative. ‘The imperfect subjunctive rarely occurs, 
chietly in late writers. 
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Conjunctzonal Sentences: antequam. [1918-1922. 





(a.) omnia ista ante facta sunt quam iste Italiam attigit, 7. 2, 161, 
all these incidents occurred before the defendant set foot in Italy. neque prius 
fugere déstitérunt quam ad Rhénum pervénérunt, I, 53, 1, aad they did 
not stay their flight before they fairly arrived at the Rhine. prius quam hinc 
abiit quindecim miles minds dederat, Pl. Ps. 53, the captain had paid 
down fifteen minae. before he left here. (6.) nec prius sunt visi quam 
castris adpropinquárent, 6, 37, 2, /Aecy were not seen before they drew neur 
to the camp. ‘This use of the imperfect subjunctive, not to be confounded 
with that mentioned in 1919, is not found in old Latin or in Cicero. It is 
found in Nepos and Livy. 


1918. The present indicative also occurs in particular past statements in old 
Latin: as, is priusquam moritur mihi dedit, Pl. Cu. 637, before he died he 
gave it me. The indicative imperfect occurs four times in Livy and once in late 
Latin, the pluperfect once in old Latin and once in Cicero. 


1919. When the action of the protasis was forestalled, or when action 
conceivable or purpose is expressed, antequam and priusquam regularly 
introduce the imperfect subjunctive in particular past statements: as, 


plérique interfecti sunt, priusquam occultum hostem vidérent, L. 35, 
29, 3, most of them were slain before they could see the hidden enemy. ante- 
quam verbum facerem, dé sella surréxit, V. 4, 147, before / could utter a 
word he arose from his seat. pervénit priusquam Pompéius sentire pos- 
set, Caes. C. 3, 67. 4, he arrived before Pompey should be able to learn of his 
coming (1725). The present and perfect subjunctive occur rarely, generally 
when the main clause contains a present of vivid narration (1590). The 
imperfect is not found in old Latin. 


1920. The perfect indicative or imperfect subjunctive with antequam is 
often used attributively with nouns denoting time: as, 


fábulam docuit, annd ipsó ante quam nàátus est Ennius, Zr. 72, he 
exhibited a play just a. year before Ennius was bern, ducentis annis ante 
quam Rómam caperent, in Italiam Galli tránscendérunt, L. 5, 33 5, two 
hundred years before they took Rome, the Gauls crossed over to Italy. The plu- 
perfect also occurs, when the main verb is pluperfect : as, Stai€nus biennid 
antequam causam recépisset, sescentis millibus nummüm sé iüdicium 
conruptürum dixerat, C/u. 63, Stajenus had said two years before he under- 
took the case, that he would bribe the court for six hundred thousand sesterces. 


1921. The pluperfect subjunctive is rarely introduced by antequam or 
priusquam except in indirect discourse : as, 


antequam dé med adventü audire potuissent, in Macedoniam per- 
réxi, 7". 98, before they should be able to hear of my arrival, [ proceeded to 
Macedonia (1725). dvertit equós in castra priusquam p&bula gustáüssent 
Trdiae Xanthumque bibissent, V. 1, 472, he drave the horses off (o camp, or 
eer they should taste of Troja s grass and Xanthus drink (1725). 


1922. It may be mentioned here that postridi& quam and pridié quam 
occur a few times in Plautus and Cicero with the indicative; postridié quam with 
the indicative in Suetonius; and pridié quam with the subjunctive in Livy, Valerius 
Maximus, and Suetonius. 
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postea quam or postquam. 


ubi, ut, cum primum, simul atque. 


1923. With postea quam, postquam (posquam), after, the following 
words may conveniently be treated: ubl, ut, «e»; ubi primum, ut pn- 
mum, cum primum, wen first, andin Plautus quom extempló ; simul 
atque (or ac, les» frequently et or ut, or simul alone), a4 the same time wits, 
as 300H as. 


postquam, ubi, ut, cum primum, simul atque, accom- 
pany the indicative. 
For examples of the use of tenses, see 1924-1934. 


1924. In clauses introduced by posteá quam or postquam, the imperfect or 
pluperfect subjunctive, found a dozen times in the manuscripts of Cicero's works and 
elsewhere, is generally corrected in modern editions or usually the conjunctive icle 
is emended to postea quom (cum). But the subjunctive may of course be used 
with this and the other particles ment oncd in 1923 for special reasons, as with the 
indefinite second person (1731), by attraction (1728). and in indirect discourse (1723). 
For the subjunctive of repeated past action with ubi and ut, see 1932. The infini- 
tive of intimation occurs in Tacitus (1530): as. postquam exui aequálitüs, prd- 
vénére dominátionés, la. 3. 26, after equality between man and man was 
dropped, there came a crof of tviants. 


1925. In narration the perfect indicative is regularly used 
in clauses introduced by postquam, ubl, ut, cum primum, 
simul atque (1739): as. 


postquam tuas litteràs légi, Postumia tua mé convénit, Jus. 4, 2, 1, 
after [read your vette, your. Postumia cad on me. postquam aurum 
abstulimus. in navem cónscendimus, I'l. P. 277. ater we got away the 
money, see foot skis. ubi ad ipsum véni dévorticulum, cónstiti, T. Ex. 
635, whew F eame exacty to the se street. [ puiied up. uti sé diütius düci 
intelléxit, graviter eós accüsat, I, 16, 5, wt he came to see that he voas put 
off à goad ease, he takes them roundly to tak. qui ut perdravit, surréxit 
Clodius, Q^. 2, 3, 2, when he had finish. d steakins, up jumped Clodius. ut 
abii abs té, fit forte obviam mihi Phormid, T. 7/. 617, seem Z lef? ven. 
Po mio Aahzen. dd fo 4l n mmy seo. crimcn eius mo-f est, ut, cum pric 
mum ad mé delatum est, üsürum mé illó nón putarem, P. 5, 158, /4c 
clar e ts of sac ar ort that teh on first t eas reported to ime, 4 Chousht I should 
nof uss it. cum primum Crétae litus attigit, nüntios misit, I. 37. 6o. 4 
as Som as he Fon od the shore of Crete, he sent messengers. ut primum loqui 
posse coepi. inquam, A'7* 6, 15. us scon as Z Pezan to be abe fo speak, 1 544. 
quem simul atque oppidani cónspexérunt, mürum complére coepérunt, 
TAA Ra o as Fs carcino essor Aum, they began to man the wall. at 
hostés, uhi primum nostrós equités cOnspexérunt, impetü factd cele- 
riter nostrós perturbavérunt, 4. 12. 1, &u£ as soon as tie enemy caught srvhl 
et eur camry 6 cy afte ved and threw our men into disorder. The conjunc 
tion simul atque is very rarely found in old Latin. 

1926. The present indicative of vivid narration (1590) sometimes 
occurs: as, 
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Conjunctional Sentences: postquam. [1927-1930. 





postquam iam pueri septuennés sunt, pater onerávit návim mag- 
nam, Pl. Jen. Prol. 24, after the boys were seven year olds, their father freighted 
a big ship. quid ait, ubi mé nóminás, T. Hau. 303, what sayeth she when 
you name me? ubi neutri tránseundi initium faciunt, Caesar suds in 
castra redüxit, 2, 9, 2, nether party luking the initiative tu crossing, Caesar 
pmiarched his men back (o camp. Nerbs ot perceiving, especially vided, occur 
oftenest in this use, which is common in Plautus and Terence: as, postquam 
videt nüptiás adpardri, missast ancilla ilicó, l. dudr. 513, after sre ses 
a marriage on foot, hvr maid is sent forthwith. abed ab illis, postquam 
vided mé lüdificarier, Pl. Caf. 487, seetny myself made game of, / leave them. 
quem posted quam videt nón adesse, ardére atque furere coepit, /. 2, 
92, seeing that tne man does not appear, he began to rage and fume. ubi hoc 
videt, init cónsilium importüni tyranni, P. ? 103, seeing this, he adofied 
the policy of a savage tyrant. Plautus uses also quom extempló. Such 
protases often take on a causal sense (see also 1930). 


1927. The present or perfect with postquam or ut is sometimes used in ex- 
pressions equivalent to an emphasized accusative or ablative of time, the main verb 
being est or sunt: as, septingenti sunt anni postquam inclita condita 
Rdma est, E. in Varro, AA. 3, 1, 2, (i5 seven hundred years since glorious Nome 
was founded. domó ut abiérunt hic tertius annus, Pl. S7. 29, this is the 
third year since they left home. annus est octávus ut imperium obtinés, 
la. 14, 53, éf is the eighth year since you acquired empire. For a similar use of 
Cum, see 1871. 


1928. The pluperfect with postquam, denoting resulting state (1615), 
occurs less frequently : as, 


tum cum P. Africanus, posteá quam bis cSnsul fuerat, L. Cottam in 
iüdicium vocábat, Caec. & at the time when Africanus, after he had twice 
been consul, was bringing Cotta to judgement. postquam omnium oculós 
occupüverat certámen, tum dversam adoriuntur Rómánam aciem, I. 
22, 4S, 4, when every eye was fairly riveted on the engagement, that instant they 
fell upon the Romans in the rear. Not in Plautus, once in Terence, and 
rare in classical writers. 


1929. The pluperfect, less frequently the perfect, with postquam is used 
attributively with nouns denoting time. 


In this use post is often separated from quam, and two constructions 
are possible: (a.) Ablative: annó post quam vóta erat aedés Monétae 
d&dicátur, I.. 7, 28, 6, the temple of Moneta ts dedicated a year after it was 
usd Without post: quadringentésimó annó quam urbs Rómüna con- 
dita erat, patricii cónsulés magistrátum iniére, L. 7, 18, t, four hundred 
vears after Rome town was founded, patrician consuls entered into office. 
(4.) Accusative, with an ordinal, and post as a preposition, or, sometimes, 
intra: post diem tertium gesta rés est quam dixerat, //i/. 44, the deed 
10a 5 done the next day but one after he said it. See 2419. 


1930. The imperfect with postquam expresses action continuing 
into the time of the main action. Such a protasis, especially when 
negative, usually denotes the cause of the main action: as, 

Appius, postquam n&mó adibat, domum sé recépit, I.. 3. 46. 9, 
Appius, finding that nobody presented himself, went back home. posteá quam 
& scaend explédébatur. cónfügit in huius domum, AC. 3o, after being 
repeatedly hissed off the stage, he took refuge in my clicnt’s Aomse. 
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1931—1933.] Sentences: The Subordinate Sentence. 


In old Latin this use is found only once, in Plautus; it is most common 
in Livy, but occurs frequently in Tacitus. So occasionally the present, 
generally when the main action is present (see also 1926): as, postquam 
nec ab Rómanis vobis filla est spés, nec vós moenia défendunt, pácem 
adferó ad vos, L. 21, 13, 4, now that it has become plain that you have no hope 
from the Komaus, and. that your walls are no protection to you, 4 bring peace 
unto you. postquam liberast, ubl habitet dicere admodum incerté scib, 
Pl. Z. gog, new that she's free, 4 "m quite tvo ill informed to say where she 
‘wes. quae omnia intellegit nihil pródesse, posted quam testibus con- 
vincitur, P. s, 103, Ae &nvxws that all this is fruitless, now that ke is being re- 

uted by witnesses. "he perfect with postquam or ut occurs occasionally 
in this use with the present in the main clause: as, animus in t&td locdst, 
postquam iste hinc abiit, Pl. Ps. 1052, my mind is eusy, now that fellow's 
gune, nam ut in navi vecta’s, crédó timida's, Pl. Z. 106, for after your 
voyage, of course you're nervous. 


1931. postquam and ut have sometimes the meaning of ever since or as 
long as: as, 


postquam nàtus sum, satur numquam fui, Pl. .5/. 196, since J was born 
I’ve nev.r had enourh to eat. tibi umquam quicquam, postquam tuos 
sum, verbórum dedi? Pl. J/ost. 925, have 7 once eter cheated you as long as 
/ haze been your slave? neque meum pedem intuli in aedis, ut cum exer- 
citi hinc profectus sum, Pl. dm. 733, / haven't set foot in the house ever since 
/ marched out with the army. ut illós dé r& püblicá librds Edidisti, nihil 
À t& postea accépimus, Zr. 19, we Aave had nothing from you since you pub 
lished the work On the State. . 


ubi, ut, simul atque. 


1932. ubi, ut, or simul atque (ac) often introduces a clause de- 
noting indefinite or repeated action : as, 


aded obcaecat animds fortüna, ubl vim suam refringi nOn vult, L. 
5 37 1, 50 completely does fortune blind the mind when she will not have her 
for thwarted. ubl salütátio déflixit, litteris mé involvd, Fuss. 9, 20, 3, 
cohen my callers go, I always plunzse into my beok (1613). omnes profecto 
mulierés t& amant, ut quaeque aspexit, I'l. A/G. 1264, all the ladies lowe 
you, every time one spies you. simul atque sé infl€éxit hic réx in domini 
tum iniüstiórem, fit continuó tyrannus, A’/’. 2, 48, for the moment our 
king turns toa secerer kind of mastery, te bccomes a tyrant on the spot. Mes- 
sanam ut quisque nostrüm vénerat, haec visere solébat, V. 4, 5, asy 
Reman, who visited Messana, tnvarighly went to see these statues (1618). 
hostés, ubi aliquós singularés cónspexerant, adori&bantur, 26, 2, 
every lime the encmy saw some detached prrties, they would charge. im- 
perfect in this use is not common in classical writers, and occurs bat once, 
with ubf, in old Latin; the pluperfect is rare before the silver age. Clauses 
with ut generaily contain some form of quisque (2396). Plautus uses quom 
extempló with the present and perfect. The subjunctive is found with 
ubl and ut quisque in cases of repeated past action (1730). 


1933. ubl, ut, or simul atque rurcly introduces an imperfect or plaper 
fect ot definite time : as, 
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Conjunctional Sentences: ut. [1934-1937. 


quid ubi reddébás aurum, dixisti patri, Pl. J. 685, what did you tell your 
father when you were returning the money? ubl lüx adventübat, tubicinés 

a canere, S. 7. 99, 1, when daylight was drawing on, the trumpeters 
sounded the call. ubl n&mó obvius ibat, plénó gradi ad hostium ca- 
stra tendunt, L. 9, 45, 14, fading nobody came to meet them, they advanced 
double quick upon the enemy's camp (1930). The use of these tenses referring 
to definite time is very rare in old Latin, and found only with ut in Cicero. 


1934 ubl or simul atque, referring to definite time, introduces the future 
or future perfect, when the apodosis is also future: as, 


simul et quid erit certi, scribam ad t£, 4f//. 2, 20, 2, as soon as there is 
anything positive, [will write fo you. ego ad t& statim habébd quod scri- 
bam, simul ut viderd Cüriónem, 4/4 10, 4. 12, / shall have something to 
write you, as soon as «ver I see Curio. nam ubl mé aspiciet, ad carnuficem 
rapiet continuó senex, Pl. Z. 688, when the old man sees me, he Il hurry me 
o to Jack Ketch without any ado. ubi primum poterit, sé illinc sub- 
dücet, T. Eu. 628, she'll steal away as soon as shecan. Pilautus has also 
quom extempló in this use, and Pliny the Younger ut primum. 


— 
uti or ut. 


1935. The relative adverb uti or ut (711) is found in the oldest 
Latin in the form utei, but ut was the prevalent form even in the time 
of Plautus. As a conjunctive particle, it accompanies both the indica- 
tive and the subjunctive. For utin wishes, see 1540; in questions, 1568. 


WITH THE INDICATIVE. 
( A.) .ut, where. 


1936. uti or ut in the rare signification of «Acre, accompanies the indicative: as, 
atque in edpse adstás lapide, ut praecó praedicat, Pl. P. 815, and there 
you stand right on the auction block, just where the crier always cries. sivein ex- 
trémós penetrabit Indós, litus ut longé resonante Edd tunditur undi, 
Cat. 11, 2, or shall he pierce to farthest Ind, where by the long-resounding eastern 
wave the strand is lashed. ln classical Latin, ut in this sense is used only by the 
poets, as here and there in Lucilius, Catullus, Cicero's Aratéa, and Vergil. ubl is 
the word regularly used. For ut, wae, see 1925. 


(B.) ut, as. 


1937. The indicative is used in the protasis of a comparative 
period introduced by uti or ut, as. 


ut often has as a correlative ita, item, itidem, sic, perinde, or simili- 
ter, and sometimes in old Latin and poetry aequé, adaequé, pariter, nón 
aliter, nón secus, idem. sic is sometimes drawn to the protasis, making 
sicuti, sicut; uti is sometimes strengthened by vel, making veluti, velut, 
een as, justas. quemadmodum often, and quómodo sometimes, stands 
for ut. For the use of ut in old Latin in sentences in which classical Latin 
would employ the indirect question, see 1791. For coordinated comparative 
Sentences without ut, sce 1704. 
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1938-1941.] Sextences: The Subordinate Sentence. 


—— —Ó—ÓM ——  - — — — — —— 


perge ut instituisti, AZ. 2, 22, go on as you have begun. ut volés méd 
esse, ita erd, I'l. £3. 240, us you will have me be, so will J be (1625). ut 
sémentem féceris, ita metés, DO. 2, 201, us yuu sow, y'are like tw tef 
(1620). ut nón omnem írügem in omni agró reperire possis, sic non 
omne facinus in omni vita nascitur, Al. 7 5. every crime does not start vite 
being in every life, any more an vou can find escry fruit in ewer y field (17 30). 
Also in asseverations : ita mé di amabunt, ut ego hunc auscultó lubéns, 
Pl. dud. 496, so help me heaven, as Lam glad to hear this man (1622). 


1938. ut... ita or sic, a» . . . se, otten stand where concessive and 
adversative conjunctions might be used; while... nevertheless, although... 
yet, certainly... buts as, 

ut nihil boni est in morte, sic certé nihil mali, Z. 14, whéle there is 
nothing geod affer death, yet certainty there ts nothing bad. qud factd sicut 
glóriam auxit, ita gratiam minuit, Suet. OfA. 1, éy thas action he Incovesid 
Ais reputation, but lesscued his Popularity. nec ut iniüstus in pace réx, ita 
dux belli pravus fuit, L. 1, 53, 1, dst while he was an unjust king in peace, he 
wus nota baud deader in war. This adversative correlation is found some- 
times in Cicero, but is far more common in late writers. 


1939. ut quisque, commonly with a superlative expression, is used in 
the protasis of a comparative period of equality, with ita or sic and communly 
another superlative expression in the apodosis : as, 


ut quaeque rés est turpissima, sic maximé vindicanda est, Cae. 7. 
the more disgraceful a thing P. the more empdeitically does tt call for funishucnt 
ut quisque optimé Graecé sciret, ita esse n&quissimum, DO. 2, 265. 
that the better Greck scholar a man was, the sreater rascal he always was (17221 
This construction is often abridged: as, sapientissimus quisque aequis- 
simo animd moritur, (7. 85. the sage alias dies with perfect resignation. 
optimus quisque praeceptor frequentià gaudet, Quint. 1, 2, 9. ¢he Wst 
teachers always revel in larse classes, Sce 2397. 


1940. ut often introduces a parenthetical idea. particularly a gen 
eral truth or a habit which accounts for the special fact expressed in 
the main sentence: as, 


némó, ut opinor, in culpa est, Clu. 143, nobody, as I fancy, ts fo blame. 
excitábat flüctüs in simpuld, ut dicitur, Gratidius, Leg. 3. 36, Gratidius 
QUIS rors a tempest Pu a foafetoas the suvimz is paulisper, dum s€ uxor, ut 
fit, comparat, commoratus est, ,]/,/. 2S, he Aad to wait a bit, ae is abeavr P 
Clie Ue Pe sofas Putfins en hor ins. hórum auctóritüte adducti. 
ut sunt Gallorum subita cónsilia, Trebium retinent, 3. S, 3. rnffuen ! 
by Hess Sette Hey dun Tiehis, ac mizAt hace ben expected, sudden sei 
fps hess avers Stans toristic of tee Gals, séditióne nüntiltà, ut erat 
laena amictus, ita vénit in céntidnem, /'r. 56. an outbreak was referte’ 
ane re ame fo Ho mctin o oor soutrid as hte oae, otf his sacrificial ror ot 
Often ciliptically: as. acüti hominis, ut Siculi, 77). 1. 18, a éreAt man of 
course, Petrus o Siade:n, Aequórum exercitus, ut qui permultds annós 
imbelles 7gissent, trepidàre, [.. 0. 45. 10. the army of the Aeguians alarm 
dd trresalute, and o turallv, since they had passed a great many years with 
fightin, (1824, 1827). 

IQ4I. ut. as for cvample is used in illustrations, particularly in 
abridged sentences (1057): as, 
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Conjunctional Sentences: ut. |1942-1946. 





genus est quod plfirés partés amplectitur, ut ‘animal.’ pars est, 
quae subest generi, ut ‘equos,’ 7. 1, 32, a class is what embraces a num- 
ber ef parts, as ‘living thing’; à partis what ts included in a dass, as * herse. 
sunt béstiae in quibus inest aliquid simile virtütis, ut in lednibus, ut in 
canibus, in. 5, 38, (here ure brutes in which there is a something like the mor. 
4 cy of man, as for instance the lion and the dog. 


1942. ‘The parenthetical clause with ut or prout sometimes makes an 
allowance tor the meaning of a word, usually an adjective, in the main sen- 
tence: as, 


civitás ampla atque fldréns, ut est captus Germünórum, 4, 3. 3, 
d yrand and prosperous community, that 1s according to German conceptions. 
ut captus est servórum, nón malus, T. 44. 480, not a bad fellow, as slaves 
xe. Sthenius ab aduléscentia haec compariárat, supelléctilem ex aere 
élegantidrem, tabulás pictás, etiam argenti bene facti prout Therrri- 
tani hominis facultatés ferébant, satis, I. 2, 53, Sthenius had been a coike- 
tor from early years of such things asartastic bronzes, pictures ; also of curiousMy 
wrought stlver a goodly amount, that is as the means of a Thermae man went. 
Often in abridged sentences: as, scriptor fuit, ut temporibus illis, lücu- 
lentus, Ar. 102. he was a brilliant histor tan for the times. multae etiam, ut 
in homine Rómánó, litterae, CA/. 12. furthermore, extensive reading, that ts 
fora Roman. ut illis temporibus, praedives, L. 4, 13, I, a millionaire, Jor 
those times. 


1943. ut, as indecd, as in fact, with the indicative, is used to represent 
that an action supposed, conceded, or commanded, really occurs : as, 


sit Ennius sün£, ut est certé, perfectior, Ar. 76, grant, for aught 1 
cir, that Ennius tsa more finished focf, as indeed he ts. uti erat rés, Me- 
tellum esse rati, S. /. 69, I, supfosing that it was Metellus, as im fact it was. 
This use begins in the classical period. It is found particularly with 
quamvis, 1905; with si, see 2017. 


1944. ut, as, Jie, sometimes shows that a noun used predicatively is not 
literally applicable, but expresses an imputed quality or character: as, 


Ciceró ea quae nunc üsü veniunt cecinit ut vatés, N. 25, 16, 4, Cuero 
foretold what ts now actually occurring, like a bard inspired. canem et 
faelem ut deós colunt. Ze. 1, 32. they bow the knee to dog and cat as gods. 
auod mé sicut alterum parentem diligit, Aum. 5, 8, 4. because he loves me 
like n second father. r&giae virginés, ut tónstriculae, tondébant barbam 
patris, 7D. 5, 58, the princesses used to shave their father, just. like common 
Airher-girls, In an untrue or a merely figurative comparison tamquam 
(1g08) or quasi is used. 


1945. In old Latin. prae is combined with ut: praeut, compared with how : as, 
parum etiam, praeut futürumst, praedicds, Pl. Am. 374. you say foo little 
SUL compared with how ‘twill be. praeut is sometimes followed by a_ relative 
clause: as. lüdum iocumque dicet fuisse illum alterum, praeut huius 
rabiés quae dabit, T. £u. 200, he’ say the other was but sport and flay, come 
fared with what this youth will in his frenzy do. 


1946. In Plautus sicut, with the indicative, has once or twice the meaning of 
17": as, quin ti illam iubé abs té abire qué lubet: sicut soror eius 
hüc gemina vénit Ephesum, 1/G. o74. t^v. ^ 7 ^er qo away from you where 
ever b» may choose, since her twin sister here to Ephesus re eome. 
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1947-1951.] Sentences: The Subordinate Sentence. 





WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 


uti or ut. 
NEGATIVE ut né, né, or ut non. 


1947. The subjunctive with ut is: (A.) That of action desired (1540), in 
clauses of purpose; in these the negative is n&, or sometimes ut n&, and wud 
that not, néve or neu, rarely neque or nec. ut né, though used at all 
periods (not by Caesar, Sallust, or Livy), is chiefly found in older Latin; 
afterwards n& alone took its place (1706). ut ndn is used when the nega- 
tive belongs to a single word. (B.) That of action conceivable (1554). in 
clauses of result; in these the negative is ut nin, ut n&mó, ut nüllus, &c.; 
or with emphasis on the negative, némó ut, nüllus ut, nihil ut ; also vix ut, 
paene ut, prope ut. 


1948. Final and consecutive clauses with ut are of two classes: I. Com- 
plementary clauses, that is, such as are an essential complement of certain 
specific verbs or expressions ; such clauses have the value of a substantive, 
and may represent a subject, an object, or any oblique case. II. Pure final 
or consecutive clauses, in which the purpose or result of any action may be 
expressed, and which are not essential to complete the sense of a verb. 


(A. PURPOSE. 
I. COMPLEMENTARY FINAL CLAUSES, 


1949. (1.) The subjunctive with ut or ne is used 
in clauses which serve to complete the sense of verbs 
of will or aim. 


I950. (a.) Verbs of will include those of desire, request, 
advice, resolution, stipulation, command, or permission. 


Will may be suggested by a general verb or expression: as, dícÓ, responded, 
nüntió, &c.; or denoted by specific ones, of which some of the commonest are: de- 
sire: voló (màló), concupiscó, optó. request: petó, postuld, fligitd, 5rd, 
rogo. precor, obsecro, implérd, inst6, urce, invitd. advice: sukded, 
persuaded, persuade, moneo, éi/, admoned, hortor, cénsed, sropese, tote. 
resvintion, stipulation: d&écernd, statud, ./ecree, cOnstitud, placet, sancid, 
Ppaciscor, pepigi. command: imperó, praecipió, praescribd, mandó, 
negótium do, édicó, feró, caved, interdicd. permission: conc&dD, allew, 
permittó, committó, potestatem fació, veniam dO, sind, nOn patior. 


1951. (4.) Verbs of aim include those of striving, accom- 


plishing, or inducing; such are: 


striving: agd or id agó, animum indücó, temptd, operam dB, laboro, 
nitor, énitor, mólior, vided, prdspicid, cüró, nihil antiquius habes 
quam, contendo, studed, pügnó. acccmplishinz: facio (efficib, perficid), 
praestó; mereó; impetró, adsequor, cónsequor, adipiscor. inducing: 
moved, excitó, incitó, impelló, perpelld, cógü. 
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Conjunctional Sentences: ut. [1952—1956. 





(a.) optávit ut in currum patris toller&tur, Off. 3, 94, ke asked to be 
lifted into hi. f .ther’s charist. optó né sé illa gens moveat, Am. 12, 19, 2, 
/ hope and fray that that nation may not stir. Ubii Órzbant, ut sibi auxi- 
lium ferret, 4, 16, 5, (he Cituns beyved that he would help them. Pausanias 
Srare coep:t n& &nüntiáret, N. 4, 4, 6, Pausanias beyan to bey that he would 
not tell, hortatus est uti in officid man€ret, 5, 4, 2, Ze urged him lo remain 
st adfast in d.ity.. hortátur eds né animó déficiant, Caes. C. I, 19, 1, he ures 
tiem not to gel disheurtened (17§2). suis, ut idem faciant, imperat, 5, 37, 1, 
he orders his men (o do the same. suis imperavit n& quod omninó télum 
réicerent, 1, 45, 2, Je ordered his men not to throw any weapon at all back. 
huic per.nisit, uti in his locis legiónem conlocáret, 5. 1, 3, Je allowed this 
min to quarter his legion in these parts. neque suam neque populi Ró- 
mani cónzustü-.nem pati, uti sociós désereret, 1, 45, 1, that his practice 
and that of the Roman nation would not allow him to desert his allies. 


(6.) neque id agere ut exercitum teneat ipse, sed né illi habeant 
quó contra sé Lti possint, Caes. C. 1,85, 11, an that his object was not to 
hold the army himself, but to prevent the other side from having an army which 
they could us: against him. XY navibus amissis, reliquis ut nüvigàári 
commodé posset effÉcit, 4, 31, 3, a dozen vessels were lost, but he managed 
fo sail comfortably with the rest. eius belli fina eff€cit n& s& pugnae 
committerent Sappinatés, L. 5, 32, 4, the story of this war prevented the 
S i^pinatians from hasarding an engagement. s1 à Chrysogond nón impe- 
tramus ut pecüniá nostrá contentus sit, vitam n& petat, A'A4. 150, #/ we 
do not succeed in making Curysozonus satisfied with our money without his 
aiming at our life. Aulum spé pactiónis perpulit, uti in abditis regidnés 
sésÉ insequerétur, S. 7. 38, 2, Aulus he induced hy the hope of a pecuniary 
settlement to fol/ow him to «distant regions. Antdnium pactióne próvinciae 
perpulerat, né contra rem püblicam sentiret, S. C. 26, 4, dy agreeing to 
let Antony have a province, he had induced him not to be disaffected toward the 
government. 


1952. Many of these verbs often have a coordinated subjunctive (1705- 
1713), or, according to the meaning, admit other constructions, which must 
in general be learned by reading, or from the dictionary. The following 
points may be noticed : 


1953. fe) The verbs of resolving, statud, cdnstitud, and décernd, and of 
striving, nitor, and temptó, have usualiy the complementary infinitive (2169), un- 
less a new subject is introduced. For voló (màáló), and cupid, sce also 2189; for 
iubed, vetd, sind, and patior, 2198. postuló, expect, often has the same con- 
struction as voló, especially in old Latin (2194). For imperd, see 2202. 


1954. (^.) Some of the above verbs, with the meaning think or say, have the 
accusative with the infinitive (2175, 2195): as, vol6, contendd, maintain, con- 
cédd, admit, statud, assume, dÉcernó, judge, moned, remind, persuaded, 
convince. 

1955. (c.) Verbs of accomplishing sometimes express result rather than purpose, 
and when the result is negative, are completed by a clause with ut nón (1965). For 
the infinitive with such verbs, see 2196. 


1956. est with a predicate noun is sometimes equivalent to a verb of 
will or aim, and has the same construction. 
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So with words like its, léx, münus, &c.: as, iüs esse belli ut qui 
vicissent his quós vicissent imperarent, 1, 56, 1, (fal rules of war enti. 
conquerors to lord it wer conquered. quis nescit primam esse historiae 
légem, né quid falsi dicere audeat? /)V. 2, 62, who docs not know that the 
first rule of. history ts that a£ shall not venture to say anything f ? iüsti- 
tiae primum münus est ut né cui quis noceat, O/f. 1, 20, the first duty ol 
Justice 15 that a man harm noivty. nam id arbitror adprimé in vita esse 
ütile, ‘ut né quid nimis,’ T. lr. 60, for this / hold to be a rule in life that's 
passing useful, naught in overplus! 


1957- (2.) The subjunctive with ut or né is used in clauses 
which complete expressions of fear, anxiety, or danger. 


ut, that nof, may not, and n&, dest, may, were originally signs of a wish (1540): 
thus, vereor, ut fiat, / am afraid: may if come to pass, acquires the meaning o! 
Lam afraid. it may not come to fass (1700): and vereor, né fiat, / am afraid: 
may it not come to pass. of Lam afraid it may come to pass. metuó ut is common 
in old Latin, and is used by Horace, but not by Caesar or Sallust, once by Cicero in the 
orations. timed ut is rare, and first used by Cicero. vereor ut is not une nimon. 


at vereor ut placari possit, T. 77. 965, óut / 'm afraid she can't be recon: 
«le. né uxor resciscat metuit. Pl. 4s. 743, Je ts afraid his wife may fini 
if ouf... Ó puer, ut sis vitális metuo, et maiórum né quis arr.icus frigore 
té feriat, II. y. 2, 1, 00. my boy, you V]. nof see length of days / fear, cud tk 
seme srander fritid sy with his coldness cut you dead. néquid summa 
déperdat metuéns aut ampliet ut rem, H. S. t, 4, 31. /n dread lest from 
his store he something voce er may not add to hts estate. metuó né nds nós- 
met perdiderimus uspiam. Pl. .J/(). 428, /’m afraid we've lost eurselics 
somewhere. sollicitus né turba perégerit orbem, J. 5, 20, affrehensize that 
the thronz; may hive finished its round. n& nón is often, though rarely in old 
Latin, used for ut, and regularly when the cxpression of fear is negative: 
as, nón vereor né hoc officium meum P. Servilió nón probem, J*. 4. 5: 
J have nto fiar hut 1 may make my services acceptable in the eyes of Servilius 
For nón metuó quin, sce 1956. 


1958. vereor né is often equivalent to / rather think, and vereor ut to 
hardly. vid& (vide&mus, videndum est) né, and similar expressions, are 
sometimes used for vereor n&, to introcuce something conjectured rather 
than proved: as, 


vereor né barbarorum réx fuerit, A7. 1, eS, 7 rather think he was kin. 
over savaves. vidé né mea coniectüra multd sit vérior. Clu. 97, / rath: 
thin’? my contocture as an better keepiisy seith the facts, 


1959. Other constructions with expressions of fear are: (a.) ludire 
question. (^) Accusative with infinitive. (c) Complementary infinitive 
as, 

(..) eri semper lénitas verébar quorsum é&váderet, T. And». 176, / wu! 
af aid. kev mista'’s akssavs QoWenses ious cd. timed quid sit. T Ham. 
O29, 7 Aare my tears wiatitmsy ^. timed quid rérum gesserim, I'L o. 
gar, Z am oor corned fo (epos wits cs LT Aa cut. metud quid agam. T. 
Tia T 20, FI mi surned amd foeni got to^ ot t do (1731). (&) ego m& cupidi 
tatis régni crimen subitirum timérem?  ]. 2, 7. 0, tees / fo feor beim 
charg Sader S 0: /08 cus? (c) vereor céram in 6s t& laudire, T 
ad. 209, lan af hid lO SNC you with frase ta the fice (2168). 
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1960. (3.) The subjunctive with n& is used in clauses which 
serve to complete the sense of verbs of avoiding, hindering, and 
resisting. 

Such are: avoiding: caved, mé &ripió, vitd. hindering: interc€d6, inter- 
dicó, recüsó, repugnó, temperd; also the following which often have qud- 
minus (1977) : déterred, impedióo, obsistó, obstó, offició, prohibed, tened. 
resisting: resistó, repugnóo, reciis6; with these last often quóminus. Some of 
the above verbs when preceded by a negative also take quin (1986) ; prohibed and 
impedió have also the accusative with the infinitive (2203). For the subjunctive co- 
ordinated with Cavé, see 1711. 


né quid eis noceátur neu quis invitus sacrdmentum dicere cdgatur 
4 Caesare cavétur, Caes. C. 1, 86, 4, all precaution is ta&en by Caesar that no 
harm be done them, and that nobody be compelled to take the oath against his 
24//, per eds, né causam diceret, sé &ripuit, 1, 4, 2, thanks to this display 
of retainers he succeeded in avoiding trial. plüra n& scribam, dolóre im- 
pedior, A4//. 11, 13, 5, grief prevents me from writing more. né qua sibi 
statua ponerétur restitit, N. 25, 3, 2, Ae objected to having a statue erected 
án his honour. 


II. Pure FINAL CLAUSES. 


1961. The subjunctive with ut or né is used to de- 
note the purpose of the main action. 


The purpose is often indicated in the main sentence by an expression 
like ideó, idcircó, proptereá, e& mente, &c. 


vigilás dé nocte, ut tuis cónsultóribus respondeds, Mur. 22, you have 
fo vet up early in the morning to give advice to your clients. maidrés nostri 
ab aratró addüxérunt Cincinnatum, ut dictator esset, ‘in. 2, 12, our 
fathers brought Cincinnatus from his plough, to be dictator. dicam auctiónis 
causam. ut damnó gaudeant, Pl. 57. 207, 7 '// tell the reason for the sale, 
that o'er my losses they may gloat’ quin etiam n& tónsóri collum commit- 
teret, tondére filids suas docuit, 77D. 5, 53, why, he actually taught his own 
diuchters to shave, so as not to trust his throat toa barber. Caesar, n& gra- 
vidri belló occurreret, ad exercitum proficiscitur, 4, 6, 1, to avoid facing 
war on a more formidable scale, Caesar goes to (he army. t& ulciscar. ut n& 
inpüne in nós inlüseris, T. Ex. O41, LU be revenged on you, so that vou 
shat play tricks on me for nothing (1947). néigndrarétis esse aliquas pacis 
vóbis condicidnés, ad vds véni, l.. 21, 13 2, / have come to you to let von 
£ nne that veu have some chances of peace (1754) ita m® gessi n& tibl 
pudóri essem, L. 40, 15. 6, / comported myself in such away that I might not 
bet morkification (0 you. Mariónem ad té ed mici, ut técum ad mé veni- 
ret. Aum. 16, 1, T, Z sent Moarro to yon with the intention of having him come 
wt ^ you fo me. idcircó n&émó superiórum attigit, ut hic tolleret? ided 
C Claudius rettulit, ut C. Verrés posset auferre? I”. 4, 7, was that the 
red ion why no former officials laid a finzer on it, that this man might swoop it 
Tuy ? was that why Claudius returned (Dt. that a Verres might carry rt off? 
danda opera est. ut etiam singulis cónsulàtur, sed ita, ut ea rés aut 
prósit aut certé né obsit réi püblicae. O//. 2.72, we must be particular in 
recarding the interests of tmdiziiduals as well, but with this restriction, that ous 
action may benefit, or at any rate may not damage the country. 
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1962. The subjunctive with ut or n& is often used not to express the 
purpose of the main action, but in a parenthetical clause, as though depend- 
ant upon some verb unexpressed : as, 


ut in pauca cónferam, testámentó factó mulier moritur, Cae. 17, fo 
cuf along story short, tie woman makes Ber sel aud dis. sed ut hic n€ 
ignoret, quae rés agátur: dé natira agébamus deórum, LN.1,17, but 
a£ on) friend here may kiow what is up i we were Just on the nature of the 
ants. ‘The tense is present, in late writers the perfect, as ut sic dixerim, 
(Quint. 1, 6, 1. Here my also be mentioned the use of n&dum (rarely né 
ot, from Lá ivy on, nédum ut) with the present subjunctive (rarely the im- 
petfect): 43, satrapa numquam sufferre eius sümptüs queat: n&dum 
tü possis, l'. Ada. 452, a £rince could &s't stand her extravagance, much less 
coséd yen, “This is found i in Terence and I.ucretius once each, in Cicero, and 
later; not in Caesar, The preceding clause is negative or involves a nega- 
tive idea. From Livy on, the verb may be omitted: as, vix clámórem 
eórum, nedum impetum tulére, L. 34, 20, 7, they Aardly stood their scar 
sry, MBSE V EN TA QU. 


1963. ‘Phe subjunctive is used in an assumption or concession with ut 
ei n8, ob d the negation belongs to a single word, with ut nón, n&mó, à«.: 
a>, 

ut taceam, quoivis facile scitü est quam fuerim miser, T. Hec. 29%, 
com vars Doauy noting anvbory can understand how unhappy / was. 
mol ut hace concédantur, reliqua qui concédi possunt ? DA. 3. 41, bad 
cee alite. (Gg te cdmiled, new can the rest be admutd? né sit sum- 
"nun malum dolor. malum certé est, 7D. 2, 14, grant that suffering is 
not Ae det eave a! it assurediy is (1553). vérum ut hoc nón sit. 
tare praeclarum spectáculum mihl própónóO, -1//. 2, 15, 2, but suppose 
tee haya UD arnzou^ale a gerccous show. ac iam ut omnia con- 
ua spiaonen acciderent, tamen sé plürimum návibus posse perspicié- 
bant, Wa, wd Ulo ou ^^onng everything turned out contrary fo expectation, 

1a c uates | "M" Der had the ade antaye by sea. ut enim nÉminem 
alium nisi T. Patinam rogasset, scire potuit pródi flàminem necesse 
wane, M. qos ns ton su^toornge he Bad asked nobody but Patina, he mizh’ 
peo xrecanr Ponta res? must be appointed. This use is common in Cicero, 
uel towns ui Plautus or Sallust. 


t4. Che subjunctive with ut or né, generally with ita as a correly 


Usu omecines has the force of a proviso: as, 
"a probanda est clémentia, ut adhibeatur sevéritüs, Off. 1, 8$ 
"oc mgd D, ones that strictness ts employed, satis memoriae 


"cac tibuent. ut maidribus meis dignum crédant, Ta. 4, 38, they ceil 
ta Ne use? too my memory, provided they consider me worthy of m) 


YY eco Oe SL 
(B.) RESULT. 
lL. COMPLEMENTARY CONSFCUTIVE CLAUSES. 
1965. ‘The subjunctive with ut or ut nón is used in clauses 
Which serve to complete the sense of certain verbs and expres 
pions, chictly of bringing to pass. happening, and following. 
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Such are: (a.) fació, efficid (unless they imply purpose, 1951); fit, accidit, 
contingit, Evenit, est, s is the case; similarly mds est, cOnsuétdd est, &c. 
(4.) proximum est, reliquum est, extrémum est, relinquitur, restat, 
accédit. Or, of logical sequence, sequitur, efficitur. 


(z.) féc&árunt ut cónsimilis fugae profectió vid&rétur, 2, 11, 1, they 
made their march look exactly libe a stimpede. splendor vester facit ut pec- 
cadre sine summó periculó nón possitis, V. 1, 22, your conspicuous fosttion 
makes 1t impossible for you to do wrong without great peril, his r&bus fitbat, 
ut minus láté vagdrentur. 1, 2, 4, so sf came fo pass that they did not rove 
round much. fit ut natira ipsa ad Srnatius dicendi genus excit&mur, 
DO. 2, 338, sf ts sometimes the case that we are roused (o a loftier style in ora- 
tory by sheer circumstance. potest fieri ut fallar, Fam. 13, 73, 2, i£ £s possible 
that Jam mistaken. fieri nón potest ut eum ti nón cógnóveris, V. 2, 190, 
at must be the case that you have made his acquaintance yourself. e&dem 
nocte accidit, ut esset lüna pléna, 4, 20, 1, i£ came to pass on the same night 
that there was a full moon (1758). negavit móris esse Graecórum ut in 
convivió virórum accumberent mulierés, V. 1, 66, Ae said 1f was not 
etiquette among the Greeks for women to go (o men's dinner parties. est hdc 
commiine vitium in liberis civitatibus, ut invidia glóriae comes sit, N. 
12, 3, 3, his is a common trouble in free communities, that envy is the attendant 
of a great name. 


(^.) proximum est, ut doceam, DN. 2, 73, my next task ts fo prove. 
relinquébátur ut neque longius ab ágmine legidnum discédi Caesar pa- 
terétur, 5, 19, 3, the consequence was that Caesar could not allow any very dis- 
fant excurston From the main line of march. restat ut doceam omnia homi- 
num causa facta esse. JA” 2, 154. lastly, / must prove thit everything is 
mide for man, accédébat ut tempestatem ferrent, 3. 13. 9, /Aen, too, they 
could stand the gale. acc&dit ut is not found in old Lotin; for acc&dit quod, 
see 1845. ita efficitur ut omne corpus mortdle sit, /).V. 3, 30, (ius if 
follows that every bodily substance 1s mortal. sequitur and efficitur, #7 follows, 
often have the accusative with the infinitive (2207). For the subjunctive 
with quam ut after a comparative of disproportion, see 1896. For fore and 
futürum esse ut as the periphrasis for the future infinitive, see 2233. 


1966. Verbs of happening may often be rendered best by compacter ex- 
pressions: thus, his r&bus fiébat ut, consequently; fit ut, once in a while, 
sometimes, often ; fieri potest ut, possibly ; accidit ut, accidentally, unfortu- 
mately. 


1967. facid ut, or with a negative, commonly committó ut, is used in 
circumlocutions for emphasis: as, 


faciundum mihl putàávi. ut tuis litteris brevi respondérem., Fas. 3, 8, 
It, Z thought [ ought fo take hold and write ài feio lines in answer to your letter. 
ego vérd nón committam. ut tibl causam recüsandi dem. 0. 2, 233, no. 
no, str, [ will not be guilty, not [, of grving vou on cxcuse fo back ont, So par- 
ticularly with invitus. libenter, prope: as, invitus féci ut L. Flamininum 
E senátü €icerem, CIS. 42, i£ was with great reluctance that I expelled Flame. 
ninus from the senate. 


1968. A subjunctive clause with ut is often used to define a pre- 
ceding idea indicated in a general way by a neut^r pronoun: as, 
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post eius mortem nihiló minus Helvétii id, quod cónstituerant, 
facere cónantur, ut € finibus suis exeant, 1, 5. 1, after Ais death the JL 
vetians attempted Just the same (o0 carry out tieir resolution of moving out of their 
ah»fcs(1752). Omnibus Gallis idem esse faciendum, quod Helvétii féce- 
rint, ut domó émigrent, 1. 51, 14. (444 aid the Gauds must de Just as the Hels 
velians had dene aud move auuy from home. Helv&tii, cum id, quod ipsi 
di&bus xx azgerriné confécerant, ut flümen transirent, illum ünó wié 
fecisse intellegerent, legatos mittunt, 1, 15,2, wen the AH dcetians carnet 
LU iU Roman commander had dene an a single day what they had pound it 
had themscivesto do tnt CY. iy, HAH y (ross Ole eer, they Send d ules ( 17 321. 
id aliquot dé causis acciderat, ut subitó Galli belli renovanui cónsilium 
caperent, 3, 2, 2, 4/ was due fo d cursety ef Feisons thal lic Gans suddenly 
concetied the thea of making war again (1758). hocine boni esse officium 
servi existumas, ut eri sui corrumpat et rem et filium? PI. Mos. 27. i5 
this sett you think the duty of à govd slice, to waste his own master's property 
and corruft his son ? 


1959. tantum abest, so f:7 from, is sometimes foil wed by a double ut, 
the first introducinz an unreal, and the second a real action: as, 


tantum abest ut haec béstidrum causá paráüta sint, ut ipsás béstiads 
hominum gratia generatas esse videàmus, /).V. 2, 135, so far from (Ast 
Uns being made for brutes, we see that brutes themselves were ereal d for mat. 
This use, very rarely personal, begins with Cicero, and is common in his 
writings and in Livy. Not in Caesar, Sallust, or Tacitus. Sometimes in- 
sterd of ut the second sentence is coordinated (1700) : tantum abfuit ut 
inflammárés nostrós animos, somnum vix ten&bámus, Z». 278, s» fir 
from your frriuz our heart, see coucd hardy keep azeake..— Or, the idea is 
expressed by ita nón . . . ut: as, erat ita nón timidus ad mortem. ut 
in acié sit ob rem püblicam interfectus, Jn. 2, 63, se fur from being afraid 
Of dealt, he feld in battle for his country. 


Il. PURE CONSECUTIVE CLAUSES, 


1970. The subjunctive is used with ut or ut non to 
denote result. 


The result may be the result of an action or of a thing named in the 
main sentence. The main sentence often has a. correlative to ut, expressing 
(7.1 degree: as, tantus, se wu tam, se (with adjectives or adverbs. 
adeó, tantopere. (^.) quiatitv: as. is (hic, ille, iste), sv, talis, ita, sic. 

mons altissimus inpendébat. ut facile perpauci prohibére possent, 
FOOL D, uH ets Hu St nem un Pre, ro thata very fem vol hio the 
wey. dictitabant sé do-nd expulsós. omnibus necessáüriis egére rébus. 
ut honesta praescriptione rem turpissimam tegerent, Caes. €. 3. 32. 4 
(oy sf NV eer fet tur nre d rien out of house and home, and lated 
the un s sores ep st Hee od Pu c dissonenr unter the name of respectahility 

7.) Ariovistus tantós sibi spiritüs sümpserat, ut ferendus nón 
videretur. 1, 338.5. feet uae tuto roh A and michty airs as fo sem 
PI]. s.  adeO angustó mari conflixit. ut eius multitüdó n&vium er 
plicári nón potuerit, N. 2. 4. 5. Ze croci ots n fon in such cramfed sea-rooth 
Kat HH armia: our mot us of Nverxes (1757). 
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(6.) eds d&düxi testés ut dé istius facts dubium esse némini possit, 
V. 4, 91, L have brought such witnesses that nobody can entertain a doubt of the 
defendant's guilt, ita S€é recipiebat ut nihil nisi dé pernicié populi R6- 
u.ani cógitaret, 2’. 4, 4, Ae r.L «ated, il ts true, but retreated with his mind 
ranura. on nothing but how (0 ruin the country. ila, ex türibulis quae 
évellerat, ita scité in aureis póculis inligábat, ut ea ad illam rem nàta 
esse diceres, /. 4, 54, what he had torn from the censers he attached to golden 
cus su cunningly that you would have said it was Just made for that very pur- 
fuse (1731, 1559). 


For the imperfect subjunctive connected with a main general present, see 
1751; for the independent present or perfect subjunctive with a main secon- 
dary tense, see 1757. . 


— iQ — 


ubt. 


1971. ubf, in the sense of where (709), has the ordinary construc- 
tion of a relative (1812-1831). For ubf, when, see 1923-1926 and 
1932-1934; as a synonym of ai, 7f, see 2110. 


— Din 


qud or qui. 


1972. quo, whereby, wherewith, or in old Latin sometimes qui 
(680. is the instrumental ablative from the relative and interrovative 
stem qui-. Combined with minus, ‘he /ess, not, qué gives quominus. 


WITH THE INDICATIVE. 


1973. The indicative is used with cud and a comparative in the protasis 
of a comparative period, with ed or hóc and a comparative as correlative 
(1303) : as, 

qué délictum maius est, eó poena est tardior, Caec. 7, the greater the 
sin is, the slower ts the punishment. ‘Phe eb or hdc is sometimes omitted : as, 
cud plürés sumus, plüribus rébus egébimus, I.. 34. 34, 6, the more numer- 
oss we are, the more thines we shall need. In late writers, the comparative is 
sometimes omitted in the main clause, verv rarely in the subordinate clause. 
aquantd ... tantd are also used like quó . . . e3: as, quantd diütius 
cónsideró, tanto mihf rés vidétur obscürior. /?.V. t. 60, the longer I puczsle 
eor. i, the more incomArehenssh'> the questi seems ta me, quantó magis 
exterged. tenuius fit, Pl. A. 1301, Ae more / polish, the slimmer tt gets Vhis 
form is sometimes used with quisque or quis of indefinite persons, instead 
of the commoner ut . . . ita or sic (1039) : as. qué quisque est sollertior. 
hdc docet labüriósius, AC. 31, Ae brighter à man ie, the more wearisome ht 
fints feachini.. quó quisque est maior, magis est plácàabilis irae, O. 77 
3. S, 31, the greater be the man, the easier "tis his anger to appease. 
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WITH THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 


1974. The subjunctive is used with quo to express purpose. 


quó differs but little in meaning from ut of purpose. It is used (a.) par- 
ticularly in clauses containing a comparative expression, or (^) in solemn 
law language. 


(a.) equités omnibus in locis pugnant, qud sé legión&riis militibus 
praeferrent, 2, 27, 2, the troopers fought on every kind of ground, hoping to oul- 
shine the regular infantry thereby. medicó putd aliquid dandum esse, quà 
sit studiósior, Zum. 16, 4. 2, / think it would be well to fee your medical man, to 
make him more attentive. id amabó adiütà mé quó id fiat facilius, T. Zw. 
150, help me in (hat, J pray, that tt may be the easier done. subláta erat cele- 
britás virórum ac mulierum, qué lámentàtió minuerétur, Leg. 2, 65, Lhe 
large affendance of both sexes was done away with, to make the weeping and 
wailing less harrowing. (¢.) homini mortuó né ossa legitó, quó pos fünus 
faciat, Twelve Tables in Le. 2, 60, he shall not guther up the bones of a dead 
man, with intent to celebrate the funcrala second time (1586). qui eórum coiit, 
coierit, qué quis iüdició püblicó condemnarétur, law in C/u. 145, whosocwr 
of that number conspired or shall have conspired to have anybody condemned ina 
criminal court. Otherwise rarely used without a comparative exj:ression, 
yet occasionally found thus in Plautus, Terence, Saliust, and Ovid: as, hanc 
simulant parere qué Chremétem absterreant, TT. Andr. 472, they "re fre- 
tending that she’s lying in, to srighten Chremes off. So often in Tacitus. 


1975. qué n&, in a negative clause of purpcse, is found in a disputed passage 
in Horace, but not azain until late Latin. For nón qué, nón ed qué, introducing 
an untenable reason, sce 1855. 


1976. In old Latin qui, whereby, wherewith, withal, is partly felt as a live rel 
tive pronoun in the ablative. and partly as a mere conjunction of purpose ; as a pro- 
noun it may even take a preposition; as a conjuncti n. it may refer to a plural ante- 
cedent (680): as. quasi patriciis pueris aut monérulae aut anités aut 
cdturnicés dantur, quicum lüsitent: itidem rri haec upupa, qui mé d£- 
lectem datast, Pl. Caf. 1002, «as tu the sons of contlemen or dasor ducks or guails 
are given, wherewith to fday ; just $2 fo me this crow is civen, fo entertain myself 
withil. enim mihiquidem aequomst dari vehicla qui vehar, Pl. 4x4. 500, 
in sooth *t were fair that carriages be given me, to ride withal, The indicative occurs 
where the subjunctive would be used in classical Latin: as. multa concurrunt 
simul, qui coniectüram hanc fació, T. Amdr. 511, a thousand things combine 
whereby [ come to this conjecture. 


————M—— 
quóminus. 


1977. The subjunctive with quóminus (1972) is used to complete 
the sense of verbs of hindering or resisting. 


Sich verbs are: impedió, tened, Ainéer, interclüdó, déterreó, obstó, 
obsistó, resistó, repugnó, nón reciisG ; these verbs often have a subjunctive 
with n& (re). Cicero rarely and & aesar never uses quóminus with impedid or 
prohibed. For the accusative an-d intinitive with these verbs, see 2203. quóminus 
Is also used with moveor, «or intuen.ed, fit, if i owing to. stat per aliquem, 
semefaty n rs porche or indecd any expression implying hindrance. the 
verb of hindering has a 1 zat:se with it, quin is often used ; see 1986, 
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nón déterret sapientem mors, quóminus réi püblicae sufsque cón- 
sulat, 7D. 1, 91, death does not hinder the wise man from working for county 
and friends. quid obstat, qudminus sit bedtus? DV. 1, 95, what is to Lin 
der his being happy? neque recüsávit quóminus légis poenam subiret, 
N. 15, 8, 2, and Ae did not decline to submit to the penalty of the law. Caesar. 
ubi cógnóvit per Afránium stüre quóminus proelió dimic&rétur, ca: tra 
facere cónstituit, Cass. C. 1, 41, 3, when Caesar learned that owing to Afra- 
u.us there was no buttle, he resolved to build a camp. si t& dolor corporis 
tenuit, quóminus ad lüdós venirés, fortünae magis tribuó quam 
sapientiae tuae, Fam. 7, 1, 1, if. it was bodily suffering that keft you from 
coming to the performances, 4 think more highly of your luck than of your sense. 
Terence first uses quéminus thus, but only rarely. He also sometimes uses 
the parts separately so that the true relative and negative forces appear: as, 
si sénseró quicquam, in his t& nüptiis fallaciae cdnari, quó fiant minus, 
T. Andr. 196, if / catch you trying on any trick in the matter of this marriage 
through which it may not come off (1451). 


1978. In Tacitus, quéminus is sometimes found where quin would be used in 
classical Latin (1986): as, nec dubitátum quóminus p&acem concéderent, 
Ta. A. 2, 45, there was no hesitation tn granting peace. 

1979. It may be mentioned here that qud s&tius with the subjunctive, instcad 
ih quóminus, is found twice in Cicero's earliest extant prose, and twice in older 

tin. 


— —« Ó— 


quin. 


1980. quin is composed of qui, the ablative or locative of the in- 
terrogative and relative stem qui- (689), and -ne, sof. It is used in 
simple sentences and as a conjunctive particle. 


1981. For the use of quin, why nof, in questions with the indicative, see 
1526. Such questions have the sense of an affirmative command or exhor- 
tation (1531): as, quin abis, Pl. A/G. 1087, why won't you begone? or get you 
gone. quin cónscendimus equéds, L. 1, 57, 7, why not mount, or fo horse, to 
horse. For the use of quin without interrogative force, see 1527. 


1982. quin is found occasionally with the subjunctive in a direct ques- 
tion in Plautus, Terence, Lucilius, Lucretius, Cicero, and Tacitus: thus, 
quin ego hic rogem? PI. AG. 426, why should n't / ask this ? (1563). 


1983. The subjunctive with the conjunctive particle quin is used, particu- 
larly in old Latin, in connection with the common formula nülla causa est 
or its equivalents. 

Such a subjunctive may be regarded as original (1786) or as due to the 
indirect form of question (1773). 

nülla causast quin m& conddnés cruci, Pl. A. 1070. there’s ro reason 
why you should wt deliver me up to execution. quin d€cédam, nülla causa 
est, Fum. 2, 17, V, there r« no reason why [ should not retire. quid causaest 
gain in pistrinum réctà proficiscar via? T. Amr. 600, what's the reason 

don't march straight iuto the mill? haud causificor quin eam habeam, 
Pl. Aul. 75°, 7 don't quibble against keeping her. 
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1984. mirum quin with the subjunctive is used by Plautus in sarcastic expres. 
sions where mirum is ironical: as, mirum quin tf illó técum divitias feris, 
Pl. Tri. 495, strange enough, how you can't take your moncy there with you, that is 
to Hades. 


1985. The subjunctive with quin (or ut nón) is used after nón possum. 
or nón possum with an infinitive, usually facere, and with fieri nón potest: 
as, 

nón enim possum quin exclamem, eugé, eugé, Lysitel&s, wd, I". 
Trt. 708, upon my word [must cry brave, brave, Lysiteles ; encore! facere 
nón potui quin tibl sententiam déclararem, Jum (6. 13, t, J could net help 
Rives you my views. fieri nülló modó poterat, quin Cleomeni parcerétur. 
V. $, 104, af seas impossible not (o spare Chomenes. &€heu, nequed quin 
fleam, quom abs té abeam, l'l. .J/G. 1342, O well-a-day, J needs must seecf. 
for that from thee / purt. nón potuisti ülló modó facere, ut mihl illam 
epistulam nón mitterés, 4//. 11, 21, 1, you could not get along at all without 
writin: me that letter (1965). 


1986. The subjunctive with quin is used in clauses which com- 
plete the sense of verbs of restraining, abstaining, delaying, or doubt- 
ing, when suc. verbs have a negative, expressed or implied. 


Such verbs are (2.) restraining: temperó mihl, tened, restrain, retine, 
contined. déterred, reprimó. abstaining: praetermittd, intermittd. ce 
hiwing : cunctor, differd, exspectó, recüsó: nón multum, nihil, paulum 
abest. (/.) doubting: dubitó, dubium est; a doubt may also be implied in other 
Wot:ls. or forms of words : as, nón metuó, nón abest suspició, &c. 


(..) neque sibi homines barbaros temperatirds existimabat, quin 
in provinciam exirent, 1, 33, 4. aud he thought, as they were savages, they 
ween naf ru fiadu Uni sedes s, Put would saily out into the province. vix m& 
contineó quin involem mónstró in capillum, T. Er. S859, / scarce cux 
Aes trom flvin at tee car'iff s ftir. nihil praetermisi. quin Pomp@ium i 
Caesaris coniünctione ávocarem, 77. 2. 23. 7 deft ne stone unturned to fr 
teat Pom tuy from jon Cacar. abstinére quin attingds nón queis, I. 
P). S, yt can t mer from touchin, tt... (^.)) non dubitat, quin té ductürum 
neges, Tl. «4rufr. 4^8, Ae tees n coubt that vou "il refuse to marry. quis du- 
bitet, quin in virtüte divitiae sint? /ur. 4S. «o can doubt that there is 
HH Y n D fuc; neque abest suspició quin ipse sib! mortem cdnsci- 
verit, t, 4. 4, amd sround is not seantiny for the belicf that he made away with 
Nerve ds. 

1987. nón dubito has other constructions: (a.) Indirect question. 
(4) Necusative with the infinitive (in. some authors: chiefly Nepos and 
I isvap S Tier writers). (6). Meaning wot hesitate, the infinitive alone (2169). 
quin «cidom follows this meaning. 

i: nón duhitó. cuid nobis agendum putés, -f//. 10, 1, 2, 7 Aate ne 
esc oat ne af ianua CHE is cur duty fo deo. (^) neque enim dubitabant 
ho-tem ventürum. Ll. 2s. Sz, 2. fen ^ev ferm y PFelcced the enemy would come. 
lo cuid dubitimus pultdre ? Pl 7. q1117, 7r do we hesitate fo Eno f 
nolite dubitàre quin huic crédatis omnia, /Z7*. OS, do not hesitate fo trust als 
£0 Hoot, 


1988 ‘Th subiunctive with quin is often used after general 
revative assertions, or questions implying a negative: as, 
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n&£mó fuit omnind militum quin vulnerdrétur, Caes. C. 3, 53, 3, Acre 
wus absolutely not a single soldier but was wounded. nüllust Ephesi quin 
sciat, l'l. B. 336, there’s not a soul at Ephesus but knows. quis in circum 
vénit, quin is ünóquóque gradü dé avàritià tua commonérétur?  /.. 1, 
1 54, «Lo came to the circus without being reminded of your avarice at cach aid 
every step? nülla fuit civitàs quin partem senatts Cordubam mitteret, 
nón civis Rómánus quin conveniret, Caes. C. 2, 19, 2, there was not a com- 
munity but sent a part of sts local senate to. Corduba, not a Roman citizen, but 
went to the meeting. For qui nón after such expressions, see 1821. ‘The 
main sentence often has tam, ita, sic, or tantus: as, némó est tam fortis, 
quin réi novitate perturbétur, 6, 39, 3, //ere was nobody so brave but was 
demoralized by the strangeness of the situation. nil tam difficilest quin 
quaerendó investigári possiet, T. Hau. 67 5, there’s nausht so hard but may 
by searching be tracked ont. Instead of quin, ut nón or qai nón is often 
used in such combinations (1821). 

1989. The subjunctive in an untenable reason, negatively put, is sometimes intro- 
duced by nón quin instead of nón quod nón or nón qué nón (1555) : as, nón 
quin pari virtüte alii fuerint, Br. 7,6, not that others may not have been his 
peers in virtue. 


1990. quin is used very rarcly instead of quóminus to introduce clauses com- 


pleting the sense of verbs which have no negative expressed or implied: as, once each 
in the Je//um Alexandrinum, in Tacitus, and in Seneca's prose. 


— 


dum, dónec, quoad, quamdiü. 


1991. With the temporal particles dum, ce, wusz/f/, and donec, until (in 
old Latin dónicum and in Lucretius dónique), may be conveniently treated 
the relative quaad or quoad (that is quà or qué combined with ad), «4e, 
until, and the comparative quamdiü, as Jony as. 

1992. dum, wie, means originally a while (1151): as, circumspice dum, PI. 
Tri. 146, look round you a while,a minute, just look round (1373). dum servi mei 
perplacet mihi cónsilium, dum haud placet, Pl. Merc. 348, one while my 
slave's flan suits me comfd tely, another while it doesm't suit. Aum... dum, 
Accius in DN. 2, 89, one wAile . . . another. 


1993. Asa pure conjunctive particle, dum, zAzs/e, means either (A.) #7 
the time while, ot (B.) all the time while; in the latter sense quoad and 
quamdiü arc also used. From a// the time while, dum comes 1. mean (C.) 


as long as, provided ; and (D.) until]; in this sense quoad and dónec are 
also used. 


1994. The indicative is used in a protasis intro- 
duced by dum, quoad, or quamdit, «e77/e ; and the 
subjunctive in a protasis introduced by dum, fro- 
vided, or until. 


The subjunctive is also used for special reasons, as in indirect discourse 
(1725), by attraction (1728), of action conceivable (1731), or by late writers 
to express repeated past action (1750). See also 1997 ind 2209, end. 
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(A.) dum. i the lime while. 


1995. The present indicative is regularly used with dum, i» 
the time while (1739): 
dum sometimes has as corre'ative subitó, repente ; iam, intered, &c. 


The main verb may be present, future, or past; as, dum haec dicit. 
abiit hora. T. Ea. 341. cece te cia ^rafed, sped an hour away. Infici d&bet 
iis artibus quás si. dum est tener, combiberit, ad maióra veniet pari- 
tior, Ain. 3.0, Ae s£eac 0: imcusi us such arts as will, if absorbed seh 
he as voung, render bine 52 better eguippad to deal with weightier business. 
nunc rem ipsam, ut gesta sit, dum breviter vóbis d€mGnstrd, attendite, 
Ful, 3S rms quo gear ains fo the case itself, while I set forth to you briefly 
dew if wcurreJ. dum in his locis Caesar morütur, ad eum lég&ti véné- 
runt, 4, 22, I, wA c Cuesir larvies in these regions, some envoys came to him. 
dum haec aguntur. vóce clara exclamat, I'l. Am. 1120, while this wis 
eres ON, Tela vedrousu ioe Ge cries ateud. haec dum aguntur, interei 
Cleomenés iam ad Helóri litus pervénerat, P. 5, 91, whsle this wus 
eons on, Ceomenes meinunme bat already arrived at the shore of Helorum. 
The phrase dum haec geruntur, meznwahi'e, is often used by the historians 
to shift the scene: as. dum haec in Venetis geruntur, Q. Titürius Sabi- 
nus in finés Venellórum pervénit, 5. 17, 1, while this was goin; on among 
the Venett, Naj:8us. atri ed in the territory of the Venells. he present in 
di ative is sometimes retained in mdirect discourse, chiefly in poetry or 
lite prose: as, dic, hospes, Spartae nds t& hic vidisse iacentis, dum 
sánctis patriae légibus obsequimur, 77D. 1, tot, £e// st at Sparta, friend. 
that Con Ros? seen us lying kere, obedient to our country's holy laws. dicit 
s€sé illi inulum, dum lüctat, détraxisse, T. //ec. 829, he says that, im the 
ifr uice, he fucced eff her ring. 


1996. The future is rare and chiefly confined to old Latin: as, 


animum advortite, dum huius argümentum &loquar cOmoediae, Pi. 
froh. Mart. os, attention Jed, while [set forth the subject of this comedy, dum 
pauca dicam, breviter attendite, ]'. 5, 163. while / speak briefly, give mt 


bore lente c ore moments. 


1997- The imperfect indicative is rare; the imperfect subjunctive is 
sometimes used, chiefly bv the poets and uistorians: as, 

(:.) dum haec Vé£is agébantur. interim capitólium in ingenti peri- 
culó fuit, L.. 5. 47. 1, setae fais teas coms on af Ver, the capit mi rtmhi]» or f 
in frre Pers. Vhe pluperfect of resulting state is rarer: as, dum in finem 
partem oculós hostium certámen áverterat, plüribus locis capitur mü- 
rus, I. 32. 24. 5. cease Ze eres of the enemy were turned away in one dire- 
fee tend foe Roh, the mi? de carried in several places (1616). (6.) dum af 
rex averteret, alter @latam secürim in caput d&i&cit, L. 1, 40, 7, whele the 
Arse weas looking ancther seay, the second man raised his axe af 
Join on his krad. 


1998. The clause with dum often denotes the cause of the main 
action, particularly when the subjects of both verbs are the same and 
the action of the protasis is coincident with that of the apodosis 
(1733). 
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dum docent, discunt, Sen. £. 7,8, while they are teachiny, they are learn- 
ing, or, by teaching they learn. nimirum didici etiam, dum in istum inquird, 
artificum nómina, P. 4, 4, preposterous as tt may seem, in hunting up evidence 
against the defendant, I have actually learned artists! names. The main action 
is often one not anticipated or desired: as, ita dum pauca mancipia reti- 
nére volt, fortiinds omnis libertátemque suam perdidit, Cacci/. 66, so 1 
her attempt to keep a few human chattels, she sacrificed all her fossessioms and 
her own liberty. dum vitant stulti vitia, in contrüria currunt, H. S. 1, 2, 
24, while fools essay a vice to shun, into its opposite they run. Sometimes with 
the perfect: as,dum Alexandri similis esse voluit, L. Crassi inventus 
est dissimillimus, Zr. 282, from his desire to be like Alexander, he came out 
Just the opposite of Crassus. 


(B.) dum, quoad, quamdiü (dinec), aZ the time while. 


1999. dum, quoad, or quamdiü, a// the time while, often has as correlative 
tamdiü, tantum, tantummodo, tantisper, usque, or ita. When tamdiü 
is used, quam often stands for quamdiü. 


2000 (1.) When the main verb is present or future, the protasis 
with dum, quoad, or quamdidü, a// the time while, is usually in the 
same tense as the main verb : as, 


mane dum scribit, Pl. 7. 737, wait whsle he writes. aegrótó dum 
anima est, spés esse dicitur, /f//. 9, 10, 3, as long as a sick man has breath he 
i; said to have hope. vidua vivitó vel usque dum régnum optinébit 
Iuppiter, Pl. Afen. 727, may’st widowed live een long as Jupiter shall vein. 
ego t£ meum esse dici tantisper vols, dum quod té dignumst faciés, 
T. Hau. 106, Z'// have thee called my son but just so long as thou shalt act 
as doth become thee. dum Latinae loquentur litterae, quercus huic locd 
nón deerit, Leg. 1, 2, as long as Latin [iteratuze las the gift of speech, this 
spot will not lack tts oak (1733). quamdid quisquam erit qui t£ défendere 
audeat, vivés, C. 1, 6, as Jong as there shall bea soul who will venture to de- 
fend you, you shall live on. discs quamdiü volés, tamdiü autem velle 
d@bébis quoad t& quantum prdficids nón paenitébit, Of. 1, 2, you shall 
study as lone as you want to, and it will be proper for you to want to, as long as 
you are satisfied with your progress. dandum hordeum et furfur&s usque 
quaad erunt lactantés, Varro A.K. 2, 7, 12, give them barley and bran as 
long as they ure sucklings. quoad, as /ong as, is not found in Terence. 

2001. (2) With quamdidü the perfect is used when the main verb 
is perfect; with dum or quoad the perfect or imperfect is used when 
the main verb is perfect or pluperfect, and the imperfect usually when 
the main verb is imperfect : as, 

(a.) quórum quamdiü mànsit imitatió, tamdiü genus illud dicendi 
vixit, DO. 2, 94, «s lone as the imitation of these men lasted, so long was that 
style in vogue. tenuit locum tamdiü quam ferre ponit laborem, 2». 236, 
he held the position as long as he could stand the work. In this use quamdiü 
is found first in Cicero. 

(^.) vixit, dum vixit, bene, T. Hec. 461, he dived well all the time he lived 
(1733). avus noster quoad vixit, restitit M. Gratidid, Leg. 3, 36, ewr 
grandfather as long as he lived, opposed Gratidius. 
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(c.) Massiliénsés quoad licébat, circumvenire nostrós contendébant, 
Caes. C. 1, 58, 1, as dong as the Massilia people had a chance, they kept trying 
tv surround our men. dum necesse erat, r€ésque ipsa cdgébat, ünus 
omnia poterat, A’. 139, as louy as it had to be, and circumstances demanded, 
ene man controlled the world (1733). From Sallust on, the present of vivid 
narration (1590) is occasionally found with dum in this sense. 

2002. In poetry and in late prose writers, beginning with Lucretius and Livy, 
dónec is used in the sense of a7 the time while, usually with the indicative, but some- 
times with the subjunctive of repeated past action: as, dónec grütus eram tibi, 


Persárum vigui rége beatior, H. 3, 9, 1, as dong as / was loved of thee, I flour- 
ished happier than the Persians king, donec armáti cónfertique abibant, 
peditum labor in persequendoó fuit, L. 6, 13, 4, as lung as they were moving off 
under arms and in close array, the task of pursuit fell to the infantry. vule us 
trucidátum est dónec ira et diés permansit, Ta. 1, 68, the rank an 
were éutchered as lonz as wrath and daylight held out. nihil trepidübant, dónec 
continenti velut ponte agerentur, I.. 21, 28, 10, the elephants were not a bit 
shittish as long as (icy were driven along what seemed a continuous bridge (1730). 
The future is rare: as, nátus enim débet quicumque est velle manére in 
vita, dónec retinébit blanda voluptàs, Lucr. 5, 177, whoe’er is born must wish 
in life to abide, so long as him fond pleasure shall detain. dónec eris f€lix, mul- 
tds numerábis amicos, O. 7. 1,9, 5, as Jong as fortune smiles, thou troops 
shalt count of friends. 


(C.) dum, as long as, provided, so. 


2003. The present and imperfect subjunctive are used in provisos 
introduced by dum, as long as, provided, so. 

dum is sometimes accompanied by modo, only, or quidem, ‘shat is; or 
(from ‘Terence on) modo is used without dum. The negative is n& (from 
Ovid on, sometimes nón); né sometimes has as correlative ita. 

Sderint dum metuant, Poet. in Suet. Cul. 30, let them hate, so they fear. 
absit, dum modo laude parta domum recipiat sé, Pl. 4m. 644, let him go, 
so only he come home with vlory won. postulabant pró homine miserrimd, 
qui vel ipse sesé in cruciatum dari cuperet, dum dé patris morte quae- 
rerétur, AA. 110, (hey made the request in behalf of a pitiable wretch, who would 
be only boo glad to be put to the rack himself, so his father's death might be inves- 
tigated. itaque dum locus comminus pugnandi dar®tur, aequd animó 
singulas binis navibus obiciebant, Caes. C. I, 58, 4, /Aerefore, so a chante 
was given to fivAt hand to hand, they did not mind pitting one of their vessels 
against two of the encmy's. si €i permissum esset, ita id sacrum faceret, 
dum né plüs quinque sacrifició interessent, I.. 39, 18,9, if Ae were allowed, 
he might perform the sacrifice far better, provided that not more than five people 
should have a fart in the ceremonial, dum quidem n&quid percontéris 
quod nón lubeat proloqui, Pl. 4/4. 211, provided at least you ask nothing that 
/ may not like to disclose. volet, civis modo haec sit, T. Zu. 839, Ae "JI con- 
sent, only let her bea free bern mart. magnó mé metü liberabis, dum 
modo inter mé atque t@ mürus intersit, C. 1, 10, you will relieve me of 
great fear, provided only there be a wall interposed between you and myself. 


(D.) dum, quoad, donec, vstZ. 


2004. dum, quoad or dónec, wmti/. often has as correlative usque 
usque eó, usque ad eum finem or tamdiü. 
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dum, stil. 


2005. The subjunctive present is used in a protasis intro- 
duced by dum, w»/Z, when the main verb denotes either indefi- 
nite or present time, and the subjunctive imperfect when the 
main verb is past. 


The subjunctive is an extension of the subjunctive of desire (1540) ; the 
clause denotes something expected or proposed. 


is dum veniat sedens ibi opperibere, Pl. J. 48, you shall sit there 
wuiting ll he comes. OÓrandi sunt, ut si quam habent ulciscendi vim, 
differant in tempus aliud, dum défervéscat ira, 7. 4, 78, we musi 
always ask such people, sf they have any chance to take vengeance, to put tt off 
£o some other time, tll their rage cool down. c®nsed latendum tantisper 
ibidem, dum effervéscit haec grütulitió et simul dum audiaimus, 
quemadmodum negótium cónfectum sit, Fam. 9, 2, 4, / advise lying low 
where you are, while the present conyratulation excitement is cooling off, and at 
the same time till we may hear how the job was done. dum reliquae navés có 
convenirent, in ancoris exspectávit, 4, 23, 4, Ae wasted at anchor till the rest 
of the vessels should vather there (1725). Verginius dum collégam cónsu- 
leret moratus, dictátórem dixit, L. 4, 21, 10, Verginius, after waiting till he 
should consult his collcague, appointed a dictator. observavit dum dormiti- 
ret canés, Pl. 77i. 170, he watched till the dog should be napping. 


2006. The present indicative with dum, zeAze, is sometimes used where 
the subjunctive might be expected with dum, ssés/ (1593). Other indicative 
tenses are rarely thus used: as, 


(4.) expectabd, dum venit, T. Fu. 206, 7 will watt while he comes. ego 
hic tantisper, dum exis, t& opperiar, Pl. Afost. 083, /'// to i£. for you here a 
while till you come out. ego in Arcünó opperior, dum ista cdgndscd, 47’. 
10, 3, for myself / am warting atthe Arcae Mace, till Lascertain this. » (6.) mihl 
quidem usque cürae erit, quid agás, dum quid égeris, scier3, Fam. 12, 19, 
3 for mel shall be anxious all the time to know what you are doing, till I know 
what you have done. münsit in condicióne usque ad eum finem dum 
iüdic&s réiecti sunt, P. a. pr. 16, he stuck to his bargain Gl the jurors were 
challenged. 


quoad, dinec, ssf. 


2007. quoad or doneo, u/i/, introduces a protasis in the present 
subjunctive when the main verb is present or future; and in the 
perfect indicative when the main verb is past or a general present. 


quoad is found once in Plautus with the imperfect subjunctive (2008) ; in other 
authors here and there with both moods; not in Tacitus. With dónec the pres- 
ent subjunctive is fv und once in Plautus, rarely in late Latin and in poetry: the per- 
fect indicative is found at all periods; the present indicative (1590), found once in 
Plautus, is poetic and late. But dónec is rarely used by Cicero, and never by Caesar 
or Sallust. dónicum is found in old Latin (not in Terence) with the indicative 
(2000), and once in Nepos with the subjunctive of indirect discourse. dónique is 
found four times in Lucretius with the indicative, alwavs before vowels (2009). 
dóneque and dóneque cum scem to occur a few times in Vitruvius. 
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Coujuncional Sentences: quando. [2010-201 3. 





quando. 


2010. quando. originally a temporal particle, has the meaning 

witch readily passes over to a causal meaning. since, because. 

"s: meanimes it introduces the indicative. For special reasons, 

ises cr, the subjunctive is used, as in indirect discourse (1725) or ot 

Dee. conceivable (1731). quando is also used to introduce a con- 

HENCE prot ISIS (21 10). 

"uo xrmple sentences, temporal quandó is used in pronoun questions 

A+ an indefinite adverb it has the meaning ever. 


(A.) TEMPORAL quandó. 


2011. quando. when, introduces a temporal clause with the in- 
dicative 

The time is often indefinite or iterative ; so usually in old Latin. quan- 
dO tec has tum as correlative. 

fio Iuppiter quandd lubet, Pl. 4». 864. 7 turn inte Jupiter ct my stecet 
"*. laudátó quandó illud quod cupis effécerd, ll. Cr. 364, ery your braze 

Loe Lire done what you desire. quandó occásió illaec periit, post séró 

cupit. Pi. .° 4 249, cohen that chance ws lost, he wants it all toe late (16131. 
q'andó omnés cre&ti sunt, tum ad eds deus fatur, 77». 40, when all were 

C55 n fo them «fake the god. quandó pars maior in eandem senten- 
t'a" ibat. bellum erat cdnsénsum, 1.. 1, 32. 12, when the majority voted Jor 
f conne motion, wir was always agreed ufon, Temporal quandd is found 
~poradically at all periods; not in Terence or Caesar. 

2012. quanddque, whenever, is found once in the Twelve Tables, a few 
* fes in Cicero (chiefly in legal formulae), three times in Horace, and here 
and there in later authors. Not in Caesar. 


(B.) CAUSAL quandó. 


2013. quando, sznce, seeing that, introduces a causal clause with 
the indicative. 


The reason is usually one known to the person addressed or one gener- 
17e known (1884). quandóÓ is often strengthened by quidem. 


quandó hic servió, haec patriast mea, Dl. Per. 641. now that Jama 
(ore, this is mv country. quin ergó abeis. quandó respónsumst ? 
W^ VG. 1085, why don't you go then, since vo "ve. had your answer? melius 
est. quandóquidem hoc numquam mi ipse volu:t dicere, T. 44. 639, ^er 
eo tenes Ae would t ever tell me about ut of Bre sem ana d quandó mé in 
hunc locum dédüxit 3ratid, doc®b3. /.V 3. 43, wet Bat my discnrwe Jr 
ow ht mo fo this point, Twill shew. haec détur cüra cénsóribus, quandó- 
quidem eds in r& püblicá semper volumus esse, Ze. 3. 47. let this be the 
1 ' of the censors, erectus that see sant euh ofieers aeavg in ouv state, 
pr6 urbe ac penatibus dimicandum esse, quandó Ttaliam tuéri nequis- 
sent, [.. 22, 8, 7. that they must ficht for home and country, nose that they had 
7S7 dto preserve Italy (1724). Causal quand is found at all periods, though 
net in Caesar, and in Cicero's orations only with quidem. 
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2014-2019.] Sentences: The Subordinate Sentence. 





2014. quanddque, txasmuch as, is used a few times in a formal or legal 
sense in Cicero and Livy: as, quandoque hisce hominés iniussü populi 
Rómani Quiritium foedus ictum iri spopondérunt, L. 9, 10, 9, /nasmuch as 
these persons have promised that a covenant should be made, without the oraer of 
the Roman nation of Quirites. 


si. 


2015. sf, in early Latin sei, is originally a locative, meaning wsder 
those circumstances, so. With the enclitic -ce, it forms sice or sic, 
so. The two are sometimes found as correlatives in colloquial style: 
as, sic scribés aliquid, si vacabis, 74/7. 12, 38, 2, so you shall 
lime, so you will write something. See 708. 


CONDITIONAL PERIODS. 


2016. A protasis introduced by si, so, if, or nisi, unless, if 
not, states a condition; the apodosis states action occurring 
under that condition. The gonditioiial protasis and apodosis 
combined make a Conditional Period. 


Thus, si diés est, ;/ ; is day, is a conditional protasis; combined with an 
apodosis, lücet, #¢ zs /;igA/, it makes a conditional period: si di&s est, lücet, 
Inv. 1, 86, if it i5 day, it is light. 

2017. A parenthesis with ut (1943) is added when the speaker asserts that the 
action of the protasis is not only assumed, but actually occurs: as, si virtüs dignas 
est glóriátióne, ut est, beatus esse poterit virtite ind raeditus, Fin. 4 
i B virtue is entitled to glorification, as it really is. he will find it possible te 

afpy in the possession of virtue alone. si nox opportüna est Eruptioni, sicut 
est, haec profectó noctis aptissima hora est, L. 7, 35, 10, if. might is alway! 
favourable for a sortie, and it always is, this particular hour of the night is surely 
the very best time. 


2018. The apodosis is usually declarative. Often, however, it is interro 
gative, exclamatory, or imperative, or it may take any other form which the 
thought or the context may require. The apodosis has rarely a correlative to 
si: as, igitur, # follows thal, idcirco, for all that, tum, Aen, ita, sic, only, ei 
condicióne, o^ condition; at, but, tamen, nevertheless, cert&, saltem, a£ 4?) 
"afe, tum dénique, tum démum, ¢hen and not till then. 


2019. Si is sometimes followed by quidem or, from Cicero on, by modo: 
si quidem, ¢hat is if, since, even tf, si modo, if only. si tamen, at least t 
is found in Lucretius, Sallust, the Augustan poets and in late writers. sivé 

. Sive (seu... seu) or, in old Latin, si... sive, whether... ^ 
with the indicative or the subjunctive of the indefinite second person (1556). 
leaves a choice between two cases possible. By abbreviation of the protas# 
Sive becomes a coordinating particle: see 1672. 
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Conditional Periods. [2020-2025. 


2020. The negative of sf is sI nón, #f »0/ (af n&mó, sl nüllus, 
&c.), or nisi, unless, if not, used especially of an exception or after a 
neyative. nisi si, chiefly in old, colloquial, or late Latin, or, particu- 
larly in solemn language or poetry, niis sometimes used for nisi. A 
restriction, usually an ironical afterthought, may be introduced Ly 
nisi forte (rare before Cicero) or nisi véró (in Cicero and Pliny the 
Younger) with the indicative. 

nisi is sometimes found in an adversative sense in old and colloquial 
Latin, especially after nesció ; from Cicero on, it may be strengthened by 
tamen. For nisi quod, see 1848. 


2021. When a second conditional period is opposed to a first, it is some- 
times introduced by si (or si autem), but usually by sin (or sin autem). If 
the second period is negative, and its verb is not expressed, minus or aliter 
is preferred to nón. 


CLASSES OF CONDITIONAL PROTASES. 
2022. Conditional protases may be dividcd into two classes: 


2023. I. INDETERMINATE protases, that is such as merely sup- 
pose an action, without implying either its occurrence or its non- 
occurrence ; these may take: 


(A.) Any tense of the indicative required by the sense ; or (B.) the pres- 
ent subj unctive, less frequently the perfect subjunctive, to express a condition 
in the future. 


2024. II. Protases of ACTION NON—OCCURRENT, that is such 
as suppose action not taking place. "These take the imperfect 
or pluperfect subjunctive. 


Thus, in the period si diés est, lücet, /#v. 1,86, if st is day, st is light, the 
protasis sf i/ is day is indeterminate, neither implying that /¢ £s, or £s wot day. 
Hut in pi viveret) verba eius audirétis, s/he were alive, you would hear his 
evidence, RC. 42, the protasis denotes action non-occurrent, 7f Ae were alrve, 
implying but Ae zs not. The whole period, like the protasis, is either an /ade- 
terminate Period or a Period of Action non-occurrent. 


I. INDETERMINATE PROTASES. 
(4. INDICATIVE USE. 


2025. The indicative in a conditional protasis may 
state present, past, or future time. 


The mood and tense of the apodosis are determined by the sense. 
The following combinations occur: 
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2026—2028.] Sentences: The Subordinate Sentence. 





(1.) PROTASIS IN THE PRESENT. 


2026. (e.) Apodosis in the Present. 


si sunt di, benefici in hominés sunt, Dy. 2, 104, f there are gods, 
they are kind to men. si nescis, tibl ignéscó, Fam. 10, 26, 3, tf you do not 

know, / pardon you. deus sum, si hoc itast, T. //ec. 843, J am a god, if this 

isso. erus si tuos domist, quin prdvocas? Pl. Ps. 638, in case your mas- 

ter ts at home, why don't you call him out? hdc mortuó, aut si qui ex reli-- 
quis excellit dignitate, succédit, aut, si sunt plür&s parés, dé principatd 

contendunt, 6, 13,9, when this man dies, if there 15 any one of the rest superior 

in. position, he always takes his place; or 1f there are several with equal claims, 

they have a contest about the supremacy. si vis, potes, H. S. 2, 6, 39, you can, 

if you will, in corpore si quid eius modi est quod reliquó corpori no- 

ceat, id üri secárique patimur, 74. 8, 15, /5 the human bouy tf there is any- 

thing likely to damage the rest of the body, we always allow it to be cauterised and 
cul. sicui vénae sic moventur, is habet febrim, Faé. 15, if a man’s 

pulse beats thus and so, he always has fever. The present is sometimes loosely 

used of future time (1593): as, si illum relinquó, eius vitae timed, T. Andr. 

210, if / desert him, 4 tremble for his life. assequor omnia, si properó; si 

cunctor, üámittó, 4//. 10, 8, 5, 7 shall compass all my ends, if 4 hurry ; if 1 
delay, / shall lose everything, castra nunc vObis hostium praedae dó, si 

mihl pollicémini vós fortiter operam navatfirds, L. 7, 16, 4, 7 gfve you the 

camp of the enemy as booty now, if you promise me you will quit you like men. 


2027. (6.) Apodosis in the Perfect. 


si hominés ratiónem à dis datam in fraudem convertunt, nOn dari 
illam quam dari hümànó generi melius fuit, DW. 3, 78, £f men apply rea- 
son, the gift of the gods, to purposes of mischief, it would have been better it should 
not be gruen to the human race than given (1495). The perfect of the apodosis 
is ordinarily used of future time (1612) : as, occidi, si ti v&ra memoriüs, 
Pl. Most. 369, m a dead man, if what you sav ts true. nunc si indicium 
fació, interii; si taceó, interii tamen, Pl. A/G. 306, now sf J tell, Pm dead 
and vone : if [ keep dark, I’m dead and gone the same. ni illós homin€s ex- 
pelló, ego occidi planissumé, Pl. St. 401, /f / don't drive those people off, all's 
up with me. nam si argentum prius adfert, continuó nds ambo exclisi 
sumus, Pl. As. 360, for if he brings the money first, then we're at once left out 
tn the cold. 


2028. (c) Apodosis in the Imperfect. 


sed si domist, Démaenetum volébam, Pl. As. 452, dut if he is at home, 
Demaenetus J wanted. iam tum erat senex, senectüs si ver€cundds facit, 
T. PA. 1023, he was already old, ff age. is what makes shamefastness. si sin- 
gula vós forte nón movent, üniversa certé tamen movére d&b&bant, DN 
2, 163, if these points taken severally do not affect you, yet collectively they surd) 
should have done so (1495). 
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Conditional Periods. [2029-2032. 








2029. (¢@.) Apodosis in the Pluperfect. 


cesseram, si aliénam à mé plébem fuisse voltis, quae nin fuit, in- 
vidiae, .5e5/. 04, / had yielded, if you will have it that the commons were opposed 
£o me, though they were not, to hatred. hoc mi ünum relicuom fuerat ma- 
lum, si puerum ut tollam cógit, T. //ec. 2? this was the only evil left in 
store for me, if he compels me to adopt the child. 


2030. (e.) Apodosis in the Future. 


si interpellás, ego tac&bO, Pl. Afen. 1121, jf. you persist in breaking in, 
I'll hold my tonsue. hic tü si laesum té esse dicis, patiar et concédam ; 
si iniBriam tibl factam quereris, défendam et negábo, Caec. 58, 17 you 
assert that you are hurt in this matter, Lum perfectly willing to admit tt ; but if 
you complain that tt ts a violation of your rights, [ shall stoutly maintain the 
contrary. Often in this combination the present is loosely used of future 
time (1593): as, nunc si ille hic salvos revenit, reddam suom sibl; si 
quid eó fuerit, habed dótem unde dem, Pl. 77i. 156, now if our absent 
friend comes safely back, I'll give him back his own again; if anything befalls 
kim, I've wherewith a dower to vive. nisi id cónfestim facis, ego té tra- 
dam magistratui, N. 15, 4, 3, i/ you do not do it at once, [will hand you over 
(o 1 magistrate. si pace frui volumus, bellum gerendum est; si bellum 
omittimus, pace numquam fruémur, 74.7, 19, if we wish lo enjoy peace, 
we shall have to make war; if we give up war, we never shall enjoy peace. 
convincam, si negás, C. 1, 8, / will bring it home to you, 1f you deny st. tibi 
divitiás dabó, si impetràs, Pl. MG. 1213, 7'// make you rich, tf you succeed. 


2031. (7) Apodosis in the Future Perfect. 


si nequed facere ut abeüs, egomet abierd, Pl. Poen. 442, if J can't 
make you yo. ['ll inst intly begone myself (1629). si id ndn facis, ego quod 
mé in té sit facere dignum invénerd, T. Hau. 107, if you don't do st, ] will 
have a proper course devised to use with you. 


2032. (g.) Apodosis in the Imperative. 


dà mihl hoc, mel meum, si mé amis, Pl. 77s. 244, grve me this, honey 
mine. an (hou lov st me. redargue mé, si mentior, Clu. 62, refute me, if Lam 
not speaking the truth, désilite, milités, nisi vultis aquilam hostibus pró- 
dere, 4, 25, 3. sump overboard, men, unless you choose to abandon yeur case to 
tie enemy. ni iüdicátum facit. sécum dücitó, vincitó compedibus, Twelve 
Tables in Gell. 20, 1, 45, wales he satisfies the judgement, the complainant shall 
take him with him and put him in evves (1503, 1§75) qua ré, si haec ita 
sunt, sic mé colitóte ut deum, CV. 81, therefore, if this 18 50, you are to how 
vur meas a god. 
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2033-2035.] Sentences: The Subordinate Sentence. 





2033. (4.) Apodosis in the Present Subjunctive. 


si quid habés certius, velim scire, 4//. 4, 10, 1, if you have any. 
thing more definite, / should like to know (1554). sin aliter animátus es, 
bene, quod agás, éveniat tibl, Pl. 7»;. 715, dut if you're minded otherwise, 
may all you do betide you well (1540). quod si nón possumus facere, mori- 
Gmur, 7. 7, 14, £f we cannot do st, fet us die (1 i ) si mihl filius genitur, 
isque prius moritur, et cétera, tum mihl ille sit h&r&s, VO. 2, 141, sf 
son 8s born to me, and the boy dies before &c., Gc, then so and so is to be my 
heir (1593, 1548). siest spés nostri reditüs, eam cinfirmés, Fam. 14, 4, 
3, tf there ts a hope of my coming back, strengthen that hope (1550). eum si 
reddis mihi, praetereà ünum nummum né duis, Pl. Caf. 331, sf vou restore 
my boy (o me, you need n't give one penny more (1551). si hic pernoctd, 
(sea? quid dicam? T. 4d. 531, £f / sleep here, what reason can 1 ge 

1503 


(2-) PROTASIS IN THE PERFECT. 
2034. (a.) Apodosis in the Present. 


si quid vén&le habuit Heius, si id quanti aestimübat, tanti véndidit, 
désind quaerere cür émeris, }”. 4, 10, ¢/ Hejus had anything for sale, if he 
Sold stat his own valuation, [ stopenguirino why you bought. si vErE est i 
nóbis philosophia laudata, eius tractatid optimd quóque dignissima est, 
Ac. 2, 6, sf philosophy has been extolled by me with justice, its study is eminently 
worthy of the gov. sihondris caus& statuam ded€runt, inimici nón sunt, 
bY. 2, 150. if they contributed a statue as a compliment, they are sot enemies. 
postés quoiusmod1? . . . etiam nunc satis boni sunt, si sunt inducti pice, 
Pl. Most. 818, what think you of the posts P... they're pretty good even now. if 
they are only smeared with pitch. This combination is common in general con 
ditional periods (1613): as, hominés aegri si aquam gelidam bibérunt, 
primo relevári videntur, C. 1, 31, if sick people drink cold water, at first they 
always seem refreshed. si quod est admissum facinus, idem dÉcernunt, 
6, 13, S, if a crime has been committed, they also act as judges. abiürant, si 
quid créditumst, Pl. Cur. 496. they always swear they haven't tt, if anything 
as trusted them. Si puer parvus occidit, aequé animd ferendum putant, 
72). 1, 93, sf a baby dies, they always think the affliction should be borne with 


resi.;nation. 


2035. (&.) Apodosis in the Perfect. 


si peccávi, insciéns féci. T. //au. 631, if / 've done wrong, if was in 1, 
rince. haec bona in tabulas püblicüs si rediérunt, tabulae püblicae 
conruptae sunt, A./. 125, rf this property has been entered om the state books, 
then the state books hae been tampered with. qud in belló si fuit error, 
commünis &i fuit cum senatd, /'%. 11. 34. 7/ there was a mistake im this war, 
if nas common to him and the senate. interit, si abiit, Pl. Ps. gto, Z7 ‘ms les, 
if he has sone (1608). Also in general periods (1613): as, animi sf quandé 
véra vidérunt, üsi sunt fortiinad atque casi, Drv. 2, 108, if the mind has 
ever sven the truth, it has used in every case luck and chance. StudibsE equi- 
dem itor nostris poétis, sed sicubi illi défécérunt, verti multa di 
Graecis. 77). 2. 26, / use our own. poets carefully, it is true; but whenevet 
they have failed me, [ have always translated a great deal from Greek. 
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Conditional Periods. — [2036-2041. 





2036. (c.) Apodosis in the Pluperfect. 


si illud iüre rog&tum dicere ausi sunt, oblitine erant? PC. 45, if (hey 
ventured to say that that measure was brought forward in due form, had not 
they forgotten ? 


2037. (4.) Apodosis in the Future. 


si quis oriente caniculà natus est, is in mart nón moriétur, // anybody 
is born when the dogstar ts rising, he will never dte at sea (general): si Fabius 
oriente caniculá natus est, Fabius in mari nón moriétur, Fut. 12, if 
Fabius was born when (he dogstar was rising, Fabius will not di; at sea (par- 
ticular). si parum intelléxti, dicam dénuéd, Pl. A. 1103, sf you don't 
understand, / 4| say again. non ütar e& cónsu&tüdine, si quid est factum 
clémenter, ut dissolüté factum criminer, P. 5, 19, / wll not avail myself 
of the common practice, and tf a thing has been done in a spirit of mercy, charge 
that tt was done in a lax way. nisi iam factum aliquid est per Flaccum, 
fiet à mé, Fum. 3, 11, 3, unless something or other has been done already 
through Flaccus, it will be done by me. 


2038. (e. Apodosis in the Imperative. 


si plüs minusve secuérunt, sé fraude estó, Twelve Tables in Gell. 20, 
1, 49, tf they cut too much or too little, it shall be without penalty (1613). si 
vidistis, dicite, Pl. A. 323, tf ye have seen, declare. si quid est peccátum à 
nóbis, profer, T. Hec. 253, declare it, sf we've erred at all, si numquam 
avaré pretium statui arti meae, exemplum statuite in mé, T. //au. 48, 
ij never like a miser | hove set a price upon myart,a pattern set i» sme. si 
quós propinquus sanguis patrónós dedit, iuváte periclitantem, Ta. 35, 
12, tf relationship has made any of you his advocates, help him in his stratts. 


2039. (A) Apodosis in the Present Subjunctive. 


si nülla colóris principiis est reddita natira, extempló ratiónem red- 
dere possis, Lucr. 2, 757. zf atoms have no colour, you might explain at once 
(1556). meritó maledicás mi, si nón id ita factumst, Pl. 4m. 572, you 
might with perfect right abuse me, if tt is not so (1556). 


2040. (¢.) Apodosis in the Imperfect Subjunctive. 


si némó hic praeteriit, postquam intró abii, cistella hic iacéret, PI. 
Cist. 683, A nobody has passed along this way, since [ went in, a casket must 
have ben lying here (1560). nam cir tam variae rés possent esse requiró, 
ex ünó si sunt igni püróque creátae? Lucr. 1, 645, for how could things 
so motley be, Lusk, uf they are made of pure and simple fire (1565)? 


2041. (4.) Apodosis in the Pluperfect Subjunctive. 


si Antónió Crassus éloquéns visus nón est, tibi numquam Cotta 
visus esset. O. 100, rf Antony did not hold Crassus eloquent, you would never 
Ave held Cotta so (1561). 
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2042-2047.] Sentences: The Subordinate Sentence. 








(3.) PROTASIS IN THE IMPERFECT. 
2042. (a.) Apodosis in the Present. 


si tum nn pertiméscébas, né nunc quidem perhorréscis? P. 4,78, 
tf you were not vetting afraid then, are you not gelling scared even now? si qui 
senés ac défdrmés erant, eds in hostium numeró dücit, P. 5, 64, s/ uny 
were old and homely, he considers them im the light of enemies (1590). si ad 
illum hérédit&s veniébat, véri simile est ab illó nec&tum, /wz. 1,89, /f the 
inheritance was coming to so and so, tt ts likely that the murder was committed 
by that man. adul&€scenti nihil est quod suscénseam, si illum minus 
nórat, T. Ph. 361, / have no cause for anger with the youth, sf. he was not 
acquainted with the man. . 


2043. (^.) Apodosis in the Perfect. 


sed si proper&übüs magis, pridié nds té hüc düxisse oportuit, Pl. 
Poen. $25, but if you were in yreater haste, you should have brought us here the 
day before. 


2044. (c.) Apodosis in the Imperfect. 


This combination is used chiefly of contemporaneous action (1732), in 
general conditional periods: as, si quod erat grande vis, laeti adfer&bant, 
V". 4. 47) 1f. any good-sized vase was ever found, they would always bring it t 
him in high slee. atque ea si erant, magnam habébis dis grütiam, P. 
As, 143, and if them you ever had, you were monstrous grateful to the gods. si 
quae rés erat maior, populus commovébatur, Sest. 105, if a thing of more 
than ordinary importance occurred, the populace was always aroused. hi, si 
quid erat dürius, concurrébant, 1, 48, 6, wheneucr there was any pretty 
sharp work, these men would always fall to. For the subjunctive in sach pro 
tases, see 2071. 


2045. (Z.) Apodosis in the Future. 


fléebunt Germánicum etiam ignóti: vindicübitis vds, sf m& potius 
quam fortünam meam fovébatis, Ta. 2, 71, as for weeping for Germ moeurs, 
tht will be dene hy strangers too; vengeance will be yours, tf you honoured in 
me more the man than the position. See Att. 14, 1, I. 


2046. (e) Apodosis in the Present Subjunctive. 


fac animó magn sis, et si turbidissima sapienter fer€b&s, tranquil- 
lióra laeté feras, Jum. 6. 14, 3, be of great heart, and tf you bore anarchy like 
a stoic, bear a more orderly condition of things with good cheer (1550). 


2047. (/) Apodosis in the Imperfect Subjunctive. 


si amabas, invenirés mütuom, PI. Ps. 286, you should hire borrowed. if 
you ore in eve itgso). quod si meis incommodis laet&bantur, urbis 
tamen periculó commovérentur, Sest. 64, if they did cxult aver my mishaps, 
ill they ou. tL) hare ben touched by the danger to Rome (1859). 
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Conditional Periods. | [2048—2052. 





(4.) PROTASIS IN THE PLUPERFECT. 
2048. (a.) Apodosis in the Present. 


si hoc ita fátó datum erat, ut ad pácem petendam venirem, laetor 
té mihl sorte potissimum datum, & qué peterem, L. 30, 30, 3, z/ 44 wus s» 
oi dained by fate that /. should come to sue for peace, 4 am glad that you are 
allotted me, of all men in the world, to sue from. 


2049. (^.) Apodosis in the Perfect. 


tum id, si falsum fuerat, filius quór nón refellit? T. PA. 400, if that 
had been untrue, why did not at the time your son disprove it? vel officio, si 
quid débuerat, vel errdri, si quid nescierat, satis factum esse dixit, D. 
15. he thought he had done enough for duty, if he had been under any obligation, 
enough for delusion, if he had been acting under mistaken ignorance. 


2050. (c.) Apodosis in the Imperfect. 


sed in aedibus quid tibi meis nam erat negóti mé absente, nisi ego 
iusseram? Pl. 4u/. 427. but what business had you in my house in my ah- 
ence, unless [had ordered? si nihil in istáà pugn& Róscii fécerant, quam 
ob causam tantis praemiis dónábantur? A4. 108, £f the Kosciuses had 
not done service in that fight, why were they presented with such. rewards? 
Often of antecedent action, in general conditional periods: as, si quicquam 
caelati adspexerat, manüs abstinére, iüdicés, nón poterat, 1”. 4. 48, if Ae 
ever caught sight of a bit of chased work, why, gentlemen, he never could keep 
his hands off stomachabatur senex, si quid asperius dixeram, DM. t, 
93. the old sentleman was always settled, if / said anything harsh. ac seu 
longum post tempus vénerat hospes. sive conviva per imbrem vicinus, 
bene erat nón piscibus urbe petitis, H..S. 2, 2, 118, and if a friend dropped 
in, after an absence lone, or neighbour, come to take pot-luck u a rainy day, 
we fersted not on fish brought out from town. For the subjunctive in such 
protases, see 2071. 


2051. (7.) Apodosis in the Imperfect Subjunctive. 


ante sdlem exorientem nisi in palaestram vénerüs, haud medio- 
cris poends penderés, Pl. 7. 426, ere sunrise so you came not to the wrest 
ling school, amercement strong you had to pay (1992). 


(5.) PROTASIS IN THE FUTURE, 
2052. (2.) Apodosis in the Present. 
eam sei cfirabeis, perbonast, Pl. Aferc. 626, i/ vou! 7 take care of her, she 


ts first-rate, quod si perferre nón poteró, opprimi mé màló, AA. 10, if 7 
cannot succeed in bearing tt, [would rather be crushed. 
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2053-2056.] Sextences: The Subordinate Sentence. 





2053. (6.) Apodosis in the Perfect. 


quam nisi défendés, Rómulus nin bene vidit avés, Prop. 4 (5), 6, 43. 
unless thou saves! Aer, "tas ill that Romulus espied his birds.  Actumst, si 
quidem tü mé hic lüdificabere, ‘I. Au. 717, all’s uf, that is in case you fol 
me herve (1612). cui si esse in urbe lic&bit, vicimus, 44. 14, 20, 3, sf 4¢ 
shall be allowed to stay tn town, the dy is ours (1612). 


2054. (c.) Apodosis in the Future. 


si erum insimulabis malitiae, male audiés, T. ZA. 359, you "7 hear what 
you ient like, of you insesuate anything wrong against master. vicinis bonus 
estó : si te libenter vicinitas vidébit, facilius tua véndés; si aedificábis, 
operis, iümentis, materié adiuvabunt, Cato, AA’. 4, be obliging fo your 
neighbours : if the net, hbourheod looks on you with favour, you will find a readier 
sale for your produce ; tf vou fall to building, they will help you with labour, 
draught animals, and busiding material. si id audébis dicere, causam in- 
imici tui sublevabis, Cu. c4. 12, £f vou venture to say that, you will ote the 
cause of your ciemy. si fortüna volet, fiés dé rhétore cónsul; si volet 
haec eadem, fiés dé cónsule rhétor, ]. 7. 197.:/ fortune shall ordain, a mu;- 
nate from a teacher thou shalt bc ; again shall she ordain, a teacher from a 
macnate shalt thou be. nón modo nón laedétur causa ndbilit&tis, si istis 
hominibus resistétis, vérum etiam Ornàábitur, RA. 138, the inferests of the 
nobility will not be damaged, uf you resist those creatures; oh no, on the contrary. 
they will be promoted. The clause with si is apt to take the future perfect 
(2061). The future in the apodosis often denotes action holding good at all 
times: as, déf€ncor primum, -: poterit, d@bébit vitam eius, qui insimu- 
labitur, quam hone^'^ simam démónstráre, /sv. 2, 35, the advocate ought 
in the first place, if ho cn, to prove that the life of the accused. is eminently re 
speclable. quod adsey :emur, si cavébimus né in perturb&tiónEs incid&- 
mus, Off. 1, 131, we shall attain this end if we take care not (o be subject to fits 
of passion, Sometimes in exemplifications : si patriam prddere cÓn&bitur 
pater, silébitne filius? | Off. 3. 9o. if a father shall try lo betray his country, 
will the son keep silent? Wut see 2090. 


2055. (4.) Apodosis in the Future Perfect. 


oculum ego ecfodiam tibl:: dicam tamen; nam si sic nin lic&bit, 
luscus dixerd, Il. 77i. 463, / '// dig your eye out: 2 but JH speak, nathless : for 
iw nay ot as Tam, Pil say my say as ene-cyed man, sed si t& aequd ani- 
m6 ferre accipiet. neclegentem f&ceris, T. Audr. 397, but if he sces you take 
Doshwidly, youll have him off his guard. The more usual combination is as 
in 2062. 


2056. (e.) Apodosis in the Imperative. 


vir tuos si veniet, iube domi opperirier, Pl. C?sf. $92, f» case your hus 
Arid comes, tell him fo smit a! home, Almost always the second imperative is 
used (1577) : as, si volet, suó vivitó, Twelve Tables in Gell. 20, 1, 45. if the 
prisoner with, he mov subsist on cic own food. si veniet nüntius, facito 
ut sciam, Pl. 84. 148, r/ a mecsevzer shal! come, be sure you let me know. 
si dé mé ipsó plira dicere videbor, igndscitdte, Sest. 31, sf Z seem to harp 
400 much on myselt, you pus excuse me, 
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Conatt.onal Periods. — [2057—2061. 





2057. (7) Apodosis in the Present Subjunctive. 


si quid erit, quod scribendum putés, velim facias, Aé. 11, 13, 5, £f 
there shall be anything which you think worth writing, 1 wish you would write 
(1555). nam si altera illaec magis instábit, forsitan nds reiciat, T. /’4. 
717, for tf the other lady presses more, perhaps he'll throw us out (1554). pe- 
ream, si té ferre poterunt, Brut.in /am. 11, 23 2, may I die, tf they shall 
find it possible to endure you (1541). si quandó illa dicet ‘ Phaedriam intró 
mittamus,’ Pamphilam cantatum próvocémus, T. E». 441, tf ever she 
shall say ‘let us have Phaedria in, (hen det. us call out Pumphila to sing 
(1543). habeat, si argentum dabit, Pl. A. 727, she’s welcome to them, if 
she pays the cash (1548). 


2058. (g.) Apodosis in the Perfect Subjunctive. 


si mé audiétis, aduléscentés, sdlem alterum né metueritis, XP. 1, 32, 
if vou will hearken to me, my young friends, never fear a double sun (1 ppt: 
TD. 2, 


sin erit ille gemitus @lamentdbilis, vix eum virum dixerim, 7. 
$7, Out sf his groan be a long-drawn wail, 4 could scarcely call him a man (1558). 


(6.) PROTASIS IN THE FUTURE PERFECT. 
$059. (a.) Apodosis in the Present. 


salvae sunt, si istos flüctüs dévitaverint, Pl. A. 168, they are saved, 
tf they escape those waves (1593). réx sum, si ego illum hominem 
adlexerO, Pl. Poen. 671, /'m a millionaire, if I allure the man (1593). 
crimen probüre t& cénsés posse, si né causam quidem malefici pró- 
tuleris? RA. 72. do you think you can prove your charge, if you do not 
even bring forward a motive for the crime? quod si meam spem vis 
improbórum fefellerit. commends vóbis meum parvum filium, C. 4, 23. 
but if the might of the wicked disappoints my hope, unto your keeping do I come 
mend the little son of mine. 


2060. (6.) Apodosis in the Perfect. 


victus sum, si dixeris, Pl. 4». 428, Lam beaten if you tell (1612). si 
stnserit, perii, T. 4zdr. 213, if. he scents it, [’m done for (1612). si cón- 
servatus erit, vicimus, Zim. 12, 6, 2, rf he is saved, our success is assured 
(1612). tum, hercule, illó dié qué ego cónsul sum creütus, male gesta 
rés püblica est, si tuleritis, L. 3, 10, 11, /»u Chat case I gods indeed a bad day 
fer the country when [ was made consul, if. you make the proposition (1608). 


2061. (c) Apodosis in the Future. 


peribd, si nón fécerd, si faxó vapulàábo, Pl. in Gell. 3, 3. 8. 7 shill ^e dome 
for if / don't do ut. tf fideo F shall be donc up foo (1626). oculum ego ecfo- 
diam tibl, si verbum addideris, Pl. 7^;. 463, 7'// gouge your eve out for you, 
if you say another word, si t& interfici iusseró. residébit ir, ré püblic& 
reliqua coniürátórum manus, C. 1, 12, // / order you to be dispatched, the 
rest of the gang of conspiraters will bc left an the state. 
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2062—2065.] Sentences: The Subordinate Sentence. 





2062. (74.) Apodosis in the Future Perfect. 


si dixerd mendácium, solens mco móre fécerd, I’). Am. 198, if fiction 
IT rclace, 4 shall have done but in my usual way. siti argentum attuleris, 
cum illó perdideró fidem, Pl. 7. 376, sf you, sir, bring the cash, 4 M break 
my word (o ^im.  respiráró, si té videro, Av. 2, 24, 5 / shall be myself again, 
y 4 sec you. pergratum mihi téceris, si dé amicitiá disputüris, Z. 16, you 
will do me a very great favour, tf you will discourse on friendship. 


2063. (e.) Apodosis in the Imperative. 


Generally the longer forms of the imperative are used (1577) : Ratronus 
si clienti fraudem fécerit, sacer estó, l'welve Tables in Serv. to V. 6, 609, 
jf a. patron shall cheat his client, let him be doomed. . servitum tibi mé abdi- 
citó, ni fécerd, Pl. /’s. 520, if / don't do it, take me off to be your slave. hoc 
si eftéceris, quodvis dónum à mé opt&td, T. Ex. 1056, 1/ you do this, uk 
any gift you please of me. si m& adsequi potueris, ut tibl vidébitur, 
sepelitó, 7. 1, 103, if you can ever find me, then bury me as you think best. 
Rarely the shorter forms: inpinge pugnum, si muttiverit, Pl. 2. 800, drize 

our fist into him if he says booh. si tumidós accédere fastüs sénseris, 
inceptd parce referque pedem, O. 1A. 1, 715, Jf thou shalt see disdain come 
swelling high, give o'er and beat retreat. 


2064. (7) Apodosis in the Present Subjunctive. 


sibl habeat, si nón extempló ab ed abdiixerd. Pl. Per. 164, he may 
keep her, if [ don't carry her off that minute (1548). caecum m ferri cón- 
fitear, si t& potuisse superári dixerd, Plavc. 6, sf 7 say that you can be sur- 
passed, I should own myself swept. along like a blind man (195596). tum 
magis adsentidre, si ad maidra pervénerd, AP. 1, 62, you would agree all 
the more if I come at once to weightier points (1§56). 


SoME SPECIAL USES. 


2065. An indicative protasis with si is often used to assume a general 
truth as a proof either for another general truth, or for a particular fact. 


(a.) si voluptatis sénsum capit, dolór&s etiam capit, DM. 3, 33. if it is 
susceptible of Pleasure, it de also. susceptible of fain, si omnes, qui réi püb- 
licae cónsulunt, cari nóbis esse débent, certé in primis imperütürés. si 
ferae partüs suds diligunt, quà nds in liberós nostrds indulgenti& esse 
débémus, /20. 2, 168, fall people who are devoted to the public service are dear 
tous, then assuredly eur military men ough?! always to be particularly dear. If 
wld beasts always loce therr young, how kind ought we always to be to our cien 
children, (h.) si pietáti summa tribuenda laus est, débétis movéri, cum 
Q. Metellum tam pié ligére videatis, DO. 2, 167, if filial affection is afin 
to be held in high hereur, you onsht to be touched in this instance, seeing such 
affectionate zrief in Mete lus. $1 nox opportüna est &ruptiónI, sicut est. 
haec profectó noctis aptissima hora est. [.. 7, 35. 10, sf might is alseiy: 
Aavourabh, ion a ooi tte, and tt always es, this particular hour of the might is tht 
very best time. 
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Conditional Periods. [ 2066-2068. 





2066. An indicative protasis with si often assumes a fact, past or present, 
as an argument for another fact, or for a general truth. 


In this case the apodosis, which is usually a question, often takes the sub- 
junctive (1565). 

si Sülla potuit efficere, ut dictator dicerétur, cür hic nÓn possit? 
Att. 9, 15, 2, tf Sulla could succeed in being appointed dictator, why cannot thr 
man? si ZEnSni licuit inauditum réi nómen impónere, cür nón liceat 
Catóni? Fin. 3, 15, 1f Zeno was allowed to give a new name to a thing, why 
should not Cato be allowed? quod si Graeci leguntur & Graecis, quid est 
cür nostri à nostris nón legantur? Fin. 1, 6, but if Greeks are read by 
Greeks, why should not Romans be read by Romans ? 


2067. An indicative protasis with si often assumes a fact which is de- 
clared in the apodosis to be no reason for another fact. 


In this case the negative usually begins the period. si, for which quia 
or etsi is sometimes substituted, sometimes has idcircó, ilicó, or continuó, 
rarely proptereá or ide, as correlative in the apodosis. 


nón, si tibl anteà prófuit, semper próderit, PA. 8, 12, even if i! has done 
vou vood in the past, (hat 1s no reason why it always will in the future. nOn si 
Opimium défendisti, idcircó té isti bonum civem putübunt, DO. 2, 170, 
suppose you did defend Opimius, that is no reason why your friends will think 
you a patriot, nec si omne Énüntiátum aut vérum aut falsum est, 
sequitur ilicó, esse causas immütábilis, quae prohibeant secus cadere 
atque cásürum sit, Fat. 28, and cven if every aeclaration is either true or false, 
st dors not follow without any further ado that there are unchangeable causes to 
prevent a thire falling out different from the way it promises to fall out. nón 
continuó, si né in gregem sicáriórum contuli, sum sic&rius, RA. 94, s¢ 
does not forthouth ol] that if / have joined a band of bravoes, | am a bravo. 


miror, mirum si. 


2068. mirer or mirum est (mira sunt) may introduce a conditional pro- 
tasis, instead uf a clause with quod (1851) or the accusative with the infini- 
tive ( 2185). 


Generally ihe main clause is actually or virtually negatived: as, minus 
mirandumst, :ilaec aetás si quid illórum facit, Pl. J. 409, '//s not fo be won- 
dered at, if youth does things like that. idne ti miráre, si patrissat filius? 
Pl. Ps. 442, cant you, sir, wonder at tt if the son plays the father? nec mirum 
si Gt@batur cónsilió, Qwurnct. 18, and it 1s no wonder if he followed the advice. 
mirer. si vana vestra auctóritás est? L. 3, 21, 4, can / think tt strange if 
your influence ts of no account (1§65)? Rarely the main clause is positive: 
as. mirdbar hoc si sic abiret, T. Andr. 175. 7 wondered if it was going to end 
;^ (1773). miror si quemquam amicum habére potuit, Z. 54, / wonder 
if. he could have hada friend in the worid. Yn old colloquial style mirum ni 
is found : as, mirum ni hic mé exossüáre cdgitat, Pl. Am. 319. strange that 
he does n't think of boning me. ubi nunc ipsus? :: mirum ni domist, T. 
"ndr. $98, where is he now? :: at home of course. Soonce in Livy: mirum 
esse ni castra hostium oppugnentur, L. 3. 28, 5, that he should n't be 
surprised if the enemy s camp were being stormed (1724). gauded si is found 
once in Cicero, and terreó, metus est si, or the like occurs a few times in 
Tacitus. For si in expressions of trial, hope, expectation, &c., see 1777. 
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2069-2071.] Sentences: The Subordinate Sentence. 





THE SUBJUNCTIVE FOR THE INDICATIVE. 


2069. The indicative in the protasis is occasionally replaced 
by the subjunctive, as follows : 


2070. (1.) The present or perfect subjunctive is sometimes used in 
general present suppositions, regularly in the indefinite second person 
singular, rarely with other persons (1730): as, 

(a.) nam doli nón doli sunt nisi astü colás, sed malum maxumum, si 
id palam próvenit, ll. Cup. 221, for tricks are never (tricks, unless you handle 
them with craft, but damage dire, iin case the thing gets out; here the indicative 
próvenit shows that colás is due to the person. nec calidae citius d&écé- 
dunt corpore febres, textilibus si in pictüris ostróque rubenti iactéris, 
quam si in plébéia veste cubandum est. l.ucr. 2, 34, nor sooner will hot 
fevers leave the limbs, if on ;ay tapestries and blushing purple you should (0.5, 
than if perforce your bed you make on pallet rude. quod est difficile, nisi 
speciem prae té boni viri feras, Off. 2, 39. and this ts a hard thing, unless 
you have the exterior of a soot man, nec habére virtütem satis est nisi 
ütare, A7". 1, 2, and lo have virtue is not enough, unless one use st. siquoi 
mütuom quid dederis, fit pró proprid perditum, Pl. 777. 1051, if aut 
you "ve. lent to anyone, t is not your own, but lost. nam nüllae magis rés 
duae plüs negóti habent, si occéperis exórnüre, Pl. Pocn. 212, for no two 
Linz s ctve more trouble tf you once begin to fit them out. nülla est excüsátió 
peccáti, si amici causa peccaveris, L. 37, i/ is no excuse. for a sin if you 
have sinned from friendship. 


(&.) suds quisque opprimi nón patitur, neque, aliter si faciat, üllam 
inter suds habet auctoritatem, 6, 11, 4, nobody suffers his vassals to be fut 
down, and if he ever act otherwise, he has no influence among his people. 
laeduntur artériae, si ácri clamdre compleantur, Cornif. 3, 21, sf a/uars 
hurts the windpife, ff it be filled out with a sharp scream. turpis excüsátió 
est, si quis contra rem püblicam sé amici causa fécisse fate&tur, Z. 40. 
thas adzoavs a discreditable apolocy, if a man confess that he has been unftatriotic 
from motives of friendship. Britanni iniüncta imperii münera impigré 
obeunt, si iniüriae absint, Ta. 4. 15. the Britons are always perfectly ready 
to perform the duties cryoined on them by the Roman government, if they be not 
maltrvated, 


2071. (2.) The imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive is sometimes 
used in general past suppositions (1730). 


This use begins with Catullus and Caesar, the indicative being the regu- 
lar classical construction (2044, 20§0). 

chommoda dicebat, si quand’ commoda vellet dicere Arrius, Cat. 
S4, 1, Fradtantus s said Arvin: if adeuntices he ever meant to say. si quis 
prehenderétur, consénsti militum éripiébátur, Caes. C. 3, 110, 4, every time 
JOHUUHSMIS Lhe ur, he airs veined by the joint action of the rank and file. sin 
autem locum tenére vellent, nec virtüti locus zelinqu&bütur, neque 
coniecta tela vitare poterant, § 35. 4, Aut sf on the other hand they wnder- 
Fev 4o hed ther postion, there was ner any opening for bravery, nor could 
Ung ever do fre the shiver of miscles. sin Numidae pr^nius accessissent. 
ibf virtütem ostendere, S /. 55, 3, thcy showed forth thir valour every time 
the Veemertnins drew nao (1535). 
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Conditional Periods. [2072-2076. 





(B.) SUBJUNCTIVE USE. 
9. 


2072. The present or perfect subjunctive may be 
used in a conditional protasis of future time. 


2073. The apodosis is usually in the present subjunctive, less fre- 
qu.ntly in the perfect subjunctive, The imperfect and pluperfect 
subjunctive are rare (2089). 


2074. The indicative is sometimes used in the apodosis, especially 
in expressions of ability, duty, &c. (1495); nón possum is regularly 
in the indicative when the protasis is also negative. For the future 
indicative the periphrastic form is sometimes used. 


2075. In the early period, before the imperfect subjunctive had been 
: hifted to denote present time in conditional sentences (2091), the present 
subjunctive was used to express action non-occurrent in present time. 
l:xamples of this use are found in Plautus: as, si honesté cénseam té 
facere posse, suádeam; vérum nón potest; cave faxis, Pl. A/G. 1371, 
if. 1 thought that you could do the thing with credit to yourself, / should advise 
vou to; but "tis impossible ; so don't you do it. vocem t& ad cénam, nisi 
cgomet cénem foris, Pl. S7. 190, / should ask you home to dine, if I were not 
dining out myself. Such sentences must not be confused with those in 
which an action from the nature of things impossible is represented as of 
possible occurrence. 


(1.) PROTASIS IN THE PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE. 


2076. (a.) Apodosis in the Present Subjunctive. 


at pigeat posted nostrum erum, si vós eximat vinculis, Pl. Caf. 203, 
bul it may rue our master óy and by, if he should take you out of bonds. quid si 
éveniat désubitó prandium, ubl ego tum accumbam? I. Z. 79, suppose a 
lunch should suddenly come off, where is your humble servant then to lie (1563)? 
hanc viam si asperam esse negem, mentiar, .Sesf. 100, 1f J say that this 
path is not rouch, | should not tell the truth. si deus t& interroget, quid re- 
spondeüs? 4c. 2, 80, /f a god ask vou, what would you answer? | haec si 
técum patria loquatur, nónne impetrare débeat? C. 1, 19, if thy country 
sled with thee thus, out she not to carry her point? si existat hodié ab 
inferis Lycürgus, sé Spartam antiquam ágnóscere dicat, I. 39, 37. 3. // 
Lycurgus rise this day from the dead, he would say that he recognised the Starta 
ef vere. e388 nbn cürüre opinor, quid agat hümánum genus; nam si 
cürent, bene bonis sit, male malis, quod nunc abest, l.. in Zr. 2, 104, 
DN. 3. 79, but little care the gods, I (row, how fares the race of man; for should 
they care, the good were blest, the wicked curst, a thing that really cometh not to 
puss. 
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2077-2080.] Sentences: The Subordinate Sentence. 


2077. (A) Apodosis in the Perfect Subjunctive. 


si aequom siet mé plüs sapere quam vós. dederim vóbis cdnsilium 
catum, ll. 4. 257, 7f ef dccominy be for me (o haie more wit than ye, sage coun- 
sel might / arce (1593). aufügerim potius quam redeam, si ed mihi re- 
deundum sciam, T. ec. 424, / d run away sooner than go back, tf 7 should 
heur / had to (1558). nec sat.ssció, nec si sciam, dicere ausim, L. prae/. 1, 
in the first place / do not &now very well, and secon.dy if 1 should know, 1 
should not venture to say (1555). iniussü tuó extra ótdinem numquam 
pugnaverim, non si certam victóriam videam, L. 7, 10, 2, without orders 
from you Luever should fight out of ranks, no, not if 1 saw victory was certam 
(1558). tum vérd néquiquam hac dextra capitólium servaverim, si 
civem commilitónemque meum in vincula düci videam, L. 6, 14, 4, ufon 
my Word, in that case £ should prove to have saved the capitol in vain, if Z saw a 
townsman and brother-in-arms of mine haled to jai]. multós circa ünam rem 
ambitüs fécerim, si quae variant auctórés omnia exequi velim, L. 2;, 
27, 12, / should make a long story about one subject, if I should undertake to go 
through all the different versions of the authorities. 


2078. (c.) Apodosis in the Present Indicative. 


qui si decem bhabeás linguás, mütum esse addecet, Pl. B. 128, sf yom 
should have a dozen tomoucs,'tis fit you should be dumb (2074). si prd peccátis 
centum dücat uxórés, parumst, I’). 7*1. 1186, sf. he should wed a hundred 
wives in payment for his sins, tis notenourh. intrére, si possim, castra hos- 
tium voló, I.. 2, 12, 5, / frofose to enter the camp of the enemy, tf / be able. t€ 
neque débent adiuváre, si possint, neque possunt, si velint, 7". 4, 20, they 
ought not to help you, tf they could, and cannot, if they would. si vócem 
rérum natira repente mittat. quid respondémus ? Lucr. 3, 931, é/ .Vatwre 
of a sudden lift her voice, what answer shall we make? si quaeratur, 
idemne sit pertinácia et persevérantia. définitidnibus ildicandum est. 
T. 87, If it be asked whether obstinacy and perseverance are the same, it must be 
settled by definitions (2074). 


2079. (4) Apodosis in the Future. 


quadrigás si inscendás Iovis atque hinc fugi&s, ita vix poteris 
effugere infortünium, Pl. dm. 450, Jeve's four-in-hand if you should mount, 
and try to flee from here. even so you'll scarce escape a dreadful doom.  siquie- 
dem summum Iovem té dicàs détinuisse, malam rem effugiés num- 
quam, Pl. 45s. 414. e'en shouldtst thou say imeertal Jove detained thee, chastise 
ment thou’lt ne'er avoid. si fráctus inlabatur ^rbis, inpavidum ferient 
ruinae, H. 3, 3,7, should heaven's vault crumbling fall, him all undaunted will 
its ruin strike. neque ti hoc dicere audébis, nec si cupias, lic&bit, P. 2, 
167, you will not dare to say this, str, nor if you wish, will you be allowed. 


2080. (e. Apodosis in the Future Perfect. 


nón tantum, si proelió vincás, glóriae adiéceris, quantum ad&m 
si quid adversi Eveniat. L. 30, 30, 21, yuu un] nol acquire as much glory, 
you succeed in Patio, av you will lose, tf any reverse occur. 
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2081. (7) Apodosis in the Periphrastic Future. 


nón latürus sum, si iubeds maxumé, Pl. &. 1004, / don't intend to be 
the bearer, should you urge me e'er somuch. quid, si hostés ad urbem ve- 
niant, factüri estis? L. 3, 52, 7, suppose (he enemy march on the town, what 
do you intend to do? 


2082. (g.) Apodosis in the Imperfect Subjunctive. 


cantus et Lünam dédficere temptat et faceret, si ndn aera repulsa 
sonent, Tib. 1,8, 21, magic essays to draw Luna down and would succeed if 
clashing brass should not resound (1560). n& si navigdre quidem velim, ita 
gubernüárem, ut somniüverim ; praeséns enim poena sit, Drv. 2, 122, 
vgun, Suppose Z undertake to vo sailing, [ should not lay my course as / may have 
dreamed ; for the penalty would be swift (1560). si hodié bella sint, quale 
Etrüscum fuit, quale Gallicum ; possétisne ferre Sextium cónsulem 
esse ? L. 6, 40, 17, suppose there be wars to-day like the Etruscan and the Gal- 
lt: wars: could you bear to see Sextius consul (1969)? 


2083. (4.) Apodosis in the Pluperfect Subjunctive. 


carmina ni sint, ex umerd Pelopis nón nituisset ebur, Tib. 1, 4, 63, 
suppose there be no verse, from Pelops shoulder ne'er had ivory gleamed (1561). 


(2.) PROTASIS IN THE PERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE, 
2084. (a.) Apodosis in the Present Subjunctive. 


débeam, cr&dó, isti quicquam furciferb, si id f&cerim, T. Ex. 861, 7 
should be, forsooth, zespousible to the rogue, if I should do d (1 556). sidécaeld 
villa tacta siet, dé eà r& verba uti fiant, Cato, RR. 14, 3, tf the villa be 
struck by lightning, let there be utlerances about the case (1 547). si &corónà 
relictus sim, nón queam dicere, Br. 192, if J should ever be abandoned by 
my audience, / should not be able to speak. id si acciderit, simus armáti, 7. 
1, 78, sf this hive happened, let us be on our guard (19548). cir ego simulem 
mé, si quid in his studiis operae posuerim, perdidisse ? Par. 33, why 
should [ have the affectation to say that if / have spent any time in these pur- 
suats, [ have thrown it away (1563)? See also 2090. oO 


2085. (^.) Apodosis in the Perfect Subjunctive. 


si paululum modo quid t& fügerit, ego perierim, T. //au. 316. «onld 
you have missed the smallest point, a dead man | should be. See also 2090. 


2086. (c.) Apodosis in the Future Indicative. 

si forte liber fieri occéperim, mittam nüntium ad t&, Pl. A/G. 1567, if 
Faty d shoutd be by way of getting free, 1° send you word. si forte morbus 
amplior factus siet. servom intrd iisse dicent Sdstratae, T. //ec. 330, if 
her tines 34cula get worse, they I say a slave of Sostrata’s went in there. 
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2087. (d.) Apodosis in the Periphrastic Future. 


si Véis incendium ortum sit, Fidénás inde quaesitüri sumus? L 
5, 54, t, sf a fire break out at Vei, are we going to move from there to Fidemac? 


2088. (e.) Apodosis in the Imperfect Subjunctive. 


siquis hoc gnatd tuó tuos servos faxit, qualem hab€r&és gr&tiam? 
Pl. Cup. 711, suppose a slave of yours has done this for a som of yours, ow 
ful should you have been ? 


CONVERSION TO Past TIME. 


2089. An indeterminate subjunctive protasis is rarely thrown into the 
ast, the present and perfect becoming respectively imperfect and pluper- 
ect. In this case the form is the same as that of a protasis of action non- 
occurrent (2091), and the conversion occurs only when it is evident from the 

context that past action is supposed, which may or may not have occurred: 
as, 

cür igitur et Camillus dol&ret, si haec post trecentós et quinqui- 
gintà fer€ annós Eventira putàüret. et ego doleam, si ad decem milia 
annórum gentem aliquam urbe nostra potitüram putem? 72. 1, yo, 
wAy then would Camillus have fretted, if he thought this would occur afte: à 
lapse of some three hundred and fifty years, and why should I fret, tf 1 think 
that some nation may seize Rome some ten thousand years hence? erat sdla illa 
návis cónstráta; quae si in praedónum pugnà vers&rétur, urbis instar 
habére inter illós piráticós myopardnés vidérétur, 7. 5, 89, this tus the 
only vessel with a deck; and supposing she fusured in. the engagement with the 
corsairs, she would have loomed up like a town, surrounded by those pirate cock 
bvats. Sardus hab€bat ille Tigellius hoc; Caesar si peteret nin quic- 
quam próficeret, H. S. 1. 3, 4, Zivellius the Sardian had this way ; supfos 
sux Caesar asked him, naught had he availed. 


PErions or EXEMPLIFICATION. 


2090. The present subjunctive is particularly common in exemplifica- 
tion. The perfect is sometimes used in the protasis, rarely in the apodo 
nls: as, 


si pater fana expilet, indicetne id magistrütibus filius ? Off. 3, 90, f 
a father should plunder temples, would the son report it to the magistrates? si 
quis pater familias supplicium nón sümpserit, utrum is cl&méns an 
crüdélissimus esse videatur? C. 4. 12, assume for the sake of argument that 
a householder have not infected punishment, would he seem. merciful, or a mor 
ster of cruelty’ Si scieris aspidem occulté latére uspiam, et velle ali- 
quem imprüdentem super eam  adsidere, improbé f€ceris, nisi 
monueris né adsidat, 77». 2, 59, suppose a. man should know, e.g. that there 
qud snake hiding somewhere, and that somebody was ing to sit down on tht 
smitke unazeo iet ; he would do wrong, tt he did not tell him he must not sit dout 
there, Insuch periods the future is also used, but less frequently : see 3094 
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Conditional Periods. [2091-2094. 


II. PROTASES OF ACTION NON-OCCURRENT. 


209I. A conditional period in which the non-occur- 
rence of the action is implied takes the imperfect. or 
pluperfect subjunctive both in the protasis and in the 
apodosis. The imperfect usually denotes present or 
indefinite time, and the pluperfect denotes past time. 


For the present subjunctive in such conditions, see 2075. 


2092. The imperfect sometimes denotes past time (1559). When future 
time is referred to, the protasis is usually in the imperfect of the periphrastic 
future, commonly the subjunctive, but sometimes the indicative (2108). 


2093. The apodosis is very rarely in the present subjunctive (2098). 
The periphrastic future is sometimes used, commonly in the indicative 


(2097, 2100). 


(1.) PROTASIS IN THE IMPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE. 
2094. (a.) Apodosis in the Imperfect Subjunctive. 


(a.) Protasis and apodosis both denoting present action; this is the 
usual application: si intus esset, évocárem, Pl. 7r. 640, 7 should call him 
eut, if he were in. isiam pridem est mortuus. si viveret, verba eius 
audirétis, AC. 42, that person has long been dead ; tf he were alive, you would 
hear his evidence. adnuere t& vided; prdferrem librds, si negarés, DN. 
1, 113, / see you nod assent; I should bring out the books, tf you maintained 
the opposite. si L. Mummius aliquem istórum vidéret Corinthium 
cupidissimé tráctantem, utrum illum civem excellentem, an átrién- 
sem diligentem putüret ? ar. 38, :/ Mummius should see oue of your con- 
"noliseurs nursiny @ piece of Corinthian, and going into perfect ecstasies over 
st, what would he think? that the man was a model citizen or a thoroughly 
competent indoor-man ? quod si semper optima tenEre possémus, haud 
sané cónsilió multum eg&rémus, OP. 89, now if we could always be in 
fossession of what is best, we should not cver stand in any special need of 
reasoning. 


(b.) Protasis and apodosis both denoting past action: haec si neque 
ego neque tii fécimus, nón siit egestas facere nds; nam si esset unde 
id fieret, facer€mus; et ti illum tuom, si essEs homó, sinerés nunc 
facere, T. Ad. 103, tf neither you nor / have acted thus,’twas poverty that 
stinted us; for tf we'd had the means, we should have done so too; and you 
would let that boy of yours, if you were human, do it now. Here esset refers 
to past time, essés to present. num igitur eum, si tum essés, temerá- 
rium civem putárés? //4. 8, 14, would vont therefore have thoucht him, of you 
had lived then, a hotheaded citizen? si üniversa próvincia loqui posset, 
hac vice Gterétur; quoniam id nón poterat, hdrum rérum áctórem ipsa 
délégit, Cucc:/. 19, y the collective province could have spoken, she would have 
used these words, bul since she could not, she chose a manager for the cast 


herself. 
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2095. (^.) Apodosis in the Pluperfect Subjunctive. 


invénissémus iam diü, sei viveret, Pl. Jc». 241, were he alive, we 
should have found him long ago. si mihi secundae rés dé amóre med es- 
sent, iam düdum sció vEnissent, T. 7/ax. 230, if everything were well abcut 
my love, 1 know they would have been here long ago. quae nisi essent in 
senibus, nón summum cónsilium maidrés nostri appellássent senatum, 
CA. 19, unless the elderly were in general characterized by these qualities, our 
ancestors would not have called the highest deliberative body the body of elders. 


2096. (c) Periphrastic Apodosis. 


quibus, si Rómae esset, facile contentus futürus erat, //£. 12, 32, 2, 
with which, if he were in Rome, he would readily be satisfied (2093). quds ego, 
si tribüni mé triumpháre prohibérent, testés citátürus fui rérum à mé 
gestarum, L. j 47. 4, the very men whom 4 was to call to bear witness fo my 
deeds, if the tribunes should refuse me a triumph. 


(2.) PRoTASIS IN THE PLUPERFECT SUBJUNCTIVE. 


2097. (a.) Apodosis in the Imperfect Subjunctive. 


(a.) Protasis denoting past, apodosis present action: sf ante voluissés, 
essés ; nunc séró cupis, Pl. 777. 568, if you had wished st before, you might 
be ; as it ts, you long foo late. Si nón mécum aetütem égisset hodi& stulta 
viveret, Pl. A/G. 1320, if she had n't spent her life with me, she'd he a fool to 
day. situm illi respondére voluissem, nunc réi püblicae cSnsulere nón 
possem, 7i. 3, 33, f /. had chosen fo answer the man then, [ shouia itc be 
abe to promote the public interest now. quó quidem tempore sf meum 
cónsilium valuisset, ti hodié egérés, nds liberi essémus, ZA. 2, 37, if by 
the way at (hat time my counsel had been regarded, you, sir, would be a 

to-day and we should be free. 


(b.) Protasis and apodosis both referring to past: Slim sf adv@énissem, 
magis tü tum istüc diceres, Pl. Caf. 871, 7f J had come before, you'd hate 
said so then all the more. num igitur, si ad centésimum annum vizis- 
set, senectütis eum suae paenitéret? CV. 19, suppose therefore he kad 
dived to be à hundred, would he have regretted his vearsf Indos alilsque si 
adifinxisset gentés, impedimentum maius quam auxilium traheret, L. 
9,19. 5. // he had added the Indians and other nations, he would have found 
them a hindrance rather than a help in his train. 


2098. (^.) Apodosis in the Pluperfect Subjunctive. 


si appellassés, respondisset ndmini, Pl. 777. 927, if you had called kém, 
Be M ive answered fo iis name. nisi fügissem, medium praemorsisset, 
1l. in Gell. 6,9, 7, 4 Z/ had n't run away, he'd have bitte: me in foo. we 
nissés ad exercitum, à tribünis visus essés; nón vs autem ab his visus; 
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nón es igitur ad exercitum profectus, /vv. 1, 87, if you had come to the 
army, you would have been seen by the tribunes ; but you have not been seen by 
them ; thercfore you have not beet io the army, si beátus umquam fuisset, 
beatam vitam usque ad rogum p rtulisset, /75. 3, 70, of Ae had «ver becn 
a child of forture, he woudl have continucd the life of bliss to the funeral pyre. 
nisi milités essent défessi, omnés hostium cópiae déléri potuissent, 7, 
$3, 6, unless the soldiers had been utterly exhausted, the entire force of the enemy 
might have been exterminated (2101). quod si Catilina in urbe remünsisset, 
dimicandum nóbis cum illó fuisset, C. 3. 17, but if Catiline had staid in 
£n, we should haze had to fight with the villain (2101). 


2099. (c.) Apodosis in the Present Subjunctive. 


vocem ego té ad m& ad cénam, früter tuos nisi dixisset mihl t& 
apud sé cénátürum esse hodié, Pl. St. 510, / should like to invite you 
home to dinner, if my brother had n't told me that you were to dine with him 
to-day. 


2100. (c.) Periphrastic Apodosis. 


(a.) si tacuisset, ego eram dictürus, Pl. Cist. 152, sf she had held her 
feace, [ was going to telt (2093). si P. Séstius occisus esset, fuistisne ad 
arma itüri? Sest. 81. if Sestius had bcen slain, were you disposed to rush to 
arms? conclave illud, ubi erat mánsürus, si ire perr€xisset. conru t. 
Liv. Y, 26, the suite of rooms where he was going to spend the night, tf he had 
fushed on, tumbled down,  'Teucrás fuerat mersüra carinás, ni prius in 
scopulum tránsfórmata foret, O. 14, 72, she Aad gone on (o sink the Trojan 
Arrks unless she had been changed (nto a rock. (b.) quem si vicisset, habi- 
türus esset impünitátem sempiternam, AJ/i/. 84, and if he overcame him, 
he would be likely to have exemption from punishment forever and ever (2093). 
aut nón fa&td interiit exercitus, aut si fat3, etiam si obtemperásset au- 
spiciis, idem &éventürum fuisset, Drv. 2, 21, the destruction of his army was 
either not due to fate,or tf fo fate, 1t would have happened all the sume, even tf he 
hud conformed to the auspices. 


INDICATIVE APODOSIS. 


2101. (1.) The apodosis of verbs of ability, duty, &c. (1495- 
1497), including the gerundive with sum, is often in the indicative, the 
imperfect taking the place of the imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive, 
and the perfect that of the pluperfect subjunctive. But the subjunc- 
tive is also found, especially possem rather than poteram. 


2102. (a.) Apodosis in the Imperfect Indicative. 


(a.) Of present action: quod si Rómae Cn. Pompéius privatus 
esset, tamen ad tantum bellum is erat mittendus. //* 50, now rf Pompey 
were af home, in private station, still he would be the man to send to this impor- 
fant wir. quem patris locó, si ülla in t& pietás esset. colere débébds, 
Ph. 2, 99, thom you ought to honour as a father, tf you had any such thing ai 


affection in you. 
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(b.) Of past action: quid enim poterat Heius respondére, si esset 
improbus? 7.4. 16, for what answer could Hijus have grven, if he were an 
ienfhrincifled man? si sordidam vestem habuissent, lügentium Persei 
ci-um praebére speciem poterant, L. 45, 20, 5, if they had 1ecrm dark 
clothing, they might have presented the mien o mourners for the fall of Perseus. 


2103. (^) Apodosis in the Perfect Indicative. 


nón potuit reperire, si ipsi sóli quaerendás dar€s, lepididrés duds, 
Pl. MG. $03, ; you assigned the search to Sol himself, he coutd n't have Jound 
two jollier girls. Qué modo pultare potui si nón tangerem ? Pl. A/osr. 
462, how could I have knocked, tf / hadn't touched the door? licitumst, si 
vellés, Pl. /7/. 566, you might have been, if you'd wished. si meumimperium 
exsequi voluissés, interemptam oportuit, I’. //uu. 634, if you hud becn 
willins to fouloso my commands, she should have been dispatched. cCBnsul esse 
qui potui, nisi eum vitae cursum tenuissem & pueriti&? R/’. 1, 10, how 
could [ have been consul unless from boyhoud I had taken that lime im life? si 
eum captivitas in urbem pertráxisset, Caesarem ipsum audire potuit, 
Ta. 1.17, y captivity had carried him to the city, he could have heard Caesar 
Aimself. Antóni gladiós potuit contemnere, si sic omnia dixisset, J. 
10, 123, ei ntonius! swords he might have scorned, 1f all things he had worded so. 
si ünum diem morati essétis, moriendum omnibus fuit, L.2, 38, 5, s/ you 
had staid one day, you must all have died. 


2104. (2.) Other verbs also sometimes have a past indicative 
apodosis, usually an imperfect or pluperfect, to denote an action very 
near to actual performance, which is interrupted by the action of the 
protasis. 

Naturally such a protasis generallv contains an actual or a virtual nega- 
tive ; but positive protases are found here and there, chiefly in late writers. 


2105. (2.) Apodosis in the Perfect Indicative. 


paene in foveam décidi, ni hic adessés, Pl. Per. 594, 7 had almost 
fallen iuto a snare, unless you were here. nec v&ni, nisi fata locum s&demque 
dedissent, V. ti, 112, sor had / come, unless the fates a place and seat had 
given. pons sublicius iter paene hostibus dedit, ni ünus vir fuisset 
Horàtius Cocles, l.. 2, 10, 2, the pile-bridve all but gave a. path to the enemy, 
had it net been for one heroic soul, Horatius Cocles. 


2106. (4.) Apodosis in the Imperfect Indicative. 


quin lábé&bar longius, nisi mé retinuissem, Leg. 1, 52, why, 7 wes going 
£o drift on stl fusther. sf / had not checked myself. si per L. Metellum lici- 
tum esset, mátrés illórum veniébant, V. 5, 129, if. Metellus had not pre 
vent. df. the mothers of tie e people were just coming ; here the protasis may be 
held to contain a virtiil negative; so in the last example on this page. 
castra excindere parabant. ni Mücianus sextam legiónem opposuisset, 
Ta. Z7. 3,40. Hey iti re preparing to destroy the camp, had not Mucsanus checked 
them with the sixth devon, si déstináta próvEnissent, r€gnd immin&bet, 
Va. Z£. 4. 15, Aad Jus schemes succecded, he was clese upon the throne. 
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2107. (c.) Apodosis in the Pluperfect Indicative. 


quingentós simul, ni hebes machaera foret, find ictü occiderüs, Pl. 
MG. $2, five hundred, had your glarve not blunted been, at onc fell swoop you'd 
sain. praeclaré vicerámus, nisi Lepidus recépisset Antónium, Fa». 
12, 10, E we had gained a splendid victory, tf Lepidus had not taken Antony 
under his protection, quod ipsum fortüna éripuerat, nisi ünius amici 
opés subvénissent, AubP. 48, even this boon fortune had wrenched from 
Aim, unless he had been assisted by a single friend. si gladium nón strinxis- 
sem, tamen triumphum merueram, L. 38, 49, 12, +f 7 had not drawn my 
sword, | had still earned my triumph. perierat imperium, si Fabius tan- 
tum ausus esset quantum ira suádébat, Sen. de /ra, 1, 11, 5, the empire 
had been lost, if Fabius had ventured as far as passion urged. 


2108. (3.) PERIPHRASTIC PROTASIS. 


(a.) ac si tibl némó respónsürus esset, tamen causam démónstrüre 
nón possés, Caccil. 43, and cucn supposing that nobody were going to answer 
you, still you would not be able to make the case good (2092). plüribus vós, 
milités, hortárer, si cum armátis dimicatid futüra esset, l.. 24, 38, 9, 7 
should exhort you at greater length, my men,if there was to be a tug with armed 
men (2092). (6.) si domum tuam expugnátürus eram, nón tempe- 
rássem vind in ünum diem? L. 40, 14, 4, of / intended fo capture your 
house, should / not have abstained from wine for a day (2092)? 


VARIATION OF THE PROTASIS. 


2109. Instead of a conditional protasis with sT or nisi, equivalents 
are often used. 


2110. Thus, the protasis may be coordinated (1701), or be introduced by 
a relative pronoun (1812), by quod (1843), cum (1859, 1860), ubl (1932), ut 
or né (1963), dum, dum modo, modo (2003), or quandó (2011). Or the 
protasis may be intimated by sine, tw/f4out, cum, with, by a participle or abla- 
tive absolute, by a wish, or otherwise: as, 


(a.) némó umquam sine magna spé immortülitátis s& prd patria 
offerret ad mortem, 77D. 1, 32, nobody would ever cxpose himself to death foi 
Jus country without a well-crounded conviction of immortality. cum h&c dóte 
poteris vel mendicó nübere, Pl. Per. 396, with such a dowry you can 
een a beggar wed. Sülla, crédó, hunc petentem repudiasset, Arch. 25. 
Sulla, / suppose, would have turned my client away, tf he petitioned him. quae 
legentem fefellissent, transferentem fugere nón possunt, Plin. A^. 7, 9, 
2, what would have escaped a reader can't escape a translator. vivere ego 
Britannicó potiente rérum poteram? Ta. 13, 21, as for me. could [ live. if 
Britannicus were on the throne (2102)? nisi t&salvó salvi esse nón possu- 
mus, Aarc. 32, without vou safe, safe 0e cannot ^c aspicerés utinam, 
Saturnia: mitior essés, O. 2, 435, would thou couldst see, Saturnia: thou 
wouldst gentler be. 
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(6.) habet órátiónem tàlem cdnsul, qualem numquam Catilina 
victor habuisset, Sest. 28, he makes a speech — ves, and he a consul — such as 
a Catiline would never have mace, tf flushed wità success. reverearis occur- 
sum, nón reformidés, Plin. Zp. 1, 10,7, you mivht well be abashed in hes 
fresence, but you would not be afraid. di immortalés mentem illi perditó 
ac furiósó dedérunt ut huic faceret insidias; aliter perire pestis illa 
nón potuit, 4/4. 88, the imimortal gods inspired that mad miscreant lo seaylay 
my citent ; otherwise, that monster could not have (eei destroyed. For the use 
of. absque in a coordinate protasis in Plautus and Terence, see 1701, 1421. 


2111. The verb of the protasis is sometimes omitted : as in abridged sen- 
tences (1057), or when it may be easily supplied (1036). 


aut enim n&mó, aut si quisquam, ille sapiéns fuit, 7.. 9, for either no- 
body or, tf anybody, that was a wise man, si éveniet, gaudébimus : sin secus, 
patiémur, Pl. Cas. 377, of tt shall come to pass, glad shall swe be; sf else, we shall 
endure. mé voluisse, si haec civitads est, civem esse mé; si nón, exsu- 
lem esse, Zum. 7, 3, 5, (Aut / wished, if this 1s a commonwealth, to be a citizen 
A it; if itis not, to be an exile. sümeret alicunde . . . si nülló alid Pinas 
aenore, T. /'4. 299, Ae could have got it from somebody or other... tf in no 
other way, on usury (2113). 


VARIATION OF THE APODOSIS. 


2112. The apodosis is sometimes represented by the accusative of ex- 
clamation (1149), or the vocative : as, 


mortalem graphicum, si servat fidem, Pl. 7s. 519, O what a pattern 
creature, tf he keeps his word, & miserum t£, si intellegis, miseridrem, si 
nón intellegis, hoc litteris mandari, J. 2. 54, wretched man if you are 
aware, more wretched if you are not aware, that all this is put down in Mack 
and white, inimice làmnae, Crispe Sallusti, nisi temperatd splendeat 
Osi, H. 2, 2, 2, thou foe to builion, Crispus Sallustius, so tt shine not with tem- 
fered use. Also the future participle in poetry and in prose from Livy on. 


2113. The verb of the apodosis, or the entire apodosis, is often 
omitted. In the latter case an appended verb might easily be mis- 
taken for the apodosis. 


quid si caelum ruat? T. //au. 719, what if the sky should fall? qub 
mihi fortünam, si nón concéditur üti? If. E. 1, 5, 12. «hy wealth for me, 
tf iet th I may not use? nisi restituissent statuás, vehementer min&tur, 
D. 2, 102, he P"ireatens venzeance dire, if they did not put the statucs back in their 
//"*. quae supplicatid si cum céteris cdnferatur, hoc interest,C. 315 
uf us PnEannanmg be compared with all others, there would be found the follow 
my tf} rence, nón edepol ubi terrárum sim sció, si quis roget, Pl. Am. 
336, ^on my eed Font knew where on earth / am, if, anyone should ask. 
si Valerid qui crédat, quadraginta milia hostium sunt caesa, L. 33 10, 
S, Hf anybody beliez e a ha man as Valerius, there were orty thousand of the 
(n y shun. A clause with si or nisi is often used parenthetically: as, si 
placet, si vidétur. sis, sultis, /* veu ease, si quaeris, if you must brow, im 
ff, si dis placet, ^^ e ^: men, nisi mé fall t. ;/^ / am wot mistaken, &c. 
&c. For wisiesiintisdaceiby 6 si, without an apodosis, see 1546. 
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Conditional Periods. [2114-2116. 


2114. The apodosis is sometimes expanded by inserted expressions. So 
particularly by vereor né, equivalent to fortasse (1958), nón dubitd quin, 
to profectó (1986), or a form of sum with a relative pronoun: as, 


quae cónétur si velim commemoráre, vereor né quis existimet 
mé causam nóbilitátis voluisse laedere, AA. 135, of / should undertake to 
sel forth his high and mighty schemes, possibly st might be thought that 1 wished 
te dumage the cause of the conservattues. situm P. Séstius animam édidis- 
set, nón dubitó quin aliquandó statua huic statuerétur, Sest. 83, if Sestius 
kad given up the whost (Chen, a statue would doubtless at some day have been set 
up inhis honour. quod ille si repudiadsset, dubitatis quin &i vis esset ad- 
lata? Sest. 62, y, Ae had rejected. this, have you any douvt that violent hands 
would have becn laid on him j sescenta sunt quae memorem, si sit Stium, 
Pl. 4:4. 320, there are a thousand things that 4 could tell, of 4 hid me. 


2115. For expressions of trial, hope, or expectation, followed by a conditional 
protasis with si, see 1777. 





CONCESSIVE PROTASES. 
etsi, tametsi (tamenetsi), etiamsi. 


2116. etsi, tametsi, /AougA, etiamsi, even if, or sometimes sim- 
plc si. sf is used to introduce a concessive protasis. "The verb of the 
protasis is either indicative or subjunctive; but the indicative is the 
prevailing construction, especially with etsi The apodosis often has 
tamen as an adversative correlative, even with tametsi. e 


etsi is rare in poetrv; not in Sallust. Sometimes it is used like quam- 
quam to append a fresh main sentence (2153). tametsi belongs chiefly to 
colloquial style, though Sallust often uses it; not in the Augustan poets or 
Tacitus. etiamsi is not found in Plautus or Caesar. 


(7.) nón vidi eam, etsi vidi. I'l. 1/G. 407. / saw her not, although I saw 
^er. quó mé habeam pactó. tametsi nón quaeris, docEbóo, Lucilius in 
Gell. 18. 5, 2, 77. tell you how Loam, though vou do not inquire. etiamsi 
multi mécum contendent tamen omnis superübó, Fam. 5, 8, 4, theuch 7 
1444 have many rivals, vet I will outdo them ail. tametsi causa postulat, 
tamen praeteribd, Qurnct. 13. though the case calls for tt, stil] [tll let tt pass. 
Caesar, etsi in his locis mátürae sunt hiemés. tamen in Britanniam 
proficisci contendit, 4, 20, t. though the winter always sets in early in these 
arts, nevertheless Caesar made haste fo prececd to Britain. Caesar, etsi intel- 
leg&bat, quà dé causá ea dicerentur. Indutiomarum ad sé venire iussit, 
$. 4. V, though Caesar was aware of his mofszes in saying so, he directed Pnt- 
dutiomarus to come fo him. 


(^.) etsi taceás. palam id quidem est. I'l. Aw/. 418, though yon should 
hold your. tonvuc. still that at least is plan, etsi nihil aliud Süllae nisi cón- 
sulátum abstulissétis, tamen ed contentós vós esse oportébat, .Nu//. go, 
even though you had robbed Sulla of nothing hut the consulship, stil von oucht 
to be satisfied with that. equidem. etiamsi oppetenda mors esset. in 
patrid mallem quam in externis locis. Fm. 4. 7. 4. for my Part even though 
death were to be faced, | should prefer it im my native lind rather than abroad. 
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2117-2121.] Sentences: The Subordinate Sentence. 


CONDITIONAL COMPARISONS. 


quasi (quam si), tamquam si, ut or velut si. 


2117. si following a word meaning ‘han or as is used with the 
subjunctive in conditional comparisons. 


In this use, quasi (quam si twice in Tacitus) and tamquam si are found 
at all periods. ut si is found in Terence once, in Cicero (not in the ora- 
tions), once in Livy, sometimes in later writers. velut si begins with Caesar; 
not in Cicero. ac si is found once in the Ze. //isp. and in late Latin. 


2118. si is often omitted after tamquam, and (from Livy on) sometimes 
after velut. After quasi it is sometimes inserted in Plautus, Lucretius, and 
late Latin. ceu is sometimes used, chiefly in poetry, for tamquam si. The 
main clause often has as correlative ita, sic, perinde, proinde, similiter, or 
nón secus. 


2119. The tense of the subjunctive is usually regulated by the se- 
quence of tenses, in Cicero nearly always with quasi and tamquam si. 


quid mé sic salütás quasi düdum nón videris? Pl. Am. 682, wv 
dost thou greet me thus as if but now thou. hadst not looked on me? quid ego 
his' testibus ütor, quasi rés dubia sit? Caeci. 14. why do J employ these 
witnesses, as if it were a case involving doubt? tamquam si claudus sim, 
cum füstist ambulandum, Pl. 4s. 427, / have to take my walks with a stick, 
as if / werea lame man. tamquam extriderétur, ita cucurrit, 7’. ro, 10, 
he rushed away as tfhe had hen kicked out. quod absentis Ariovisti cri- 
délitátem, velut si córam adesset, horrérent, 1, 32. 4, because they trembled 
at. Ariovistus® barbarity, absent as he was, just as if he stood before thetr eyes. 
mé quoque iuvat, velut ipse in parte labdris ac periculi fuerim. ad 
finem belli Pünici pervénisse, L. 51, 1, I, / feel glad myself at having finally 
reached the end of the Punic war, as tf [ had had a direct hand in the work and 
the danger. 


2120 The imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive is sometimes used, even 
when the leading verb is in a primary tense, to mark action more distinctly 
as non-occurrent (2091): as, 

eius negótium sic velim suscipias, ut si esset rés mea, Fim. 2, 14, / 
wish you would undertake his business, just as if tt were my own affair. mt 
audias, precor, tamquam si mihl quiritanti intervénissés, L. 40, 9, 7, a 
to me, 4 pray you, as tf you had come at a cry from me for help. is iüran- 
dum perinde aestimandum quam si Iovem fefellisset, Ta. 1, 73, a: /"" 
the oath, tt must be counted exactly as if he had broken one sworn on the name ej 
Jupiter. This is the more usual way in Cicero with ut si. 


2121. quasi, ut, or, from Livy on, tamquam or velut, as if, is sometimes 
used with participle constructions, nouns, and abridged expressions : as 

quasi temere dé ré püblicáà locütus in carcerem coniectus est, DA. 
2, 6, on. the ground that he had been speaking without vood authority about 4 
state matter, he was clapped in jail... restittre Rómáani tamquam caelesti 
voce iussi, |. 1. 12, 7, the Remans halted as ij bidden by a voice from Aentet 
laeti. ut explórata victdria, ad castra pergunt, 3, 18, 3, /» Aigh sperits, 65 y 
Victory were assurcd, they procecded fo the camp. 
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Connection of Sentences (2122-2127. 


2122. In old Latin, quasi is found a few times for the original quam si after 
a comparative: as, m& némó magis respiciet, quasi abhinc ducentós an- 
nds fuerim mortuos, Pl. 77s. 340, nobody will pay any more attention to me than 
th /. had been dead two centuries, te is also used (once in classical Latin, CM. 71) in 
ji rieds of actual comparison, like tamquam (1908), with the indicative: as, senex 
iile illi dixit, quasi ego nunc tibi dicó, Pl. Sr. $45, that old man said to him, 
ws f now say to you. For its use in figurative comparisons, see 1908, 1944. For 
tamquam introducing a reason &c., see 1909, a late usage found rarely with quasi 
and ut. 





CONNECTION OF SEPARATE SENTENCES 
OR PERIODS. 


2123. Separate sentences or periods have a connective more 
commonly in Latin than in English. Sometimes, however, like the 
members of single periods, they are for special reasons put asysdeti- 


cally (1637). 
(A.) WrrHouT A CONNECTIVE. 


2124. Asyndeton is common with two or more separate 
sentences or periods: 


2125. (a.) To represent a series of actions as occurring at the 
same moment: as, 


hic diffisus suae salüti ex tabernüculó pródit; videt imminére 
hostés; capit arma atque in portd cónsistit ; cónsequuntur hunc cen- 
turiónEs ; relinquit animus Sextium gravibus acceptis vulneribus, 6, 38, 
2, despairing of his life, he comes out of the tnt; sees the enemy close at hand ; 
serses arms and takes his stand at the gate; the centurions rally round him; 
Scxtius becomes unconscious, recetving severe wounds. 


2126. (4.) When an occurrence is represented as consisting of 
many successive actions: the Enumerative Asyndeton: as, 


perdravit aliquandd, adsédit. surr€xi ego.  respirüre visus est, 
quod nón alius potius diceret. coepi dicere. usque ed animadverti, 
iüdicés, eum alias rés agere, antequam Chrysogonum nóminávi; quem 
simul atque attigi, statim homó sé éréxit, mirüri visus est. intelléxi 
quid eum pupugisset, A'4.60, after a while he wound up, took his seat; up 
voce vour humble servant. He seemed to take courage from the fact it was no- 
éo /y else. I hegan to speak. — [ noticed, gentlemen, that he was inattentive all 
along tll IT named Chrysogonus ; but the moment I touched on him, the creature 
Berked up at once, seemed to be surprised. [ knew what the rub was. 


2127. (c.) When the last sentence sums up the result of the pre- 
ceding with emphasis: the Asyndeton of Summary: as 
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2128-2130.] Sentences: Connection of Sentences. 





hi dé sud salüte déspérantés, aut suam mortem miserübantur, aut 
parentés suds commendabant. pléna erant omnia timGris et lüctüs, 
Caes. C. 2, 41, 8, despairing of their lives, they either bewatled their own death, 
or strove to interest people in their parents. In short, it was one scene of terror 
and lamentation. 


(B.) WirH A CONNECTIVE. 


2128. Separate sentences or periods may be ‘connected: 
(1.) by pronominal words: (a.) demonstrative or determina- 
tive ; (4.) relative; (2.) by conjunctions and adverbs. 


(1.) PRONOMINAL WORDS. 


(a.) DEMONSTRATIVE AND DETERMINATIVE WORDS 
AS CONNECTIVES. 


2129. hic and is serve as connectives at the beginning of a 
new period. In English the equivalent word is usually placed not 
at the beginning as a connective, but after some words. 


Gallia est divisa in partés trés, quárum ünam incolunt Belgae, 
aliam Aquitáni, tertiam Celtae. hi omnés lingua, Institütis, légibus 
inter sé differunt, 1, 1. 1, Gud is divided into three parts, one of which is occu- 
pied by Belgtans, another by Aquitanians, and the third by Kelts. In language, 
customs, and laws these are all different from cach other. apud Helv&tiós 
ndbilissimus fuit Orgetorix. is M. Messülà et M. Pisóne cónsulibus 
coniürátiónem ndbilitatis fécit, 1, 2, 1, among the Heluctians the man of 
hishest rank was Orgetorix. In the consulship of Messala and Piso he uf d 
conspiracy among the nobles. angustós sé finis habére arbitrabantur. 
his rébus adducti cónstituérunt ea quae ad proficiscendum pertin&rent 
comparare. ad eds rés conficiendàs biennium sibl satis esse düxé&runt. 
ad eas rés cdnficiendas Orgetorix déligitur. is sibl lég&tidnem sus- 
cépit, 1, 2, 5. they thought they had a narrow territory ; so they resolved in 
consequence to make such preparations as were necessary for a move. Ther 
considered two years ample to do this. Orgetorix is chosen to do this. He tool 
upon himself the office of envoy. 


2130. Particularly common are demonstrative words at the 
beginning of a new period, to show that the first action necessarily 
took place or was natural. 


Dionysius tyrannus Syriaciisis expulsus Corinthi puerós doc®bat; 
usque eó imperio carére nón poterat, 7D. 3. 27, after bi expulsion from 
Syracuse, the tyrant Ls nysius kept school at Corinth ; so inca was 
getting along without governing. 
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Copulative and Disjunctive. (2131-2135. 





(b. RELATIVES AS CONNECTIVES. 


2131. qui serves to connect a new period when it may be trans- 
lated by a demonstrative, or when it is equivalent to et is, is autem, 
is enim, is igitur: as, 


perpetráret Anicétus prómissa. qui nihil cunct&tus poscit sum- 
mam sceleris, l'a. 14, 7, Amiecctus must carry out his agreement. Withoutany 
ado he asks (o have the entire management of the crime. For other examples, 
sec 1855. 


2132. The neuter accusative quod, as fo that, as to which, 
whereas, now, so, is used to connect a new period, especially before 
af, nisi, etsi, utinam (1837): as, 


quod si ti valérés, iam mihl quaedam explóráta essent, A/¢. 7, 2, 6, 
whereas if vou were well yourself, some points would have been clear to me before 
this. quod si diütius alatur contróversia, fore uti pars cum parte 
civitatis cónfligat, 7, 32, 5. noto if the dispute ^e kept up any longer, one half 
of the community would quarrel with the other. quod nisi milités essent 
défessi, omnés hostium cópiae déléri potuissent, 7, 88, 6, so if the 
soldiers had not been utterly spent, all the forces of the enemy might have been 
zxterminated. 


(2.) CONJUNCTIONS AND ADVERBS. 


2133. The conjunctions and adverbs used to coordinate sentences 
are: (a.) copulative and disjunctive; (6.) concessive and adversative ; 
(¢.) causal and illative. 


(a-) COPULATIVE AND DISJUNCTIVE. 
et, neque or nec, -que, atque or ac, aut. 
et. 


2134. et, and, simply adds, as in English (1645). But it is 
often used in such a connection that a modification of the trans- 
lation 1s required to bring out the sense. 


2135. et mav continue the discourse with a concessive sentence, 
which is to be followed by an adversative. In such cases quidem 
often stands in the concessive sentence: as, 


primGrés civitatis eadem Grant. et céteri quidem movébant minus; 
postquam Sp. Lucrétius agere coepit, cónsul abdicavit sé cónsulátü, 
[.. 2. 2, S, the head men of the state make the same request. New the others did 
not influ nce him much, But when Lucretius began to take steps the consul re 
woned his consulship. 
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2136-2142.| Senicnces: Connection of Sentences. 





2136. et, and strange to say, and tif you'd believe if, introduces 
something uncxpected: as, 

iamque trés laureütae in urbe statuae, et adhüc raptabat Africam 
Tacfarinas, l'a. 4, 23, Acre were ad^ eady three triumphal statues in Kome,and, 
strange to say, Tacfarinas was still harrying Africa. 


2137. et, aud really, and in fact, and to be sure, in this sense it 
is usually followed immediately by the verb: as, 


multa quae nin volt videt. et multa fortasse quae volt! CA. 25, 
one sees much that ene would not. Aye, and much perhaps that one would ! 


2138. et introducing a sentence explaining in detail a general 
idea before given may be translated namely 7 as, 


cónsulés religió tenébat, quod pródigiis aliquot nünti&tis, nón facile 
litabant. et ex Campania nüntiáta erant Capuae sepulchra aliquot dé 
caeló tacta, I.. 27, 23, 1, he consuls were detained by scruple, because several 
prodigies were reported, and they could not readily obtain good omens ; namel, 
from Campania 1t was reported that at Capua several tombs were struck b 
bightning. 


2139. et. and also, and besides: as, 


Pünicae quoque victoriae signum octó ducti elephanti. et nin 
minimum fuére spectáculum praecédentés Sósis et Moericus, I.. 26, 
21,9, as an. emblem of the Punic victory also, elephants to the number of eight 
marched in parade, And furthermore not the least attractrve part of the pageant 
were Sosis and Moericus, moving at the head of the line. 


2140. et, and yet, introduces a contrast or opposition: as, 


canórum illud in vice splendéscit etiam in senectüte, quod equi- 
dem adhüc nón Amisi; et vidétis annós, (Cf. 28, the musical element in 
the voice actually improves in old age, and this 4 have not yet lost. And yet you 
see my years. 


neque or nec. 


2141. nec, and really . . . nof, and 1n fact... mot: as, 


magnó cum periculd sud, qui forte patrum in ford erant, in eam 
turbam incidérunt. nec temperátum manibus foret, nf propere cón- 
sulés intervénissent, l.. 2, 23, 9, i/ :was with great personal risk to such of the 
fathers as happened to be in the market place, that they got into the crowd. And 
in [act acts of violence would have occurred, unless the consuls had made haste 9 
snterfere. 


2142. nec, and to be sure... nots: as, 


centum viginti lictérés cum fascibus secürEs inligütlüs praefert- 
bant. nec attinuisse démi secürem. cum sine próvocáatióne creiti c$- 
sent, interpretabantur, l.. 3, 30. 4. a. Auerdred and twenty lictors with rali 
d. Played axes bound in tiem. And to be sure they explained the matter th¥s 
thet there soul have been no propricty in having the axe taken out, sinat 
officers were appointed without any appeal. 
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Conccssive and Aaversative. (2143-2150. 





2143. nec, nof . . . either, nor either, neither: as, 


ed annó vis morbi leváta. neque à pénürià frümenti periculum 
fuit, L. 4. 25, 6, that year the violence of the plague grew less. Nor was there 
any danger from lack of grain either. 


2144. neo, buf... mot: as, 


missi tamen fétial€és. nec eórum verba sunt audita, L. 4, 30, 14, ow- 
ever the fetials were sunt. But they were not listened to. 


-que. 


2145. -que, and likewise; as, 


huic duds flaminés adiécit. virginésque Vestae légit, [.. 1, 20, 2, fo 
this sod he assigned two special priests, And he likewise chose maids for Vesta. 


2146. -que, and in fat, and so, and in general: as, 


tum quoque male pugnatum est. obsessaque urbs foret, ni Horad- 
tius esset revocátus, L.. 2, 51, 2, / en also (here was an uns cescfud engage 
ment. dnd in fact None would have been besieged, unless Horatius had been 
recalled, 


atque or ac. 


2147. atque, and besides, and more than that, and actually: as, 


ex quó efficitur animantem esse mundum. atque ex hdc quocue 
intellegi poterit in eó inesse intellegentiam. quod certé est mundus 
melior quam ülla nátüra, V.V. 2, 32, /rem which tt follows that the universe 
is al, ve. And more than that, we can see that it has sense from the followin 
circumstance, that the universe is certainly suferior lo any element of the 
universe. 


2148. atque, and so, and consequently : as, 


impedior religióne quóminus expónam quam multa P. Séstius 
sénserit. atque nihil dicó praeter ünum, Sest. 8, / am prevented by 
scruples from setting forth how much Sestius was aware of. And so [ will only 
say one thing. 


aut. M 


2149. aut is used to add a new sentence in the sense of alióqui, or e/se, 
otherwise, or as if nisi, t/ess, preceded: as, 


omnia bene sunt &i dicenda, aut &loquentiae nómen relinquendum 
est, O. 2, 5, Ae must be able to speak well on all sulyects, or else he must soasve 
the name of an eloquent man. 


(&.) CONCESSIVE AND ADVFRSATIVF. 


2150. A new concessive period is introduced by sán&, quidem, omnin&, 
£o be sure, or fortasse, ferAufs: as, 
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2151-2154.] Sentences: Connection of Sentences. 





Plinius et Cluvius nihil dubitatum dé fidé praefecti referunt 
siné Fabius inclinat ad laudés Senecae, la. 15. 20, Pliny and Clucius 
sav (ht there was no doutt about the loyalty of the proifect. Fabius, it. must (e 
atmilted, is aways inclined to culogize Seneca. id fortasse nón perfécimus ; 
cdnati quidem saepissimé sumus, O. 210, ferhaps we have not attained to 
“hes stl we have very often made the attempt. 


2151. X new adversative sentence is introduced by autem. aga:», 
sed, vérum, /u/, vero, but, indeed, at, du/, or tamen, nihiló minus, 
necert/ecess. 

These words when used to connect sentences have the same meaninz 
as when used to connect the parts of a sentence (1676). 


2152. atqui, rarely atquin. «nd yet, óuf, is used chiefly in dialogue. It 
introduces a strong objection, sometimes in the form of a conditional protasis. 
From Cicero on, it is sometimes found after a question, to introduce an ear- 
nest denial. 


nón sum apud mé: : atqui opus est nunc quom maxume ut sis, T. 77. 
204, / '»t all abroad : : but that's just exactly where you must n't be now. nbn 
vereor condiscipulórum né quis exaudiat :: atqui cavendum est, Ze. 1. 
21, Z !m not afraid. of being overheard by any of my fellow-students: : and v* 
you must be on your guard, sine veniat. atqui si illam digitó attigert 
ind, oculi ilicó ecfodientur, T. Ew. 739. dt Aim come on. But if he coa 
finger on the maia sec IM scratch his eyes out on the spot. quid v&ró ? modum 
statuárum habéri nüllum placet? atqui habedtur necesse est, J. 2. 144, 
what {ss there, think you to be no end fo your statucs? — Yet there must be. 


2153. quamquam, etsi. tametsi. /Aeugh, and nisi, &x/, are sometimes 
used to coordinate a new period, correcting the preceding: as, 


carére sentientis est. nec sénsus in mortuó. nÉ carére quidem 
igitur in mortuó est. quamquam quid opus est in hóc philosophári? 
TD. 1,88, foregoing recuires a senticnt being and (here is no sensation in a deaz 
man ; therefore there (5 no forezoiny either in a dead man. And yet what is 
the use of phitosophizing over tis? utram mális vidé ; etsi cónsilium quod 
cépi réctum esse sció, T. //au. 326, of these feo states choose which you wl! ; 
thouzh Lam sure my fous the risht one. cür ego nón adsum? tametsi 
hoc minimé tibi deest. 7». 2, 7. 2, why am 7 not with you? though t-- is 
the very Fast thing vou need. spérábam défervisse aduléscentiam : ecce 
autem dé integró! nisi quidquid est, voló hominem convenire, T. 4. 
032. Lhoted Aes youthpul pission had cooled down; yet here it is afresh! But 
be it what it may, [want to sce the fellow. 


(c) CAUSAL AND ILLATIVE. 


2154. nam. enim, /v7, or namque, etenim, for you see. intro 
duces a new period which gives the reason of the foregoing : as, 


quà quidem ex ré hominum multitüdó cógnósci potuit : nam minus 
hóris tribus münitionem perfécérunt, 5. 42, 4. ar from this by the zc 
ÜznnoungpmpHua e Md tne flo fo fly mue a Pheerstsork ini less than tare 
Aeu's. quem meminisse potestis: annó enim Endévicésimd post eius 
mortem hi consulés facti sunt. C... 14, yeu can remember him: Jor th 
fre nnt CONS CS uro OEE Oy nineteen years after his death. 
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2155. The originally asseverative meaning of nam appears, even in the classical 
period. in colloquial language: as, tibl à mé& nülla ortast iniüria: : nam 
ercle etiam hoc restat, T. Ad. 189, /’ve ne'er done you a wanton wrong: : 
aye verily that's still to come. In old Latin, it sometimes introduces a question: as, 
nam quae haec anus est? T. PA. 732, why, who's this old woman? Fre- 
quently it introduces an explanation or illustration, and, from Cicero on, a remark or 
question made in passing: as, sic enim sés€ rés habet: nam Odyssia 
Latina est sic tamquam opus Daedali, Zr. 71, the case stands thus: the 
Odyssey in Latin is, you may say, a regular work of Daedalus (1908). vivo Ca- 
tóne multi órátór&s flóruérunt: nam A. Albinus, Zr. $t, many orators 
flourished in Cato's lifetime: for example, Albinus. nam quid dé aedile 
loquar ? Ses. 95, for why speak of the aedile? enim does not differ essentially 
in use from nam; for its meaning in old Latin, see 1688. namque is rare until 
Livy, and usually (always in old Latin) stands before a vowel. etenim is common 
only in classical Latin. 


2196. For quippe, wy, often used as a coordinating word, see 1690. 


2157. proinde or proin, therefore, so, introduces a command or direction 
based upon the foregoing : as, 


Orátiónem spérat invénisse sé, qui differat t£: proin tü fac apud té 
ut siés, T. Andr. 407, he trusts he's found some phrase wherewith he may con- 
found you: so sce you have your wits about you. ífrüstrá meae vitae sub- 
venire cónimini. proinde abite, dum est facultàás, 7, 50, 6, /n vain ye try 
fo save my life. So away, while ye have the power. iam undique silvae et 
sólitüdó magna cógitátiónis incitimenta sunt. proinde cum vénábere, 
licébit pugillarés feras, Plin. E. 1,6, 2, then again the surrounding woods 
and the loneliness are powerful stimulants to meditation. So when you go 
hunting, you can take a note book with you. 


2158. A conclusion is denoted by ergó, itaque or igitur, there 
fore, so, introducing a new period: as, 


nihil est praestantius ded; ab ed igitur mundum necesse est regi. 
nülli igitur est nátürae subiectus deus. omnem ergó regit ipse nat0- 
ram, /J.V. 2, 77, nothing is more excellent than god. Therefore the universe 
mist be soverned by him. Therefore god is in no respect subject to nature. 
Consequently he rules all nature himself. For the position of these words in 
their clauses, see 1688 ; for ergó igitur and itaque ergd, 1689. For hinc, 
inde, ed, ideó, idcircó, proptered, as coordinating words, see 1691. 


AFFIRMATIVE COORDINATION. 


2159. A new sentence affirmative of a foregoing is often intro- 
duced by an emphatic sIo or ita. 


These words often introduce a general truth which is deduced frem the 
first statement. | 

visne igitur té inspicidmus à puero? sic opinor; à principio Srdia- 
mur, /'4. 2, 44, would you like fo hive us look into veur record from boyhood ? 
Yes, / think it would be well; let us besin at the beginning. qui dilig&bant 
hunc, illi favébant. sic est volgus: ex véritate pauca, ex opinióne 
multa aestimat, AC. 29, everybody i^o. loved him, smiled on the other man. 
Ves, that is always the way of the world: it seldom judges by truth, often by 
hearsay. 
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NOUNS OF THE VERB. 
THE INFINITIVE. 


2160. The infinitive is in its origin a verbal substantive. 


2161. The present infinitive active is an ancient dative, closely resembling 
in meaning and use the English infinitive with /e. It originally marked action 
merely in a general wav, without indication of voice or tense. In virtue of 
this original timeless character, the present often represents action which is 
really past or future ; in such cases the time must be inferred from the context. 


2162. The present infinitive active gradually approached the character 
of a verb, and the original substantive nature being forgotten, it was supple- 
mented by a passive, and by forms for completed and for future action, active 
and passive. 


2163. The infinitive has furthermore two other properties of the 
verb: (a.) it is modified by an adverb. not by an adjective; and (6.) it 
is followed by the construction of its verb. 


OLD AND PoETICAL USE OF THE INFINITIVE. 
THE INFINITIVE OF PURPOSE. 


2164. The infinitive denotes purpose: (a.) when loosely added to a sub 
stantive in old Latin, (^.) with verbs of motion, e3, venid, currd, mittd, n 
oid or poetical Latin, and (c.) in the combination dd bibere, pre fo drink, 
in old, colloquial, or poetical Latin: as, 


(a.) occásió benefacta cumulare, Pl. Cif. 423. a chance to pile up kind- 
nesses. Parallel with a gerund: summa €élidendi occásióst mihi nunc 
senés et Phaedriae cüram adimere argentüriam, T. PA. 885, 7've now a 
spiemtid chance the grevbcards «f cludine and Phaedria to rescue from kis 
money cares, (6.) recurre petere re recenti, Pl. 7rr. i016, ru» back fo get 
there itis lwo dite. voltisne eamus visere ? T. PA. 102, da you think 1c 'd 
better wo to call? parasitum misi nudiusquartus Cáriam petere argen- 
tum, Pl. Cur. 200, my paraitte / sent four days ago to Carta, to fetch the cas. 
nec dulcés occurrent Oscula nati praeripere, Lucr. 3. 895. wor shall thy 
cniidren fear come runnine kiss eon £s to snatch. nón nbs ferro Lib 
populare penatis vénimus, V. t, $27. se^ ave net come with steel to harry 
Libya's hearts. (c.) bibere dà usque plénis cantharis, Pl. Per. 821, beef 
vnu on to drink uitth brimmins bowls. bibere is thus used by Plautus, 
Terence, Cato, and Livy, and by Cicero once with ministr8. In classical 
prose, purpose is expressed by the subjunctive with ut ora relative pronoun, 
or bv a gerund or gcrundive with ad or causa. 


2165. In poetry. the infiitive of purpose is used with synonymes of db 
also, and with verbs of leaving, taking away, taking up, &c. 
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huic lóricam dónat habére, V. 5, 259, on Aim a corselet he bestows to 
wear. tristitiam et metüs tradam protervis in mare Créticum portidre 
ventis, lH. 1, 26, 1, sadness and fears / 14. to the wanton winds consign, to sweep 
tute the Cretic sea. quis sibi rés gestas Augusti scribere sümit? H. £. 
1. 5. 7, who lakes it on himself Augustus’ deeds to pen? quem virum aut 
héróa lyrá vel àcri tibia sümis celebrare? 1l. 1, 12, 1, what kero or 
what demigod dost thou take up, to ring his praises on the rebec or the pierc- 
sag pipe? 

THE INFINITIVE WITH ADJECTIVES. 


2166. The infinitive is sometimes used with adjectives, chiefly by poets 
of the Augustan age, and late prose writers, often in imitation of a Greek 
idiom: as, 

indoctum iuga ferre nostra, H. 2, 6, 2, not taught our yoke to bear. 
avidi committere pugnam, ©. 5, 75, Ao! ty envage in fisht. 8Óli cantare 
periti Arcades, V. £. 10, 32, e rcadians alone in minstrelsy are skilled. vitulus 
niveus vidéri, H. 4, 2, 50, a bullock suew-wAite to h-hold, i. e. visü (2274). 
These infinitives are of different kinds, some of them resembling a comple- 
mentary infinitive, others a gerund or gerundive construction, the supine in 
-tü (-sü), &c., &c. 


THE ORDINARY USE OF THE INFINITIVE. 


au. The infinitive is ordinarily used either as object or as subject of a 
ver 


(A.) THE INFINITIVE AS OBJECT. 
THE COMPLEMENTARY INFINITIVE. 


2168. The present infinitive is often used to com- 
plete the meaning of certain kinds of verbs which imply 


another action of the same subject : as, 


pró Pompéió &mori possum, Fum. 2,15, 3. 7 could die the death for 
Pompey (1495). quid habés dicere? Bald. 33, what have you to say? scire 
volébat, V1, 131. Ae wanted to know. hoc facere débés, A457. 7, you 
ouzht to do this, Caesar Rhénum transire décréverat, 4, 17, 1, Caesar had 
resulted to cross the Rhine. fuga salütem petere contendérunt, 3. 15, 2, 
they tried to save themselves by fight. num negare audés? C. 1, 8, do vou 
dire deny it? vereor dicere, T. Andr. 323, / am afraid fo tell) num du- 
bitis id facere ? C. 1, 13, do vou hesitate fo do that? m&türat ab urbe pro- 
ficisci. 1, 7. 1. Ae makes haste to leave Rome. Diviciácus Caesarem obsecráre 
coepit, I, 20. t. Zreiciieus bezan to entreat Caesar. Dolabella iniüriam 
facere persevérat, Quint. 3), Dolabella persists in doing wrens. illi pecü- 
niam pollicéri nón désistunt, 6, 2,1, these people did not stop offering money. 
diem édicti obire negléxit, /'%. 3. 20, Ae fatled to keep the day named in the 
edict. irásci amicis nón temere soleo, 7%. 8, 16, / am not aft (o cet fro 
voked with friends without just cause. ili r&gibus pàárére didicerant, PA. 
3. 9, the men of old were trained to bow the knee to sings (1615). dextram 
cohibére mementd, J. 5,71, remember that you keep hands off. 
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4169. The verbs or verbal expressions which are supplemented by an 
infinitive are chiefly such as mean can, will or wish, ought, resolve, endeavour, 
dare, fear, hesitate, hasten, begin, continuc, cease, nevlect, am wont, learn, know 
how, remember, forget, seem. ‘The infinitive in this combination contains the 
leading idea. For the occasional use of the perfect infinitive with some of 
these verbs, see 2223. 

Some of the commonest of these verbs are possum, qued, nequed; voló, 
nóló, mals, cupid, studed; débed; cógitó, meditor, statuó. cdnstitud, 
décernd, pard; cónor, nitor, contendó; auded; vereor; cunctor, 
dubitó, festinó, mátüró, instituó, coepi, incipió, pergó, persevérd, 
désind, désistd, omittó, superseded, neglegd, nón cüró ; soled, adsué- 
sos cónsuéscó; discó, sció, nescid, recordor, memini, obliviscor; 
videor. 


2170. The infinitive is also used with many verbal expressions equivalent to the 
above verbs, such as habeó in animó, cónsilium est, certum est, paratus 
sum, &c., &c., or with parátus alone, adsuéfactus, &c., &c. Furthermore, in 
poetry and late prose, the place of many of the above verbs is often taken by livelier or 
resher synonymes, such as valeó for possum, from Lucretius on, arded, burn, 
for voló, cupid, or absiste, fuge, parce, &c., for nÓli (1584), &c., &c. 


2171. A predicate noun used in the construction of the comple- 
mentary infinitive, is put in the nominative: as, 

Aelius Stóicus esse voluit, Sr. 206, Ae/rus wanted to be a Stoic. esse 
quam vidéri bonus málébat, S. C. 54, 6, Ae chose to be good rather than seem 


THE ACCUSATIVE WITH THE INFINITIVE. 


2172. A very common form of a dependent sentence is that known 
as the Accusative with the Infinitive. 

Thus, of the two coordinate sentences scid: ioc&ris tü nunc, Pl. Afest. 
1081, / know: you are sesting now, the second may be put in a dependent 
form, the two sentences blending into one: scid iocári t& nunc, / £wot you 
to be jesting now. 


2173. The subject of an infinitive is put in the 
accusative. 


Thus, in eum vident, /Aev see Aim, eum is the object of vident (1134). 
If sedére is added, eum vident sedére, J”. 5. 107, they see Aime sit, or they see 
that he is sitting, eum is at the same time the object of vident and the sub- 
ject of sed@re. But the accusative by degrees becoming detached from the 
main verb, and closely interlocked with the infinitive, the combination is ex- 
tended to cases where the main verb is intransitive or passive. 


2174. A predicate noun referring to a subject accusative is itself 
put in the accusative : as, 


t& esse arbitror puerum probum, Pl .Vost. 949, 7 think you are @ 
^ev. n&minem vivum capi patiuntur, 5, 35, 5, ‘Aey do nof allow a rd 
be made prisoner aétve (2195). 
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VERBS OF PERCEIVING, KNOWING, THINKING, AND 
SAYING. 


2175. The accusative with the infinitive is used 
with active verbs or verbal expressions of perceiving, 
knowing, thinking, and saying: as, 


patére tua cónsilia nón sentis? C.1, 1, you don't feel that your plots are 
all out? huic filium scis esse? T. Hau. 181, you are aware that this man 
&asa son? Pompéids cónsédisse terrae mótü audivimus, Sen. VQ. 6, 1, 
1, we have heard that Pompei has been swallowed up by an earthquake, 63 A. D., 
17 years before its utter destruction. saepe audivi inter ós atque offam 
multa intervenire posse, Cato in Gell. 13, 18 (17), 1, 7 Aave often heard 
‘"swixt cup and lip there's many a slip. dicit montem ab hostibus tenéri, 
I, 22, 2, he says the Aill is held by the enemy. dixtin düdum illam dixisse, 
s& expectáre filium? T. Hec. 451, did 5t you say a while ago the woman said 
that she was looking for her son? 

Some of the commonest of these verbs are: (a.) audid, animadvertd, 
sentió, vided. (4.) accipid, intellegd, sció, nescid. (c.) arbitror, cén- 
sed, cógitó, crédd, existimó, memini, opinor, putó, recorder, suspicor. 
(d.) adfirmó, 415, démónstró, dicd, disputd, doced, fateor, nürró, negó. 
nüntió, ostendó, prómittó, scribo, significó, spEró, tradd. (¢.) rümor 
est, nón mé fugit, certus sum, nón nescius sum, &c., &c. Also occasion- 
ally verbs used in the sense of think or say, as mittÓ, send word, and substantives 
or pronouns expressing a thought or judgement. 

2176. The accusative with the infinitive is sometimes introduced by a neuter pro- 
noun, or by sic or ita: as, illud negadbis, té dé ré iüdic&tàá iüdicávisse ?v. 
2, 81, will you deny this, that you sate in judgement on a matter that was already 
decided? sic accépimus, nüllum bellum fuisse, V. 5, 5, we have deen told 
this, that there was not any war, Sometimes by an ablative with dE: as, d® hdc 
Verri dicitur, habére eum perbona toreumata, I”. 4, 38, about this man 
report is made to Verres that he had some choice bits of embossed work. 

2177. (1.) Passive verbs of this class are commonly used personally in 
the third person of the present system, with the subject, and the predicate 
noun, if used, in the nominative: as, 


hi centum págós habére dicuntur, 4, 1, 4, these people are said to have 
a hundred cantons. nülla iam existimantur esse iüdicia, V. a. ^r. 43, 
there ave. thought to be no courts of law any longer. póns prope effectus 
nüntiabátur, Caes. C. 1, 62, 3, the bridge was reported fo be well-nigh done. 

2178. Such personal passives are much more common in the writers of Cicero's 

day than in old Latin. Particularly so arguó, audió. cógnóscó, comperió, 
concédó, défendó, démónstró, dicó, doced, excüsó, existimó, invenid, 
Indico. liberó, memoró, negó, nüntió, ostendd, postuló, putó, reperid, 
trádó. 

2179. (2.) With the first or second person the personal construction is rare : as, 
uod nds bene &misse iüdicáti sumus, 4//. 1, 11, 6, that we are thought to 
ave made a good bargain. cum inveniüáre improbissimàá ratióne esse 

praedatus, V. 4, 3, when you prove to have been robbing most abominably. But 
with videor, seem, the personal construction is the rule in all three persons, and ia 
the perfect system as well as the present. 
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2180. (3.) In the perfect svstem, and also usually in the gerundive con- 

ruction (2246), verbs of tiis ciass are commonly impersonal: as, 

traditum est Homerum caecum fuisse, 77). 5 114, the tradition 4. 
iat Homer gas bon f. ub tyrannus est, ibl dicendum est nüllam esse 
r m püblicam, A^. 3.43. wucreter (aere £5 an absolute riuer, there We must 
ma. ntlaiu there ts no COMMON ae’, 

2181. (4.) With some verbs of this class, the impersonal construction is preferred 
even in the present system, Thus, commonly intellegitur, i is understood, as 
i.p rsonal ; r«-ularlv in classical Latin creditur; with a dative in Cicero and Caer 
dicitur, nüntiatur. ‘he impcrsonals cernitur, fertur, memorátur, pródi- 
tur, videtur, are rare. 

2182. ‘Tine personal construction is sometimes extended to other verbs or verbal 
expressions, especialy in poetry: as. colligor. O. «f. 2, 6, 61, / am inferred, for 
colligitur. noónnüllis magistratüs veniébant in suspiciónem nós dé- 
morati esse, l.entulus in Zum. 12, 15, 5, the magistrates were suspected by some 
of having deiayed us (1401). 

2183. With verbs of thinking and saying the subject accusative is some- 
times omitted. 


(a.) Oftenest thus mé nós, té vós, or sé: as, stulté fécisse fateor, i.e. 
mé, Pl. P. 1015, 7 emen J ve acted like a fool. cónfitére vénisse, i. e. tE, AA. 
Gt, confess vou came. quae imperarentur facere dixérunt, i. e. sé, 2, 32, 5. 
they said they would do cs ordered (2221). Often the future without esse: 
as, refráctürós carcerem minàbantur, i.c. sé, L. 6, 17, 6, they tAreatened to 
break the pail ofen, (6.) Less frequently an accusative of is: as, oblitum 
crédidi, i. c. eum, 7». 9, 2, 1, J imagined he had forgotten. Such omissions 
are common in old Latin, Ciccro, Caesar, Livy, and in poctry. 


2184. When the accusative is not expressed, a predicate noun is sometimes 
put in the nominative, chicfly in poetry. in imitation of a Greek idiom: as, 

phasélus ille quem vidétis, hospités, ait fuisse nivium celerrimus, 
Cat. 4,1, te cfftter yon see yonder, friends, says she was once the ffeetest of 
the flee... uxor invicti Iovis esse nescis, HH. 3. 27, 73. thou Anowwest not thou 
art the bride of the uncongquer:hl^ Jove. Similarly with verbs of emotion 
(2187) : as, gaudent esse rogatae, 0). 44. 1, 345, they are glad fo have been 
as£el. gaudent perfüsi sanguine fratrum, V. G. 2, 510, they're glad te 
have been imbued with brothers! Mood. 


VERBS OF ACCUSING. 


2185. The verhs of accusing, argué and insimuló, take the accusative 
with the infinitive like verbs of saving: as. 

civis ROmiAn5s necitGs esse arguo, / . 5. 149. mv accusation is that Ko. 
mins have en »7+ 1, occidisse patrem Sex Róscius arguitur, A4. 37. 
Boc Ius ie chino 8 nU the murder cf Ati father. insimul&re coep&runt 
Epicratem litteras pühlicas corrüpisse, J. 2, 60, they began te accuse Ep 
crates of havin. tuis fie! records ef state. 


VERBS OF [TopPixG, PROMISING, AND THREATENING, 


2186. The accusative with the f.ture infinitive is used with verbs of 
hoping, promisisse db arcaietbau: aes 
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id sés& effectürós spérábant, 7, 26, 2, they hoped to curry it out. pol- 
Yicentur sésé ei déditürós, 5, 20, 2, /hey volunteer to surrender to him. But 
sometimes the present infinitive alone: see 2236. 


VERBS OF EMOTION. 


2187. The accusative with the infinitive is sometimes used with 
verbs of joy, grief, surprise, or wonder : as, 


venire tü mé gaudes, Pl. 2.184, thou art glad /'m come. dolui pácem 
repudiari, Marc 14, 7 felt sorry peace was rejected. These verbs often have 
the construction with quod, or in old Latin with quia (1851). 


2188. Some of the commonest of these verbs are doled, gauded, laetor, 
miror, &c., &c.; and from Cicero on, angor, indignor, liged, sollicitd. 


VERBS OF DESIRE. 


2189. (1.) The accusative with the infinitive is commonly used 
with voló (m4l6, nolo). and cupio, when the subject of the infinitive 
is not the same as that of the verb: as. 


Catilinam perire volui, /’4. 8, 15, / wished Catiline to die. maluit ho- 
minés peccáre quam deds, b’. 2, 22, he wanted men fo sin rather than gods. 
té tud frui virtüte cupimus, Zr. 331, we wish you to reap the benefit of your 
high character. 


2190. (2.) Even when the subjects denote the same person, the accusa- 
tive is sometimes used with the infinitive : as, 

€mori m& màálim, Pl «fs. 810. mori mé málim, T. Eu. 66, 7 'd rather 
dice. magnuficé voló mé virós summos accipere, Pl /’s. 167, / 'm going 
(o entertain some hichborn ventlemen in style Oftenest when the infinitive 
in esse, vidéri, putári, or dici: as, cupid mé esse clémentem, cupid mé 
nón dissolütum vid&ri, (. 1, 4, / wish fo Pav the man of mercy, and yet 4 
do not wish to seem over lax, Rarely thus with désideró, ndld, optó, and 
studeó, and in Sallust with properó. 


2191. For the perfect active with these verbs, see 2228 ; for the perfect passive, 
2220. 


2192. voló, màáló, and cupid are often coordinated with the subjunctive of 
desre (1707). voló and màló often have the subjunctive with ut, particularly in 
old Latin (1950). 


2193. Verbs of resolving sometimes take the accusative with the infinitive: as, 
certum offirmüre est viam mé, T. Acc. 4:4, / am resolved. to hold the way. 
So, from Cicero cn, sometimes cénseó, décernd, and sentió, in the exceptional 
sense of voló or iubeo, 77:54 it best: as, velle et cénsére eds ab armis dis- 
cédere, S. /. 21, 4, that they wished and thought it best for those people to give up 
fichting. 


2194. The acensative with the infinitive is sometimes used with verbs of demand- 
ing: as, hau postuló equidem méd in lectó accumbere, Hl. Sr. 488, / 
cant evpecfi nit [tosta c ts ouch, hic postu!at sé absolvi? P. 3, 138, 
fons this man as® to le acquitted? Similarly with 616 and praecipió in late 
writers. 
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2195. The accusative with the infinitive is sometimes found with suaded and 
persuaded in Terence, Lucretius, and Vergil, and with precor in Ovid and late 


prose 


VERBS OF ACCOMPLISHING. 


2196. Verbs of accomplishing rarely have the accusative with the infinitive: as, 
talis órátór&s vidéri facit, qualis ipsi sé vidéri volunt, Zr. 142, of deliv. 
ery, it makes orators afpear just as they wish to appear themselves. Oftenest in 
poetry. In prose usually the subjunctive with ut (1951). 


VERBS OF TEACHING AND TRAINING. 


2197. The verbs of teaching and training, doced and adsu@facid, may 
take an accusative of a substantive and an infinitive expressing the thing 
taught: as, 

quin etiam tondére filiás suds docuit, 7D. 5, 58, why more than that, he 
actually taught kis own daughters to shave, of Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse. 
equós eddem remanére vestigió adsuéfécérunt, 4, 2, 3, thcy have their 
horses trained to stand stock-still (1608). Compare 1169. 


VERBS OF BIDDING AND FORBIDDING AND OF 
ALLOWING. 


2198. The accusative with the infinitive is used with iubed and 
veto, sind and patior: as, 


milités ex oppidd exire iussit, 2, 33, 1, Ae ordered the soldiers fo go out 
of the town. pontem iubet rescindi, 1, 7, 2, Je orders the bridge torn up. 
léx peregrinum vetat in mürum ascendere, DO. 2, 100, i£ is against the 
laxo for a foreigner to get up on thc wall, castra vallé müniri vetuit, Caes. 
C. 1, 41, 4, Ae gave orders that the camp should not be fortified with a palisade. 
vinum ad sé inportdri nón sinunt, 4. 2, 6. zine (Acy will not allow to be 
brought into their country. Ciccro is the first to use vetó thus. Other con- 
structions also occur with these words: see 1708, 1950, 1953, &c. 


2199. The person ordered or forbidden is often omitted, when stress is laid on 
the action merely, or when the person is obvious from the context: as, castra 
münire iubet, i. c. milités, 2. 5,6. Ae gives orders fo construct a camp. ius- 
sérunt prónüntiare, i.c. tribtinds et centuridnés, s, 33, 3, they gave orders 
tu filinm. idemque iussérunt simulacrum Iovis facere maius, i.e. 
con sulés, C. 3, 20, and they furthermore gave directions to make a statue of Jupiter, 
a bigeer onc. 


2200. iubed is sometimes coordinated. with the subjunctive, especially in old 
Latin (1708). Sometimes it has the subjunctive with ut, especially in resolves of the 
people. 


2201. In the passive. iubed, vetó, and sind are used personally, the accusative 
of the person ordered or forbidden là cominz nominative: as, iubentur scribere 
exercitum, L. 3, a^, :. they are ordered to raise an army. NOl&nil mürbs 
adire vetiti, L. 21, rca. fe men of IN Pa woe not allowed to go to the walls. bic 
accüsare eum nón est situs, Sos. oz fi man was not allowed to accuse him. 
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2202. imperó often has the accusative with a passive or deponent infinitive, or 

with fieri: as, praesentem pecüniam solvi imperavi, Att. 2, 4,1, 1 have 
” given orders for ready money to be paid. Rarely with an active infinitive parallel 
with a passive: as, eó partem návium cor.venire commedtumque com- 
portári imperat, Caes. C. 3, 42, 2, Ae orders part of the vessels to rendczvous there, 
and grain to be brought. In the passive, a personal imperor occurs, like iubeor 
(2201): as, in lautumiás dédfici imperantur, V. 5, 68, orders are given for 
them to be taken to the quarries. See also 1950. permittó has sometimes the 
accusative with the infinitive fromTacitus on, usually the subjunctive with ut (1950). 


2203. The verbs of hindering, prohibeó and impedió, sometimes have the 
accusative with the infinitive: as, barbari nostrós navibus égredi prchibé- 
bant, 4, 24, 1, the savages undertook to prevent our people from disembarking, 
The infinitive used with prohibed is usually passive or deponent. quid est igitur 
quod mé impediat ea quae probabilia mihl videantur sequi? Of: 8, 
what is there then to hinder me from following what seems to me to be probable? See 
also 1960 and 1977. 


Tue INFINITIVE AS A SUBSTANTIVE ACCUSATIVE. 


2204. The accusative with the infinitive, or the infinitive alone, 
regarded as a neuter substantive, may be used as the object of a verb, 
or in apposition with the object: as, 

(a.) leporem gustáre fas nón putant, 5, 12, 6, fastiny hare they count a 
sin. erráre malum dücimus, Of 1, 18, going astray we hold a bad thing. 
(^.) ad id quod instituisti, órátórum genera distinguere aetátibus, istam 
diligentiam esse accommodatam putó, Zr. 74, / think your accurate schol- 
arship is just the thing for your. projected task — classifying public speakers 
chronologically. 

2205. The infinitive as a substantive is rarely preceded by the preposition inter 
in late prose: as, multum interest inter dare et accipere, Sen. Ben. s. 10. 2, 


there i5 a vast difference between‘ give! and ‘take.’ Cicero has it thus once ina 
translation (Fin. 2, 43). In poetry praeter is thus used rarely. 


2206. In poetrv, the infinitive 1s used as a substantive object with such verbs as 
dd, reddó, adimó, perdó : as, hic veréri perdidit, Pl. B. 158, this youth has 
Jost his sense of shame. 


(B) THe INFINITIVE AS SUBJECT. 


2207. The accusative with the infinitive, or the in- 
finitive alone, present or perfect, may be used as the 
subject of a verb, in apposition with the subject, or as 
a predicate nominative: as, 

(1.) mendácem memorem esse oportére, Quintil. 4. 2, 91, (haf a /rar 
Should havea zoo0d memory, (6.) sequitur illud, caedem senatum iüdicásse 
contra rem püblicam esse factam, .V//. 12, next comes this point, that the 
je nate adgudyed the homicide an offence against the state. (c) exitus fuit ór&- 


tiónis, sibl nüllam cum his amicitiam esse posse. 4,8, 1, the end of the 
speech was that he could not have any friends with these people. 
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2208. The infinitive is used as the subject (a.) with impersonal 
verbs, (4.) with est, putatur, habetur, &c., and an abstract substan- 
tive, a genitive, or a neuter adjective in the predicate. 


2209. (22 Some cf the commonest impersonal verbs are apparet, decet, 
expedit, licet, lubet, oportet, praestat, pudet, r&fert. so in classical 
Latin, attinet, condücit, cónstat, dédecet, exsistit, fallit, interest. iuvat. 
liquet, obest, paenitet, patet, pertinet, placet, displicet, pródes8t, which 

are used as live verbs by Lucretius and Sallust also. Similarly in Plautus and Terence 
ortasse. 


2210. The infinitive is occasionally used as a subject with verbs other than the 
above (2209): as, nón cadit invidére in sapientem, 7D. 3, 21, enzy does nat 
square with our ideas of a sage. carére hoc significat, egére ed quod 
habére velis, 7D. 1, 88, cared means not having wt you would like to have. 


2211. (4.) Some of the commonest abstracts used thus with est are fama, fas 
and nefas, fidés, iis, laus, opus, mós, tempus. From Cicero on, opinid and 
róverbium. In Plautus, audacia, cónfidentia, miseria, negótium, sce- 
us, &c. For genitives, sce 1237. Neuter adjectives are such as aequum, ini- 
quum, cónsentàneum, crédibile, incrédibile, manifestum, necesse, 
par, réctum, &c., &c. 


2212. The accusative is not expressed when it is indefinite, you, a s», 
a person, anybody, frequently also when it is implied in some other case in 
the sentence: as, 


nón tam praeclárum est scire Latiné quam turpe nescire, Ar. 140. 
atts not so creditable to be a. Latin scholar as tt ts disreputable not fo be. mihl 
inter virtütés grammatici habébitur aliqua nescire, Quintil 1, 8, 21, ;» 
my eyes it will be one merit in a classical scholar not to be omniscient. tempori 
cédere semper sapientis est habitum, /am. 4, 9, 2, dvwing to the inevitable 
has always Passed as a. mark of wisdom. peccare licet némini, Pur. 20, no 
man ts at liberty to sin, An indefinite hominem. aliquem, or té, is rare: as, 
illa laus est, liberós hominem &ducáre, Pl. 2/G. 703, it is a crown of glory 
for a man a family to rear. 


2213. (1.) A predicate noun referring to the unexpressed indefinite sub. 
ject of the infinitive is put in the accusative : as, 


nón esse cupidum pecünia est, ndn esse emücem vectigal est, con- 
tentum véró suis rébus esse maximae sunt divitiae, Zur. $1, for a man 
not fo have desires, is money dew, not fo be eager to buy i5 an income; Put to be 
satisfied with what vou have ws the greatest Possible wecalth. A plural predicate 
is rare: as, esset egregium domesticis esse contentds, O. 22, /4/ would it 
asrand thing for peaple to be satisfied with home examples. 


2214. (2.) When the subject of the infinitive is implied in a dative, a 
predicate noun may also be in the dative . as, 


mihl neglegenti esse nón licet. ^7. t, 17, 6, i? will not do for me to ik 
careless, With a ditive and licet, however, the predicate is sometimes in the 
accusative : as, quod si civi Romáàno licet esse Gáditánum, 72/5. 29, we» 
ifa Nom in dated. fo I a Grlttiniur Regularly so, when the subject is 
Indefinite an} not cs pressed (2212) : as, haec. praescripta servantem licet 
magnifice vivere, O/. 1, 92, a. man who heids to these rules may dive a mobi 
life. 
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2215. The infinitive, used as a substantive in the nominative or accusative 
somctimes has a neuter attribute. 

Chiefly thus ipsum, hoc ipsum, tótum hoc: as, ipsum Latin£& loqui 
est in magna laude ponendum, 7r. 140, just the mere ability of talking good 
Latin ids ^o be accounted highly creditable. Rarcly a possessive, meum, tuum: 
as, ita tuom cónfertó amare né tibi sit probrd, Pl. Cur. 23, so shape thy 
wooing that it be to thee no shame. 


THE INFINITIVE OF EXCLAMATION. 


2216. The infinitive alone, or the accusative with the infinitive, is 
sometimes used in exclamations of surprise, incredulity, disapproval, 
or lamentation: as, 

nón pudére, T. PA. 233, not be ashamed. sedére tdtds diés in villa, 
Alt 12, 44. 2, sitting round whole days and days al the country place. at t& 
Rómae nón fore, 4//. 5. 20,7, only to think you won't be in Rome. hoc 
posteris memoriae traditum iri, l.. 3. 67. 1, fo think this will be passed down 
to generations vet unborn, Often with a -ne, transferred from the unex- 
pressed verb on which the infinitive depends (1503): as, téne hoc, Acci, 
dicere, tali pridentia praeditum, (n. 84, what? you fo say this, Accs, with 
your sound sense. The exclamatory infinitive is chiefly confined to Plautus, 
Terence, and Cicero. 


THE INFINITIVE OF INTIMATION. 
2217. This infinitive has already been spoken of ; see 1535-1539. 


THE TENSES OF THE INFINITIVE. 


2218. The present infinitive represents action as go- 
ing on, the perfect as completed, and the future as not 
yet begun, at the time of the action of the verb to 
which the infinitive is attached. 


The forms of the infinitive are commonly and conveniently called tenses, 
though this designation is not strictly applicable. 


THE PRESENT TENSE. 


2219. In itself, the present infinitive denotes action merely as 
going on, without any reference to time. With some verbs, however, 
which look to the future, the present relates to action in the immediate 
future. With verbs of perceiving. knowing, thinking, and saying, it 
denotes action as going cn at the time of the verb: as, 
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(2.) facinus est vincire civem Rómiánum, P. 5, 170, i£ is a crime te 
puta Roman in irons. (5.) audire cupid, Cuec. 33, / am eager to hear. 
Antium mé recipere cógitó a. d. v Nón. Mii., 4/f. 2, 9, 4, / am meditat- 
ing going back to Antium the third of May. (c.) erráre eds dicunt, 5, 41, 5. 
they say those people are mistaken. tempus dixI esse, T. Hec. 687, / saut it 
was time. dicé&s tibl Siculós esse amicos? +”. 2, 155, oi// you say the Sici- 
tans are friends of yours ? 


2220. The present infinitive is sometimes used with memini. recordor, 
memoriá teneó, and with some analugous expressions, such as accÉpimus, 
fertur, &c., to represent merely the occurrence of action really completed, 
without indicating its completion : as, 


memini ad mé té scribere, 2. 38, / remember your writing tome. me- 
ministis fieri senátüs cónsultum, J/ur. 51, you remember a decree of the 
senate being passed. sed ego idem recordor longé omnibus anteferre 
Démosthenem, O. 23, and vet / remember putting Demosthenes far above 
everybody else. hanc accépimus agrós et nemora peragyare, KA. 24. we 
have heard of this soddess's scouring fields and groves. Q. Maximum acc®- 
pimus facile céldre, tac€ére, Off. 1, 108, we have heard of Fabius’s ready 
cleverness in keeping dark and holding his tongue. But the perfect is used 
when the action is to be distinctly marked as completed: as, meministis m£ 
ita distribuisse causam, A4. 122, you remember that I arranged the case 
thus. Sometimes prescut and perfect are united: as, Helené capere arma 
fertur, nec frátrés érubuisse deds, Prop. 3, 14. 19 (4, 15, 19), Helen is said 
fo fly to arms, and not to have blushed in presence of her brother gods. Here 
capere relates to the same completed action as the more exact Érubuisse. 


2221. With verbs of saying, used in the narrower sense of promising, the 
present infinitive sometimes stands for the future (2236): as, 


crás mane argentum mihl miles dare sé dixit, T. P/. 531, the seldier 
spoke of Paying me the money carly in the morning. mé aibat accersere, 
Pl. Z5. 1118, Je said he'd fetch me (2186). quae imperürentur facere 
dixérunt, 2, 32, 5, cy azreed to do what was commanded. 


2222. The present infinitive dependent on a past tense of d&bed, rtet, 
ossum, often requires the English perfect infinitive in translation: as, quid enim 
acere poterámus ? /'is. 13, for what else could we have done? See, however, 

14953. For the infinitive perfect, see 2230. 


Tug PERFECT TENSE, 


2223. (1.) The perfect active infinitive sometimes serves as a comple- 
ment of débeó, voló, possum, Xc. (2168): as, 


tametsi statim vicisse débed, tamen dé med iüre dEcEdam, FA. 75, 
thoush [am entitied to come off 7 icforicus at once, yet. Z will tearte my right; 
compare vici, 7 o» victorious, 1008. nil vetitum f&cisse volet, J. 14, 18 
nothing forbidden will he wish fo have dene; compare féci, J am guilty. 
ila potuit didicisse ? Mz. 2. 51, frem what source could he have all that 
information (quired ? bellum quod possumus ante hiemem perfécises, 
L. 37, 19, 5, the var which we can have ended up before winter. 
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2224. (2.) In prohibitions, the perfect active infinitive often serves as a 
complement of ndld or vold (2168). 


Thus, in old Latin, nólitó dévellisse, Pl. Poe». 872, do not have had it 
plucked. Particularly so when dependent on né velit or né vellet, in legal 
style: as, nÉ quis convénisse sacrórum causá velit, L 39, 14, 8, /&at no- 
body may presume to have binded with others for the observance of the mysteries. 
BACAS * VIR * NEQVIS * ADIESE * VELET, CIL. I, 196, 7, inscription of 186 
B. C, that no male should presume to have had resort to the Bacchants (765; 48). 
né quid €misse velit insciente domind, Cato, RA. 5, 4, Ae must not venture to 
have bought anything without Ais master's knowledge, of a head farm-steward. 


2225. In poetry of the Augustan age, the complementary perfect infinitive active 
is sometimes dependent on a verb of will or effort, such as cüró, labbrd, tendó : as, 
tendentés opácó Pélion inposuisse Olympó, H. 3, 4, 51, on shadowy Olym- 
pus striving Pelion to have piled. 


2226. Any past tense of the indicative, when made dependent on 
a verb of perceiving, knowing, thinking, or saying, is represented by 
the perfect infinitive. 


Thus, in Theophrastus scribit Cimónem hospit&lem fuisse : ita enim 
vilicis imper&visse, ut omnia praebérentur, or. 2, 64, Theophrastus says 
tn Ais book that Cimon was the soul of hospitality: he had directed his stewards 
fo furnish everything required ; the fuisse represents erat or fuit, and the 
imperáüvisse may represent imperáübat, imperávit, or perhaps imperáve- 
rat, of direct discourse. praecó dixisse prónüntiat, V. 2, 75, the citer 
groclaims * speaking finished’ (1605). 


2227. The perfect infinitive passive with fuisse denotes a past resulting 
state: as, 


dicó Mithrid&ti cdpiis omnibus rébus Orn&tüs atque instrictas 
fuisse, urbemque obsessam esse, //. 20, / must tell you that Mithridates's 
troops were completely armed and equipped, and that the town was under siege. 
Here Srndtds fuisse represents órnátae erant (1615), and obsessam esse 
represents obsidébátur (1595). 


2228 (1.) The perfect active infinitive is sometimes used with ndld oi 
voló, especially in poetry, when the subject of the infinitive is not the same 
as that of the verb (2189): as, 


hanc té ad céterás virtiités adiécisse velim, L. 30, 14, 6, / only wish 
you had this good quality added to the rest. 


2229. (2.) vol3 often has an emphatic perfect passive infinitive, usually 
without esse (2230) ; less frequently cupid and rarely ndld: as, 


factum voló, Il. A. 405. 445. 685. / want ft done, i e. D will. illós moni- 
tds etiam atque etiam voló, C. 2, 27, / want these people cautioned over and 
over. Particularly common in Cicero, not in Caesar or Sallust. Also with 
impersonal infinitives (1479) : as, obliviscere illum adversárió tuó voluisse 
cónsultum, 4(//. 16, 166, 10, you must forget that the man wanted your enemy 
Provided for. 
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2230. The perfect infinitive passive or deponent, commonly without esse, is 
often used in Plautus, Ter. n... and Cicero, by assimilation with past tenses of veris 
of propriety, such as aequum est, convenit, decet, and Oportet: as, nón 
oportuit relictas, ‘I. //au. 247, thy snoudd n't have been left. t& Iovi com- 

recatam oportuit, Pl. ./». 735, you snoudd have saul your prayers to Ls 
Che perfect active is les comin in : a», Cavisse oportuit, Pl. 2». 944, you should 
have been upon your guard. For volo, cupio, nóló, sce 2229. 


2231. The perfect :rfin.tive of completed action is very common with such expres 
‘ions as satis est, satis habeo, iuvat, melius est, paenitet, &c., also with 
verbs of emotion, such à» gauded, &c.: as, ME quoque iuvat ad finem belli 
Pünici pervénisse, L. 11, 1, 1, / am delighted myscíf to have reached the end cf 
the Punic war. Oftentimes, however, in verse, the use of the perfect is partly due to 
the metre, 


THE FuTuRE TENSE. 


2232. The future infinitive is only used as a representative of the indica 
tive, and not as a substantive. 


2233. For the future infinitive active or passive, a circumlocution with 
fore or futürum esse with ut and the subjunctive present or imperfect is 
often used. This construction is necessary when the verb has no future 
participle or supine: as, 


spér6 fore ut contingat id ndbis, 77D. 1, 82, 7 hope we may be so fortu- 
*/'". clamabant fore ut ipsi sé di ulciscerentur, V. 4, 87, they cricd 
eut (hat the sods would avense themselves. 


2234. fore with the perfect participle of a passive or deponent, represents the 
future perfect of. direct discourse: ax, débellatum mox fore r€ébantur, L. 23, 
13, 0, cacy thouend the war would soon be over. 


2235. (1.) The future infinitive is commonly used with itr3, minor, 
polliceor, prómittó, and spéro, especially when the leading verb and the 
intinitive have the same subject: as, 


iüravit sé nisi victórem in castra nón reversürum, Caes. C. 3, 87. ¢. 
he vitare Je would not come back to eamp except as a victor. quod s& factirds 
m-nabantur, (aes. (C. 2, 13, 4, 021 42 they threatened they would do. obsides 
datürós polliciti sunt, 4, 27, 1, (tev volunteered to give hostages. 


2236. (2.) A Jooser present infinitive is sometimes used with the above verbs, es- 
peeku tl. in oll Latin, gener dls witheut a subiect accusative. Thus with ifr’ by Cat» 
and lactus, and with minor, /ro-^ript. with threats, by Lucretius. Similarly dare 
pollicentur, 1.0, 7, v o rfe cv. reliquós déterréri spériins, Caes. C. 3%. 
yos that the ros! wore sare. spéró nostram amicitiam nón eg€re tes- 
tibus, /^ rn. 2, 2. / ?rusf our fricinlétih nee é« no witnesses. AS sum has no 
future intinitive, the present of this verb is necessarily used: as, tótfus Galliae s€sé 
pori p 095€ spérant, 1, 5, S, («y Aufe to be able to get the contrel of the 
of Gaid. 


— eee 
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THE GERUNDIVE AND GERUND. 


2237. ‘The gerundive is a verbal adjective (899). "The ger- 
und is a neuter verbal substantive, used only in the oblique 
cases of the singular. Both gerundives and gerunds express, in 
a noun form, the uncompleted action of the verb. 


2238. Gerundives and gerunds, like the English verbal in -ing, 
were originally neither active nor passive (288), but might stand for 
either an active or a passive. In time a prevailing passive meaning 
grew up in the gerundive, and a prevailing active meaning in the 
gerund. 


A gerund may be followed by the same case as its verb; but for the 
gerund of verbs of transitive use, see 2242, 2255, 2259, 2265. 


2239. Both gerundives and gerunds are modified like verbs, by adverbe, 
not by adjectives. 


(1.) THE GERUNDIVE CONSTRUCTION. 


2240. The gerundive expresses, in an adjective 
form, the uncompleted action of a verb of transitive 
use exerted on a substantive cbject. the substantive 
standing in the case required by the context, and the 
gerundive agreeing with it. 

In this construction, which is called the gerundive construction, 


the substantive and gerundive blend together in sense like the parts of 
a compound. 


male gerendd negdtid in aere aliénd vacillant, €. 2, 21, er fa bad 
Aucinessonanaging they are staygcering under debts. studium agri colendi, 
CM. 39. the occupation of land-tilling. vir regendae réi püblicae scientis- 
simus, VO. 1, 214, a man of great experience in state managing. 


(2.) THE GrnuNp». 


2241. The gerund expresses, in a substantive form, 
the uncompleted action of a verb which has no direct 
object. 


ars vivendi, Fin. t. 42, the art of living. nón est locus ad tergiver- 
santum, .//. 7, 1, 4, fis no time for shill-[-shall-ling. sum défessus quae- 
ritandó, Pl. ^f». tory, 7 "m all worn out with hunting. s& experiendd 
didicisse, Ta. 1, 11, Ze Aad learned by experience. 
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2242. Gerunds of verbs of transitive use are exceptionally found 
with a substantive object (2255, 2259. 2265), and regularly with 
neuter pronouns and neuter plural adjectives to avoid ambiguity 
(1106). See also 2247. 


agendi aliquid discendique causa, Fi. 5, 54, for the sake of doing or 
learning something. faciendi aliquid vel nón facicadi véra ratid, Plin. £f. 
6, 27, 4, the true ground for doing or not domga thing. artem sé trüdere 
véra ac falsa diiüdicandi, VO. 2,157, that ke passed along the art of dis- 
tinguishing between the true and the false. regendi cüncta onus, Ta. 1, 11, 
the burden of governing the world. 


CASES OF GERUNDS AND GERUNDIVES. 


NOMINATIVE. 


2243. The nominative of the gerundive construc- 
tion, as the subject of sum, denotes action which is to 
be done. 


The combination acquires the meaning of obligation or propriety, and 
this meaning also passes over to the accusative with esse. The person who 
has the action to do is put in the dative of the possessor (T2165). Instead 
of the dative, the ablative with ab is sometimes used, particularly where the 
dative would be ambiguous. 


tibl haec cüra suscipienda est, V. 4. 69, the undertaking of this care ex 
asts for you, i.e. you must undertake this charge. Caesari omnia tind tem- 
pore erant agenda: véxillum própónendum, signum tub& dandum, ab 
opere revocandi milités, aciés instruenda, milités cohortandi, signum 
dandum, 2, 20, 1, /or Caesar. (here was evervthing to be done at the same me 
ment: the standard te be raised, bucle call groen, soldiers summoned in from 
their work, line of battle to be formed, soldiers harangued, stenal given for en- 
gagement, quaerenda pecünia primum est: virtüs post nummós, H. £. 
I, 1, 53, there ts money-making to be the first aim: character second to dollars. 
adeundus mihl illic est homé, Pl. A. 1298, / must draw near this fellow. 
Caesar statuit sibi Rh&num esse tránseundum, 4, 16, 1, Caesar made up 
his mind that he must cross the Rhine. ego istum iuvenem domi tenen- 
dum cénseé, I.. 21, 3. 6, for my purt, 4 think that young man ought to be kept 
athome. €i ego à m& referendam grütiam nón putem? Plane. 78, should 
J. not think that FL ought to shoso my gratitude to him? quid & me amplius 
dicendum putatis? J”. 3, Go, what more d^ you think that I need say? 


2244. fruendus, fungendus. potiundus, ütendus, véscendus, are also 
used in this construction, chietlv in the oblique cases; in the nominative 
the impersonal construction (2246) is usual. These verbs sometimes have a 
transitive use in old Latin (1380). 

nón paranda nóbis sdlum ea, sed fruenda etiam est, Fin. 1, 3, thal 
tsa thins which we must not only obtain, but enjoy as well, of wisdom. nec 
tamen est potiunda tibi, O. o. 751, se ie wot to be won by thee. Examples 
of the oblique cases in this use are cited below. 
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The Gerundive and Gerund. (2245-2249. 


2245. habed with the gerundive, as an equivalent of est mihl, est tibl, 
&c. (2243), is sometimes found, chiefly in late writers and particularly in 
Tacitus: as, 


multi habent in praediis, quibus frümentum aut vinum aliudve 
quid désit, inportandum, Varro, AA. I, 16, 2, many on whose estates corn or 
wine or something else is lacking, have to bring if in. multum interest 
utrumne dé fürtó dicendum habeas an dé civibus trucidatis, Ta. D. 37, 
it makes a great difference whether you have to feat about a theft or about the 
murder of Romans. si nunc primum statuendum habérémus, Ta. 14, 44, 
if. we had to decide the point to-day for the first time. 


2246. The neuter of verbs of intransitive use takes the imper- 
sonal construction with est. Verbs ordinarily transitive also take 
the impersonal construction when used without an object. 


nunc est bibendum, I. i, 37, 1, now drinking exists, i.e. no we must drink, 
inambulandumst, Pl. 4s. 682, / must be moving on. ego amplius délibe- 
randum cénsed, T. PA. 457, / opine there must be more pondering. linguae 
moderandumst mihl, Pl. Cu. 486, / must check my tongue. omne animal 
cónfitendum est esse mortüle, DMV. 3, 32, if must be admitted that every 
living thing is destined to die. nÉmó umquam sapiéns próditóri créden- 
dum putdvit, V. 1, 38, no wise man ever held that a traitor was to be trusted. 


2247. The impersonal construction with an object in the accusative, is 
ol |-fashioned and rare. 


canés paucós habendum, Varro, AX. 1, 21, one should keep but few dogs. 
aeternás quoniam poenás in morte timendumst, Lucr. 1, 111, since pun- 
isÁA ment eterne they have in death to fear. This construction occurs oftenest 
in Lucretius and Varro; once in Plautus, a few times in Cicero for special 
reasons, and here and there in later writers. Not in Caesar or Horace. 


2248. The gerundive sometimes acquires, in itself, the meaning of 
obligation or propriety, which it properly has only when combined 
with sum, and becomes a mere adjective, used in any case. 


fórmá expetendàá liberalem virginem, Pl. Per. 521, a freeborn maid o, 
shafe delectable, L. Brütó, principe huius maximé cónservandi generis 
et nóminis, /'. 5. 11, Brutus, the first of this most highly cherished house and 
name. huic timendd hosti obvius fui, L. 21, 41, 4, / met this dreadful foe. 
Athénis, multa visenda habentis, l.. 45, 27, 1 1, Athens, which contains many 
sights worth a visit. For volvendus &c., see 288. 


2249. The attributive gerundive (2248). particularly with a negative, 
in- privative, or vix, may denote possibility, like the verbal in -bilis: as, 


labórés nón fugiendds, fin. 2, 118, /necitiMe labours. Polybius, haud- 
quaquam spernendus auctor, l. 3o. 45. 5. P'ofybius, sn authority by no 
means despicable. infandum, régina, iubés renovüre dolórem, V. 2. 3, thom 
bidst me, queen, rehearse hat ioe unsteakatle, vix erat crédendum, 5, 28, 1, 
st wus hardly credible. praedicabile aliquid et glóriandum ac prae s& 
ferendum, TD. 5, 49. something laudable and vauntable and displayabMe as 
well. 
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2250-2252.| Sentences: Nouns of the Verb. 





ACCUSATIVE. 


2250. (1.) The accusative of the gerundive construction is 
used with locoó and condüco, with suscipió, habeó, and 
cur6, and with verbs of giving or assigning. 

With the verbs of giving or assigning (such as dé, trádó, committé, at- 
tribud, dividó, relinquó, permittó, d&notó), the emphasis often gravitate: - 
vowards the substantive, and the gerundive, as an explanatory appendage, 
acquires the meaning of purpose. So in Plautus with the verbs of asking 
(rogó and petó); in Cicero with posco. 


(4. caedundum condüxi ego illum :: tum optumumst locEs efferen. 
dum, Pl. «dud. 567, Z engayed. him for killing: : then you'd better contract fa 
his funeral (1709). signum conlocandum cónsulés locivérunt, Car. “ 20, 
the consuls let out the ervctiny of the statue, redemptor qui columnam 
condüxerat faciendam, Dy. 2, 47, the contractor who had undertaken the mak 
iny of that pillar. vellem suscépissés iuvenem regendum, 4/#. 10, 6, 2, / 
wish you had undertaken training the young man. aedem habuit tuendam, 
V. 1, 130, he had the looking after the temple. agrum dé nostrd patre colen- 
dum habébat, T. PA. 364, Ae had the tilling of a farm from my father. 


(6.) COIRAVIT - BASILICAM : CALECANDAM, CIL. I, 1166, he swferimtended 
the town hall Mastering. pontem faciendum cfrat, 1, 13, 1, he attends loc 
óridze's being made, i. e. has it made. cdnsulibus sen&tus rem püblicam 
défendendam dedit, 74. 8, 15. the senate entrusted the defence of the state te 
the consuls. agrds plébi colendós dedit, AP. 3, 16, ke gave lands to the 
common people to till. Antigonus Eumenem propinquis sepeliendum 
trádidit, N. 18, 13. 4. Antigonus delivered Eumenes to his Linsfolk to be buried 
attribuit nés trucidandOs, C. 4, 13, ws he handed over to be slaughtered 
sauciós milités cürandós dividit patribus, L. 2, 47, 12, £e apportioned the 
wounded. soldiers among the senators to cure. haec porcis comedenda 
relinqués, lI. FL. 1,7, 19, vou ‘Ul leave them to the pigs to cat. civia Róminbe 
trucidandós dénotavit, /7. 7, he specified Romans for slaughter. 


(c.) quae ütenda vasa semper vicini rogant, Pl. 4s. 96, traps that 
the neishbours are always asking the use of. artoptam ex proxumó fiter- 
dam petó, Pl. 4:/. 400, 7 'm going for the use of a breadpan from next deer. 

2251. When such a verb is passive, the accusative becomes nominative. 


simulácrum Dlànae tollendum locáütur, V. 4, 76, the moving of the 
stitue of Diana ts let out dilaceranda feris dabor dlitibusque 
Unt. 64. 152. 7 shall be given a prey for beasts and birds to tear. triditique 
fétialibus Caudium diicendi, L.9, 10, 2, «nd they were delivered to the fetal 


to he taken to Caudium. 


2252. (2.) The accusative of the gerundive construction or 
gerund is used with a preposition, usually ad. If the verb is 
of transitive use, the gerundive is proper, not the gerund (2240). 

This construction is used with verbs (including verbs of hindering), with 
substantives generally to denote purpose. and with adjectives which have the 
meaning of capable, fit, cacy, useful, &e., Ee. 
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The Gerundive and Gerund. [ 2253-2255. 





(a.) hic in noxidst, ille ad dicendam causam adest, T. 7A. 266, when 
A's in trouble, B turns up to make excuses for him. ad pácem petendam ad 
Hannibalem vénit, L. 21, 13, 1, Ae is come to Hannibal to sue for peace. ad 
eas rés cónficiendás Orgetorix déligitur, 1, 3, 3, Urs: lortx ts chosen to do 
this. dant s& ad lidendum, fi. 5, 42. they devote themselves to playing. 
palis Rómànós ad insequendum tardábat, 7. 26, 2, a morass hindered th. 
Romans from pursuit. ut pedités ad transeundum impedirentur, Caes. C. 
1, 62, 2, so that the infantry were hampered in crossing. (6.) causa ad obiür- 

dum, T. Azdr. 150, a reason for finding fault. spat.um simdmus ad 
cógitandum, /7#. 4, V, let tes tuke time for thousht. alter occás:ónem sibl 
ad occupandam Asiam oblátam esse arbitrütur, //. 4, the other thinks a 
chance i5 grven him for seizing all Asia. (c.) homo nón aptissimus ad 
iocandum, DV. 2, 46, a man not very well fitted to be a joker. nimis - 
doctus illest ad male faciendum, I]. E. 378, foo well the fellow’s trained at 
playing tricks. üt&bütur ed cibó qui esset facillimus ad concoquendum, 
Fin. 2, 64, he made use of the sort of food which was easiest to digest. 


2253. Other prepositions are sometimes used: as, inter, in old Latin, 
Vergil, Livy, and later writers; ob, once in Ennius, rarely in Cicero and 
Sallust; in very rarely, but even in Cicero; ante (Vergil, Livy), circá 
(post-A ugustan), propter (Varro, Val. Max.), all rare. 


mdrés sé inter lidendum d&tegunt, Quintil. 1, 3, 12, character discovers 
itself during play. ob rem iüdicandam pecüniam accipere, V. 2, 78, fo 
fake money for passing judgement on a case. 


DATIVE. 


2254. The dative of the gerundive construction is used 
with adjectives, verbs, and phrases of ability, attention, and 
adaptation, with titles of office, and with comitia, e/ection. 


This construction is not very common in classical Latin, where few verbs 
and substantives take it instead of the usual ad and the accusative (2252). 
In old Latin, it is also joined to adjectives and participles; in Cicero it is 
thus used only with accommodátus. From Livy on, the construction 
becomes a very favourite one. Caesar has it only as below and 3, 4, 1. 

talis iactandis tuae sunt cdnsuétae manüs, Pl. Vid. 33, your hands «i: 
used to throwinc dice. optumum operi faciundó, Pl. A. 757, most sustable fo» 
carrying on his trade. praeesse agró colendo, Ad. 50, fo su^erintend farm 
managing. cum diés vénisset rogatidni ferendae, 4//. 1, 14. 5, when (6. 
day came for proposing the iil. hibernis oppugnandis hunc esse dictum 
diem, 5, 27, 5, that this was the cay set for attacking the winter quarti, 
cónsul plácandis dis habendóque diléctf dat operam, L. 22, 2, t, the «cv 
sul devotes himself fo protitiating the gods and raising troops. Démosthenés 
cürátor müris reficiendis fuit, OG. 19, Demosthenes unis commissioner for 
repairing the walls.  iviri réi püblicae cónstituendae, I.. Aft. 120, a 
commission of three for reorganizing the slate. comitia collégae subrogancó 
habuit, L. 2, 8, 3, Ae Aeld an election for appointing a colleague. 


2255. In the dative, a transitive gerund with an object in the accusative is found 
four times in Plautus; in Ovid, Livy, an.] Vitruvius once each. 
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2256-2259.| Sentences: Nouns of the Vero. 





2256. Late writers sometimes use the dative of the gerundive construc 
tion instead of a final clause (196011: as, 


subdücit ex acié legiónem faciendis castris, Ta. 2, 21, he withdraws a 
{ vion from the fic lo 6i a4 cam?.. nidum mollibus plü&mis cÓnsternunt 
tepéfaciendis óvis. simul né dürus sit infantibus pullis, Plin. Z7. 10,92, 
Licy dine tee nest wita soft feathers to warm the eggs, and aso to prevent it from 
being uncomfortaóce to (heir youns brood. 


2257. The dative of the gerund is used chiefly by old and late writers, 
and is confined in the best prose to a few special phrases. 


ósculandó meliust pausam fieri, Pl. A. 1205, ‘ts better that a stop be ful 
to kissing. th nec solvendó eras, /°%. 2, 4, vou were neuter solvent. SC- ARE, 
i. e. scribendó arfuérunt, CIL. I, 196, 2, there were present when the document 
cus fut in writing. quod scribendó adfuisti, Fass. 15, 6, 2, decause you 
were present at the writins. 


GENITIVE. 


2258. (1.) The genitive of the gerundive construction or 
gerund is used with substantives or adjectives. 


(4.) tacendi tempus est, Pl. Zeen. 741, s "s. time to be stall. spts 
potiundi oppidi, ^, 7. 2. ^?e Zvfe of overpowering the town (2244). summa 
d.tficultas navigandi, 3, 12, 5. ‘he zreqtest difficulty in sailing. proelii com- 
m.ttendi signum dedit, 2. 21. 3. Ze sive the signal for beginning the battle. 
exempló eórum cladés fuit ut Marsi mitterent Orütórés pácis petendae, 
l.. a 48, 18, £n dete irn iis a qrmnneg to the Maursiuns to send envoys (9 
suc for fPeiwe. sive navés d&iciendi operis essent missae, 4, 17, 10, or if 
vessels for breaking wow tre wor €: Ad been sent, Particularly with causa, 
gratia, or rarely ergó (1257). to denote purpose: as, frümentandi causa, 
4. 12. 0, fer foray. vitandae suspiciónis causa, C. 1, 19, fo avoid smi- 
^n in. müneris fungendi gratia, A'7*. 1, 27, for the sale of doing one's duty. 
illiusce sacri coercendi ergó. Cato, AA. 159, because of thinning out yon 


AIC rose. 


(^) quam cupida eram hic redeundi, T. Hee. 91, how eager [wis te 
(surno Gore, homine perito definiendi, Off. 3, 60, a matr accomplished in 
svi distin. ois. perpessus est omnia potius quam cónsciós 
délendae tyrannidis indicaret, 77D. 2. 52, /c stood out aguinst the worst 


MCI 6t nen cem iy suo eortezenores in the ecerthro of the tyranny, insu&tus 
návigandi. 5. O0. 3 seve £5 sain. studiósus audiendi, N. 15, 3, 2,08 
(NO otters nescia tolerandi, Ta. 3. 1, Amorant whit patience was. 


nandi pavidus, la. // z. 11. atre 7 fo scm. With adjectives, the gerun- 
dive construction is not tound in. Piautus and Terence, and the gerund not in 
Plautus. l'erence has the cerund with cupidus, Cato with studi&sus. The 


construction is ot slow growth betore Tacitus, who greatly developed it. 


2259. In the genitive, a transitive gerund with an object in the accusa- 
tive is rare except in. Piautas : ordinarily the gerundive is used (2240). 
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t& d&früdandi causa, Pl. A/en. 687, for the purpose of cheating you. cupi- 
dus té audiendi, 0. 2, 16, eager to hear you. summa &lüdendi occásióst 
mihi nunc senés, T. PA. 585, / 've now a splendid chance the graybeurds 
of el/udingy. né sui liberandi (2200) atque ulciscendi Rómàánós occá- 
siónem dimittant, 5, 55, 2, that they should not let slip the chance of freeins 
themselves and taking vengeance on the Romans. signum colligendi vasa 
dedit, L. 24, 16, 14, Ae gave the signal to pack their things. 


2260. nostri, vostri (or vestri), and sui, being singular in form (649) 
have often a singular gerundive. 


nón tam sui cónservandi quam tuórum cónsiliórum reprimendórum 
causá profügérunt. C. 1, 7, they fled, not so much to protect themselves as to 
crush your féin$. N€nisse tempus ulciscendi sui, Ses/. 28, that the time wis 
come for them (o revenge themselves. vestri adhortandi causa, L. 21, 41, 1, 
Jor the purpose of encouraging you. 


2261. Sometimes another genitive appears beside the genitive of the 
gerund, each perhaps dependent on the main word. This use is found in 
old Latin, Lucretius, Varro, and here and there in Cicero, as well as in late 
Latin. 


nóminandi istórum tibl erit cdpia, Pl. Cup. 852, you will have a chance 
£o name them. poenarum solvendi tempus, Lucr. 5, 1225, the time of £z 
ing penalties. exemplórum Eligendi potestás, 7r. 2, 5, a chance of picking 
out examples. lücis tuendi cópiam, Pl. Cup. 1008, a chance to look upon the 
light. 


2262. (2.) The genitive of the gerundive construction is used 
predicatively with sum. 


régium imperium, quod initid cónservandae libertátis fuerat, S. C. 
6, 7, the authority of the Ring, which had originally served to uphold freedom. 
cétera in xi! minuendi sümptüs sunt limentatidnisque fünebris. Zer. 2, 
59, the rest of the contents of the Twelve Tables are conducive to the abating of 
extravagance and keening at funeraés. concordiam órdinum, quam dis- 
solvendae tribüniciae potestátis rentur esse, L. 5, 3, 5, the wnion of the 
classes, which they believe serves to break down the power of the tribunes. This 
use is not common. It is found rarely in Sallust and Cicero; chiefly in 
Livy. 


2263. The genitive of the gerundive construction, without a substantive 
ot adjective (2253) or the verb sum (2262), is occasionally used to denote 
purpose : as, 


quae ille cépit légum ac libertütis subvortundae, S. Fr. Pil. 10, 
wich he begin in order to overthrow freedom and the lhrws, of civil war. 
finum vinciri iubet, magis üsurpandi iüris quam quia ünius culpa foret, 
Ta A. 4,25, he ordered one into irons, more to vindicate his authority than be- 
cause an inditdual was to blame. This use cccurs very rarely in Sallust, 
chiefly in Tacitus and late Latin. Once in Terence with the gerund. 


2264. Tacitus has the genitive of the gerundive construction two or three times 
with a jedicial verb (128^) to denote the charg:: as. occupan tae réf püblicae 
argui nón poterant, Ta. 6, 10, they could not be charged w.ti an attempt om the 
throne. 
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ABLATIVE. 


2265. In the ablative a transitive gerund with a substantive object is not 
unconimon. 


fratrem laudandóO, Leg. 1, 1, in. quoting your brother. largE partiendd 
prae lam, L. 21, 5, 5. ^y o lavish distrióution of the spoil. This use is par- 
ticularly common in Livy. Not in Caesar. 


2266. (1.) The ablative of the gerundive construction or 
gerund denotes means, less often cause, rarely manner and cir 
cumstances, or time, or respect. 


Means: Caesar dandó sublevandd igndscundéd, Cató nihil largiundó 
glóriam adeptus est, 5. C. 54, 5, Caesar gained reputation by giving, helriny. 
and pardoning, Cato by lavishing no gifts. opprimi sustentandd ac prdla- 
tandó nülló pactd potest. C. 4, 6, i4 cannot bc crushed by pitience and procra:- 
tuatien. Livy has this ablative with the adjective contentus (1377): nec 
iam possidendis püblicis agris contentós esse, 6, 14. 11, that they were 
no longer satisfied uuth the occuration of the public lands. Cause: aggerundá 
curvom aqua, Pl. Cus 124, bewed with water carrying. flendo iduli 
rubent ocelli, Cat. 3, 18, wih weeping red and swollen are her cyne. anncr 
and circumstances: rare in old Latin and Cicero: not in Caesar: bellum 
ambulandó cénfécérunt, Caclius in Fam. 8, 15, t, Chev strolled through the 
war. Senex vincendó factus, L. 30, 28. 6, swaturin; in victories. ime: 
cum plausum med nómine recitandó dedissent, /f// 4, 1,6, when they had 
applauded on the reading of my name. partibus dividendis ipsi regio EvEnit, 
L. 25. 30. 6. af the distribution, the district fell to him. espect: Latine 
loquendó cuivis erat par, Zr. 128, in Ass use of Latin he was a match for 
anybody. 


2267. (2.) The ablative of the gerundive construction or 
gerund is also accompanied by a preposition, ab, dé, in, or 
ex ; rarely by pro. 


nüllum tempus illi umquam vacábat aut & scribendo aut & cogi- 
tandó, /'r. 272, he never Aid any time free from writing or dem thinking. 
quod verbum ductum est à nimis intuendó fortünam alterius, 7D. 3 
20, a word which is deried from ‘looking too closely at’ another's ty, of 
the word invidia. cónsilium illud d& occlüdendis aedibus, T. Ew. 784. 
Ur idea about birring up tie house. nihil dé caus& discendi praecipiunt. 
DO. 2, 1^0. thoy sive no instruction about studyiny up a case. vostra Sratid in 
“= incipiunda, T. 74. 224, veur remarks when we started in with this affair. 
Africani in r& gerunda celeritàtem, F’. 5, 25, -ifricanus’s stoifiness im ext- 
cufon, vix ex gratulandó éminébam. Pl. Cap. 504, 7 brely got my hed 
ace tow consratuciions. quae virtüs ex prévidendd est Sta 
prüdentia. Ze. 1. 60. a virtue cehich from * forcseeing! is called foresig!t. 
pro liberanda amica. Pl. zr. 426, for setting free a leman. prb ope fe- 
renda, I.. 23, 28. Ul. casted of yoins to the rescue. In this use ab is not found 
in Plautus or Terence, nor pró in Terence. cum is found in Quintilian, 
super once in Horace, then iu. Tacitus, sine once in Varro. 
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2268. With a comparative expression, the ablative of the gerundive is found 
once: nüllum officium referendà grátiá magis necessárium est, Of. 1, 
47, no obligation is more binding than the returning of a favour. ‘The gerundive 
construction in the ablative of separation (1302) is tound rarely in Livy and Pliny 
the younzer; Livy has also the gerund: as, Verminam absistere sequendó 
coégit, L. 29, 33. 8, Ae forced Vermina to abandon his pursuit. 





THE SUPINE. 


2269. The supine is a verbal substantive. The form in -um is an 
accusative. The form in -ü is used sometimes as a dative, sometimes 
as an ablative. 


THE SUPINE IN -um. 


2270. The supine in -um denotes purpose with verbs of 
motion (1166) : as, 

abiit piscátum, Pl. A. 898, he's cone a fishing. neu noctü irem obam- 
bulátum, l'l. 7ré. 315, sot (o go a prowling by night, legióne ind frümen- 
tátum missa, 4, 32, 1, orte levion being sent a. foraging. sessum it praetor, 
DN. 3, 74, the f actor i5 going to take his seat. spectátum veniunt, veniunt 
spectentur ut ipsae, O. 44. 1, 99, they come to see and che for to be secu 
This use is very common in Plautus and Terence, less common in Cicero and 
Caesar. It is found not infrequently in Sallust and particularly in Livy; 
sporadically in the Augustan poets. In late prose it 1s almost confined to 
archaistic writing. In classical Latin, purpose is more commonly expressed 
by the subjunctive with ut or a relative pronoun, or by a gerundive or gerund 
with ad or causá. See also 2164. 


2271. The most common supines in -um are cubitum, dormitum, érep- 
tum, frümentátum, grátulátum, nüntiátum, oppugnátum, Orütum, pàás- 
tum, perditum, petitum, salütütum, sessum, supplicátum. ‘They are 
found chiefly with e6 and venió. nüptum is also common with dó, collocó, 
&c., and supines arc occasionally found with other verbs implying motion. 


2272. The supine in -um may be followed by the same construction as its 
verb: as, 


(a.) Accusative: deds salüt&tum atque uxórem modo intró dévortor 
domum, Pl. .57. 534. / '/ Just turn in home to greet my gods and my wise. 
lég&tds ad Caesarem mittunt rogütum auxilium, 1, 11, 2, they send envoys 
fo Caesar to ber aid. oppugnátum patriam nostram veniunt, I.. 21, 41, 13, 
they come to assail our country. Classical writers generally avoid this use of 
the accusative. (4.) Dative: servitum tibi m& abdücitó, Pl. Ps 520, /ake 
me auxi y (o slave for you. nón ego Griis servitum mátribus ibd, V. 2, 736. 
not J shall go (o be the serf of Grecian dames, (c.) Subordinate clause: légati 
veni£bant: Aedui questum quod Haridés finés eórum popularentur, 
1, 37, 1, envoys came: the Aeduans to complain * because the Harudians were 
laying their country waste’ (1853). légatds ad Caesarem misérunt órátum 
né sé in hostium numero düceret, 6, 32. t. /Aey sent envoys to Caesar lo bey 
that he would not regard them in the light of enemies. 
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2273. The supine in -um followed by iri forms the future passive infini- 
tive: as, 

eum exceptum iri putó, 47. 7, 22, 1, / think that there is a going to caf- 
ture him, i.e. that he ts going lo be captured. Here iri is used impersonally 
and eum is the object of exceptum. This infinitive Is found hait a dozen 
times in old Latin, often in Cicero, rarely in other writers; not in the 
Augustan poets. For the common periphrasis, see 2233. 


THE SUPINE IN -ü. 


2274. The supine in -ü is used with fas, nefüs, and adjec- 
tives, chiefly of such meaning as easy, good, pleasant, strange, or 
their opposites. 


Only a few supines in -ü are found; the commonest are auditü, 
cógnitü, dictü, factü, inventü, memoratü, nati, visi. 


si hoc fas est dictü, 77). 5, 53, of Aeaven allows us fo say so. difficile 
dictü est dé singulis, fm. 1, 7, 2, st is hard to say in the case LZ sd ih adi 5. 
quaerunt quoJ optimum factü sit, J’ 1, 68, they ask what the best thing is 
(o do. quid est tam iocundum cógnitü atque auditü ? LO. 1, 31, wut 
pleasure is er eater to mind and ear? poinebrae mollissimae tact, Z.V. 2, 
142, the eyelids are very soft to the touch. With such adjectives the dative is 
commonly used (1200) ; or, particularly with facilis or difficilis, the gerun- 
dive construction with ad (2257); for the infinitive, sce 2166. The supine in 
-ü is found chietly in Cicero and Livy. Very rare in old Latin, Sallust, 
Caesar (who has only factü and natd), and the poets. From the elder Pliny 
and Tacitus on, it gets commoner. 


2275. The supine in -ü sometimes introduces a subordinate sentence, 
but it is never used with an object in the accusative. 


quoivis facile scitü est quam fuerim miser, T. ec. 296, anybody can 
eacily understand how unhapry / wes. incrédibile memor&tü est quam 
facile coaluerint, S. (C. 6, 2. i /s an incredible tale how readily they grew into 
one. vidétis nefas esse dictü miseram fuisse talem senectütem, CM. 13. 
you see that tt were a sin (o say that an old age like his was unhappy. 


2276. The supine in -@ is found rarely with opus est (1379), dignus and 
indignus (1392): as, 

ita dictü opus est. T. //:5. 041, thus thou must needs say. nihil dignum 
dicti adctum his cdnsulibus, l. 4. 30, 4. nethine werth mentioniue wu 
done this war. For dignus with qui and the subjunctive, see 1819; for 
opus est with the infinitive, 2211. 

2277. In Plautus and Cato, the supine in -Ü is very rarely used like an ablative of 
separation (1302): as, nunc opsonatü reded. PI. Men. 288, / "m just back 
from catering. primus cubitü surgat, postrémus cubi^um eat, Cato, AF. 5. 
5, bet him be first to get up from bed and last to gu to bed. Statius imitates this use in 
Ach. M, 119. 
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THE PARTICIPLE. 


2278. The participle is a verbal adjective. Like the adjec- 
tive, it is inflected to agree with its substantive. Like the verb, 
it may be modified by an adverb, it is active or passive, and it 
expresses action as continuing, completed, or future. It may 
also be followed by the same case as its verb. 


TIME OF THE PARTICIPLE. 


2279. (1.) The time to which the participle refers is indicated by 
the verb of the sentence. 


aér effluéns hüc et illüc ventós efficit, DW. 2, 101, the air by streaming 
to and fro produces winds. convéni hodié adveniéns quendam, T. Eu. 234, 
/ met amanas / was coming to-duy.  manüs tendentés vitam Orübant, L. 
44. 42,4, with hands outstretched they beyyved their lives. Croesus Halyn 
penetráns magnam pervertet opum vim, oracle in Zrv. 2, 115, Croesus, 
when Jfalys he shall cross, will overthrow a mighty realm. benignitatem 
tuam mihl expertd praedicds, Pl. Merc. 289, thou vauntest to me who're 
proved thy courtesy. cénsecfitus id quod animé próposuerat, receptui 
cani iussit, 7, 47, 1, Aaving accomplished what ke had designed, he gave orders 
to sound the retreat. Dionysius Syrücüsis expulsus Corinthi puerds 
doc&bat, 7D. 3, 27, after his expulsion from Syracuse, Dionysius kept school 
at Corinth. légáti dixérunt s€ r& déliberata ad Caesarem reversürós, 
4,9, 1, the envoys said that they would come back to Caesar after they had 
thought the matter over. 


2280. (2.) The perfect participle of deponents is sometimes used with 
past tenses or their equivalents to denote incomplete contemporaneous 
action. So occasionally a perfect passive. 


(a.) Metellum esse rati portàs clausére, S. /. 69, 1. supposing that it 
was Metellus, they closed their gates. güvisus illós retinéri iussit, 4. 13, 6. 
wif pleasure he gave orders for their detention. persuüádent Rauracis ut: 
eodem üsi cónsilió proficiscantur, 1, 5, 4, /Acy coaxed the Nauraci to adorti 
the sme plan and go. sÓlátus iussit sapientem püscere barbam, H. S. 2, 
3. 35. consvling me he bade me grow a philosophic beard. This use is found in 
old Latin and in Cicero very rarely. Sallust and Caesar use a few verbs 
thus. It is not uncommon in the Augustan poets and Livy. In late writers, 
especially Tacitus, it is frequent. (^.) servum sub furcá caesum medió 
&gerat circó, L. 2, 36, 1, Ae Aad driven a. slave round, flogeed under the fork, 
rivht in the circus. With this compare servus per circum, cum virgis 
caederetur, furcam feréns ductus est, Diz. 1, 55, a slave with the fork on 
kis neck was driven through the circus, flogged with rods the while (1372). But 
she perfect passive has its ordinary force (2279) in verberibus caesum t& 
in pistrinum dédam, T. Andr. 199, / '// give you a flogging and then pul you 
14 the mill. 


2281. For the perfect participle with forms of sum and fui, see 1608, 
1609; for the conative present participle, 2301; reflexive, 1482. 
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THE ATTRIBUTIVE PARTICIPLE. 


2282. The present or perfect participle is often used as an 
adjective to express a permanent condition: as, 


ücrem Orütórem, incénsum et agentem et canórum fori strepitus 
désiderat, Br. 317, the noisy forum requires an impetuous Speaker, inspired aud 
dramatic and sonorous.  L. Abuccius, homo adprim€ doctus, Varro, AK. 
3, 2. 17, Aduccius, an eminently learned man. alii fac&ti, flórentés etiam et 
Srnati, O. 20, vthers are brilliant, even bright and elegant. id tibl reniintid 
futürum ut sis sciéns, T. 44»4r. 908, / give you notice this will happen, that 
you may be prepared. 


2283. The future participle is found as an adjective in the Augustan 
poets and in late writers. Ciccro, however, has futfirus in this use with 
rés and a few other words, and has ventürus once. 

dà münsüram urbem, V. 3, 85. grant a city that shall abide. firmus 
pariés et düratürus, Ta. D. 22, a strong and durable wall. signa osten- 
duntur 4 dis rérum futüráàrum, JW. 2, 12, signs of future events are disclosed 
by the gods. For the future participle with forms of sum, see 1633. 


2284. Many participles have become complete adjectives, and as 
such are capable of composition or comparison, or take the case re- 
quired by an adjective. 


(a.) nómen invicti imper&tdris, V. 4, 82, the invincible generals name. 
pürus et insóns si vivó, H. S. 1, 6, 69. pure and guiltless if I leve (749). 
(6.) solütus ven&ficae scientióris carmine, H. Zfod. 5, 71, freed by some 
craftier witch’s charm. homo Éruditissimus, Verrés, V. 4, 126, Verres, 
most accomplishet vf men. (c.) tibi sum oboediéns, Pl. AG. 806, 7 'm your 
obedient (1200). t& confidd ea factürum quae mihl intelleges maxime 
esse accommodata, um. 3, 3, 2, / feel confident that you will do what you 
shill feel most aSpropriate to my interests (1201). For the genitive with such 
participles, see 1266. 


2285. A perf ct participle in agreement with a substantive often 
contains the leading idea, and may be translated like an abstract sub- 
stantive with a genitive d pendent. The nominative is rarely thus 
used. The present participle in this use is rare, the futur. late. 


This construction expresses the completed action of the verb in pre 
cisely the same way that the gerundive canstruction (2240) expresses uncom- 
pleted action. 


(a.) Joined with substantives: iniüriae retentórum equitum Róm&- 
nórum, 3, 10. 2, the outraves of Roman knights detained, i. e. in the detention of 
Roman knights. servati cónsulis decus, I.. 21, 46, 10, the credit of saving 
the consul, male administratae próvinciae urgébatur, Ta. 6, 29, Ae wes 
charged with maladministration of lis province. 6 quid solütis est beatius 
cüris? Cat. 31,7, 0/4 what is sweeter than the putting off of care? 

(6.) Joined with prepositions: ab condita urbe ad liber&tam, L. 1, 6, 
3 from the foundation of the city to the liberation thereof. post nits ho- 
minés improbissimus, Ar. 224, the greatest reprobate since the creat of mas 
ante civitatem datam, Arch. 9, before the gift of the citisemship. 
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(6) Tn the Eee ve ne ae sarees Be hostium 
21, ie enemy's 
ath wate oe m PET EAE 


2286. This use of the participle, is not common before 
OMM HM f. d pum Asunto ies i pene 
sitions. Very rare in Caesar, recie Cicero, who, however, uses it 

ith a few prepositions. ‘In old (not in Terence), it 


Tue SunsTANTIVE PARTICIPLE. 
2287. Participles sometimes become substantives, especially the 


your daughter's alive. d& déménsd sud, T. Ph. 
Ren orum iig TD. 4, 7, we will hold to our 
e Adeeb, not adjectives, are commonly used to qualify 


ferien pice used as substantives: examples, see t. The 
masculine singular is rarely used as a substantive ; pA diee) 
and plural, is common, Deer with prepositions. 
Stay oe of the perfect participle, when used as a 
aa ne ay coneieyn ies class of persons : as, 
integrum restituantur, vincti solvantur, J c, 12, that 


scot-free, the imprisoned are set at liberty. Catilina cum. 
E d "orsa, S. C. 6o, 4, Catiline usling round (n the 
the Evocatis equàs sümit, 7, 65, 5, Ae took away the 


veterans’ horses. mes not denoting a definite class : as, missi intercipi- 
SORS men who had been sent (i.e. on a. particular occasion) are 
eut. 





iciple alone sometime the of 
panes sal a an essai (eos) aS igs 
quid fémina iit, V. 5,6, the knowledge of what a woman 
ieee craton untiltum fepente n€ quis violaretur, multitü- 
ae 4. 59.7. th iden proclamation that nobody was to 
Br renee th of their weapons, This use is found chiefly 

a ace Cicero; ets eau oc dy See 1382. 
present participle is Dax aS in the nominative and 
n , but often. tn tbe 

nica esse among the founders of a state. 

Maca, DA. ase Men ire af the ferr 
c praesentia abs t£, sed futüra. ere 8 

from. you the past or the present, but the future. 
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2291. The genitive plural of the present participle is often best trans 
lated by an English abstract : as, 

cachinnós inridentium commovébat, Zr. 216, he provoked guffaws of 
deriston, mixtós terrentium paventiumque clàmórées, L. 22, 5, 4. win. iei 


rics of exultation and terror. primó gaudentium impetü, Ta. Z. 1, 4, /x 
the first outburst of Joy. 


2292. ‘Ihe future participle is very rarely used as a substantive. 


auditürum dictüri cüra délectat, Quintil. 11, 3, 157, de/iberation on the 
fart eof one whois on the potnt of speaking attracts his prospectrve heaves, 
havé, imperator, moritüri t& salütant, Suet. C/aud. 21, emperor, all hail! 
the doomed ste thee srceting, This use is found in late writers, as in Tacitus 
and Curtius once each, and half a dozen times in Pliny the younger. Cicero 
and Sallust liave futürus thus (2283): as, abs t& futüra exspectó, Aum. 3, 
S, 1. from veu / expect the future. supplicia in post futürós composuit, 
S. Fr. Le. 0, he invented penalties for men unborn. 


THE APPOSITIVE PARTICIPLE. 


2293. The appositive participle is a loose substitute for a 
subordinate sentence introduced by a relative or by a conjunc- 
tive particle. 


2294. (1.) The appositive participle may represent a relative sen- 
tence 2 as, 


nóvi ego Epicüréós omnia sigilla venerantés, DN. 1,85. why, / knoe 
P ^oatsins cono ^ ne the kuce to ad sorts % graven images. onén mérés 
dirutós à Lysandró reficiendds ciirat, N. 9, 4, 5, Conon superintenaed the 
osos op e walls which had been destroyed by Lysander. The future 
participle is poetic and late (2283): as, servés itürum Caesarem in Britan- 
nos, lH. it, 35, ta.guard Caesar who against the Britons ts to march, 


2295. (2.) The appositive participle, representing other sen- 
tences, may express various relations: as, (a.) time. (6.) cause or 
means, (c) purpose, (4.) concession, (e.) hypothesis, (/f.) descrip- 
tion or the manner of an action, like an adverb. 


For the ablative absolute in such relations, see 1362-1374, particularly 


1307, 


(:.) Time: veheméns sum exoriéns, quom occidd vehementior, Pt 
Rint. turasecc am at my rising, when 4 set more furious still. occisus est 
à cénà rediéns, A4. o7, Ae seas murdered on his way home from a dinucr- 
far:: ünam noctem sdlarn praedónés commoriati, acc€dere incipiunt 
Syrácüsàas. I'. s. as. the Preelooters, affer turrying but one night, began to dram 
pea Nine Vhe future is late (2253): as, primum omnium virürum 
fortium itüri in proelia canunt, Ta. 6. 3, as the chief of all brave hervts 
ÉSey ins of Aum unn they are on the point of going to battle, of Hercules. 
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(o.) Cause or means: mótum exspectüns dilectum habére instituit, 
6, 1, 1, since he anticipated a rising, he determined on recruiting troops. mo- 
veor tli amicó orbütus, Z. 10, / am certainly affected at being bereaved of such 
d friend. dextrá dat& fidem futürae amicitiae sanxisse, L. 1, 1, 8, dy 
sung his ri; hind he save a fécdye of future friendship. quae contuéns 
animus accédit ad cógnitiónem deórum, DN. 2, 153, through the cortem- 
f Jatioct of these, the mind arrives ut a knowledge of the gods. The future par- 
ticiple is late: as, neque illis iddicium aut véritis, quippe eddem di& 
diversa pari certámine postulátüris, Ta. 77. 1, 32, they hud neither sound 
judgement nor since: ity, since on the same day they were to make conflicting de- 
mands with equal vehemence. 


(c.) Purpose: the future participle, commonly with a verb of motion : 
ai Clüsium vénérunt, legiónem Rómánam castraque oppugniatiri, L. 
10, 26, 7, they came to the neighbourhood of Clusium, to assail the Roman legion 
andcamp. ascendit ipse, látürus auxilium, l'lin. £f. 6, 16, 9, e went aboard 
sn person to goto (he rescue, laetó complérant litora coetü visüri Aenea- 
das, V. 5, 107, it hap^y company they'd filled the strand to see Aeneas! men. 
rediére omnés Bonóniam, rursus cónsiliütüri, Ta. 77. 2, 93. /Aey all went 
Órc& to Bologna ft a second consultation, "This use appears first in C. 
Gracchus as cited by Gellius, then once in Cicero and Sallust each, and a 
few times in the poets. From Livy on, it grows commoner. In the poets, 
Livy, and Tacitus, it is sometimes joined with a conditional idea or protasis : 
as, €greditur castris Rómánus, vallum invüsürus ni cópia pugnae 
fieret, L. 3, 60, 8, the Roman marches out of camp, proposing to assault the 
stockade unless battle were offered. 


(Z.) Concession: qui mortalis nátus condiciónem postulés immor- 
tZlium, 7D. 5, 36, thou who, though born to die, layest claim to the state of the 
deathiess. b€stiis, quibus ipsa terra fundit p&stis abundantis nihil 
laborantibus, Zi. 2, 111, the beasts, on which, though they toil not, earth fat 
shes sustenance in profusion. Often with tamen or the like accompanying 
the verb: as, ibl vehementissimé perturbátus Lentulus tamen et sig- 
num et manum suam cógnóvit, C. 5, 12, thereupon Lentulus, though thrown 
into the most extreme confusion, did yet recognise his own hand and seal. For 
quamquam and quamvis, see 1900, 1907. Ovid and Propertius sometimes 
have licet (1710): as, isque, licet caeli regióne remótós, mente deds 
adiit, O. 15, 62, Ae in the spirit to the gods drew nigh, though they are far 
away i^ heaven's domain. The future participle is rare and late. 


(e) Hypothesis: quid igitur mihl ferárum lani&tus oberit nihil sen- 
tienti? 7D. 1, 104, what Aurt soll the clawing of wild beasts do me (f / have 
no feeling ? appür&bat nón admissds prótinus Carthaginem itürós, L. 
21, 9, 4. I grew obvious that, tf not icem audience, they would go to Carthage 
ferthuith, For other examples, see 2110. For the participle with quasi or 
ut, and in late writers with tamquam or velut, see 2121. The future parti- 
ciple is rare and late. 


(.) Description or manner: haec properantés scripsimus, f/f. 4. 45, 
/ have written this hactilv, i. e. dn haste yours truly, dictátor et magister 
equitum triumphantes in urbem redi€re, I.. 2, 20, 13. the ficlator and his 
master of the horse returned to the city in triumph. incendébat haec flétü 
et pectus verberüns, Ta. 1, 25, Ae /ent fassion to his words with tears and 
beufing of his breast. vinctós aspiciunt caténis liberds suds, P. 5, 108, 
they behold their own children held in bondage. 
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(a.) cÓnstrui & ded atque aedificàri mundum facit, DN. 1, 19, he rep- 
resents the world being put together and built by the gods. (6.) poBtae impen- 
dére saxum Tantaló faciunt, 7D. 4, 35, the poets represent a rock hanging 
ovr Tantalus. Karely the participle (2295) and the infinitive are united : as, 
Polyphémum Homérus cum ariete conloquentem facit eiusque lau- 
dáre fortünas, 7. 5, 115, Homer represents Polyphemus chatting with the 
rum and his envy of the ram's estate. But the perfect infinitive active must 
be used when the action is to be distinctly marked as completed, for lack of 
a perfect active participle: as, fécit Dollibella Verrem accépisse, V. 1, 100, 
Dolabella represented Verres as having received. 
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APPENDIX. 


(A.) SOME OCCASIONAL PECULIARITIES OF 
VERBS. 


$300. In many cases where in English a verb like wish or try to havea 
thing done, can, must, or am allowed to,is used, the equivalent Latin verb is 
omitted. As this use generally extends through the entire system of the 
verb, examples of the nouns of the verb and of subordinate sentences thus 
used, are conveniently included here. 


THE CoNATIvE USE. 


2301. A verb is sometimes used to denote action proposed, 
attempted, or begun, but not necessarily carried out. This is 
called the Conative Use of the verb: as, 


ancillás d&dO, T. Her. 773, / try to give, or J offer up the servant girls. 
sine üllà dubitátióne condemnant, (/u. 7 A without a moments hesitation 
they vote (o condemn. dum id inpetrant, PI. Cap. 233, as dome as they're 
trying to get it. si placés inlacrimabilem Plütóna, II 2, 14, 5. s/owld'st 
thou the stonyhearted Pluto strive to melt. si discédas, ]. 7. 50, should you 
attempt to leave. in cüriam abiécit, quam vivus éverterat, /4/. 9o, he 
shoved the corpse into the senate house, which the man in his lifetime had done 
Ai: best to overthrew. adsurgentem régem umbóne resupinat, L. 4, 19. 5, 
wit the boss of his shield he put the king flat on his back, when he tried to 


get n. 
2302. This use is particularly common in the imperfect indicative: as, 


nostrós ingredi prohibébant. 5, 9, 6, they tried to stof our people from 
acting in. Apellés faciébat, Plin. ,V77. Praef. 26, Apelles undertook to do 
this, or an attempt of Apelless. s€dabant tumultüs sé€dandd interdum 
movébant, L. 3. 15, 7. (hey /ricd fo quell the riotings, but hy trying they started 
them once im a while afresh. num dubitas id mé imperante facere, quod 
iam tuà sponte faciébas? C. 1, 13, co you fossibly hesitate to do at my com- 
eu ur (Chat. you wanted to do, as it was, yourself? The conative use is not 
very common in old Latin, but more frequent from Cicero and Caesar on. 


2303. When the con «tive use is to be expresscd more distinctly, a form of vold 
oc cOÓnor is uscd, or a trequentative, like vénditó, try fo seli, adventd, Strive te 
come. 
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THE CAUSATIVE USE. 


2304. A verb is sometimes used to denote not what the subject actually 
does himself, but what he has another do. This is called the Causatse Use 
of the verb: as, 


animi causa mihi n&vem faciam, Pl A. 932, just for diversion I'l] buiid 
mea yacht. cum vellet sibi anulum facere, aurificem iussit vocári, JP. 
4. 56, wanting to make hima ring, he ordered a goldsmith to be called. com- 
plirés pauperés mortuds sud sümptü extulit, N. 5, 4, 3, Ae éuried a goed 
many poor dead feople at his own exfense, 1 €. had them buried. Also in the 
passive: as, tondémur, Quintil. 1, 6, 44, we vet shaved. When greater ex- 
actness is required, having a thing done may be expressed more distinctly by 
facid (1965), by cüró (2250), or by iubeo. 


THe PorENTIAL USE. 


2305. A verb is sometimes used to indicate action that can be 
done, and especially action that can be done at any time. This is 
called the Potential Use of the verb: as, 


claré oculis vided, Pl. A/G. 630, / can see distinctly. proptere& quod inter 
finés Helv&tiórum et Allobrogum Rhodanus fluit isque nSnnQllis locis 
vadó transitur, 1, 6, 2, because the Khone runs between the district of the Hel- 
wtians and Allobrogans, and the river in some places can be forded, or ts ford. 
able, Particularly with a negative: as, aperté adülantem n@ém6 nón videt. 
L. 99, an open fiatterer anybody can see throuvh. nOn facile diitidicitur 
amor vérus et fictus, Pum. 9. 16, 2, real love and pretended love cannat eir 
be fold part. ubi Crassus animadvertit, suas cSpiis nón facile didüci, 
nón cunctandum existimüvit, 3, 23, 7. whens Crassus saw that his fone 
could not easilv be drvided, he thoueht he ought to lose no time. quoniam 
prdpositum non tenuerat, Caes. C. 3, 65, 4, seeing that he had sot succeeded 
tn carrying out his plan. Sometimes this idea is expressed by the subjunc- 


tive (1554). 


THe OnricATORY Usr. 


2306. A verb is sometimes used to denote obligatory action. This is 
called the Odfigatory Use of the verb: as, 


paulisper commoráitus est, J/i/. 28, he had towait. aegra trah®bant 
corpora, V. 3, 140, they had fo drag their sickly frames along. carat patril, 
Sest 145, 7 had te keep away from the country of my birth. senitor populi 
Romani pernoctávit in püblicó, J% 4, 25. « senator of Rome was fain to sleep 
in the streets. serémus aliquid in dérelictd sol3, Zr. 16, we shall hare t$ 
soe something in an ahindoned field. erat summa inopia plbuli. aded ut 
foliis equós alerent. (aes. C. 3, 58, 3, there was an utter lack of fodder, so thal 
biey were fain to feed their horses on leaves, 
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THE PERMISSIVE USE. 


. A verb is sometimes used to denote permitted action. This is 
called the Permissive Use of the verb: as, 


Verrésne habébit domi suae candélübrum Iovis ? V. 4,71, shall Verres 
be allowed (o have at his house a candelabra of Jupiter? petit ut ipse dé e& 
statuat, 1, 19, 5, Ac asks to be allowed to sit in judgement himself on the man. 
Pisd Orávit ut manéret, Ta. 2, 81, Peso asked to be allowed to stay. 


(B.) INDIRECT DISCOURSE. 
(Oratid Obliqua.) 


2308. The speech or thought of another, quoted in his own words, 
is called Dzrect Discourse (1723). 


2309. The speech or thought of another, dependent on a 
verb of saying or thinking, is called Zndirect Discourse (1723). 


One may, of course, quote his own words or thoughts indirectly, as well 
as those of another (1726). 


2310. The verb of thinking or saying is often not distinctly 
expressed, but only implied in the context (1725). 


2311. The principles which govern the change of direct discourse into 
indirect discourse have been already set forth in the foregoing pages; but, 
for the convenience of the learner, they are here put together. 


MOOD. 
(A.) Main SENTENCES. 


2312. Declarative sentences of direct discourse are 
put in the accusative with the infinitive, and interroga- 
tive and imperative sentences of direct discourse are 
put in the subjunctive, in indirect discourse. 


(a.) For examples of declarative sentences, see 2175-2184. 
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B '' cum, cui quod opus sit ipsi veniat in 

Boe '"«. stun qui alterius bene inventis obtem- 

— ooa man who thinks out of himself wat ts 

oo ouo Aemself of the wise devices of anotiur 

respondit: its esse belli, ut qui vicis- 

.adinodum vellent imperáürent, 1, 36, 1, 4 

— cis ine right of war for the conguerors to 
ee Uo Lacy Pleased, 


- lent to main sentences (1835) may be put 


DA Mr als, 


"om ‘uisse, quem tótum Galbam in cónsiderandá 
C8 qectilsse, 47.57, that a single day intervened and 
‘ved in Studying up and arranging the case. 
rarely in Caesar, in Livy, and a few times in 


:nntroduced by certain conjunctive particles a: 
- aus c With the infinitive: as, 


*: est: ut mare ventórum vi agitüri atque tur- 
‘sum hominum séditidsérum vócibus concitàn, 
Jase as the sca ds ruffled and lossed by the mighty 
Ds bo rel u^ by the talk of agitaters, honórifi- 
-»uórum favórem ut largitióne et ambitü male 
:rtés haud spernendum. Ta. 7. 1, 17, (4a would be 
OV) and their good will, though usnal’y won by 
SNonfaunly no small gain tf honours! y come by. 
:abulàs püblicüs cénsüs cuiusque, cum interim 
;cctüri aliis atque aliis hostibus, | . 6, 27, 6, that 
ore of cach man's property throu sh making fub- 
ur time the commons lav binkrupt and at (he mercy 
* ut and quemadmodum are found with this in- 
and Tacitus; cum interim and si nón in Livy; 
'; quamquam in Livy and Tacitus; nisi forte in 
. ‘athe infinitive, see 1598. 


« ntences which are not a part of the quotation, 
‘se writer's, or which are a circumlocution equiva- 

. are marked by the indicative (1720 : »s. 
"rónés, Caeroesós, Paemüànós, qui find nómine 
'.T. arbitrári ad xt. milia, 2. 4. 10, J£ flier peche dt € 
Sra Caeroestans and Paemant ins (ho are aM cadet by 
.£ forty thousand. For other examples of such sentences, 


."4. containing the thought of another, intro- 
"ve pronoun or by causal, temporal, or other 
"sdes; take the. subjunctive. thoszh. not. ap- 
- cusative with the infinitive (17255: as, 
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numquis, quod bonus vr esset, gratids dis égit umquam ? JZ.V- 5 
$7, did anybody cucr (hang tice sods “because he was a good man? P? (1853). 
mihf loquitur nec récté quia tibl aurum reddidi et quia nón té défrau- 
daverim, Pi. &. 755, he's uftvays pitching into me because I returned you the 
mony and ‘because [did nt do you out of it ' (1856, 1853). aedem Diiovi vó- 
v.t. si ed dis hostés füdisset, L. 31, 21, 12, le vowed a temple to infernal 
Jive, if he should rout the enemy on that day.’ For other examples, see 1725, 
152, 1353, 1534, &c. 


2320. Sometimes a verb of saying or thinking is added, and is itselí 
irrationally put in the subjunctive. For examples, see 1727. . 


(2) TENSE. 
(A.) Or THE INFINITIVE. 


2321. The tenses of the infinitive follow their usual law 
(2218), representing the action as present, past, or future, from 
the speaker's point of view. 

nüntiatum est Ariovistum ad occupandum V'esontibnem conten- 
dere triduique viam à suis finibus prófécisse, 1, 58, 1, i£ wus reported thi! 
ei eu stus was pressing on (2219) fo seize Vesontio, aud that he had done a thre 
divs’ journey from his own borders (2226). fama est Gram esse in vesti- 
buld templi, I. 24, 3. 7, rumour has tt that there ts an altar in the vestibule of 
the temple (2219) lég&ti haec s& ad suds relatirds dixErunt, 4, 9, 1, “4 
envoys saul they would report this to their countrymen (2232). For other ex- 
amples, see 2175-2203; for the infinitive equivalent of the indicative imper- 
fect and pluperfect, sce 2226, 2227. 


(B.) OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 


2322. The tenses of the subjunctive follow the law of the 
sequence of tenses ; see 1745. 

The tenses are usually imperfect or pluperfect, as the verb 
introducing a quotation is usually past. 


Sócratés dicere solébat, omnés in e3 quod scirent, satis esse Elo- 
quentés, //O. 1. 63, Socrates used to maintain. that all men were doguet 
cueush in a om ir which they understood (1766). dicébam quoad metuerés, 
omnia t& prómissürum, /'4. 2. 89, / said that as long as you were afraid, 9% 
would promis crerything (1771Y.. cógnóvit Suéb3s posted quam pontem 
fieri comperissent, nüntiós in omnés partés dimisisse, 4, 19, 2, 4¢ ase” 
tained that atier the Suchins had learned of the building of the bridge, they had 
sent out messengers in ecery direction (1772). For other examples, see 17 


22 4 
1772. 


2323. But the present and perfect subjunctive are often used, especially 
when the main verb is present, or for vividness after a secondary tense. 
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Alexandrum Philippus accüsat quod largitióne benevolentiam 
Macedonum consectétur, Off. 2, 53, PAilip accuses Alexander of courting the 
favour of the Macedonians by the use of money (1746, 1853). initium quod 
huic cum mitre fuerit simultátis audistis, C/w. 17, you have heard the 
origin of the enmity which was between the defendant and his mother (1746). 
Ariovistus respondit: stipendium capere iüre belli quod victdrés 
victis imponere cónsuerint, !, 44, 1, Ariovistus answered that tt was by the 
hws of war that he took the tribute which victors were wont to lay upon the 
vanquished (17855). For other examples, sce 1746-1772. 

2324. The future of direct discourse is represented in indirect 
discourse by the imperfect, and the future perfect by the pluperfect 
subjunctive. 

sé quod é ré püblica esset factürum, L. 28, 45, 3, that Ae would do what 
should be for the interests of the stie (1766). s& nón ante coeptürum quam 
ignem in régiis castris c6nspexisset, I.. 30, 5. 5, /ha? he would not begin 
before he saw fire in the royal camp (1766, 1921). The present or perfect sub- 
junctive also is found when the main verb requires. For other examples, 
see 1746-1772. 


(3.) PRONOUN. 


2325. ego and nds, of direct discourse, are represented by 
sé in indirect discourse, and meus and noster by suus. ti 
and vOs, of direct discourse, are represented in indirect dis- 
course by ille, or. when less emphatic, by is. 

For the use of the reflexive pronoun, see 2338-2342. 


sé prius in Galliam vénisse quam populum Rómüánum, |, 44, 7, that 
he came into Gaul before the Roman nation, said Ariovistus of himself. s& & 
patribus maidribusque suis didicisse. 1, 13. 6, that they had learned from 
their fathers aud ancestors, said the Helvetians of themselves. transisse 
Rhénum s€sé non sud sponte, 1, 44. t, that he had crossed the Rhine not of 
Ais own accord, was the assertion of Ariovistus. qui nisi décédat, sésé 
illum nón pró amicó sed hoste habitürum. quod si eum interfécerit, 
multis s€sé principibus populi Rómáni gratum esse factürum, t, 44. t!, 
that unless he withdrew, he should consider him not a friend but a foe. Why, 
if. he killed him, he should do a favour to numerous leading men in the Roman 
nation. Here Ariovistus is reported as speaking to Caesar. 


CONDITIONAL PERIODS IN INDIRECT DISCOURSE. 
(A.) PROTASIS. 
2326. The protasis of every kind (2023, 2024) has the verb 
in the subjunctive in indirect discourse (2315). 


2327. The tense of the protasis is generally imperfect or 
pluperfect (2322) : as, 
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Ariovistus respondit: si ipse populS Rdm4nd nón praescriberet, 
nón oportére sésé à populó Rómánó impediri, 1, 36, 1, Ariovistus an- 
swered : if he did not dictate to the Aoman nation, no more ought the Roman 
nation to interfere with him (2026). quae si fécisset, Pomp&ium in His- 
panias itürum, Caes. C. 1, 10,3, z/ he did that, Pompey would go to the Spains 
( 20601). 


2328. But indeterminate protases (2023) are sometimes put in the 
present or perfect subjunctive in indirect discourse, even with a 
main secondary tense : as, 


Ariovistus respondit: si iterum experiri velint, s&£ parütum esse 
décertare, 1, 44, T, Ariovistus answered that tf the Romans wantd to try again, 
ne was ready to fight it out (2026). qui nisi décédat, s€sé illum pró hoste 
habitürum, 1, 44, 11, that unless he withdrew, he should consider him an enemy 
(2054). 

2329. Protases of action non-occurrent (2024) remain in the 
imperfect or pluperfect, even with a main primary tense. 


licet Varró Mfisas, Aeli Stilónis sententiá, Plautind dicat sermóne 
locutüràs fuisse si Latiné loqui vellent, Quintil. 10, 1, 99, though Varro, 
following Stilo's dictum, may say that the Muses would have spoken in the style 
of Plautus, if they had wanted to speak Latin (2095). quaeret ab accisi- 
toribus quid factüri essent, si in eó locd fuissent, Cornif. 2, 22, he we/l ask 
the accusers what they would have done if they had been in that predicament 


(2099). 


(B.) APoposis. 


2330. In indeterminate conditional periods (2023), the apodosis 
simply follows the general rule (2312): as, 


Iovem sic aiunt philosophi, si Graecé loqu&tur, loqui, Zr. 121, the 
philosophers say that this is Jove's style of speaking, tf Jove speaks Greek (2026). 
sin belló persequi persevérdret, reminiscerétur pristinae virtütis Helvé- 
tiórum, I, 13, 4, £f Ae persisted in following them up with so ir, let him call to 
mind the old time valour of the Heiuctians (2056). in próvincils intellegé- 
bant si is qui esset cum imperió emere vellet, fore uti quod quisque 
vellet quanti vellet auferret, V. 4, 10, in the provinces they saw that tf a 
man clothed in authority should wish to be a buyer, he would carry off every time 
whatever he wished at what he wished (2233; 2054 or 2076). futürum esse, 
nisi próvisum esset, ut Róma caperetur, Div.1, 101, that unless precaution 
was eit Rome would be captured (2233, 2061). For other examples, see 
2327, 2328. 

2331. In conditional periods of action non-occurrent (2024). 
the future participle with fuisse, is used in apodoses of the 
active voice: as, 


an Cn. Pompéium cénsés maximárum rÉrum glorid laetütürum 
fuisse, si sciret sé in sólitüdine A€gyptidrum trucidátum iri, Div. 2, 22. 
do you suppose that Pompey would have taken any pleasure 1n the fame which 
his peerless exploits brought him uf he had known that he was going to be butch- 
ered in the wilds of Esrypt? 
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subordinate subjunctive clauses of purpose, indirect 
indirect question, the reflexive refers to the subject 
sentence : as, 


at, ut ad sé quam primum revertátur, 4, 21, 2, Ae instructs 
t fo himself as soon as possible. excruciübit m& erus, quia 
"im, PL. MG. 839. my. master Il torture me* because 4 have Kot 
stus omnis libros, quós fráter suus reliquisset, mihl d5- 
12, Paetus made me a present of ull the books * that his brother 
ase of is for s8, see 2370. 

eflexive, in such subordinate clauses, sometimes refers to an 
not the main subject: as, 

félicem Priamum vocübat, quod superstes omnium 
isset, Suet. 716. 62, he wus for exer calling Priam ‘ Fortune's 
He outlived all his kith and kin, 
‘eflexive referring to the main subject is sometimes irregu- 
bordinate indicative clauses. 
das &i, qui sibl successerat, exercitum nón trádidit, /wr. 1, 
as did not deliver the army o his successor. centum boves 
5 dedit, qui sécum fuerant, L. 7, 37, 3 4e guve a hundred 
pieni] Teig RE ES 








VALENTS FOR A RECIPROCAL PRONOUN. 


* place of a reciprocal pronoun, each other, is supplied 
inter vos, inter s& or by alter or alius followed by 
€ the same word : as, 


|átürà cóniüncti sumus, Fin. 3, 66, we are united with each 
Cicerénés pueri amant inter s8, Aft. 6, 1, 12, the Cicero 
cach other. cum alius alii subsidium ferret, 2, 26, 2, when 
ig euch other. For uterque, sve 2400 — The reciprocal idea is 
tessed by the form of the verb: as, fulvii Iüctantur harénd, 
wrestle with each other on the yellow sand (1487). 
Livy on, invicem inter sé, invicem s&, or invicem alone, is 
ae expression of reciprocal relations : as, 
iter sé grütantés. 43. 17, mutually congratulating cack 
n sE antepónendó, Ta. dur. 6, mutually preferring one an- 
zem ardentius diligimus, V'lin. Z7. 7, 20, 7, that we may lowe 
ardently. 





Tue PossesstveE PRONOUN. 


»ossessive of the personal and reflexive pronoun is regularly 
it is required for emphasis or contrast: as, 

que tui lavimus, Férón SL, S 24, enr hands 
v rill, Feronst, ve hive. “Phe possessive sometimes has the 
Peruprrocriete. rienrahe: as, su8 locó dicam, Quintil. 1, t, 
m the prover fice. For the possessive pronoun used instead 
ve or ubjective genitive, see 1234, 1262. 
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n&mó nostrüm, AA. 55, sof one cf us (1242). ab utrisque vestrim, 
Fum. 11, 26 by each of you (1243). grata mihl vehementer est memoria 
nostri tua, Zum. 12. 17, I, your remembrance of me ts excecdingly agreeable t9 
me (1260). nostri nósmet paenitet, T. P4. 172, we 're discontented with our 
fot (1283). For the adjective instead of the possessive or objective genitive, 
see 1234, 1262. 


THE REFLEXIVE sé AND suus. 


2336. The reflexive regularly refers to the subject 
of the verb: as, 


fugae s€sé mandibant, 2, 24, 2, they bctook themselves to flight. animd 
servit, ndn sibi, l'l. 772. 308, Ae serves his Passions, not kis better self. est 
am§ns sui virtüs, Z. 98, virtue is fond of itself. dücit scum find virginem, 
T. Lu. 229, he is leading a girl alons with him. Caesar cOpils suis 
divisit, Caes. C. 3, 97, 3, Cuesur divided his forces. For s€ ipse, see 2376; 
for s& or suus quisque, 2397. 


2337. The reflexive sometimes refers to a word not the subject, 
when that word is specially emphasized or easily made out from the 
context. This holds chiefly of suus, which is used with great free- 
dom : as, 

Alexandrum uxor sua occidit, /rv. 2, 144, Alexander was murdered | 
his eon wife, désinant insidiari domi suae cónsuli, C. 1, 32, det them cease 
to suylay the consul in his own house and home. suas r&s Syrücüsünis re- 
stituit, L. 29, I, 17, Ae restored their property to the Syracuse people. 


2338. In the construction of the accusative with the infini- 
tive (2175), the reflexive is regularly used when the subject of 
the infinitive refers to the subject of the verb: as, 

Varus imperium sé habére dixit, Lig. 22, Farms said that he had 
authority. id sésé effectiirds spérabant, 7, 26, 2, ‘hey hofed to uccomplish it 
2235). 

2339. The reflexive, in this construction, sometimes refers to an emphz 
sized word not the formal subject of the verb: as, 

canum custódia quid significat aliud nisi s€ ad hominum commodi- 
tátés esse generatos? /LV. 2, 158, the watchfulness of the dog — does not d 
show that he was created for the convenience of man? 

2340. When the subject of the infinitive is different from that of 
the verb, the reflexive sometimes refers to the subject of the verb, 
somctimes to that of the infinitive: as, 

Ariovistus respondit omnés Galliae civitütés ad sE op gnandum 
vénisse, 1, 44. 0. -dreevofis anseerd that all the states of Gaul had come te 
attack him, ie. Ariovistus, néminem sécum sine sud pernicié con- 
tendisse, 1, 36. 6. that ve man had contended with him witheut his own ut- 
doings ; s€cum refers to Ariovistus, the subject of the main verb respondit, 
sud to néminem. 
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2341. In subordinate subjunctive clauses of purpose, indirect 
discourse, or indirect question, the reflexive refers to the subject 
of the main sentence: as, 


huic mandat, ut ad sé quam primum revertátur, 4, 21, 2, fe instructs 
him £o come back to himself as soon as possible. excruciübit mé erus, quia 
sibi nón dixerim, l'l. A/G. 859, my master I]. torture me * because 1 have not 
^". iam. Paetus omnis librós, quós fráter suus reliquisset, mihl dó- 
navit, 44. 2, 1, 12, Puetus made mea present of all the books ‘ that his brother 
Lft.' For the use of is for sé, see 2370. 


2342. The reflexive, in such subordinate clauses, sometimes refers to an 
emphatic word not the main subject: as, 


identidem félicem Priamum vocábat, quod superstes omnium 
suórum exstitisset, Suet. 775. 62, Ae was for ever calling Priam ‘ Fortune's 
darling, because he outlived all his kith and kin 


2343. The reflexive referring to the main subject is sometimes irregu- 
larly used in subordinate indicative clauses. 


Epaminóndàs 8i, qui sibl successerat, exercitum nón tradidit, /nv. 1, 
$5. ^ paminondas did not deliver the army to his successor. centum bovés 
militibus dónó dedit, qui sécum fuerant, L. 7, 37, 3, 4¢ guve a hundred 
oxen to the soldiers who had been with him. 


EQUIVALENTS FOR A RECIPROCAL PRONOUN. 


2344. The place of a reciprocal pronoun, eacA other, is supplied 
by inter nós, inter vos, inter s8, or by alter or alius followed by 
another case of the same word : as, 


inter nds natird conifincti sumus, Zn. 3, 66, we are writed with each 
other by nature. CicerónEs pueri amant inter sé, 4/7. 6, 1, 12, the Cicero 
boys are fond of each other. cum alius alii subsidium ferret, 2, 26, 2, when 
they were helping each other. For uterque, see 2400 The reciprocal idea is 
sometimes expressed by the form of the verb: as, fulva lüctantur haréna, 
V. 6, 645, they wrestle with cach other on the yellow sand (1487). 


2345. From Livy on, invicem inter sé, invicem sé, or invicem alone, is 
often used in the expression of reciprocal relations: as, 

invicem inter s& grátantés. L. 9, 43. 17, mutually coneratulating cach 
other. invicem s€ antepónendO, Ta. 4er. 6, mutually preferring one an- 
e/^er. ut invicem ardentius diligámus, Plin. E. 7, 20, 7, that we may love 
each other more ardently. 


THE POSSESSIVE PRONOUN. 


2346. The possessive of the personal and reflexive pronoun is regularly 
omitted, unless it is required for emphasis or contrast: as, 

dra manüsque tua lavimus, Férdnia, lympha. H. S.1, 5, 24. our hands 
and faces in thy rill, Feronta, we bathe. "The possessive sometimes has the 
meaning of profer.apfrofriate, favourable : as, $u8 locd dicam, Quintil t, 1, 
36, / shall tell in the proter place. For the possessive pronoun used instead 
of the possessive or objective genitive, see 1234, 1262. 
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2352. hic and ille are often opposed, particularly in contrasts of 
classes: as, 


laudatur ab his, culpátur ab illis, H. S.1, 2, 11, ome side praises him, the 
efter condemns. dud est album, hoc dulce, canórum illud, hoc bene 
ol&ns. hoc asperum. ^f«. 2, 21, that ts white, this ts sweet, that sonorous, this 
fragrant, tis rouzh, Orator, nón ille volgáris sed hic excell&ns, O. 45, 
an orator, not of the common sort, but the superior one of whom we are speaking. 


2353. In transitions, ille introduces a new thing, hio denotes ¢he 
aforementioned ; as, 


sed haec vetera ; illud véró recéns, Caesarem meó cónsilió inter- 
fectum, /’4. 2, 25, but this is all ancient history ; here, however, is something 
new, that Caesar was killed at my suggestion. 


2354. When hic and ille refer to two different persons or things 
named in the sentence, hic commonly refers to the nearer word. ille 
to the remoter word: or hic sometimes refers to what is nearer the 
mind of the speaker, even though it be remoter in the sentence. 


(a.) Caesar beneficiis ac miinificentid magnus habébátur, integritate 
vitae Cató. Ile mànsuétüdine et misericordia clarus factus, huic 
sevéritas dignitatem addiderat, S. C. 54, 2, Caesar was esteemed great for 
Ars aherality and generosity, Cato for his unsullied life. The former lecame 
famous through his humanity and mercy, the latter's dignity was heightened by 
his austerity. (^.) cavé Catóni antepónás né istum quidem ipsum quem 
A polló, ut ais. sapientissimum iüdicávit: huius enim facta, illius dicta 
laudantur, LZ. 10. suffer not Cato to finda rrval even in your man himself, whom, 
as you sav, Afoléo declared wisest of mankind; for our Cato ts renowned for 
deeds, the other fer doctrines. 


2355. hic and ille are used together, chiefly in poetry, to explain some 
thing past by a present thing: as, 

hunc illum poscere fata reor, V. 7, 272, this / think is he whom the 
fates require. hunc illum fatis externa ab séde profectum portendi 
generum, V. 7, 255. 44s was the man whom destiny foretold should fare from 
Soreisn home to be his son-in-law. 


iste. 


2356. iste points out something near to, belonging to, or imputed 
to the person addressed: as, 


cum istà sis auctdritate, nón débés adripere maledictum ex trivid, 
Mur. iz carrying (hc influence that you do, you ought not to take fo strect-corner 
abuse. multae istárum arborum mea mani sunt satae, C.V. 59. many of 
the trees vou see those were Nantef by my own hand. salem istum quó caret 
vestra natid. inridendis nóbis nólitóte cónsümere, .V/). 2, 74. d» m^ 
roaste pnm ridiculing us Urat zeit which your fraternity sadly needs (Often with 
tuus or vester: as. isdem hic sapiéns dé quó loquor oculis quibus iste 
vester intuébitur, ./c. 2, 105, the sage of whom 4 speak will look with the saree 
eyes as the sage you boast of. 
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2357. From its use in addressing opponents or in talking at them, iste 
is common in contemptuous phrases: as, 

tü istis faucibus, istis lateribus, istá gladiatdrid tótius corporis 
firmitate, /'4. 2, 63, you with that gullet of ours, those swollen flanks, that 
priscfishter’s bulky make-up. nOn erit ista amicitia, sed mercátüra quae- 
dam, VW. 1, 122, such a thing will not be a friendship, but a sort of traffic. 


ille. 


2358. ille points to what is remote in place, time, or thought : as, 


ergó illi intellegunt quid Epicürus dicat, ego nón intellego? Fin. 2, 
13. do those s utl men then understand what Epicurus means and / not? po- 
pulus Romanus nihil aequé atque illam veterem iüdiciórum vim gravi- 
tátemque requirit, Caccl. 8, (he Noman poopie miss nothing so much as the 
ancient vazour and firmness attaching to jublic Urals. his autem dé r&bus 
sól mé ille admonuit ut brevior essem, DO. 3, 209, but on these topics yom- 
der sun has warned me lo be pretty brief. For other examples, see 2352- 


2355: 

2359. ille is used to point out a celebrity, often one of the past. 
So, particularly without a proper name, in allusive style, referring to 
what is famed in story. 

(a.) hic est ille D&mosthenEs, 77D. 5, 103, this is the famous Demo- 
sthenes. Athéniénsis ille Themistoclés, O. 2, 299, 7'hemistocles the great, 
of Athens. ilud Solonis, CM. 50, .Sulom's memorable words. MEdéa illa, 
IP. 22, Medea famed in story. (^.) viribus ille cónfisus periit, J. IO, 10, the 
man in the story lost his life through confidence tn his strength. Mlae régiae 
lacrimae, Plin. £f. 3, 7, 13. the monarcA's historic tears, of Xerxes. 


2360. Indicating change of subject, ille is this other man. In such cases 
it is often best expressed in English by a proper name or a descriptive word. 

ad s& aduléscentem iussit venire. at ille, ut ingressus est, cónfes- 
tim gladium déstrinxit, Of. 3. 112. 4e guve orders to admit the young man. 
But this other, the moment he entered, drew his sword. rüsticus expectat 
dum défluat amnis: at ille lábitur et láb&tur, lI. E. 1, 2, 42, de is a peasant 
waiting for the river to go down: but the river flows and will flow on. 


2361. In concessions, ille often precedes quidem; in translation no pro- 
noun is required. 

libri scripti incónsiderát& ab optimis illis quidem viris, sed nda 
satis éruditis, 777. 1, 6, books rashly written by men respectable enough but of 
insufficient education. est tarda illa medicina, sed tamen magna, 7D. 5 
39. (t de a Powerful remedy, though slow in its working. hic, is, and iste 
are used rarely in this way. 

2362. In poetry ille may serve: (1.) To repeat a thing with emphasis: 
as, 


arma virumque cand Tróiae qui primus ab Oris Italiam vénit, mul- 
tum ille et terris iactatus et altó, V. 1, 1, arms and the man I sing, from 
Zroja's shore the first to come to Italy, much tossed that man by land e~d ses. 
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2363. (2.) To emphasize the second of two ideas : as, 


nunc dextra ingeminans ictüs, nunc ille sinistra, V. 5, 457, ith 
his redoubling Mrs, now mighty with his tft. nba (Ec "Eutyal, 
TORTE cece amérum, V. 5, 334, sl/l not Euryalus. forgetting, no, not he 


provisional subject, t tici the 
Po UEM cette it Sa edit comer wil DRESS 


ac velut ille canum morsü dé montibus altis 4>tus aper substitit, V. 
10,707, and een as he, souded by bite of hounds from mountains high, the 


Tue Determinative Pronoun, 
is. : 

tee Mumathin mana in e de When some 

"is to such as admiration, or oftener contem| 

Bondi tri. Ps 


is often pu 


(a.) petit à rége et eum plüribus verbis rogat ut id ad sé mittat, V. 
64. 2 solicits the king and is him at editum deugth to send it to him. 
‘nOndum matGrus imperió Ascanius erat, tamen id imperium &i ad pü- 
berem eme mànsit, I, 1,3. Freely tons not ert 

throne was im till he came of age. (b. 
callidiórem vidi VETERES Phomisnem" venls ed 
ut dicerem argentum is esse, T. /"h. sor. a shrewder man 

saw, im to tell him that I needed 
i&bam, Ses, 22, J knew the 















is omnis Sratid versata est in eó, ut scriptum plürimum valére 
rtére DO. 1, 244, his whole speech turned on the contention 
‘the written word should be paramount. Meliténsis Diodérus est; is 
ic tós iam annos habitat, /^. 4, 38, Diodorus is from Melita; he 
years at. Lilybaeum. For other examples of is used to con- 


C. & 7, imprisonment and that too Perpetual. 
pum idque Athenis, T, afler à year's 
lürimae litterae 


indicates something explained or restricted by a. 
nite, qui, quicumqne, si quis : 
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haec omnia is féci, qui sodalis Dolabellae eram, fam. 12, 14, 7, ail 
this / did, JF (hat seas. Dolabella's bovem friend (1807). ünus ex ed numeró 
qui ad caedem parati erant, 5. 7. 55.6, ore of the number that were ready & 
do murder (1504). neque is sum qui mortis periculó terrear, 5, 30, 2, ài! 
Lam not (he man to bc scared by danger of deat, no, uot / (1818). quicum- 
que is est, éi mé profiteor inimicum, Zum. 10, 31, 3, «roccer he may be, 
/ proclaim myself his enemy (1914). cum ipse Ali€nus ex eà facultate, si 
quam habet, aliquantum détractiirus sit, Cuecg. 49, seeing thal een dlicnu: 
is (0 suf press some part of that eloguence, if any he may have. See also 1795 
1798. For id quod, see i311. 


2369. For the use of is instead of a relative repeated in a different case, 
see 1833. 


2370. is sometimes is loosely used for the reflexive s€ (2341); here the 
point of view of the writer shows itself. 


Milésids nàvem poposcit. quae eum Myndum présequerétur, }” 1, 
86, he asked the Miesians fora ship to escort him to Uyndus. sabs omnés 
castris continuit ignésque fieri prohibuit, qué occultior esset eius ad- 
ventus, Caes. C. 3, 30, 5, 2e confined his troons to camp and forbade the kind- 
ling of fires, in order (0 keep his coming a greater secret. 


THE PRONOUN oF IDENTITY. 


idem. 


2371. idem, fhe same, often connects two different predicates to 
the same person or thing. In this case, it may be variously rendered 
by “kewtse, also, all the same, on the other hand, at once, very, never- 
theless. 


titébatur eo cibd qui et suávissimus esset et idem facillimus ad 
concoquendum, /77. 2. 04, Ze made use of such food as was both very tointr 
und Sthewise Der y easv fo dticest, ita fiet ut nón omnés qui Atticé, eidem 
bene dicant, Pr. cor. o i qs Pe found that not all who speak Altice are aii 
200 vfevkers. multi qui ut itis suum et libertátem tenérent volnera ex- 
cépérunt fortiter et tulérunt. idem omissa contentióne dolórem morbi 
ferre nón possunt, /7^. 2.05. many who have met herotcally and endure: 
wounds, tr pr verlo there ri chts and their freedom, are nevertheless, when ne 
contest is tucodet, unabo to bear the pain of a disease. 


2372. idem is often used with other pronouns, hic, iste, istüc, ille: as 


haec eadem centurionibus mandabant, 7. 17, 8, they confided thes 
same sentiments to fein conturi^n. multae aliae idem istuc cupiunt, PL 
WMG. 1040, many other hades sint just what vou eant. 


2373. Jv ear cs expressed bv idem followed by qui, atque or ac 
ut, quasi, cum, -ometimes in poctry by the dative. 


We 





Pronouns. [ 2374-2377. 





idem sum qui semper fui, Pl. 4». 447, /’m the same man I’ve always 
deen. pómürium séminárium ad eundem modum atque oleügineum 
facitó, Cato, A'A. 48, make your frui-tree nursery in the sume way as your 
nursery fer olive-trees (1053). eisdem feré verbis ut disputátum est, 77D. 
2.0 24 Pretty much the same words as were used in the actual argument (1937). 
ut eólem locd rés sit quasi ea pecünia légata nón esset, Leg. 2, 53, so 
fiat tac position as the same as tf the money had not been bequeathed (2120). 
tibl mécum in eddem est pistrinó vivendum, 70. 2, 144, you must live in 
the same millas J. Homérus e&dem aliis sdpitu’ quiétest, Lucr. 3, 1037, 
Homer sleeps the same slecp as others. 


THE INTENSIVE PRONOUN. 


ipse. 
2374- ipse, se//, is used in contrasts. 


2375. ipse may contrast the chief person with subordinates, or a 
person with any thing belonging to him. 


Catilina ipse pertimuit, profügit; hi quid exspectant? C. 2, 6, Cafi- 
ine, ther head, has fled in abject terror; his minions here, what wait they 
for? &i_mOnitidni, quam fécerat, T. Labi&num légáütum praefecit ; 
ipse in Italiam magnis itineribus contendit, 1, 10, 3, Ae put Labrenus, his 
Lieutenant, in charge of the fortification he had made: he hurried, himself, to 
Italy with forced marches. t€Emeti nihil adlátum intellegó:: at iam ad- 
fer&tur, si 4 ford ipsus redierit, Pl. du/. 355. / see there's no wine brought: : 
but it soon will bc, of the governor comes back from dawn town. ' ipse dfxit ;' 
* ipse" autem erat Pythagoras, DA’. 1, 10, ‘the old man said so;’ now 
“the old man " was Pythagoras. navis tantum iactürá facta, incolumés 
ipsi &vás&runt, L. 30, 25, 8, the vessel only was lost, and (he sailors escaped in 
safety. 


2376. ipse is often used with personals and reflexives agreein 
with the emphatic word. But the nominative is usually preferred, 
especially when ipse stands before the other pronoun, or when it 
stands after per me, per sé. After mémet, nÓbismet, nósmet, &c., 
it agrees with these words. 


(2) neque enim potest exercitum is continére imperátor, qui sé ip- 
sum nón continet, //. 38, for no commander can keep his army under con- 
tr M iwwho does not keep his oen self under control, mi'es frátrem suum, dein 
sé ipsum interfécit, Ta. 77. 3. 51. a soldier slew his ein brethe , then himse/f. 
^. ipse sé quisque diligit. Z. So, e'cry man loves himself. bellum per sé 
ipse, iniussü populi ac senátüs. fécit, 1. 1, 49, 7, Ae made war on his vn 
responsibility, without orders from the people and senate. Iünius necem sibl 
ipse cónscivit, D.V. 2, 7. Junius killed himself. nón egeó medicina, m& 
ipse cónsólor. /. 1o, / weed no medicine, Lam my own comforter. (c.) ut 
nóbismet ipsis imperémus, 77D. 2, 47, that we should vevern ourselves. 


2377. ipse alone sometimes stands for an emphatic s& or suus: as, 
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pertimuérunt né ab ipsis déscisceret et cum suis in grütiam rediret 
N. 7, 5, 1, ther were much afraid that he would abindon tiem and come in 
faveur with his compatriots again. ea molestissimé ferre hominés dé- 
bent, quae ipsórum culpa contrácta sunt. QFr. 1.1.2, feotle shoud 6 
most vexed at things wich are brought about through fault of their cn. 


2378. ipse is used in many combinations where se/f is an inadequate 
transiation. It may sometimes be translated by: 


2379. (1.) Actual, positive, een. 


habet certós sui studidsds, quós valétüdó modo bona sit, tenuitàs 
ipsa délectat, Br. 64, ke has a clique of admirers, who are charmed by positre 
scrasviness, provided the health be good. hic ipsum Elegantius póni me- 
liusque potuit, Fi. 2, 100, even this might have been put more logically and 
better. 


2380 (2.) Regular, proper, real. 


flagrantem invidià propter interitum C. Gracchi ipse populus R6- 
manus periculó liberavit, Sest. 140, though greatly detested in consequence et 
the death of Gracchus, he was acquitted by the Roman people proper. civis 
Romani permulti in illó oppidó cóniünctissimó animd cum ipsis 
Agrigentinis vivunt, J. 4, 93, a great many Romans live im that town ix 
most friendly relations with the natrves of Agrigentum. 


2381. (3.) As well, likewise, too, for which, from Livy on, et ipse is used. 


hoc Ripheus, hoc ipse Dymàs, omnisque iuventüs laeta facit, V. -. 
304. this Ripheus deta, this Dymas too, and. all the youth alert. cBgitatib 
Locrós urbem recipiendi, quae sub d&fectiónem Italiae désciverat et 
ipsa ad Poenos, I. 29, 6, 1, a project for recovering the city of Locri, which, 
on (he revo:t of ltaly, had likewise gone over to the Carthapginsams. 


2382. (4) Alone, mere. 


nón sdlum adventus mali, sed etiam metus ipse adfert calamiti- 
tem, //*. 15. not only the coming of misfortune, but evem the mere dread of it 
érinus disaster. 


2383. (5.) Exactly, just, with numerals and dates, or right, of place. 


annis LXXXvI ipsis ante m& cónsulem, Zr. 61, exactly 86 years iefor 
my consulship. Kalendis ipsis Novembribus, C. 1,8, om the 1st of Novem 
ler precisely. in ipsó vado déprehénsus Indutiomarus interficitur, § >. 
6, rizht at UP ord Ladutiomarus is cau At and killed. supra ipsum balneum 
habitó, Sen. 7f. 56, 1, / ive right over a bath. 


2384. (6) Of oneeclf, voluntarily, of one's own motion. 


valvae subitd s& ipsae aperuérunt, Diz. 1, 74, the temle-door sudden 
opened of ttuds,  Catilinam vel éiécimus vel &misimus vel ipsum 
&gredientem verbis prósecüti sumus, C. 2, 1, we Auve driven Catiline ot 
or let him out, or, when he was goings out of his own motion, wished htm 
Speed. 
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THE INTERROGATIVE PRONOUN. 


uter and quis. 


2385. uter, whether? which? is used in questions about two 
things; quis and qui, who ? what? in questions about more than two, 
though sometimes loosely of two things. 

uter est insánior hórum ?  H. S. 2, 3, 102, which of these is the greater 
crank? praeclár& apud eundem est Platónem, similiter facere eds qui 
inter s& contenderent uter potius rem püblicam administrüret, ut si 
nautae certürent quis eórum potissimum gubernáret, Off. 1, 87, in the 
same Plato is the excellent saying that for people to fall out with one another 
about which of two men should manage a state, were just as if the crew of a 
ship should quarrel about which of them should be pilot. ut quem velis, ne- 
sciüs, At. 16, 14, 1, so that you don't know which to choose, as between 
Octavian and Antony. 


2386. quis and quid ask to have a thing named; quf and quod 
to have it described. But see 685. 

quis Diónem Syrücosium doctrinis omnibus expolivit? nón Plato? 
DO. 3, 139, who refined Syracusan Dio with learning of every sort? was it not 
Plato? quid ridés, H. S. 2, 5. 3, why dost thou laugh ? (1144). quis fuit 
igitur? :: iste Chaerea. : : qui Chaerea ? T. Ew. 823, who was he then?:: 
vour precious Chaerea. : : whit Chacrea? quem früctum petentés scire 
cupimus illa qué modó moveantur? fin. 3, 37, with what practical end 
in view do we seek to know how you bodies in the sky keep in motion? 


Tue RELATIVE PRONOUN, 


352297 The relative pronoun has already been treated ; see 1792- 


THE INDEFINITE PRONOUN. 


quis or qui; quispiam. 


2388. quis or qui, a, some, somebody, always stands after one or 
more words of the sentence. quis or quI is used after si (nisi, sive), 
né, num, utrum, an, quó, or quando, in preference to aliquis, unless 
emphasis is intended. 

dixerit quis, Of. 3, 76, somebody may say. malum quod tibi di dabunt, 
Pl. Am. 563, some curse the vods will bring upon thee. hi, si quid erat 
dürius, concurrébant; si qui equó déciderat. circumsistébant, 1, 48. 6, 
af there was ever any sharpish work, these men would rally: tf a man tell 
from his horse, they would close round him. praecipit atque interdicit 
Qnum omnés peterent Indutiomarum, neu quis quem vulneret, 5. $5, 4, 
Re charges them amd forbids them ; they were all to assa. Indutiomarus alone ; 
and nobody was to wound anybody (2402). 
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2389. quispiam, a, some, one or another. 

forsitan quispiam dixerit, Off. 3, 29, peradventure somebody may say. 
quispiam dicet, J 3, 111, somebody will say. cum quaepiam cohors im- 
petum fécerat, hostés vélócissim& refugi&bant, 5, 35, 1. every fime one or 
another cohort charged, the enemy fled back quick speed (2394). 


aliquis. 


2390. aliquis or aliqui some one, some one or other, has always 
some affirmative emphasis, and is opposed to the idea of a4, much, 
NONE. as, 

nón enim déclamatérem aliquem dé 18d8, sed perfectissimum 
quaerimus, O. 47, for sf 4s not some spouter from school that we aim to Ze 
but the ideal orator.. omné&s ut aliquam perniciósam béstiam fugiébant, 
Clu. 41. everybody avoided him, like some dangerous wild animal or other. 
audé aliquid Gyaris dignum si vis esse aliquid, J. 1, 73, vem/ure some 
deed that deserves transfortation, tf you care to be something grand, nbn sine 
aliqua spé, 2). 7, not without some hope. quaerd sitne aliqua Gctid an 
nülla, Cure. 33, / ask wicther there is some ground for an action or none. 
num igitur aliquis dolor post mortem est? 7W. 1,82, is there, then, some 
sense of pain after death ? With emphasis after si (2388): si aliquid dé 
summa gravitate Pompéius, multum de cupiditáte Caesar remisisset. 
aliquam rem püblicam nóbis habére licuisset, PA. 13, 2, sf Pompey Aad 
sacrificed really. something of his importance, and Caesar a Pel deal of his 
ambition, we miht have had what would have been to some degree a common. 


wealth. 

2391. aliquis is sometimes cquivalent to aliquis alius: as, 

cum M. Pisóne et cum Q. Pomptió aut cum aliqud, Br. 310, sth 
Pisa or Pompey or some other man. ea mihi cottidié aut türe aut vind aut 
aliqui semper supplicat, Pl. 4. pro. 23, she always offers me incense er 
wine or something else every day. 


quidam. 


2392. quidam, a. a certain, denotes a thing which we cannot 
describe or do not care to. 

nón inridicul& quidam ex militibus decimae legiónis dixit: pits 
quam pollicitus esset. Caesarem facere, 1, 42, 6, ome of the privates 9 
the Tenth sait a very doy thing: that’ Cacsar was doing move than he engage! 
fo. accurrit quidam nótus mihi nómine tantum, H. S. 1, 9, 3, wf tror 
man [knew by name aloue. assimilis quidam mügitui sonus, Suet. Gab 
IN o mysterious sound Like the sowing of a cow. vidémus n&türam sud qu 
dam itinere ad ultimum pervenire, /)N. 2, 35. nature reaches perfection * 
d kind of reat of or om, Otten dn translations from Greek : as, aliis 
libris rationem quandam per omnem nátüram rérum pertinentem v 
divinà esse adfectam putat. //.V. 1, 36, /» ether works he supposes ‘a Em 
of Reason pervading ali nature and cidowed with divine power, of Zens 


doctrine. 
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2393. quidam is often used to soften an exaggeration or a meta- 
phor, sometimes to denote contempt. 


&loquentissimós hominés innumerábilis quósdam nóminàübat, DO. 
| ol, real speakers he named, absolutely without number. ad omnis enim 
meós impetüs quasi mürus quidam boni ndmen imperátóris oppónitur, 
|. 5, 2, for against all assaults of mine the name of a good commander is set 
uz, ike a regular wall. sed al:ud quoddam filum órátiónis tuae, Z. 25, 
but there is quite a different fibre to your speech. nÓn est eórum urbünitüte 
quadam quasi colórata Orátió, Zr. 170, their languaye lacks the tinge of an 
indefinable metropolitan element. 'Theomnàstus quidam, homo ridiculé 
insánus, /). 4, 148, a person of the name of Theomnastus, am absurd, crack 
brasned creature. 


quisque. 


2394. quisque, cach, each in particular, each by himself, applies 
what is stated of all to each several case, out of a number more than 
two. 


laudáti prd cóntióne omnés sunt, dónátique prd meritó quisque, 
L. 33. 23, 11, they were collectively commended in assembly cont ned, and ree 
cerved presents, each in proportion to his deserts. quotiéns quaeque cohors 
prócurrerat, magnus numerus hostium cadébat, 5, 34, 2, as the cohorts suc- 
« ssively charged, à. great number of (he enemy fell every time (2389). méns 
cuiusque, is est quisque, nón ea figüra quae digits démónstráüri potest, 
RP. 6, 26, the mind of a man ts always the man, and not that shape which can 
be pointed out by the finger. 

2395. quisque is sometimes used in a relative and demonstrative sen- 
tence both. 

quod cuique obtigit, id quisque teneat, Of 1, 21, /et every man keep 
what he has got. id enim est cuiusque proprium, quó quisque fruitur 
atque ütitur, Fam. 7, 30, 2, for that is always a man’s property which he has 
the enjoyment and use of. 


2396. In a complex sentence, consisting of a main and a relative 
sentence, quisque is usuallv expressed but once, and then in the un- 
emphatic relative sentence. In English, the equivalent of quisque 
goes with the main sentence. 


némó fuit qui nón surréxerit, t£lumque quod cuique fors offerébat, 
adripuerit. /". 4, 95. not a man but sprang from his bd. and seized in ecery 
instance such a weapon as chance threw in his war. . theátrum cum com- 
müne sit, récté tamen dici potest, eius esse eum locum. quem quisque 
occupárit, F7». 3, 67, though the theatre 15 open to all, still st may be said. with 
perfect propriety, that cach spectator is entitled to the seat he has taken. Mes- 
sánam ut quisque nostrüm vénerat, haec visere sol€bat, P. 4, S. any 
Roman, who went to Messana, invariably went to see these statues (1939). 
eórum ut quisque primus vénerat. sub müró cinsistébat, 7, 45. 2,a5 /Acy 
successively arrived, cach man of them took his stand under the wall, 


2397. quisque is often used with 88 or suus. superlatives, and on 
dinals, holding an unemphatic place a/f:y these words: as, 
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ipse s& quisque diligit, Z. 80, a man always loves his own self. suos 
quoique mds, T. PA. 454, every man his own way. huic pró s& quisque 
nostrüm medéri velle débEmus, Z. Avr. 1, 26, this evil we ought to wish 
to remedy, according to our several abilities. optimum quidque ráürissimum 
est, Fin. 2, 81, ever the fatrest is the rarest. nam in ford vix decumus 
quisquest, qui ipsus sésé nóverit, Pl. 7. 973, for in the marketplace ther: - 
scarce one man in every ten that knows himself. quintó quóque annó Sicilia 
tóta cénsétur, JV. 2, 139, at the end of every four years all Sicily is assessed. 
quamquam primum quidque explicémus, Zum. 12, 1, 1, but stay —let me 
explain things successively ; ot, one thing after another. litteris misit, ut is 
anulus ad s& primd quóque tempore adferrétur, V. 4, 58, Ae sent a letter 
directing said ring to be sent to him without delay. 


2398. In old Latin quisque is sometimes equivalent to quicumque or 
quisquis, whover: as, quisque obviam huic occesserit ir&tó, vapulabit. 
Pl. As. 404, whoever meets him in his wrath will catch it. In cuiusque ge- 
neris and cuiusque modi, it means any and cvery: as, tot homin€s cuius- 
que modi, V.. 4, 7, so many people of every sort, i. e. cuicuimodi. The neuter 
quidquid for quidque is not uncommon: as, cum prócessit paulum et 
quatenus quicquid sé attingat perspicere coepit, Fix. 6, 24, when if has 
progressed a tittle and has begun fo discover how Jar each thing affects st. Mas 
culine quisquis for quisque is doubtful (see Za. 6, 1, 1). 


uterque. 


2399. uterque, cach, is used of two individuals, and utrique of 
twoscets or parties. Put sometimes utrique is used of two individuals. 


(a.) ut illa nátüra caelestis et terrá vacat et ümüre, sic utriusque 
hárum rérum him4nus animus est expers, 7D. 1,65, cvcn as the heavenly 
nature ts free from the earthy and the humid, so the soul of man has no fart in 
either of these qualities (1243). nütü tremefactus uterque est polus, O. 7. 
2, 489, at Ais nod trembled each fole (1243). Aetóliórum utraeque mantis 
Héracléam s€sé incliisérunt, L. 36, 16, 5, doth bands of the Aetolians shut 
themselves up in Heraclea. (b.) sex filii nóbis, duae filiae sunt, utraeque 
iam nüptae, L. 42, 54, 4, we ave six sons and two daughters, both already 
married. 


2400. Reciprocal relations (2344) are sometimes expressed uterque 
followed by a different case of alter; rarely by uterque and a different cose 
of the same word. 


(a.) quórum uterque contempsit alterum, Off. 1, 4, each. of whem 
lieAtly estecmed the vticr. (^.) abdüci nón potest:: qui nón est? :: 
quia uterque utriquest cordi, T. 2’. 7099. she's not to be taken him :: 
why is wi she?:: because they're heart to heart. This doubling of uterque 
is found only half a dozen times ; not in Cicero. 


quivis and quilibet; utervis and uterlibet. 


2401. quivis and quilibet, any you please, are used either in 
affirmative or negative sentences. When two are spoken of, utervis 
or uterlibet is used 
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(a.) ut quivis intellegere posset, P. 5, 17, so that any fool might know. 
faciat quidlubet, T. Huu. 464, 44 Aim do anything he likes. (6.) qui 
utramvis récté nóvit, ambàs nóverit, T. Andr. prol. 10, who knows either 
well, knows both. utrumlibet élige, Qwuinct. 81, choose either you like. 


quisquam and illus. 


2402. quisquam (692), a single one, any one at all, and üllus, 
any, are used chiefly in negative sentences or in interrogative, condi- 
tional, and comparative sentences implying negation, or with sine. 


véni Ath&nàs, neque mé quisquam ibl adgnóvit, 7D. 5, 104. / came to 
Athens and not a ferson there knew me (16959). interdicit omnibus, n& 
quemquam interficiant, 7. 40, 4, Ac warns them collectively against killing 
any man at all (2383). hunc sua quisquam sententiá ex hic urbe expel- 
let?) Mil. 104. well anybody at all, by his cote, banish this man from Kome? 
quis hoc fécit üllá in Scythia tyrannus? 75.18, what tyrant ever did this 
14. any Scythia? si quisquam est timidus, is ego sum, Fim. 6, 14, 1, if 
anybody i5 timid, / am the man. «ui saepius cum hoste cónflixit quam 
quisquam cum inimicó concertavit, /P. 28, who has measured swords 
ofrener with the enemy than anybody ever wrangled with an opponent in private 
sfe. sine ülló metü in ipsum portum penetrüre coepérunt, J’. 5, 96, 
without a bit of fear they began to make ther way right into the harbour. 
némó quisquam and nihil quicquam are old and late: as, lepididrem uxd- 
rem némó quisquam habet, Pl. Cas. 1008, nobody has a jollter wife. nos- 
ter mali nil quicquam primó, T. PA. 8o, our young master did m'! make any 
trouble al first. 


2403. n&mó is generally used for nón quisquam, n6md umquam 
for numquam quisquam, nihil for nón quicquam, and nüllus for 
nón üllus. If only two are spoken of, neuter is used. The plural 
neutri is used of two parties. 


n&móst miserior m&, T. //au. 263. no man's unhappier than 7. n&mó 
igitur vir magnus cine aliquó adflati divinó umquam fuit, DV. 2, 167, 
nobody who is a great man was ever without some divine inspiration. ab 
nülló ille liberálius quam à Cluentid tráctátus est, C/u. 161, by wo man 
has he been treated more generously than by Cluentius. neutrum eórum 
contra alterum iuvdre, Caes. C. 1, 35. 5, fo Aclp neither of them against the 
other. neutri alterds primó cernébant, L. 21, 46, 4, neither. party saw the 
others at first. 





(D.) NUMERALS. 


2404. Numerals are divided into Adjectives: Cardinal. ünus, 
one. duo, two, &c.; Ordinal, primus, frst, secundus, second, &c.; 
Distributive, singuli, one each, bini, two each, &c.; and Numeral 
Adverbs: semel, once, bis, twice, xc. 

For the inflection of numerals, see 637-643. 
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quinque, /foe 
SCX, six 


OCtÓ, cight 
novem, ine 
decem, (fen 


duodecim 
tredecim 


quindecim 
s€decim 
septendecim 
duodévigint! 
indéviginti 


viginti 
viginti 


indétrigintz 
triginta 
quadraginta 


sexaginta 
septuadgintd 
octéginta 
nonaginta 
ündécentum 


et ünus 
ducenti (641) 
trecenti 
quadringentl 
quingenti 
sescenti 
septingenti 
octingenti 
nongenti 


duo millia 


decem millia 
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septem, seven 


ündecim, e/eves 


quattuordecim 


viginti, ^wenty 
viginti ünus or finus et 


duodétrigintà 


quinquáügintà 


quinque millia 


CARDINALS. 


ünus, one (638) 
duo, £wo (639) 
trés, three (639) 
quattuor, four 


viginti duo or duo et 


centum, one hundred 
centum ünus or centum 


mille, /Zeusazd (642) 


quinquáginta millia 
centum millia 
deciéns centéna millia | deciéns centiEns mlillésimu: 


—À —— —— 
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primus, first (643) 


secundus, 
tertius, /Aird 
quürtus, fourth 
quintus, //% 
sextus, sixth 
septimus, seventh 
octavus, eicAth 
nónus, sath 
decimus, fenth 
ündecimus, c/eventh 
duodecimus 
tertius decimus 
quürtus decimus 
quintus decimus 
sextus decimus 
septimus decimus 
duodévicésimus 
findévicésimus 
vicésimus, fwenticth 
vicésimus primus or finu: 
et vicésimus 
vicésimus alter or alter e 
victsimus 
duodétricésimus 
ündétricésimus 
tricésimus 
quadrigésimus 
quinquügésimus 
sexügésimus 
septuagésimus 
octdgésimus 
nonigésimus 
findécentésimus 


centésimus, one Aundredth 
centésimus primus or cen 

t€simus et primus 
ducentésimus 
trecentésimus 
quadringentésimus 
quingentésimus 
sescentésimus 
septingentésimus 
octingentésimus 
nóngentésimus 
millésimus, thousandth 
bis millésimus 


quinquiténs millésimus 
deciéns mijésimus 
quinquagiéns millésimus 
centiéns millésimus 
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DistTRiBUTIVES. 


"uli, one each (643) 


, two each 
i, trini, three cach 
terni, four each 
i, fi v each 
» SEX eacA 
Eni, seven cack 
imi, eiu cach 
Eni, sine cach 
i, fen cach 
Eni, eleven cack 
déni 

i déni 
terni dénf 
ii d&nI 

déni 
‘€ni déni 
Lvicéni 
Evicéni 

ni, ^wenty cach 


ni singuli or singuli 


vicéni 


ni bini or bini et 


céni 
1étricéni 
Etric&ni 
ini 
iraigéni 
iquagéni 
igéni 
udgéni 
igéni 
igéni 
Ecenténi 


Eni, a Aundred each 
éni singuli 


ini 

Eni 
lringéni 
igéni 
Eni 
ingéni 
ngéni 
zéni 


ula millia,a thousand 
[each 


millia 
ia millia 
1 millia 
iquagéna millia 
&na millia 

Ens ccnténa rc illia 





NUMERAL ADVERBS. 


semel, once 

bis, ^wice 

ter, thrice 

quater, four times 

quinquiéns, /ive times 

sexiéns, six times 

septiéns, seven times 

octiéns, cight times 

noviéns, ine times 

deciéns, fc times 

findeciéns, eleven times 

duodeciéns 

terdeciéns 

quater deciéns 

quindeciéns 

sédeciéns 

septiéns deciéns 

octiéns deciéns 

noviéns deciéns 

viciéns, Awenfy times 

viciéns semel or semel et 
viciéns 

viciéns bis or bis et viciéns 


duodétriciéns 
*Ondétriciéns 
triciéns 
quadrágiéns 
quinquagiéns 
sexagiéns 
septuágiéns 
octógiéns 
nónágiéns 
*Oindécentiéns 


centiéns, « Aundred times 

centiéns semel or centiéns 
et semel 

ducentiéns 

trecentiéns 

quadringentiéns 

quingentiéns 

sescentiéns 

septingentiéns 

octingentiéns 

nóngentiéns 

milliéns, a thousand times 

bis milliéns 


quinquiéns milliéns 
deciéns milliéns 
quinquagiéns milliéns 
centiéns milliéns 
deciéns centiéns milliéns 
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i 

i 

AL 

illl or IV 
v 


VI 

Vil 

vill 

VIII or IX 
X 


XI 

XII 

XII 

XII or XIV 
XV 


XVI 
XVII 


XVIII 

XVIII or XIX 
XX 

XXI 

XXII 


XXVIII 
XXVII orXXIX 
XXX 


XXXX or X4. 
A 


LX 

LXX 

A XXX 

Al XXXX or XC 
A XXXXVIII or 
XCIX 

C 

Cl 


cc 
CCC 
CCCC 
D 


DC 
DCC 
DCCC 
DCCCC 
CO 
OOOO 


D 
[^ 
[x] 
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NOTATION. 


2406. Numbers are noted by combinations of the characters 
I-1; V=5; X- IO; Xi later W, 4, or L= 50; C= 100; D= 500; 
® or CD, post-Augustan M = 1000. 


2407. Of these signs, V seems to be the half of X, which may be Etrus- 
can in origin. ‘The original sigrs for 50 and rooo were taken from the 
Chalcidian Greek alphabet (18 .9), in which they represented sounds un- 
known to early Latin. Thus, J. in the Chalcidian alphabet representing 
ch (49), was used by the early Romans for 50, and became successively qb, 
d,and L. The form J, is found very rarely, W oftener, in the A tan 
period; L is common during the last century, of the republic and in the 
early empire ; 1., due to assimilation with the Roman letter, appears in the 
last century of the republic. The sign for 1000 was originally QD (Chalcidian 
ph); it became CO (the common classical form), 02, or Pq; the form M as 
a numeral appears in the second century A. D., although M is found much 
earlier as an abbreviation for millia in M*:P, that is millia passuum. 
For 100, the sign 9 (Chalcidian th) may have been used originally ; but C 
(the abbreviation for centum) came into use at an early period. The sign 
D, = 500, is the half of QD. 


2408. To denote 10,000 the sign for 1000 was doubled : thus, (D, written 
also (p), sb. ^R Another circle was added to denote 100,000: thus, e 
written also Q5), ab. "T*.— The halves of these signs were used for 5000 and 


$0,000 : thus, D) and D); variations of these last two signs are found, cor- 
responding to the variations of the signs of which they are the halves. 


2409. From the last century of the republic on, thousands are sometimes 
indicated by a line drawn above a numeral, and hundreds of thousands by 
three lines enclosing a numeral: as, V — 5000; [x] = 1,000,000. 


2410. To distinguish numerals from ordinary letters, a line is often 
drawn above them: as, Vl — 6. This practice is common in the Augustan 
period; earlier, a line is sometimes drawn across the numeral, as, B 
B — «zoo. 

2411. Of the two methods of writing the symbols for 4, 9, 14, 19, &c.. the 
method by subtraction (IV, IX, XIV, XIX, &c.) is rarer, and is characteristic 
of private, not public inscriptions. 


— e 
-— 


SoME Forms oF NUMERALS. 


2412. quinctus, the older form of quintus (170, 4) is sometimes found 
in old and even in classical writers. Instead of septimus and decimus, the 
older septumus and decumus are not uncommon (25). 


2413. In the ordinals trom | /vezieth. upwards, the older forms vicEnsu- 
mus or vicénsimus, tricensumus or tricénsimus, &c., &c., are not iníre- 
quently found instead of vicésimus, tricésimus, &c., &c. (63; 28). 


2414. In the numeral adverbs from quinquiéns upwards, later forms in 
-i&s (63) are often found: as, quinquies, deciés, Xc , &c. 
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2415. In cardinals and ordinals from /Air/een to seventeen inclusive, the 
larger number sometimes comes first, and in cardinals et is sometimes used, 
though rarely in Cicero. 


decem trés, L. 37, 30, 7, tAirteen. fundós decem et trés reliquit, AA. 
20, he left thirteen farms. Rarely the smaller number comes first with et : 
as, dé tribus et decem fundis, A4. 99, of the thirteen farms. 


2416. Numbers from 18 to gg inclusive which end in 8 or 9 are usually expressed 
by subtraction, as in thelist (2405); less frequently (not in Cicero, rarely in classical 
writers) by addition: as. decem et octd, 4, 19, 4; decem novem, Ta. 7. 2, 58. 


2417. In compound numbers from twenty-one to ninety-scven inclusive, 
except those which end in ezgA/ or nine (2416), the smaller number with et 
usually comes first or the larger number without et,as in thelist. But rarely 
the iarger number comes first with et: as, viginti et septem, P. 4, 123, 
twenty and seven. 


2418. In numbers from a hundred and one upwards, the larger number 
comes first, either with or without et; but with distributives et Is not used. 
With cardinals and ordinals the smaller number sometimes comes first with 
et; as, iis régiis quadrügintá annis et ducentis praeteritis, RP. 2, 92, 
after these two hundred and forty ycars of monarchy were ended. 


SOME USES OF NUMERALS. 


CARDINALS AND ORDINALS. 


2419. Dates are expressed either by cardinals with a plural sub- 
stantive or by ordinals with a singular substantive : as, 


dictator factus est annis post Rómam conditam ccccxv, Fam. 9, 21, 
2, Ae was made dictator 415 U. C. (1393). annó trecentésimd quinqua- 
gésimó post Rómam conditam, Nónis Iünis, A47". 1, 25, on the 5th of Tune, 
350 U. C. (1350). The ordinal is also used with a substantive not used in 
the singular : as, mancipia vénibant Saturnalibus tertiis, 4//. 5, 20, 5, ‘hc 
slaves were sold on the third day of the Saturnalia. As the Romans, however, 
had no fixed official era, they had no dates in tne modern sense, and marked 
the year by the names of the consuls. 


DISTRIBUTIVES. 


2420. Distributives are used to denote an equal division among 
several persons or things, and in expressions of multiplication: as, 


bini senatdr€s singulis cohortibus praepositi, L. 3, 69, 8, Aro senators 
were pul over every cohort: sometimes when singuli is added, the cardinal is 
used, thus: singulis cén-Óribus dénáàrii trecenti imperáti sunt, 7/'. 2, 
137, every censor was assessed 300 denars. bis bina, V. 2, 49, &etce two. 
Poets use multiplication freely, partly for variety, but mainly from metrical 
necessity. 
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2421. Distributives are also used with substantives which have no singu- 
lar, or which have a different meaning in the singular; but in this use one is 
always fini, not singuli, and Aree is often trini, not terni: as, 


ut fina castra iom facta ex binis vidérentur, Caes. C. 1, 74, 4, so (Ast 
one camp seemed now to have been formed out of two. trinis cat&nis vinctus. 
1,53 5, in triple irons. Similarly with things in pairs, as: bovés bini, ll. 
fers. 317, a yoke of oxen, 

2422. Poets sometimes use the singular of distributives: as, centénüque ar- 
bore flüctum verberat, V. 10, 207, an / with a hundred beams at every strike 
the wave he smites. duplici n&türà et corpore bind, Lucr. 5. 879, fwyrnatur. 
and of body twain. ‘The plural is sometimes used in verse for the cardinal: cen- 
tum bracchia . . . centénásque manüs, V. 10, 565, a áwndred arms... 
and hundred hands. 


OTHER NUMERALS. 


2423. Other numerical adjectives are mx/tiplicatives, ending in -plex; they are: 
simplex, onefold, simple, s€scuplex, one and a half fold, duplex, triplex, 
quadruplex, quincuplex, septemplex, decemplex, centuplex; and sr 
portionals, used mostly in the neuter as substantives: duplus, fwire as great. 
triplus, ‘hree times as great, quadruplus, septuplus, octuplus. Beide 
these there are other adjectives derived from numerals: as, primünus, so/dier or 
the first: primürius, frs? rate: bimus, twinter, two-year-old ; &c., 


EXPRESSION OF FRACTIONS. 


2424. One half may be expressed by dimidium or dimidia pars: 
other fractions with 1 as a numerator by ordinals, with or without 
pars : as, tertia pars or tertia, }. 

2425. If the numerator is greater than 1 it is usually expressed by 
the cardinal feminine, with the ordinal feminine for the denominator : 
as, duae septimae, 4. But besides these forms there are others. 
namely : 

2426. (1.) Fractions with a numerator less by 1 than the denominator, 
except 4, may be expressed by cardinals with partés, as, duae partés, i; 
trés partés, }; quattuor partés, $. 

2427. (2.) Fractions with 12 or its multiples as a denominator are ex 
pressed in business language by the parts of an &s: thus, 


Jy, uncia p otri&ns yp septunx §, dExtüns 
1, sextüns P» quincunx 4%, bes }4, deünx 
l|  quadráns 1], s&mis 1, dddrins = ff, Es 


ex Asse hérés, Quintil. 7, 1, 20, Aeir fo the whole ; reliquit hErEdEs ex 
bésse nepdtem, ex tertid parte neptem, Plin. Ef. 7, 24, 2, she left her grani 
son heir to $, her cranddauyAter to 4. h&ér&édem ex dódrante, N. 25, 5$, 2, 4eir 
to à. 

2428. Sometimes fractions are expressed by addition: as, dimidia et quarta. 
2; pars tertia et septima, ài; sometimes by division of the denominator: as, 
dimidia quinta, 14. 
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(E) PROSODY. 


I. RULES OF QUANTITY. 
(A.) IN CLASSICAL LATIN. 


2429. The length of the vowel in some classes of syllables, as 
used in the classical period, may be conveniently fixed in the memory 
by the following rules. For the usage of older writers, see 126, 129, 
132 and 2464-2472. For the general principles of length of vowels 
and syllables, see 33-41 ; 121-134 ; 177-178. 


MONOSYLLABLES. 


2430. Monosyllables ending in a vowel or a single 
consonant have the vowel long: as, 
dds, sdl: 4 for ab; € for ex or ec-, pEs for *peds; ablative qua, qui: 
quin for *quine ; locative sei, commonly si; sic (708) ; dative and ablative plural 
quis (658). 
Exceptions. 


2431. The vowel is short in: 

2432. (a.) Monosyllables endinz in b, d, m, and t: as, ab, ad, dum, det. 

2433. (^) The indefinite qua, N. and Ac.; the enclitics -que (rarely -qué), 
-ne. -ve, -ce; and in the words cor, fel, mel; os, done; ac, vir, is, pol, quis 


(N.); fac, fer, per, ter; an, bis, in, cis; nec, vel. N. hic is rarely short 
(064). For the quantity of es, sec 747. 


POLYSYLLABLES. 


PENULTS. 


2434. Disyllabic perfects and perfect participles have 
the vowel of the penult long when it stands before a 
single consonant: as, 

véni, vidi, vici (862) ; fóvi (864), fótus (917). 
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Exceptions. 
2435. (a.) Nine perfects have the penult short (859-861): 
bibi, -fidi dedi, scidi  steti, stiti tuli, -tudi, per-culi. 


2436. (4.) Ten perfect participles have the penult short (918; see 
also 919) : 
citus, datus itum, ratus -rutus, satus situs, status litus, quitus. 


FINAL SYLLABLES. 


(1) ENDING IN A VOWEL. 


2437. In words of more than one syllable, final a 
and e are short; final o, u, and i, are long: as, 


(4.) N. aquila; Pl. N. and Ac. oppida, cétera, omnia. 


(^.) N. ille; N. and Ac. réte ; impüne (701); V. bone; Ab. tempore; 
Inf. prómere; Imperat. rege (S26); Pres. Ind. and Imperat. querere ; Per. 
réxére. 


(c.) N. sermó ; D. and Ab. verbó ; vérd (704). id rego, ero, amábó, 
réxeró (S20); estó. 


(4.) N. and Ac. cornü (587); D. and Ab. metü (590, 425, 593); dif. 


(e.) G. frümenti ; V. Vergili (459); G. domi (390 i . nalli, orbi ; Ab. 
siti (554). Imperat. vesti (845). Inf. queri, locári; Ind. Perf. rÉxi (356), 
réxisti. 


Exceptions in a. 
2438. (a.) Final a is long in the ablative, in indeclinable words. 
and in the imperative: as, 
(a.) Ab. ménsa (426). 


(^.) quadragintà ; many indeclinable words are ablatives: as, contri, ifixtd, 
-o7). The indeclinable heia, ita, and quia (701), have short a. 


(c.) Imperat. loca (845). But puta, /or instance, has short a. (130, 4). 


2439. (^) Final a is long in some Greck nominatives and vocatives: as, N. 
Electra; V. Aenéa, Palla. 


Exceptions in e. 


2440. (a.) Final e is long in cases of nouns with stems in -&- 
(506), in adverbs from stems in -o-, and in the imperative singular 
active of verbs in -ere: as, 

(a.) dié (G.. D.. or Ab.), hodié. pridié ; see also 603. 


(é.) alt& (793); also fere, ferme ani ohé or Sh; but e is always short in 
bene and male; inferne and superne. 


(¢.) docé (45); for cave, sec 135, 4. 
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2441. (6) Final e is long in the endings of some Greek nouns: as, N. crambé, 
Circé; V. Alcidé; Ne. I] N. and Ac. cété, melé, pelagé, tempe. 


Exceptions in o. 


2442. (2 ) Final o is short in the nominatives ego, duo. It is sometimes 
sl.ortened in nC mo (130, 3) and in the nominative of other stems in -n= (484. 455): 
a», mentio, N&so, virgo. O is regularly short in endo, in the ablatives cito and 
modo, used as adverbs, and in many other words in late poetry: as, ilico, immo, 
ergo, quando, octo, &c. ; very rarely in the ablative of the gerund. 


2443. (^.) Before Ovid. o of the present indicative is regularly long. It is 
shortened only in the following words (130, 3): in 

volo, six times (Cat., 4 times; Hor., Prop.). 

SCiO, twice (Verg.). 

nescio, »ix times (Verg., twice; Hor., twice; Tib, Prop.); 


and once cach in eo and veto (Hor.), désino (Tib.), and findo (Prop.). Froia 
Ovid on, short O is not uncommon. 


Short o in other forms of the verb is rare: as, dixero (Hor.); esto, ero, dabo 
(Ov.) ; but o is always short in the imperative cedo, give, tell. 


Exceptions in u. 
2444. Final u is short in indu and noenu. 


Exceptions in i. 


2445. (a.) Final i is short in nisi, quasi, and sicuti: also in the endings of 
some Greek nouns: as N. and Ac. sinapi; V. Pari, Amarylli; D. Paridi, 
Mindidi; Pl. D. Tróasi. 


2446. (5.) Final i is common in mihl, tibi, sibl; ibl, ubl (129, 2). 


(72) ENDING IN A SINGLE CONSONANT NOT 8. 


2447. A final syllable ending in a single consonant 
not S has its vowel short : as, 


dónec. illud. animal(536); semel. agmen. calcar (537); soror, 
stultior (132). moror, loquar, fatébor (132); regitur, regimur, regun- 
tur. regit (326); amat, sciat, pónébat ; tinnit, possit; iacet, neget, 
esset (132). 


Exceptions. 


2448. (a.) The last vowel is long in all&c, and in compounds of pr: in t; 
contrac'cl genitive plural of stems in -u-: as currüm ; in all cases of illic anu 
istic except the nominative masculine, in the adverbs illüc and istüc, and some- 
ines in nihil. Also in the endings of some Greek nouns: as, N. aér, aethér, 
sirén; Ac. Aenéan. 


2449. (^) In the short form of the genitive plural of stems in -O- and -&-. th. 
vowel] was orig.nally long, but afterwards short: as, divóm (462), caelicolam 
(41)- 


2450. (¢.) ihe last vowel is long in iit and petiit and their compounds, 
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(3.) ENDING IN 8. 


2451. Final syllables in is and us have the vowel 
short; those in as, es, and os, have the vowel long : as, 

(a-), N. lapis, finis; G. lapidis, finis ; magis. Indic. Pres. regis (826); 
Fut. eris (851, 826), eritis, locabis (853, 826), loc&bitis. 

(4.) N. dominus ; currus; N.and Ac. tempus; prius; r€gibus; Imus; 
regimus. 

c.) aetas: Pl. Ac. méns&s (424). Indic. Pres. loc&s (840); Imp. erás 
s, regébas (547); Plup. r€xeras (380); Subj. Pres. regis, vestiás, 
oce&s (842). 

d.) N. hér€és; s€éd@s; nübEs; Cerés; fidés; Pl. N. and Ac. régés 
(ed: Indic. Pres. docés (540) ; Fut. reg&és (852); Subj. Pres. si&s (841); locés 
(843); Imp. ess€s (85o) ; regerés (S49); Plup. réxiss€s (881). 

(e) N. custós ; arbós ; Pl. Ac. ventds (424). 


Exceptions in is. 


2492. (a.) Final is has i in all plural cases: as, 

N. and Ac. omnis; D. and Ab. viis, locis (108, a), vObis. Also in the 
nominatives singular Quiris and Samnis, usually in sanguis (456), and twice ia 
pulvis. 


2453. (5) Final is has i in the second person singular of verbs in -ire, 
in mavis, in compounds of sis, and in all present subjunctives singular : as, 
duis, edis, velis, malis, ndlis. For -ris of the perfect subjunctive and the 
future perfect, see 877, 878, 883, 884. 


Exceptions in us. 


2454. u is long in the nominative singular of consonant stems with @ 
before the final stem consonant: as, tellüs, stem tellür-; palüs, once palus 
(Hor.), stem palüd- ; in the genitive singular and nominative and accusative 
plural of nouns with stems in -u-: as, früctüs; and in the ending of some 
Greek names: as, N. Panthis; 6;. Sapphüs. 


Exceptions in ag. 


2455. Final as has short a in anas and in the ending of some Greek nouns : as, 
N.llias; Pl. Ac. cratéras. 


Exceptions in es. 


2456. Final es has short e in the nominative singular of stems in -d- and -t- 
which have the genitive in -idis, -itis, and -etis (475, 476): as, praeses, teges, 
comes (but € in abiés, ariés, and pariés), also, in penes. in compounds of es, 
thou art, and in the endings of some Greek nouns: as, N. Cynosarges; Pi. N. 
Arcades, cratéres. 


Exceptions in os. 
2457. Final os has short O in the nominative of stems in -O-: as, Servos, 
suos, Délos; also in compos. impos, and exos; and in the endings of some 
Greek nouns: as, N. and Ac. epos; G. chlamydos, Erinyos. 
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PosiTION. 


2458. For the general rule of position, see 177, 178; but, except 
in the thesis of a foot, a final syllable ending with a short vowel gener- 
ally remains short before a word beginning with two consonants or a 
Jouble consonant: as, molli strata, nemorosá Zacynthos, lücé 
unaragdi. 

In Horace such a final syllable is never lengthened before a word beginning with 
wo consonants. 


HIDDEN QUANTITY. 


2459. A vowel which stands before two consonants, or a 
louble consonant, belonging to the same word, so that its 
jatural quantity cannot be determined from the scansion of the 
vord, is said to possess Aiden Quantity. 


2460. The natural quantity of such a vowel may sometimes be ascer- 
ained : (a.) from the statements of ancient writers; (6) from the way in 
vhich the vowel is written in Latin inscriptions (see 24, 29) ; (c.) from the 
ransliteration of the word into other languages, especially Greek; (47.) from 
he etymology of the word, or from a comparison of it with kindred words in 
ther Indo-European languages ; (¢.) from comparison with derived words 
n the Romance languages. but all these kinds of evidence must be used 
vith great caution. 

2461. For the length of a vowel before ns, nf, and certain other groups 
Y consonants, see 122. 

2462. [n inceptive verbs (834) the ending -scó is thought to be always 
xreceded by a long vowel: as, créscd, náscor, proficiscor. 

2463. In the perfect indicative active, perfect participle passive and 
indred formations of verbs in -g3 preceded by a short vowel, as agó, regó, 
he theme syllable shows a long vowel: as, léxi, r&xi, t£xi ; Actus, léctus ; 
E&ctor; &ctitó. 


B.) SoME PECULIARITIES OF QUANTITY IN OLD LATIN. 


2464. For the preservation of a long vowel in certain specific endings in 
Id Latin, see 132. 


2465. Final -àl is sometimes preserved long in the nominative singular: 
is, bacchánàl (Plaut.) ; also the syllable -es in the nominative singular of 
items in -t- which have the genitive in -itis (477): as milés (Plaut.) 171, 1. 


2466. Hic, illic and istic, when adverbs, have a long final syllable; but 
when nominative singular masculine, have the final svllable regularly short. 


2467. In Plautus früstrá always where determinable (seven times) has the 
inal syllable shoit.. contra sometimes has a short final syllable in old Latin. 
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2468. In Latin poetry down to the time of Cicero, final s often does not 
“make position” before a following consonant (66); as, tempüs fert 
(Plaut.) ; magis stetisse (Ter.). 


2469. The first syllable of ille, illic (the pronoun), quippe, immó, inde, 
unde, nempe, omnis, and perhaps iste, is sometimes shortened. 

In ille, illic, quippe, and immó the shortening is, some hold, due to the fact 
that in common speech one of the double consonants was often pronounced faintly o 
not at all; while in inde, unde, nempe, and omnis the nasa) was very faintly 
sounded before the following consonant. But some authorities hold that always in 
nempe, and sometimes in ille, quippe, inde, unde, and perhaps iste, before 
an initial consonant final e disappears, and the word becomes a monosyllable. 


Law orF IAMBIC SHORTENING. 


2470. A long syllable, preceded by a short monosyllable or by a short 
initial syllable, and immediately preceded or followed by the verse-ictus, mz: 
be shortened: as, ét hünc, dómó mé, ad üxórem, volüntáte. 

The short monosyllable may be a word which has become monosyllabic by el:sien. 
as, ég(o) hánc. 

2471. If the syllable to be shortened is the first of a word of more than 
one syllable, or the second of a polysyllable, it must be one which is long bs 
position, not by nature. There are some possible exceptions to this rule, 
such as ver&bámini (T. 74. 902); but these are few and doubtful. 


2472. lambic shortening took place not only in verse, but also to a cot 
siderable extent in common speech, particularly in iambic words (see 130), 2 
which the accent coóperated with the verse-ictus to produce the shortening. 


II. FIGURES OF PROSODY. 
HiATUS. 


2473. For hiatus within a word, and the means by which it is avoided. 
see 114-120. 


2474. Hiatus between two words is much more common in ok 
Latin than in writers of the classical period. The precise extent t0 
which it is allowed by the early dramatists is matter of dispute. The 
following cases may be mentioned in which the Latin poets admit 
hiatus : 

2475. (1.) After interjections: as, hahahae homo, T. PA. 411; 6 € 
praesidium, H. 1, 1, 2. 


2476. (2.) After proper names, and words of Greek origin : as, ancillam 
ferre Veneri aut Cupidini, Pl. 4s. 804; Thr&ició Aquiline, H. Efe. 


13, 3 
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2477. (5.) In the principal caesura of a verse. So especially in Plautus 
and Terence after the fourth foot ot the iambic septenarius, and in Plautu- 
in the principal break in the iambic octonarius, trochaic septenarius aul 
4 ochaic octonarius. 


2478. (4.) Often in the dramatists where there is a change of speakers: 
is, qui potuit vidére ? : : oculis : : quó pactó? : : hiantibus, l'l. Aere. 152. 


2479. (5) Probably sometimes in cases of repetition, enumeration, or 
sharp antithesis, and where there is an important pause in the sense: as, 
sam volt meretricem facere: ea mé déperit, Pl. Cur. 46; si pered, 
10minum manibus periisse iuvabit, V. 5, Gov. 


. Vergil. sometimes admits hiatus when the final syllable ending in a vowel is 
weceded or followed (or both) by two short syllables: as, lamentis gem:tücue 
't féminéóo ülülatü, V. 4, 007. ° 


ELISION. 
2481. For elision within a word, see 119. 


2482. In verse a final vowel is generally elided before a 
rowel or h: as, 

quidve moror, s(i) omnis ün(O) Srdin(e) habétis Achivós, V. 2, 102. 
such a vowel was probably faintly sounded, not dropped altogether. 


2483. Elision is frequent in most of the early poets; but writers of the Augus- 
an and succeeding ages regarded it with increasing disfavour. ‘The elision of a long 
'owel before a short was in general avoided ; but there are numerous exceptions. 


2484. Monosyllabic interjections do not suffer elision. 


2485. Monosyllables ending in a diphthong scldom suffer elision before a short 
owel. 


2486. Diphthongs arising from Synizesis (2499) are sometimes elided in early 
atin verse, but not in verse of the classical period. 


. The monosvllables qui (plural), dó, stó, r£, spé, are thought never to 
uffer elision before a short vowel. 


2488. The dactylic poets very rarely clide the final syllable of an iambic (,, —) 
x Cretic (_. ., |.) word before a short vowel. 


2489. Fli-ion seldom occurs if the syllable to be elided is immediately prece’ ' 
)y a vowel: as in de(am) et. 


2490. The final syllable of a Greek word is rarely elided. 


2491. Elision is more common toward the beginning of a verse than toward the 
nd. 
2492. Flision rarely occurs in the first syllable or last syllable of a verse: but see 


mder Svnapheia (2510), and for the elision of the enclitic -que or -ve at the end 
X a dactylic hexameter, sce 2:68, 
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2493. EctHLiPSIS (Gr. &OAuhs, a squeesing ouf). Final m 
and a preceding short vowel are usually elided before a vowel or 
h: as 


mónstr(um) horrend(um) inform(e) ingéns, cui lümen ademptum, 
V. 3, 658. 


ln such cases the ending was probably not cut off altogether, but was 
Siven à tunt nasal sound. 


4494. Sometimes a monosyllable ending in a short vowel and m is not 
eaied Oefore a vowel: as quam ego (Ter.); sunt cám oddre (Lucr.). 

Such unciided monosyllables are most frequent in the early dramatists, and ip 
waWall saul) Lal under the verseictus. See 61. 

A Ue menesvilables dem, stem, rem, spem, sim, are thought never to 
Ww coded Xore a short vowel. 

aqg6. Arter a word ending with a vowel, -m, or -us, the verb est often 
‘Wava Hts €: as, bonast, bonumst, bonust, visust. So, too, es sometimes 
ava ts Vowel: as homo's, adeptus’. This usage reflects the actual pro- 
heey MALOU OL common speech. 

4497. SFMI-HIATUS OR SEMI-ELISION. A long final vowel is 
winedimes shortened before a vowel. This may occur either in the 
ins (2520), or in a resolved thesis : as, án qui amant (Verg.) ; léc- 
tuld daudituli (Cat.) ; nam qut aget (Ter.). 


Ens. Rod of shortening is not frequent except in the early dramatists, who often 
eee suducp fig verseeetus a ni nosvllable ending in a long vowel and followed br 
AU Nul. vewes uas D the third example above). 


Sg QS. CON Lob PHA (Greek evraAodós, a smearing together) is a general term 
nose Ihe neans ef avoiding hiatus. It includes elision and synizesis, though 
wail ils Uae if im the same sense as synizesis. 


om Dake 1 


tagg. Svnizesis (Greek owviZyais, a. settling together). Two 
veubais ot a vowel and a diphthong) which belong to different 
S ties aoinerines coalesce so as to form one syllable. This 
oues Nt às», and is especially common in the early drama- 
eo BNgmnuses are: meo, €eadem, cuius, aurei. See 117. 
e .0e ta ams we'd ingiude under Synizesis only cases in which a short 

wo Ne tea bt Cowmne Pong: as tdo. 
cae Ins non Ni cues (Uirvek eweascrs, a faking together) is sometime 
, Ue. ^H So Lhe ancient grammarians, however, used it in ti 

pae cnr AT NA, 


cate 758a vss Greek Aus, a breaking uf). Conversely: 
ec easi nC CR usualy form a diphthong are sometimes sept 
wees owt y an Penn two svllibles : as co&pi (Lucr.) for coepl 
Casey Moretus ov va c UV survival o7 the erizinal forms (120). 
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2502. The name DIAERESIS (Greek &aipecis, @ Separating) is sometimes used as 
’ synonym for Dialysis; but it is better to restrict it to the meaning defined in 2542. 


2503. HARDENING. A vocalic 1 or u_is sometimes made 
consonantal before another vowel: as, abiete, ariete (Verg.) ; 
cónsilium (Hor.); omnia (Lucr.). See 117 and 83. 


This usage is sometimes included under Synizesis (2499), while some grammarians 
erm it Synaeresis (2500). 


2504. SOFTENING. Conversely, a consonantal i or u some- 
imes becomes vocalized before a vowel, thus giving an addi- 
jonal syllable: as, silüae for silvae (Hor.); &volüisse for 
Evolvisse (Ov.). See 52. 


This usage is sometimes included under the name Dialysis (2501). 


2505. DIASTOLE (Greek BiaeroAf, a drawing asunder). A syllable which 
n verse of the classical period is generally short is sometimes used as long 
or metrical convenience. The syllable so employed generally falls under 
he verse-ictus, and in most cases is immediately followed by the principal 
aesura, or by a pause in the sense. Examples are: 


terga fatigámüs hast4, nec tarda senectus, V. 9, 610. 
tum sic Mercurium adloquitür ac tália mandat, V. 4, 222. 
caeca timét aliunde fata, l1. 2, 13, 16. 


In many such cases this lengthening is not arbitrary, but the “ lengthened ” syllable 
; one that was originally long (see 132). 


2506. The enclitic -que is sometimes lengthened under the ictus when another 
que precedes or follows in the arsis: as, cálón&s famulique metalliqué ca- 
ulaeque (Accius). 


2507. SvsTOLÉ (Greek cveroAf, a drawing together). Conversely a 
vllable which in verse is regularly long is sometimes shortened for metrical 
onvenience: as, dedérunt (Hor.), nüllius (Hor.), imperat. commodá 
C at.). 

In most cases this shortening is not arbitrary, but represents a pronunciation 
rhich was in actual use, especially among the common people. 


2508. SvNcoPÉ (Greek ovyxorh, a cutting short). A short vowel is often 
lropped between two consonants: as, surpite for surripite (Hor.), repos- 
um for repositum (Verg.). 

This usage doubtless reflects the common pronunciation ; see 110, 111. 


2509: TMEsIS (Greek runots, a cutting) is the separation of the 
arts of a word: as, septem subiecta tridni — septemtrioni sub- 
ecta (Verg.). 

This usually occurs only in compounds; but early poets sometimes 
livided other words: as, saxó cere comminuit brum for saxó cerebrum 
‘comminuit (Ennius). 
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2510. SyNAPHEIA (Greek avvápeia, a Joining fogether) is the linkirz 
together of two verses belonging to the same system. Here elision or word 
division may occur at the end of the first verse: as, 


Iove nón probante u- 
xorius amnis, H. 1, 2, 19. 


Iam licet venias marit(e), 
uxor in thalamo tibi est, Cat. 61, 19%. 


III. VERSIFICATION. 


By HERMAN W. HAYLEY, PH.D. 


2511. RuvruM (Gr. pudpos, from pet, Zo flow) is 
the effect of regularity produced by the discrimina- 
tion of a movement or sound into uniform intervals 
of time. It is often marked by a stress or fe£ws re 
curring at fixed intervals. 

Rhythm is by no means confined to verse. Music. dancing, and even the regular 
beat of a trip-hammer, have rythm. Particular kinds of movement are often called 
rhythms, a» anapaestic rhythms, dactylic rhythms, &c. 

2512. Metre (Gr. pérpov, a measure) is the defe 
nite measurement of verse by feet, lines, strophes, 
systems, &c. 

2513 Latin verse is quantitative, the rhythm depending upon the qua 
tity of the syllables (but see 2548). The ictus naturally falls upon a long 


syllable (or its equivalent). English verse, on the other hand, is acce 
tual, its rhythm depending upon the accent of words. 


QUANTITY. 


2514. Sicxs OF Quantity. A long syllable is indicated by 
—.a short one by uv. A syllable which varies in quantity, being 
sometimes long, sometimes short, is indicated by x or vx. 

In the followinz metrical schemes, \ indicates that the long is more usual cf 
more strictiy in accordance with the rhythm than the short, The reverse is i 
by c. 
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2515. The UNIT OF MEASURE is the duration of a short syllable 
and is called a 7ime, Tempus, or Mora. The mora did not have an 
absolute length, but varied with the nature of the rhythm. For greater 
convenience, however, it is assumed that its len owas uniform, and 
equalled that of an eighth note »n A long syllable, being equal to 
two shorts, has a length of two morae, which is assumed to be the 
same as that of our quarter-note J Hence in notation v = J^ and 

| 


e 

2516. PROTRACTION. A long syllable may be prolonged (Pro- 
traction) so as to have a length of three morae, in whicb case it is 
called a ¢riseme (marked L_), or of four morae, when it is termed a 
fetraseme (marked Ws). See 2537 and 2541. 


2517. CORREPTION. A long or short syllable may be shortened so as to 
occupy less than its normal time. This is called Correption (Lat. correptid, 
a shortening). See 2523 and 2924. 


2518. RESOLUTION AND CONTRACTION. In some kinds of verse 
a long syllable may be, as it were, broken up (Resolution) into the 
equivalent two shorts; and conversely two short syllables may in some 
cases be united (Contraction) into the equivalent long. 


FEET. 


2519. FEET. Latin verse (like English) is measured by groups 
of syllables called Feet. Each of these groups has a definite length 
of so many morae (2515). 


It is theoretically more accurate to make the foot purely a time-division, as some 
authorities do; but the definition given above is sanctioned by established usage. 


2520. ARsis and THESIS. Every complete foot consists of two 
parts, an accented and an unaccented. The part on which the rhyth- 
mical accent or éctus falls is called the 7hesés (Gr. 0éows, a. setting 
down). The unaccented part of the foot is termed the Arszs (Gr. 
apats. @ ratsing). 

The name Thesis originally referred to the setting down of the foot in beating 
time or marching, or to the movement of the Icader’s hand in making the downward 
beat: and /frsis in like manner meant the raising of the foot or hand. But the 
Reman grammarians misunderstood the Greek terms, supposing them to refer to the 
lowering and raising of the voice, and so interchanged them, ence many modern 
writers prefer to use Arsis to denote the accented, and Thesis the unaccented, part of 
the foot. 


KINDS OF FEET. 


2921. The feet in common use are the following : — 
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FEET OF THREE MORAE. 


Dactyl 
Anapaest 
Spondee 
Proceleusmatic 


FEET or FIVE MoRAE. 


Cretic —U- 
First Paeon —vu 
Fourth Paeon VEIVEVIEN 
Bacchius V. 


Choriambus 
Ionic d mdivre 
Ionic d mindre 


Name. 


Pyrrhic . 
Amphibrach 
Antibacchius or t . 
Palimbacchius 
Molossus. . . . 
Dispondee . . . 
Ditrochee 
Diiambus 


fécerint 
FVOPSE 


added celeritis 
ade 


Antispast . . 
Second Paeon . 
Third Paeon 

First Epitrite . 
Second Epitrite 
Third Epttrite . 
Fourth Epitrite 








Versification. [25 23-2528. 





But these are of little practical importance, as most of them never are employed 
in Latin , and the few which do occur are used only as substitutes for other feet. 


Cvcric FEET. 


2523. A dactyl occurring in § time did not have the value of 2 morae 
+ 1+ 1, but was given instead that of 14+4+ 4; in other words both 
arsis and thesis suffered correption (2517), but the ratio between them re- 
mained unchanged. Such a dactyl is called cyc/ic, and is marked — Wu, 
or musically Ji A A There is also a cyclic anapaest, marked Uy — or 4A UA ff 

Some scho however, hold that the cyclic dactyl had approximately the value 
19+ $+1, or 4. d J', and mark it —) WU. In like manner they mark the cyclic 
anapaest wy. The true nature of these cyclic feet is very uncertain. 


IRRATIONAL SYLLABLES AND FEET. 


2524. A long syllable sometimes stands in place of a short. A 
syllable thus used is called srrational (marked >) because it destroys 
the normal ratio between arsis and thesis. The foot which contains 
such a syllable is itself called irrational. The most common irra- 
tional foot is the érrational spondee (— > when it stands for a 
trochee ; 7 — when it replaces an iambus), which is found in iamLic, 
trochaic, and logaoedic rhythms. 


Probably the irrational long suffered a slight correption (2617), so that its dura- 
tion was between that of the ordinary long and that of a short sy 


RHYTHMS. 


2525. The different rhythms or metres are named trochaic, 
iambic, &c., according to their fundamental feet. 


2526. Much of the Latin poetry (though not by any means all) was 
written to be sung. The Greeks and Romans employed in their music not 
only common (or 2) time and triple (3, 2) time, but also § time, which last 
is very rarely used in modern music. 


2527. The Greek and Roman metricians divided the rhythms into three classes, 
according to the ratio between arsis and thesis in their fundamental feet. "These 
classes were : — (a.) the Egual Class (yévos iaov, genus fdr) in which thesis and arsis 
are equal in duration, as in dactylics, anapaestics, &c.; (6.) the Doudle Class (yévo« 
BurAágvos, genus duplex) wn which the thesis has twice the duration of the arsis, as in 
trochaics, iambics, &c. ; (c.) the Hemiolic Class (yévos qucédcov, genus séscuplex) in 
which the thesis has one and a half times the duration of the arsis, as in bacchiacs, 
cretics, etc. 


2528. ASCENDING AND DESCENDING RHYTHMS. Rhythms in 
which the thesis follows the arsis (as in iambics) are called ascending ; 
those in which it precedes the arsis (as in trochaics) are termed de 


scending. 
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ANACRUSIS. 


2529. The ancients recognized both ascending and descending 
rhythms (2528), and regarded the former class as at least equal in im- 
portance to the latter; but many modern scholars since the time oí 
Bentley have preferred to treav all rhythms as descending, regarding 
the first arsis of an ascending rhythm as merely answering to a pre 
liminary upward beat in music. Such an initial arsis was named by 
Gottfried Hermann Axacrisis (Gr dvdxpovots, a striking up). 

Scholars have been influenced to adopt the anacrustic theory in its 
widest extent largely by the fact that in most modern music a measure must 
commence with a downward beat, a rule which did not hold in ancient music. 
By this theory an iambic verse becomes trochaic with anacrusis, an anapae 
stic verse dactylic with anacrusis, &c. But in many cases those kinds of 
verse which begin with an arsis were subject to different rules of construc- 
tion from those which begin with a thesis. IIence it seems best to restrict 
anacrusis to logaoedic verse, in which it undoubtedly occurs. 

2530. The anacrusis may be a long syllable, a short syllable, or 
two shorts (but not two longs). It is often irrational (2524). In 
metrical schemes it is often set off from the rest of the verse by a ver 
tica] row of dots: thus, : 


GROUPS OF FEET. 


2531. A group of two feet is called a difody, one of three a ft 
pody, one of four a /efrafody, one of five a pentapody, and one of six a 
herapody. The dipody is the measure of trochaic, iambic, and ana- 
paestic verse. Other kinds of verse are measured by the single foot. 

A single foot ix sometimes called a wtonofody, A group of three half feet, Le. 
a foot anda half, is sometimes called a ¢rethemincris, one of two and a half feet a 
ferthemimerés, one of three and a half a hephthemimeris, &c. 

2532. A NAvonrcal Series, Rhvthmical Sentence, or Colon isa 
croup of two or more feet (but not more than six) which are united 
into a rhythmic whole by strengthening one of the ictuses, so that 
it becomes the principal or dominant ictus of the whole group. 

2533. THe VEksk. A rhythmical series, or group of two (or 
even three) series. which forms a distinct and separate whole 
is called a Jevse. The final syllable of a verse must terminate 
à word (except in cases of synapheia, see 2510), and may be 
either long or short ewhence it is termed sy/aba anceps) without 
regard to the rhythm. Hiatus (2474) is freely allowed at the 
end of a verse (thoush in rare cases elision occurs before 2 
vowel at the beginning of the following verse; see 2492 and 
2363). 

AU verse ds ceneraifs chat not alwavs) written as one line. Hence, the word: 
verse and Shine are otten used as svnonyms. 
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SYLLABA ANCEPS. 


2534. In the present work, the final syllable of each verse is 
marked long or short as the rhythm may require, without reference to 
its quantity in a given example; and in the general schemes it is to be 
understood that the final syllable is sy//aóa anceps (2533) unless the 
contrary is expressly stated. 

2535. DiCoLIC AND ASYNARTETIC VERSES. A verse which consists of two 
rhythmical series (or cola) is called dicolic. If the series ot which the verse is made up 
are quasi-independent of each other, so that hiatus or syllaba anceps occurs in the 
caesura, the verse is styled asynartetic (Gr. àavvápruros, not joined together). 

2536. NAMES OF VERSES. Verses are called ¢rochaic, iambic, 
dactylic, &c., according to their fundamental (or characteristic) feet. 
A verse which contains one foot (or one dipody if iambic, trochaic, or 
anapaestic; see 2531) is called a monometer, one of two a dimeter, 
one of three a frimeter, one of four a fe£rareter, one of five a fentam- 
eter, and one of six a Aexameter. 

Trochaic, iambic, and anapaestic verses are often named by Latin adjec- 
tives in -drius (used as nouns) denoting the number of feet. Thus, such a 
verse of eight feet is called an ocfondrius, one of seven a sepléndrius, one of 
six a séndrius, &c. A short verse which is employed to close a system 


(2547), or to mark a metrical or musical transition between longer verses, is 
called a cluusula. 


CATALEXIS, PAUSE, SYNCOPE. 


2537 CATALEXIS. A verse, the last foot of which is incomplete, 
is said to suffer Cafalexis (Gr. xardAn£«, a. stopping short) or to be 
catalectic ; one of which the last foot is complete is called acafalectic. 

It is usually the last part of the foot that is omitted ; but (according to 
the theory now generally accepted) in catalectic iambic verses it is the last 
arsis that is omitted, the preceding thesis being protracted (2516) to compen- 
sate for the loss, thus: U1 ^ 

2538. A verse in which both the last arsis and the next to the last 
are suppressed, so that a whole foot appears to be wanting, is called 
brachyveatalects. 

2539. A verse is said to be catalectic 7» syllabam, in disyllabum, or in 
trisyllabum, according to the number of syllables remaining in the last foot. 
Thus, the dactylic tetrameter | j|. vu | — Vu | — is catalectic /z 
syllabam, but. Vo | — VU | MUU | MU Is catalectic e» disyllatiam 

2540. Pauses. Theoretically all the feet (or dipodies: see 2531) 
into which a verse is divided must be equal in duration. Hence, 
when a final syllable (or two final syllables) is lost by catalexis, com- 
pensation is made for the loss by a pause at the end of the verse. 
Such a pause, which serves to fill out the last measure. answers to a 
rest in music. 

A pause of one mera is often indicated by the sign A. and one of two 
morae by A^. 
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2541. SYNCOPE is the omission of one or more arses in the body 
of a verse. Compensation is made for the suppression of an arsis by 
protracting (2516) the preceding thesis. 


CAESURA. 


2542. CAESURA AND DIAERESIS. A Caesgra (literally a cutting, 
from caedo, / cuf) is the break in a verse produced by the ending of 
a word within a foot. When the end of a word coincides with the 
end of a foot, the break is called a Déaerests (Gr. duaipeois, a. separat- 
inp) A caesura is marked |, a diaeresis ff. 


The word cuesura is often loosely used to include both caesura prope 


and diaeresis. 


2543. Strictly speaking, there is a caesura (or diaeresis, as the case may 
be) wherever a word ends within a verse ; but the main incision in the verse 
is so much more important than the rest that it is often called the principal 


caesura, or simply the caesura. 


2544. Caesuras are named according to their position in the verse ; thus 
a caesura after the third half-foot (i.e.in the second foot) is called asthe 
mimeral (from Gr. rpiÜnyupepis, containing three halves), one after the fifth 
half-foot (i.e. in the third foot) PentAemimeral (Gr. aero nuanamis, consisting o 
five halves), one after the seventh half-foot (i.e. in the fourth foot) Aephiie 
mimeral (Gr. épdnuuepys), &c. 

The Latin names caesitra stmiterndria (= the trithemimeral caesura), sémigu 
ndría (= the penthemimeral), sémisepténdria (= the hepthemimeral), &c., are some 
times used. For the masculine and feminine caesuras, see 2697. 


STROPHE. SYSTEM. 


2545. THE STROPHE. A fixed number of verses recurring in a regula 
order is called a Strefie. A strophe commonly contains verses of different 
kinds, but some strophes are composed of verses which are al] alike. The 
most common strophes in Latin poetry are either distichs (i.e. ps of two 
lines each), zristichs (of three lines each), or tetrastichs (of four). 

Strophes and verses are frequently named after some poet who made use of them. 
So the Alcaic strophe (named after Alcaeus), the Sapphic strophe (named after 
Sappho), the Glyconic verse (named after Glycon), the Ascl (after Asde 
piades), the Phalaecean (after Phalaecus), the Pherecratean (after Pherecrates), &c. 


2546. A Stichic Series is a series of verses of the same kind not combined 
into strophes. 


2547. THE SvsTEM. A group of rhythmical series (see 2532) which i 
of greater extent than a verse is called a System. Long systems, such as are 
common in Greek poetry, are comparatively rare in Latin verse. 


Few verses have more than two rhythmical series; non: more than threa, 
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2548. Although in all probability the Latin accent was mainly one 
of stress rather than of pitch, it seems to have been comparativel 
weak. Hence, when it conflicted with the metrical ictus, it could be 
the more easily disregarded. But accentual or semi-accentual poetry 
seems to have existed among the common people even in the Kugue 
tan age, and even in classical Latin verse in certain cases (as in the 
last part of the dactylic hexameter) conflict between ictus and accent 
was carefully avoided. After the third century A.D. the accent 
exerted a stronger and stronger influence upon versification, until in 
the Middle Ages the quantitative Latin verse was quite supplanted 
by the accentual. 


NUMERI ITALICI. 


2549. Some of the earliest remains of Latin literature are believed 
to show a rhythmical structure. These are chiefly prayers, impreca- 
tions, sacred songs and the like, couched in a set form of words. Of 
the rules according to which these carmina were composed, almost 
nothing is known. According to one theory, they are wholly accen- 
tual, and are composed of rhythmical series, each series containing 
four theses. Frequently an arsis is suppressed, and compensation 
for the omission is made by dwelling longer upon the thesis. As an 
example is given the prayer in Cato, Dé Ke Rustica, 141: 


Mirs páter té précor | quaésdque uti siés | vól&ns própitiás 
míhí dómó | fámiliaéque néstraé, &c. 


THE SATURNIAN. 


2550. THE SATURNIAN is the best known and most important 
of the old Italian rhythms; but its nature long has been, and still 
is, matter of high dispute. There are two principal theories as to its 
character, the quantitative and the accentual, each of which is advo- 
cated by many distinguished scholars. 

2551. (1.) THE QUANTITATIVE THEORY. According to this theory, the 
Saturnian is a verse of six feet, with an anacrusis (2529). There is a break 
after the fourth arsis, or more rarely after the third thesis. Each thesis may 
be either a long syllable or two shorts; each arsis may be a short syllable, a 
long, or two shorts, but an arsis is not resolved before the principal break or 
at the end of the verse. ITiatus is common, especially at the principal break 
in the verse. A short final syllable may be lengthened by the intluence of 
the verse-ictus. An arsis is frequently suppressed, especially the penultimate 
arsis. Two arses are never suppressed in the same half-verse, and rarely 
two in the same verse. Examples of the Saturnian, measured quantitatively, 
are: 


Dabünt malám Metélli jt Naévid poétae. 


Novém Iovís concérdés { filiaé sordrés. 
( Naevius.) 
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Virám mibi, Caména, +t insecé versütum. 
(Livius Andronicus.) 


Edrim sectám sequóntur 1t málti mortals. 
(Naevius.) 


Compare in English: “The queén was fn the párlour, éating bréad and hóney." 


2552. Most of the Roman grammarians who discussed the nature of the Saturnian 
seem to have regarded it as quantitative. In modern times the quantitative theory 
has been advocated. by Ritschl, Buecheler, Havet, Christ, Lucian Mueller, W. Meyer, 
Keichardt and many others. 


2553. (2.) THE ACCENTUAL THEORY. According to this theory, the Satur- 
nian is an accentual verse, constructed without regard to quantity. It is 
divided by the principal break into two halves, the first of which has three 
theses. ‘The second half usually has three, but may have only two, in which 
case it is usually preceded by an anacrusis (2529). Two accented syllables 
are regularly separated by an unaccet.ted syllable, but in strictly constructed 
Saturnians the second and third unaccented syllables are regularly separated 
by two unaccented ones. Hiatus was at first freely admitted, but in the 
Saturnians of the second century B.C. occurs only at the principal break. 
Examples of the Saturnian, measured according to this theory, are: 


Dábunt málum Metélli tt Naévió po£tae. 


Nóvem Ióvis concórdés 1t filiaé sorór&s. 
(Naevius.) 


Virum míhi, Caména, + Ínsecé versütum. 
(Livius Andronicus.) 


= 
Eórum séctam sequóntur + málti mértélés. 
(Naevius.) 


2554. The accentual theorv was held by the scholiast on V. G. 2, 385, and in 
modern times has been upheld (in one form or another) by O. Keller, Thurneysen. 
Westphal, Gleditsch, Lindsav and others. The brief statement given above agrees 
essentially with that of O. Keller. Gleditsch holds that each half-verse has four 
teents,as: Dábunt málum Mételli | Naévi poétaé ; Lindsay that the first 
Penesteh has three accents and the second two, as: Dábunt málum Metélli ; 
Naevio poetae. The whole question is still far from its final settlement. 


DACTYLIC RHYTHMS. 


2555. These are descending rhythms belonging to the Egwal 
Chrsy (see 2827). In them the fundamental foot is the dactyl (.! Uv). 
for which its metrical equivalent, the spondee (1 _), is frequently 
substituted. 
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Tug DactyLtic HEXAMETER. 


2556. The DacrvLic HEXAMETER is the verse regularly em- 
ployed in epic, didactic, and bucolic poetry, and is used by the 
Latin writers oftener than any other measure. It consists of 
six feet, the last of which is a spondee (but with the privilege of 
svilaba anceps; see 2534). The fifth foot is usually a dactyl ; 
but sometimes a spondee is employed, in which case the verse 
is called spondaic. In each of the other four feet either a dactyl 
or a spondee may be used. The scheme is therefore: 


Acol-:-ool-s2l^clc-ttUli.5- 


2557. A caesura which comes immediately after the thesis of a foot is 
called masculine ; one which falls in the middle of the arsis (i.e. after the 
first short of a dactyl) is termed feminine. The Roman writers show a 


strong preference for masculine principal caesuras, and in general their 
treatment of the caesura is more strict than that of the Greek poets. 


2558. The principal caesura in the Latin hexameter is most frequently 
the penthemimeral (2544): as in: 


Arma virumque canó || Troiae qui primus ab oris | 
(V.1, I). 


Next in order of frequency stands the hephthemimeral, which is usually 
accompanied by a secondary trithemimeral, and in many cases also by a 
feminine caesura in the third foot: as in the verse, 


Insignem | piet&te || virum || tot adire labdrés 
(V. 1, t0). 


If the secondary trithemimeral caesura is lacking, the penthemimeral is 
usually accompanied by a feminine caesura in the second foot. Sometimes, 
though more rarely, the principal break in the line is the feminine caesura 
in the third foot (often called the “caesura after the third trochee "), as in 
the verse 


Spargéns ümida mella || sopdriferumque papáver 


( V. 4 486). 


2559. The diaeresis (see 2542) after the fourth foot (often called “ bucolic 
diaeresis " from its use by pastoral writers) sometimes occurs, but is much 
less common in Latin hexameters than in Greek. An example is 


Dic mihi, Damoeti, || cuium pecus ? tt An Meliboel ? 
(V. £. 3, t). 
This diaeresis, though common in Juvenal, is rare in most of the Latin poets 
(even the bucolic), and when it does occur, it is usually accompanied bv a penthe- 


mimeral ca¢sura. Lucian Mueller and others deny that the bucolic diaeresis ever forms 
the principal break in a line. 
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2560. When a line has several caesuras, it is often hard to determine 
which is the principal one. In general, masculine caesuras out-rank femi- 
nine; the penthemimeral takes precedence over the hephthemimeral, and 
the latter over all other caesuras. But if the hephthemimeral, or even 
one of the minor caesuras, coincides with an important pause in the sen- 
tence, it may out-rank the penthemimeral. Thus in the verse 


Paulat(im) adnabam || terrae; || iam tüta tenébam 
(V. 6, 358), 


the principal caesura is after terrae, not adnabam. 
Lines without a principal caesura are rare. An instance is 


Non quivis videt inmoduláta po&mata iüdex 
(H. AP. 263). 


2561. The great flexibility of the hexameter makes it an admirable ve 
hicle of poetic expression. Accumulated spondees give the verse a slow and 
ponderous movement : as in the line 


Il(i) in|iter s&is& || majgna vi | bracchia | tollunt 
(V. G. 4, 174). 


The multiplication of dactvls imparts to the verse a comparatively rapid and 
'mpetuous motion, as in the famous verse 


Quadrupeldante pultrem || soniltü quatit | ungula | campum 
(V.8, $96). 


But even when dactyls are numerous, the Latin hexameter, “the stateliest 
measure ever moulded by the lips of man," should not be read with the jerky 3$ move- 
ment which is characteristic of the English hexameter. 


2562. The following passage may serve to illustrate the movement of the 
hexameter, and to show how the use of the different caesuras imparts variety 
to the measure: 


O socili | —nequ(e) ein(im) ignajri || sumus | ante majlérum— 
5 pas|si gravijóora, || dalbit deus | his quoque | finem. 

Vos et | Scyllaelam || rabilem | peniitusque so[nant&s 

accé|stis scopullós, || vós | et Cyiclópea | saxa 

experlti; || revolcát(e) ani| mós, } maelstumque tilmdrem 
mittite : | forsan et | haec || Sjlim | memilnisse iu|v&bit. 


(V. 1, 198). 
Compare in English : 


Rolls and rages amain the restless, billowy ocean, 
While with a roar that soundeth afar the white-maned breakess 
Leap up against the cliffs, like foemen madly rejoicing. 


NOTES ON THE HEXAMETER. 


2563. (1.) In all probability, the hexameter was originally a composite verse, 
made up of two tripodies, or of a tetrapody and a dipody. Hence hiatus in the prie 
cipal caesura is not very rare, even in the Augustan poets. The stress upon the first 
and fourth theses was probably stronger than that upon the other four, 
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2564. (2.) In the second half of the hexameter, particularly in the fifth and sixth 
feet, verse-ictus and word-accent show a strong tendency to coincide. 

2565. (3.) A monosyllable rarely stands before the principal caesura or at the end 
of the verse. When the verse ends in a monosyllable, the thesis of the last foot is 
generally a monosyllable also, as in the line 


Crispinus minimó mé próvocat ; accipe, si vis 
(H. S. 1, 4, 14) 


Exceptions to this rule sometimes occur when the poet wishes to produce a particu- 
lar effect, as in 
Parturient montés, nüscétur ridiculus mis 
(H. AP. 139). 


2566. (4.) A hexameter generally ends in a word of two or three syllables, 
almost never in one of four, rarely in one of five. But sfondaic verses (2556) gener- 
ally end with a word of four syllables, more rarely with one of three, almost never with 
one of two. 

2567. (5.) Spondaic verses are comparatively rare in Ennius and Lucretius, but 
become more frequent in Catullus, They are not common in Vergil, Horace, Proper- 
tius and Ovid, and do not occur at all in Tibullus. Persius has one spondaic verse, 
Valerius Flaccus one, Claudian five, Silius Italicus six, Statius seven. Ennius has 
lines composed entirely of spondees, and so in one instance (116, 3) Catullus. Ennius 
also resolves the thesis of a dactyl in a few cases. 


2568. (6.) A verse which is connected with the following one by elision (2492) is 
called hypermetrical. Such verses are rare, and usually end with the enclitics -que 
or -ve. 


2569. (7.) The dactylic hexameter was introduced into Latin literature by 
Ennius, and was further perfected by Lucilius, Lucretius, and Cicero, who took him as 
their model. Catullus and the group to which he belonged followed Alexandrian 
models more closely, while the great poets of the Augustan age carried the technique 
of the hexameter to its highest perfection. Horace in his lyric poetry treats the 
hexameter with great strictness: but in the Satires and Epistles he handles it with 
much freedom, imparting to the measure a more colloquial character by the frequent 
use of spondees and by less rigorous trcatment of the caesura. 


THE DactTyYLic PENTAMETER. 


2570. The DacrvLiC PENTAMETER is a verse consisting of 
two catalectic dactylic tripodies, separated by a fixed diaeresis. 
Spondees are admitted in the first tripody, but not in the second. 
The final thesis of the first tripody is protracted to a tetraseme 
(2516) to compensate for the omission of the arsis. The scheme 
is therefore 


tell libtlv vlILuvILa 


2571. (1.) The verse is not asynartetic (2535), neither s»//aba anceps nor hiatus 
being allowed at the end of the first tripody. 


2572. (2.) This verse is known as the pentameter because the ancient gram 
marians measured it 


a_vvulovwvwli_ lu vue luVve 
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2573. The pentameter is rarely used except in combination 
with the hexameter, with which it forms the so-called gie 
Distich: 


Lgqi-wl-wIllwItGOls 
I wrwlt_wistLyevILuvIL.ar 


2574. The Elegiac Distich is used chiefly in elegiac poetry (whence the 
name), in amatory verse and in epigrams. The end of the pentameter ger 
erally coincides with a pause in the sense. As examples of the i 
Distich, the following may serve : 


Quam legis | ex il|là | tibi | vénit elpistola | terr& 
ldtus ubt) aequore |is jt additur | Hister a|quis. 
Si tibi | contige|rit || cum | dulci | vita sajlüte 
candida | fortü|nae ]f pars manet | ina melae. 
O. 7r. $7, 1. 


Compare in English (but see 2561 ad fiz.): 


“ These lame hexameters the strong-winged music of Homer! 
No — but a most burlesque, barbarous experiment . . . 
Hexameters no worse than daring Germany gave us, 
Barbarous experiment, barbarous hexameters.” 
(TENNYSON). 


2575. The Elegiac Distich was introduced into Roman poetry by Ennius, who used 
it in epigrams, Yarro employed it in his Saf«rae, and Catullus seems to have bees 
the first of the Latins who used it in Elegiac poetry. Thee and amatory poets 


of the Augustan age, especially Ovid, perfected it, and wi it with unequalled 
grace and ease. 

2576. Ovid nearly always closes the pentameter with a disyllabic word ; but ear 
lier poets, especially Catullus, are less careful in this regard. Elision is less frequent 


in the pentameter than in the hexameter. It sometimes occurs in the main diseresis 
of the pentameter, though rarely. 


Tue DacrvLic TETRAMETER ACATALECTIC (or 
Alcmanian). 


i 


2577. This verse is chiefly used in composition with a trochaic 
' form the Greater Archilochian verse (2677); but it occurs alone 
erence (.f#dria 625), and is employed in stichic series (2546) by S 


ihe scheme is: 


i 


Ltqaltawitqlituye 
An example is : 


hocine | crédibill(e) aut memo|r&bile 
(T. 4vdr. 62$). 


This verse is often called A/cmanian because it was used by the Greek pest 
Alcman. 
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Tue Dactrytic TETRAMETER CATALECTIC (or 
Archilochian.) 


2578. This verse consists of four dactylic feet, the last one being incom- 
plete. The scheme is: 
twilital—-GILu”A 
An example is: 
Cármine | pérpetuld cele|briir(e) et 
(H. t, 7, 6). 


This verse differs from the preceding in that the last foot is always a trochee os 
spondee, never a dactyl. It is used only in the Alemanian strophe (2724). 


THE DacrTvric TRIMETER CATALECTIC (or Lesser 
Archtlochian). 


2579. This verse has the scheme: 
LuvllLuvILa 
An example is: 


Arbori|busque co | maé 
in (H. 4, 7, 2). 


It is used chiefly in the First Archilochian Strophe (see 2725). Inform it is 
the same as the second half of the pentameter (2570). 


2580. These verses (2578, 2579) are often called Archilochian because they were 
first used by the Greek poet Archilochus. 


IAMBIC RHYTHMS. 


2581. These are ascending rhythms (2528)in 4 time. The fun- 
damental foot is the lambus (4 _/), for which its metrical equivalent 
the tribrach | J U, the irrational spondee > , the irrational dactyl 
> J the cyclic anapaest vu _!, or the proceleusmatic «A, J, VU is 
sometimes substituted. 


2582. The Greek poets excluded all feet except the iambus and tribrach, 
and in comedy the anapaest, from the even places in iambic verse. The 
Latin ts were not so strict: but when one of the even feet was formed by 
a word or a word-ending, they did not usually allow the foot to be a spondee 
or an anapaest, but required it to be an iambus. 
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THE JAMBIC TRIMETER OR SENARIUS. 


2583. The IaAMBiC TRIMETER is the verse most frequently 
used by the Roman dramatists. It consists of six iambic feet, 
or three iambic dipodies. ‘The ictus on the second thesis of 
cach dipody was probably weaker than that upon the first thesis. 
Some ancient authorities, however, held that the ictus on the 
second thesis was the stronger. ‘The last foot is always an iam- 
bus. The normal scheme is therefore: 


4» lio.-lollo--iollu. 


Some prefer (see 2529) to regard this verse as a trochaic trimeter cats 
lectic with anacrusis. The normal scheme will then be: 


vuilol.-ol.Lool.-ol.Lol.-A^ 


2584. The Latin poets differ widely in their treatment of the Senarius, 
some (especially Plautus, erence, and the other early dramatists) handling 
it with great freedom, while others (especially Phaedrus and Publilius Syrus) 
conform more closely to Greek models. We may therefore distinguish two 
periods : 


(A.) Early Period. 


2585. Any one of the substitutions enumerated in 2581 is admit 
ted in any foot except the last. The scheme is therefore: 


cot | ot | GL | Gel] SL [uo 
vivclvuvuluUbdutluvul ube 1 
> hBurlruvuv lr Gir Ilomeuvl bP voll 
wll we 1 wt | wea] wt I 
wi vlvovvolvob5vlvovultes^vll 


The main caesura is usually penthemimeral (2544); but it is sometimes 
he phthemimeral, in which case there is generally a secondary caesura in, of 
diaeresis after, the second foot. 


The following passage may serve to show the rhythm: ° 


Ubi vén|t(um) ad aeldis || ést | Dromó | pultát | for&s ; 

anüs quaé|dam próldit ; | haéc | ub(i) apelrit 3s|tium, 

continu(d) | hic sé | conié|cit || initr(5), ego cón:sequor; 

anüs fóritbus ob|dit . pés|sul(um), ad | lànám | redit. 

Hic sci|ri potu|it || aut_! nusqu(am) ali[bi, Cli pia, 

quó stüdijo viltam | suám | t(&) absenit(e) exélgerit, 

ubi d(&) ín jpróvi|sóst || ín|terven|tum millileri, &c. 
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Versification. [ 2586-2592. 





wel lun l>lll ve 1 >t luw 
wh | >zw lulLluvwvl vl lu 
>h& UI rel OPLilvilt lw tltivua 
we Vl v—12»l. 1 vox | >t luw 
>t |Io>wvlvl Ll >wu Il >t lus 
>B oOo Ione ISO! ow 1 oh lu 
wh lone I>ULIL »— I> SG Ul ve 


2586. (1.) In the early dramatists, substitutions are very numerous, and lines 
which follow the normal scheme are rare. Substitutions are most frequent in the first 
oot. 


2587. (2.) Four shorts rarely stand in succession unless belong to the same 
foot. Hence a dactyl or tribrach is seldom followed by an cmapecst. 


2588. (3.) The dactyl and proceleusmatic are rare in the fifth foot. The pro- 
celeusmatic occurs chiefly in the first foot. 


2589. (4.) The fifth foot is very often a spondee. It must not be a pure iambus 
except (a.) when the line ends with a polysyllable of four or more syllables ; u.) when 
it ends with a word which forms a Cretic (2521) ; (¢.) when it ends with an iambic word 
preceded by one which forms a Fourth Paeon (2521), or by an anapaestic word which 
is itself preceded by a final short syllable; (g.) when there is a c of speakers 
before the last foot; (e.) when elision occurs in the fifth or sixth foot. 


2590. (5.) The main caesura is rarely preceded by a monosyllable. 


2591. (6.) In the Senarius, and in the other iambic and trochaic verses of the 
early dramatists, a resolved arsis or thesis is usually placed so that its first syllable 
begins a word, or so that the two shorts of the resolved arsis or thesis are enclosed by 
other syllables belonging to the same word. Hence a dactylic word with the ictus on 
the ult or ultima (e. g. tempóre) rarely occurs. But there are occasional ex- 
ceptions to the rule, especially in the case of words that are closely connected (e. g. a 
preposition with its case). 


(B.) Later Period. 


2592. Later writers conform more closely to Greek but differ 
from one another in the degree of strictness with which they follow it. The 
general scheme is: 


$951. |o-lel ^. | vce | GL iva 
vév lyuvulvl Gol vuvuvlu dy 
>be | I2 

[o 4] I [Ww =] | 


The main caesura is usually the penthemimeral (2544). The hephthe- 
mimer'1! sometimes occurs, but usually in connection with the penthemimeral, 
or with a diaeresis after the second foot. If the hephthemimeral is 
without either of these, the second and third trochees of the line must 
form one word, as in 


ut gaá det in'sitilva dé cerpéns | pira. 
(1. Efed. 2, 19.) 
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Versification. [ 2601-2605. 





THE JAmBic TRIMETER CATALECTIC. 


$651. The IAMBIC TRIMETER CATALECTIC occurs in Horace (t, 4 and 
2, 18). The caesura is regularly penthemimeral (2544). Resolutions are 
not admitted, except in one doubtful case, régumque pueris (2, 18, 34), 
where pGéris may be read (with synizesis; see 2499). The scheme is: 


$9 LIlo-lel-Llo-lvw. 
[uw] 


Examples are: 

Meá | renidet || in | domd | lacü|nar. 

(H. 2, 18, 2.) 

v"Jlo-lol^lo.lou a 

Seu pó|scit a|gnà silve m&jlit haéjd8. 

>Livel>itivwlules 

(H. t, 4, 12.) 

2602. (1.) The anacrustic scheme is : 


o : -ALol-etfitlol-volu.-^ 
Le. frochaic trimeter catalectic with anacrusis (2529), syncope (2541), and protraction 
(2516). 
2603. (2.) Horace seems to have changed his practice with reference to the first 


foot. n 1, 4 the first foot is a spondee in nine lines out of ten; in 2, 18, it is a spon- 
dee in only two lines out of twenty. 


Tre IAMBIC TETRAMETER ACATALECTIC (or Octonarius). 


2604. This verse consists of four iambic dipodies, or eight complete iam- 
bic fcet. The substitutions enumerated in 258 are admitted in the first 
seven feet; but the last foot is always an iambus. The principal break in 
the line is usually a diaeresis after the fourth foot (which in that case must 
be a pure iambus), or a caesura after the arsis of the fifth. The full scheme is: 


2lL|lo6-i!i2.1|!2-1l2$6eÓ-51l!2-!2$2-Llvo2a 


vi vlvvvsl,./^/,u.lvuvvlil,^,.lvvvlgo,dàb.l 


»J^5^uol»vi»5»/^,.l»v5!»^,^ul»-vv!»J^v.l 

vL lvl wl luu-luslLlvslv.l 

WU volvo b ulus wueluvodsolucwula ul 
2605. The following lines are examples of this metre: 


Enim vélrd, Dà've. nililocist tt s&gníti[ae neque | sdcéridiae, 

quant(um) {initellé|xi módo | senis T sentén tiam | dé nülptils: 

quae sí;nón aistü pró|viden|tur || m(&)aátlerum | pessüm | dabunt. 
(T. Andr. 206.) 


vo L|»-ilo.. luUtkto ds VUlouvul>tiva 
>tLIi>elo> Clive FE OL I vetotilva 
apLI>wtl >L luosrwt ont |! Ce Ii m>thLiva 
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2606--2611.] Appendix (E.): Prosody. 





2606. Compare in English: 


He smote the rock, and forth a tide of crystal waters streamed amain; 
Up sprang the flowrets from the ground, and Nature smiled o'er all the 
plain. 


2607. (1.) The iambic octonarius is chiefly a comic verse. Terence has about 
eight hundred lines in this measure, Plautus only about three hundred, Varro a few. 


2608. (2.) Substitutions are much less common than in the senarius, especially in 
the even feet. 


2609. ( 3) When there is a diaeresis after the fourth foot, so that the line is divided 
into two equal halves, the verse is asynartctic (2535). There seems, however, to be no 
certain instance of hiatus in the diaeresis in the Terentian plays. 


IAMBIiC SEPTENARIUS. 
(A.) Early Usage. 


2610. The IAMBIC SEPTENARIUS consists of seven and a halí 
iambic feet. In any of the complete feet the substitutes mentioned in 
2581 are admitted. There is usually a diaeresis after the fourth foot, 
which in that case must be a pure iambus. If there is not sucha 
diaeresis, there is generally a caesura after the arsis of the fifth foot. 
The scheme of substitution is: — 


cL 128—122. IL Get 1206. 12.1289. .1282R& 
vui, volvvvlig/^l;.lvvvl,^.lvvev-l.ge,J/ .l 
GB oLI>vvul> Gol eruu le BS Ule>uvule> oul 
wt | v2.-—luvs.5. lwwlwthlwetlwil_i 
vu V Gwe lw Gul Wwuvlw dF Glu lW Gul 


2611. Examples of the Septenarius are the lines: 


Spérá|bit süm|ptum síbi | senex | levá|t(um) ess(e) halrunc ábijtü: 
né) ill(e) haüd | scit hoc | paulum |lucri || quant(um) éji dalmn(i) 


adporitet. . 
Ti nés;ciés | quod scis, | Dromó, || si sápilés. MüJ|tum dilcés. 
(T. Has. 746.) 
»!i»-.i»/5/uylv—li cst I5 I», ,áUJI»R 
>Fitvel >hL lull OL 1».-1! 55 IoR 
>tAlv el >L lvetll> &BYCIm>el OL yk 


Compare in English: 


* Now who be ye would cross Lochgyle, this dark and stormy water?" 
(Campbell.) 
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Versification. [2612-2617. 





2612. (1.) The Iambic Septenarius of the early comedy is not properly a “ tetra- 
meter catalectic like the Greek, for the penultimate syllable is sometimes resolved, 
which is never the case in the Greek catalectic tetrameter. For the same reason the 
ordinary anacrustic (2529) scheme of the early Septenarius is erroneous ; for a triseme 
cannot be resolved. 

2613. (2.) When there is a diaeresis after the fourth foot, the verse is asynartetic 
(sce 2535). 


2614. (3.) The Septenarius seems not to have been used in tragedy. 


(B.) Later Usage. 


2615. Varro and Catullus (25) employ a form of the Septenarius 
which conforms more closely to Greek models, Keeping the arses of 
the even feet pure and rarely admitting resolutions. There is regu- 
larly a diaeresis aíter the fourth foot. The scheme is: — 


$9.LIlolIle9. loa idio.Llo-i9 Uu a 
or anacrustically (2529) 
SitvvizSiLuvuicIClLuyui 8l LUISA 


2616. Catullus does not admit resolutions at all, save in one very doubtful case 
(25, 5). Varro seems to admit them in the first foot only. 


IamBIC DIMETER ACATALECTIC (or Quaternarius). 


2617. The IAMBiC DIMETER ACATALECTIC consists of two complete 
iambic dipodies or four iambic feet. In the first three feet the tribrach, 
irrational spondee, irrational dactyl and cyclic anapaest are admitted; but 
the proceleusmatic is very rare, except in the first foot of the Versus Reizs- 
anus (2625). (of which a Quaternarius forms the first colon). The scheme 
for substitution is: 


Stl Ge | SL [woe 
vuivcl vvv ludsl 
> boul uu I—-45^,u.l 
[wo ^, 2]I (Uo v 7] I v e ull 


Examples are: 
Rogitá|re quasi | diffícille sit 
vw -Lilos5i-»^.yl- (T. Ex. 209). 


Ast égo | vicisisim rilseró 


2»50lo-i»-lio- (H. Epod. 1$, 24). 
Perün|xit hdc | Iálsonem 
v-L|[o--lo-lo-- (H. Epod. 3, 12). 
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2618-2625.] Appendix (E.): Prosody. 





2618. (1.) The verse may also be regarded as a trochaic dimeter catalectic with 
anacrusis (2529), with the normal scheme: 


vitolwzavILulea 


2619. (2.) Horace admits resolutions only four times, the tribrach once in the 
second foot and the dactyl thrice in the first. 


2620. (3.) Plautus (except in a few instances), Terence, and Horace employ the 
dimeter only as a claxsula (2536) to longer verses. Petronius, Seneca, and Prudentiu: 
use it to form systems (2547); but it is rarely so employed by earlier writers. 


THE IamMBic DIMETER CATALECTIC (or Zernarius). 


2621. This is like the preceding verse, except that the last foot is incom 
plete. Examples are:— 


Nequ(e) íd | perspice|re qufivi 


v-Li»v5-leoc.- ° (Pl. Cap. 784). 
Date; móx|eg(o) hüc | revóritor 
vw Lilo. (T. Andr. 485). 


2622. (1) The verse may also be regarded as a syncopated catalectic trochaic 
dimeter with anacrusis (2529). ‘The normal scheme will then be:— 


vi-ol-ulul--A 
2623. (2.) Plautus and Terence use this verse as a clausula (2536). Petronius is 
the first who employs it to form systems (2547). 
OTHER IAMBIC VERSES. 


2624. Other short iambic verses, the -.catalectic dipody (e. g. eg(o) 
fllám | fame, | eg!o) Yllám | siti. Pl. Cas. 153), and the catalectic tripody 
(e.g. inóps | am^jtor, Il. 777. 256) sometimes pccur, but are rare. 


THE VERSUS REIZIANUS. 


2625. This is a composite verse, consisting of two cola, an iambic di 
meter acatalectic and an iambic tripody catalectic. The scheme is there 


fore, 
Gt | 2- | SL l|o-i e-—— | SL vk 
v i vl VNSN | ude | [, 4, ull USSG I 
>be Puy | 25v | »-^5^ol»4^4.! 
wll we | wt | wl | wt | 
wth volvo vl [wd vu) i wth volvi. 


Examples are: — 


Sed in aé'dibus | quid tibi! meis ft n(am) erát | negójtt 

m!€) absén'te, nis(i! e!go ius|seram ? +t volo scijre. Tac(&) érigd 

Quia vé|nimis cocjtium) ad nü!ptiás. ff Quid tü, | maliim, cüiris. 
(Pl. Asl. 427.) 
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Versificatton. [2626—26 30. 





2626. The nature of the second colon of this verse has long been disputed. Reiz 
and Christ treat it substantially as above; Studemund regards it as a syncopated 
iambic dimeter catalectic (Vv 7 L_ — uy), Spengel and Gleditsch as anapaestic, 
I.eo as logaoedic, Klotz as sometimes logaoedic and sometimes anapaestic! The view 
of Christ (Metrik2, p. 348) seems, on the whole, the most reasonable, though the ques- 
tion cannot be said to be fully decided. ‘The tribrach is rare in the second colon, but 
there seems to be a case in Plautus, &. 675 b. 


2627. For other iambic verses and combinations of verses, see special editions of 
the dramatists. 


TROCHAIC RHYTHMS. 


2628. These are descending rhythms in f time. The fundamental foot 
is the trochee / &, for which its metrical equivalent the tribrach J v 
the irrational spondee _! >, the cyclic dactyl / Wu, the irrational ana- 


paest © a >, and (rarely) the proceleusmatic 4 ,, YW, are sometimes 
substitu 


THE TROCHAIC TETRAMETER CATALECTIC (or Septenarius). 


2629. The TROCHAIC TETRAMETER CATALECTIC is, next to the 
iambic trimeter, the verse most frequently used by the early Roman 
dramatists. It consists of seven and a half trochaic feet, or four 
trochaic dipodies (the last one being incomplete). The ictus on the 
second thesis of each dipody was probably weaker than that on the 
first thesis. The normal scheme is: — 


ALo|l-ol-5Lol--ol-Lolzol-Lol-—A 


As in the case of the senarius, we may distinguish two periods in the 
usage :— 


(A.) Early Period. 


2630. The tribrach is admitted in any of the complete feet, and the 
irrational spondee, cyclic dactyl, and irrational anapaest in any of the first 
six feet. Terence does not admit the proceleusmatic in the Septenarius (nor 
in any other kind of trochaic verse), but Plautus admits it in the first foot. 
The seventh foot of the Septenarius is usually a trochee, but the tribrach 
sometimes occurs there. The principal break in the line is usually a diae- 
resis after the fourth foot (which in that case must not be a dactyl), often 
« companied by a secondary diaeresis after the second foot. Sometimes, 
however, the principal break is a diaeresis after the fifth foot, in which case 
there is generally a secondary diaeresis after the third foot or a caesura in 
the fourth. The full scheme of substitutions is : — 


4A2|.23|-2|--2$8|-28|-28! Lu I^ 
5^vvlvevi^,suslvevi4oulveovi54vsgl 
&oD5lvo»l5,^vov»l|vo»5li!454.2»5livo?»l 


[4 5 ell 
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2631-2636.] Appendix (E.): Prosody. 





The following lines are examples of the Septenarius : — 


Séquere | sis, erüm | qui lildificas + díctis | délijrantijbus 

qui quoni(am) | erás quod impelravit 7 néglé|xisti | pérselquf, 
nunc velnis eti(am) | ultr(3) in|risum 1* déminum: quae neque fieijri 
póssunt | neaue fan|d(5) üámqu(am) ac|cépit 1f quisquam | prófers, | 


carnu jfex. (PL Am. 585.) 
GuvVlezwtlilt>lwur>t 14> | a>] Lulsa 
tWwivvvltuvulwz>t +> |2r>lLulawa 
toy JlLwlt>l ~> TEV >S>l~zwilitvlaa 


A4» luvr-Ilt>ol 1t !» | w~r>lLulaia 
2631. (1.) When there is a diaeresis after the fourth foot, the verse is asymartetk 
(2535). In Plautus hiatus in the diaeresis is not rare; but there seems to be no cers 
fain instance of it in Terence (see PA. 528, Ad. 697). 
2632. (2.) An anapaest is not allowed to follow a dactyl. 


2633. (3.) The seventh foot is usually a trochee; rarely a tribrach or dactyl. The 
tribrach and dactyl are seldom found in the fourth foot. 


(B.) Later Usage. 


2634. The later and stricter form of the Septenarius keeps the arses of 

the odd feet pure, and regularly shows a diaeresis after the fourth foot. 
tole Zs LApteSZHELIIASILGIAAN 

Resolutions occur, but are far less common than in the earlier form of the 
verse. The strict form of the Septenarius is found in Varro, Seneca, and 
often in late poets (as Ausonius, Prudentius, &c.). 

2635. The rhythm of the Septenarius may be illustrated by this line: — 

'" Comrades, leave me here a little, while as yet 'tis early morn.” 


( Tennyson.) 


THE TROCHAIC TETRAMETER ACATALECTIC (or 
Octonarins). 


2636. The TROCHAIC TETRAMETER ACATALECTIC is chiefly confined to 
the lyrical portions of the early comedy. It consists of four complete trochaic 
dipodies or eight trochaic feet. The tribrach, irrational spondee, irrational 
anapaest and cyclic dactyl may stand in any foot save the last. The last foot 
is regularly a trochee or a tribrach, though (the last syllable being s/i^. 
(ces, 2533) an apparent spondec or anapaest, but not a dactyl, may arise. 
‘The principal break in the line is regularly a diaeresis after the fourth foot 
(which in that case must not be a dactyl). Occasionally, however, there is 
instead a caesura in the fourth or fifth foot. The scheme is:— 


!-SZ{/22%21/Leal~ el Leal~siLaoalawe 

5vvlvvvl^ovvlivevitocvivevis^vvlf(vwuvuv) 

JAosl-—os' Los |. -voul Loos 1 vl tw 

ío»lvozil;o»ivo»i5o»5lvo»i^,^o»i[vv?l 
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Verstfication. [ 2637-2643. 





, Example:— ; 
Cénse|3. Sed|heás t0.| Quid vis? JT Cénsén | posse | m(e) óffir| mare? 
(T. Ew. 217). 
ALolel542]|.-»1..»l|-ol-5»-1l.-v 
Compare in English : — 
Over stream and mount and valley sweeps the merry, careless rover, 
Toying with the fragrant blossoms, beating down the heads of clover. 


2637. (1.) When there is a diaeresis after the fourth foot, the verse is asynartetic 


2535). 
es 2638. (2.) The Octonarius is essentially a lyric metre, and is much less common 
than the Septenarius. 


THE TRocHAIC TETRAMETER CLAUDUS (or Scazon). 


2639. This verse is a trochaic tetrameter acatalectic, with syncope and 
protraction in the seventh foot. The normal scheme is: 
AL ol-olLlxl.LolawlwuU ity 
An example is: — 
Néc co|ruscus | imber | altd || nübi|15 ca|d£ns | máltus 
Aolxvl-Lul»i-loolc-iluclitfu 
(Varro, Sat. fr. $57 Buech.). 
2640. (1.) Substitutions are much rarer in this verse than in the ordinary trochaic 
octonarius. 


2641. (2.) The Scazon was introduced among the Greeks by Hipponax, whence 
it is sometimes called the Hipponactean. Varro seems to be only Roman poet 
uses 


THE NINE-SYLLABLED ALCAIC. 


2642. This verse consists of two complete trochaic dipodies, with ana 
crusis. The second foot is always an irrational spondee. e scheme is: — 


cCitvilizrmitulay 
An example is : — . 
Sil|vaé la bdran tés ge|lüque. 
(H. 1,9, 3.) 


This verse occurs only in Horace, where it forms the third line of the Alcaic 
Strophe (see 2736). 


THE TrRocHAIC DIMETER ACATALECTIC (or Quaternarius). 


2643. This verse consists of two complete trochaic dipodies. It is very rare, but 
there are probably a few instances of it in Plautus, e. g. Per. 31 :— 
Básili c(3) accipi;8re | victü 


ovis vl. Lolaw 
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2644-2648.] Appendix (£.): Prosody. 





THE TrocHaic DiMETER CATALECTIC (or 7ersarius). 


2644. This consists of two trochaic dipodies, the second being incomplete. 
It occurs in the early dramatists and in Horace. The scheme for Plautus 
and Terence is: — 


toolsets Ft tu land 


óvvlvuovi(4^uwu) 


tw] awl 


óv»|[vo»l 
The Horatian scheme is : — 


Lulazavitul|lanA 
Examples are :— 


Att un d(e) auxililám pe|tam 
(T. PA. 729). 


(H. 2, 18, 1). 


2645. (1.) This is sometimes called the Euripidean verse, from its use by Eurip 
ides. ‘The tribrach in the third foot is rare, and is not found in Terence. Horace 
keeps all the feet pure. 

2646. (2.) Plautus and Terence often use this verse between trochaic tetrameter:, 
but sometimes employ several Zernaréi in succession, as in Plaut. E. 3-6, Cas. 
95300, Ps. 211-13. 


Nón e,bur ne.qu(4) aárejum 


THE TROCHAIC TRIPODY ACATALECTIC. 


2647. This verse is confined to the early drama, where it is employed as 
a clausula (2536), especially with Cretics. It consists of three complete 
trochaic feet. The same substitutions are admitted in every foot that are 
allowed in the first two fcet of the ''ernarius (2644). An example is:— 
Hau bonüm | tened | sérvom 
LWwilwuritu 


(Pi. Most. 721). 
This verse is sometimes called the /thyphaliic. 


THe TRocHAIC TRIPObY CATALECTIC. 


2648. This verse is employed hy the early dramatists, usually either as3 
cdausula (2530) or in groups of two lines each. Terence generally uses it ir 
the former way, Plautus in the latter. The scheme of substitutions is:— 

429].—281l-5^ 
jovlvvvl 
$v2lvo2l 
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Versification. [ 2649-2655. 





Example :— 
Qu(1) impi|ger full 


Luls~vIta 
(Pl. A. 925). 
in one instance (A. 924 ff.) Plautus has six catalectic tripodies in succession. 


OTHER TROCHAIC VERSES. 


2649. The Trochaic Monometer Acatalectic is sometimes used by Plautus as a 
clausula (2536) to Cretic tetrameters. ,It consists of one complete trochaic dipody, 
e. g. nímis in|epta' s, AK. 681. iüre inliüstAs, 4m. 247. Terence uses the 
catalectic wonometer twice (Zu. 292, PA. 485) at the beginning of a scene, e. g. 
Dérild, PA. 485. Plautus has a few other trochaic verses and combinations of 
verses, for which see special editions of his plays. 


LOGAOEDIC RHYTHMS. 


2650. Logaoedic verse consists of dactyls and trochees combined 
in the same metrical series. The dactyls are “cyclic” (see 2523), 
occupying approximately the time of trochees, and hence the verse 
moves in d time. Except in the * Lesser Alcaic " verse (2663), only 
on: dactyl may stand in a single series; and a dactyl must not occupy 
the last place in a line. 


2651. (1.) The name *logaoedic " (Gr. AoyaodBucós, from Adyos, speech 
prose, and doh, song) may refer to the apparent change of rhythm (due to 
the mixture of dactyls and trochees), in which logaoedic verse resembles 
prose; but this is a disputed point. 


2652. (2.) In the logaoedic verses of Horace, an irrational spondee 
almost always takes the place of a trochee before the first dactyl; and if an 
apparent choriambus (_ UT | LL; see 2521) is followed by another appa 
rent choriambus in the same verse, the two are regularly separated by 
a caesura. These rules are not observed by Catullus. 


2653. (3.) Anacrusis (2529) and syncope (2541) are very common in 
logaoedic verse. 


2654. The following are the principal logaoedic rhythms: — 


DIPODY. 
THe ADONIC. 
2655. This is a logaoedic dipody, with the scheme :<= 


Lwlilby 


Examples are:— 
Térruit | árbem (H. 1, 2, 4). 
Rára iu|véntus (H. 1, 2, 24). 
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2656-2659.] Appendix (E.): Prosody. 





2656. (1.) Some regard the Adonic as a syncopated catalectic tripody : 
Lolli. [5A 


2657. (2.) A Latin Adonic should consist of a disyllable +- a trisyllable, or the 
reverse. This rule did not hold in Greek, where such lines occur as & rov “Adwnr. 
Elision is not allowed in the Latin Adonic. Late Latin poets (like Terentianus) 
sometimes employ the Adonic in stichic series (2546). 


TRIPODIES. 


THE ARISTOPHANIC. 
2658. This is a logaoedic tripody acatalectic, with a dactyl in the first 


place. The scheme is therefore: — 
Ao2|-5Lo jtwu 
There is no fixed caesura. Examples are: — 


Quid latet | Gt ma rínae 


(H. z, 8, 13) 


Fünera | n& vi|rflis 
(EZ. 1, 8, 15). 


Some authorities write the scheme as: 
-—ALosl|l-Lolu |.LA 
& €. a syncopated logaoedic tetrapody catalectic. 


THE PHERECRATEAN (or PhAerrcratic). 


2659. This verse is used by Catullus (34, 61), and by Horace (as the 
third line of the Third Asclepiadean Strophe: see 2733). It is a logaoedic 
tripody, with the dactyl in the second place. The scheme is:— 


[^ v] | 
JA>ltwite 
[4 —11 


The trochee and iambus are admitted in the first foot by Catullus. but n^ 
by Horace. The iambus is very rare. There is no fixed caesura. Example 
are;— 


Gritd, | Pyrrha, sub | ántrb 


(H. t, $ 3). 
With initial trochee: Lite’ Gmve pa!pliver 
(Cat. 61, 195). 
With initial iambus: Páel'laéque ca'námus 
(Cat. 34. 4) 
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Some authorities prefer to regard the Pherecratean as a syncopated logaoedic 
tetrapody catalectic, with the scheme: — 
L^ ll 
A>I|LwWwIiWwtI|ILa 


[^ —11 
TETRAPODIES. 


THE GLYCONIC. 


2660. This verse is used by Catullus (34, 61), by Horace (in the First, 
Second, and Third Asclepiadean Strophes: see 2731, 2732, 2733), and by 
Seneca and other later writers. It is a logaoedic tetrapody catalectic, with a 
dactyl in the second place. The scheme is: — 


L^ I 

IA>l|LwiIitulta 

J —Il 
The trochee and iambus in the first foot occur in Catullus, but not in Horace 
(except in the doubtful case, t, 15, 36). There is generally a trithemimeral 
Caesura; more rarely one in the arsis of the second foot. amples are: — 


Quém mor|tís || timu;ít grajdáóm 
(H. t, 3 17). 


With initial trochee: Mónti'ám || domi'n(a) dt fo|rés 

(Cat. 34, 9). 
With initial iambus: Páel|l(ae) ét || puelr(i) inte gri 

(Cat. 34, 2). 


2661. (1.) This verse in composition with the Pherecratean forms the Priafean 
(76074). 

2662. (2.) In admitting the trochee and iambus in the first foot, Catullus follows 
Greck models, while Horace adheres to the stricter Roman usage, as laid down by the 
grammarians of his own day. Seneca observes the same rule as Horace, but some of 
the later writers (e. g. Terentianus) revert to the earlier and freer usage. 


THE LEessER (or DECASYLLABIC) ALCAIC. 


2663. This verse is a logaoedic tetrapody acatalectic, with dactyls in the 
first and second places. The scheme is: — 


IwltLwltuoltye 


There is no fixed caesura, though there is frequently a break after the thesis, 
or in the arsis, of the second foot. Examples are: — 


Flümina | cénstite'rint a'citd 
(H. I, 9, 4)- 
Montibus | ét Tibe'rim re vérti 
(H. 1, 29, 12). 
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PENTAPODIES. 


THE PHALAECEAN (or Hendecasyllable). 


This verse is a logaoedic pentapody with the dactyl in the second 
place. The Greek poets admitted the trochee and iambus, as well as the 
3pondee, in the first foot, and Catullus followed their example; but in Petro 
nius, Martiai, and the Pridféa the first foot is always a spondee, and in later 
writers nearly always. Horace does not use the lhalaecean. There is no 
fixed caesura, though the penthemimeral is often found. The scheme is:— 


[i 211 
A> |(twitvitvl.y 
lO —]| 

Examples are : — 


Cuius | vis fie|ri li'bélle | mánus 
(Mart. 3, 3, 1). 


With initial trochee: Dé di|6 faci!tíis me|f so|dilés 
(Cat. 47, 6). 
With initial iambus: Ágit | péssimus | ómni|ám pot 
(Cat. 49, S)- 
Compare in English: — 
“ Look, I come to the test, a tiny poem 
All composed in a metre of Catullus.” 
(Tennyson.) 
2665. The Phalaecean is a favourite metre in epigrams, It was used by 
Phalaccus (from whom it took its name), and other Greek poets, and was int 
into Roman poetry by Laevius and Varro. It is a favourite metre with Catullus, and 
is found in the fragments of Cinna, Corniticius and Bibaculus, in the Prédpéz, in 
Petronius, Statius, Martial, &c. In Catullus 55, a spondee is often em i 
of the dactyl, the two kinds of feet alternating in the latter verses of poem ; but 
this innovation seems not to have found favour. 


THe LEssER SAPPHIC. 
2666. This verse is a logaoedic pentapody acatalectic, with the dactyl in 


the third place. The scheme is :— 
! 
£o|peZ3| eril DL 


The trochee in the second foot was admitted by Alcaeus and Sappho, and 
occurs in Catullus, but not in IIorace, In Horace the caesura regalan 
falls after the thesis, or (less frequently) in the arsis, of the dactyl; but in 
Catullus, as in Sappho and Alcaeus, it has no fixed position. Examples of 
this verse are: — 


With masculine caesura: Iám sa|tís ter!rís | nivis | ' ue | "x 
531 
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With feminine caesura: Phoébe | sflv&|rámque || po|téns Dijana 
(H. C. S. 1). 
With trochee in second foot: Set Sa|cás sa|gittife|rbeve | Pasthde 
at. 11, 6). 


THE GREATER (or HENDECASYLLABIC) ALcAIC. 


2667. This verse is a logaoedic pentapody catalectic, with anacrusis and 
with the dactyl in the third foot. The scheme is: — 
YiluIJLoFLwIitLulta 
There is nearly always a diaeresis after the second foot. Examples are :— 
Ó|mátre | pálchrà 1t filia | pólchri|ór 
(H. 1, 16, 1). 


Vi|dés ut | alta Tf stét nive ; candi | dám 
(H. 1,9, 1). 
2668. Alcaeus admitted a trochee in the second foot, and allowed the anacrusis to 
be cither long or short; but Horace admitted only the spondee in the second foot, and 
usually (in Bk. 4 always) employed a long anacrusis. Horace also differed from his 
predecessor in assigning a fixed place to the caesura, which in Alcaeus has no regular 
position. 


COMPOSITE LOGAOEDIC VERSES. 
THE LESSER ASCLEPIADEAN. 


. This is a composite verse, consisting of two series, a syncopated 
logaoedic tripody + a logaoedic tripody catalectic. There is regularly e 
diaeresis between the two series. The scheme is: — 


L>lLwit FLwItvlIta 
Examples are : — 
Maécé'nis ata ‘vis +t &dite| régi|bás 
(H. 1, 1, 1). 
Quis dé sideri|5 + sit pudor | adt mo|dás 
(H. 1, 24, 1). 


THe GREATER ASCLEPIADEAN. 


2670. This is a composite verse, consisting of three series. It differs from. 
the preceding (2669) in having a syncopated logaoedic dipody ( A, | (^) 
inserted between the two tripodies. The three series are regularly separated 
by diaeresis. The scheme is therefore: — 

J>jitwltt F$Lwilt ELWILvsvIta 

Examples are : — 

Nüllam', Vire. sa'crá tt vite prilés ++ séveris | árbo!rém 
Circi | mite so lim + Tíburis | ét jt moénia | C&ti 1f.) 
(H. 1, 18, 1-3). 
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THE GREATER SAPPHIC, 


2671. This is a composite verse, consisting of a syncopated logaoedic 
tetrapody + a syncopated logaoedic tetrapody catalectic. ‘There is regularly 
a diaeresis between the two series, and a caesura after the thesis of the first 
dactyl. The scheme is : — 


LFuvl{L>olLiwit FLwitvlk ILA 
An example is : — 
Té de.ds 5|ró || Sybalrin 1t cir prope|rés alman|d6 
(H. 1, 8, 2). 


2672. (1.) The second series has the same form as the Aristophanic, if the htter 
be written C a tetrapody (see 2658 ad jin.). top 


Sa 2673- e) Horace (1, 8) is the only Latin poet who makes use of the Greater 
pphic. It seems to be an imitation of the G Sapphic : — 
Lwilt 550] Uliwitvlt ILA,eg 
Setré vw ABpas Xdperes eadAlxopnol re Motous 
but if so, the imitation is not exact. 


THE PRIAPEAN. 


2674. This verse is employed by Catullus (17) and in the Prid (86). 
It consists of a syncopated logaoedic tetrapody 4- a syncopated logaoedic 
tetrapody catalectic. There is regularly a diaeresis between the two parts, 
but hiatus and 5j/aóa anceps are not allowed at the end of the first series. 
The scheme is: — 


— 9|. Lol ^ vlc iE. L8 ool ILA 
Examples are:— 
6 Co!lónia | quaé culpfs 1t pónte | Iffdere | lónigó 
, (Cat. 17, t} 
Hnc 10'ctm tibi | dédilcd + cónse'cróque Pri; É;pé. 
(Cat. 77.) 


The first series has the same form as the Glyconic (2660), and the second seria 
his the same form as the Pherecratean, if the latter be written as a tetrapody (set 


"his ) 2d. fin.) 


DACTYLO-TROCHAIC RHYTHMS. 


2675. DACTYLO-TROCHAIC verse, like loraoedic, is composed of 
dactyls and trochees : but whereas in logaoedic verse the dactyls and 
trochees occur within the same metrical series, in dactylo-trochaic ther 
always form separate series. Hence dactylo-trochaic verses are always 
composite, consisting of two or more series in combination. 


2676. It is uncertain whether the dactyls in dactvlo-trochaic verse were cycit 
12523) or whether there was a change of time in the middle of :1,2 verse, 
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THE GREATER ARCHILOCHIAN. 


7. This verse is composed of a dactylic tetrameter acatalectic + a 
trochaic tripody. There is regularly a diaeresis after the first colon, and a 
caesura after the third thesis. The fourth foot is always a pure dactyl. ‘Ihe 
third foot is very often a spondee. The scheme is: — . 


An example is : — 
Sólvitur | Ácris hi|éms || gr&tá vice || véris | ét Fa;vóni 
(H. 1, 4). 
In Archilochus the verse is said to have been asynartetic (2535) ; but Horace and 
Prudentius do not allow hiatus or sy//aóa anceps in the diaeresis, and Prudentius some- 
times neglects the diaeresis altogether. 


THE IAMBELEGUS. 


8. This verse consists of a trochaic dimeter catalectic with anacrusis 
4 a Lesser Archilochian (2579). No resolutions are allowed in the first 
colon, and the dactyls in the second colon are never replaced by spondees. 
There is regularly a diaeresis between the two cola. The scheme is: — 


° SitclwecsiLulwzAAtLuviltLuvIs1.a 


An example is: — 


Rü pére | nec mà tér do mum tt caérula | té reve!hét 


(H. £fod. 13, 16). 
2679. This verse occurs only in the Second Archilochian Strophe (2726) of Horace. 
Some authorities treat the first colon as an iambic dimeter. The name lambelegus 
was given to the verse because the ancient grammarians regarded it as a dactylic pen- 
tameter for the first half of which an iambic colon had been substituted. 


THE ELEGIAMBUS. 


2680. This verse consists of the same cola as the Iambelegus (2678), but 
in reverse order. Spondees are not admitted in the first colon, and no reso- 
lutions occur in the second colon. There is regularly a diaeresis between 
the cola. The scheme is: — 

^ov|l4ZovolizRXit2iLl-eol4ol.-A 

An example is: — 

Scribere | vérsicuilós || almére | percusisáüm gralvi 
(H. Efod. tt, 2). 

2681. This verse occurs only in the Third Archilochian Strophe (2727) of Horace. 

The name Elegiambus is given to it as being the reverse of the lambelegus (see 2679). 


ANAPAESTIC RHYTHMS. 


2682. In these the fundamental foot is the anapaest UU .! , for 
which its metrical equivalents the spondee  ',dactyl _. /,, , and pro- 
celeusmatic / are sometimes substituted. 


NM NNNM 
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2683. The anapaestic verse of the early Latin comedy is extremely irregular, and 
its limits are often hard to define. Spondees and apparent bacchii (reduced tu ana- 
paests by the law of iambic shortening; see 2470) are extremely common, and metrical 
nregularities of various kinds abound. ‘The Latin language has so few anapaestc 
words that it does not lend itself readily to this rhythm.  l'erence wisely abstained 
altogether from anapacstic verse. Varro, Seneca, and Prudentius and other late 
writers wrote anapaests conforming more closely to Greek models. 


THE ANAPAESTIC TETRAMETER ACATALECTIC (or Ocfo- 
narius). 

2684. This consists of four anapaestic dipodies or eight complete ana 
paestic feet. There is regularly a diaeresis after the fourth foot, and the last 
thesis of the line is never resolved. Hiatus aud syl/uéa anceps sometimes 
occur in the diaeresis, the verse being asynartetic (2535). The scheme is:— 
vultlivesluvlivus tfoo.L|lovo-luv.Lluv- 

—~Ali—elowtice Fo LI] un 4+ Jus 
—~Jvlivul vl v te vile vvi_ Jol 
vul uluvwvwvluub uliiuewvutuu s olo v ul uu bul 

Examples are: — . 

Neque quód | dubitem | neque quód | timeam 1] me(6) m péc | 
tore con | ditümst cón | silium 
(Pl. Ps. 575). 


Quid míhi | meliust | quid mágis | in remst 1f qu(am) & 
cór|pore viltam s&,clüdam 
(PL 2, 220). 


2685. The proceleusmatic is very rare in the fourth foot, but the spondee is very 
common there. Some editors divide the anapaestic octonarii into dimeters (or (sv 
ternarii) and write them as such. 


THE ANAPAESTIC TETRAMETER CATALECTIC 
(or Septenartus). 

2686. This is like the preceding, except that the last foot is incomplete. 
The seventh thesis may be resolved. ‘There is regularly a diaeresis after the 
fourth foot, and hiatus and sy//aéa anceps sometimes occur in the diaeresis 
The scheme is: — 

vuoLlov.-.love-Llouv- Huvlt luveluvl [uA 
! 


~tJoeto tices FOLIO zt! 
Vudu luvvvluev bulle veulituub volu v wuluvuvdbul 
Examples are : — 


Em né|m(8) habet hó,r(um)? occi|disti. tt dic tgi|tur ha|bet 
né!scis (PL Asi. 720). 
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Hunc hómi|nem decet | aur(5) éx|pend(i): huic 1f decét státu|am 
statu(i) | ex aó|ró 
(PL. Z. 640). 


THE ANAPAESTIC DIMETER ACATALECTIC 
(or Quaternarius). 


2687. This verse consists of two anapaestic dipodies, or four complete 
anapaestic feet. There is generally a diaeresis after the second foot, and the 
fourth thesis is not resolved. The scheme is: — 


vwue-lLl|loo-1 vult |ooa 


—~-A|/ eH fF lo [oe 


vuv vlvvevvittovodJ.l 
Examples are : — 


Quod lübet | nón lubet ff iam cénitinud. 
Ita m(&) Amor, lass(um) ani|mi It|dificat, 
fugat, ágit | appetit 1f raptát | retinet 
(Pl. Cist. 214). 


This verse is often used to form systems, which frequently end in a paroemiac 
(see 2688). 


THE ANAPAESTIC DIMETER CATALECTIC (or Paroemiac). 


2688. This verse consists of two anapaestic dipodies or four anapaestic 
feet, the last foot being incomplete. The third thesis is sometimes resolved. 
There is no fixed caesura. The scheme is: — 


vu tluveluvtl'i 
—~//+ | ~+ 1 
—~vVuoli—_vvulevoul 
vvv vlvvvvlvves.sl 
Examples are : — 
Volucér| pede cor| pore pul! cher 
( Ausonius). 
NimlIs tán| d(em) eg(o) abs t& | conté|mnor. 
Quipp(e) égo | té ni| conté[mnam, 
stratió|ticus homo| qui clüelar? 
(Pl. Ps. 916). 


2689. (1.) The Paroemiac is generally used to close a system of acatalectic ana- 
paestic dimeters; but somctimes several paroemiacs in succession form a system (as in 
the second example above), especially in Ausonius, Prudentius. and other late poets. 


2690 (2.) Other anapaestic verses sometimes occur, especially in the early com 
edy, but they are rare. 
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CRETIC RHYTHMS. 


2691. These are rhythms of the Hemiolic class (2527), in § time. 
The fundamental foot is the Cretic (1 U =). 


Either (but not doth) of the two longs of a Cretic is sometimes resolved 
(giving the First Paeon . Uwvy or the Fourth Paeon | VY VY =); but 
there is rarely more than one resolution in a single verse. ‘The middle short 
is sometimes replaced by an irrational long (giving _! > _.., or if there is 
resolution, J, >. or! >ww); but this never occurs in the last foot 
of a verse, and but rarely when the middle syllable is the penult of a spondaic 
word (e. g. nds nostras). 

2692. (1.) The ictus on the hrst long of the Cretic was probably (at least in most 
Cases) stronger than that on the second. The first long and the short form the thesis, 
the second long thearsis, / Vy | .. 

2693. (2.) The impetuous, swinging movement of the Cretic rhythm fits it for the 
expression of passionate emotion. 


THE CRETIC TETRAMETER ACATALECTIC. 


2694. This verse consists of four complete Cretic feet. There is usually 
a diaeresis after the second foot, but sometimes there is instead a caesura 
after the first long of the third foot. Resolution is not admitted before the 
diacresis or the end of the line. ‘The irrational long middle syllable is ad- 
mitted in the first and third fect. The scheme is: — 
! ! . I ° , 
vv $ Julowv du. aAlAY= 


Examples are : — 


Ut malis | gaüádeant 1f átqu(e) ex in|cómmodis 
(T. Andr. 627). 
Deind(e) uter|qu(e) impera|tdr [| in medi](um) éxeunt 
(Pl. 4m. 223). 


2695. This verse is common in the cantica of the early drama, and is often repeated 
to form systems. Hiatus and s5j//uóa anceps sometimes occur in the diaeresis. 


THE CRETIC TETRAMETER CATALECTIC. 
2696. his is similar to the preceding, except that the last foot is incomplete. 


The scheme is: — 

! . f , . J 
Guo Tu La Yt ugvoesuldu ^ 
Examples are : — 


Si cadés,! nón cadés 1t quin cadam| técum 
(Pl. Afost. 339). 


Nóv(i) eg(o) hoc! saéculum tf móribus| quíbüs sit 
(Pl. 7vi. 383). 
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OTHER CRETIC VERSES. 


2697. The Cretic trimeter acatalectic sometimes occurs, though rarely: e. g. 


Iám revor;tár. diüst| i(am) id mihi 
(PL Afost. 338). 
More frequent is the dimeter acatalectic, which has the scheme: — 
u ° / 
Vu VU | VAS, 
This is often compounded with a trochaic tripody catalectic: e. g. 
Hóc ub(l) Am|phitru(d) erus 1; cónspiicátusiést 
(Pl. Am. 242), 
und sometimes with a trochaic tripody acatalectic (e. g. Pl. Ps. 1248), a trochaic di 


xody acatalectic (e. g. Pl. Cag. 214), ora Thymelicus |. 5 V v — (e. g. PL. Am. 
145). For other kinds of Cretic verses, see special editions of the early dramatists. 


WJ ate 


BACCHIAC RHYTHMS. 


2698. These are rhythms of the Hemiolic class (2527), in § time. 
The fundamental foot is the Bacchius (4 ^... ). Either (or both) of 
the two longs of a bacchius is sometimes resolved. For the initial 
short syllable an irrational long is sometimes substituted — Occasion- 
ally two shorts are so substituted, especially in the first foot of a verse. 


(1.) The ictus on the first long of the bacchius was probably stronger than 
that on the second long. 


2700. (2.) The bacchiac rhythm, like the Cretic, has an impetuous and passionate 


Tre BACCHIAC TETRAMETER ACATALECTIC. 


2701. This verse consists of four complete bacchiac feet. There is 
erally a caesura after the first long of the second or third foot, or (more 
rarely) a diaeresis after the second foot. An irrational long (or two shorts) 
may be substituted for the initial short only in the first and third feet. Re- 
solution is not allowed before the caesura or the end of the verse. The 
scheme is: — 

JL | v LI | 
[4^] V^" VV vy iv] vy VV 
Examples are : — 


Habénd(um) et | feránd(um) hoc 1f onást cum | labóre 


QU J|" Ge 


(Pl. 4m. 17$). 
At támen ubi | fidés? | si | s nil | pudént hic 
| i rogés nil | p Me adr. 637). 
Vetulaé sunt | min(ae) ámb(ae). At tt bonds fuisise crédd 
(Pl. &. 1129). 
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2702. (1.) There are seldom more than two resolutions in the same verse, and 
never more than three. Bacchiac tetrameters are often repeated to form systems. 

2703. (2.) According to some authorities, bacchiac tetrameters catalectic some 
times occur, e. g. Pl. Cas. 656, 867, Men. 969, 971, Most. 313, Poen. 244. 


OTHER BACCHIAC VERSES. 


2704. (1.) Bacchiac dimeters are occasionally found, especially as clausulae to 
bacchiac systems. An example is : — 
Ad aétà|t(em) agándam 
(Pl. Zri. 232). 
pody acatalectic dimeter is not seldom compounded with a catalectic iambic tri- 
y: e. g. 
Rerin tér | in ánnó t+ t(0) has tónlsitáirf? 
(PL B. 1127). 


2705. (2.) Bacchiac hexameters occur in a few instances, as: — 
Satín par|va rés est | volupta/t(um) in vit(a) atiqu(e) in aéta | t(e) agündi 
(Pl. Ame. 633). 
2706. (3.) Hypermetrical combination of bacchii into a system appears to occur in 
Varro, Sat. Men. fr. 405 Buech. 


CHORIAMBIC RHYTHMS. 


2707. In these, the fundamental foot is the choriambus (_! VU -). 
True choriambic verse is very rare in Latin poetry, though apparent chori- 
ambi of the form _(.UJI|— or . |i. are common in logaoedic 
verse (2652). 

Apparently, however, in Terence, Ad. 611-13, 


Üt neque quid | mé faciam | néc quid agam 11 certüm | sit. 
mémbra metü | débilia | sunt, animus +t timó,re 
óbstipuit, | péctore cón|sístere nil ++ cónsi|I quit, 


there are three choriambic trimeters, the first two with iambic close, the third with 
trochaic. Inthe second line there is 55//aóa anceps at the end of the second choriam- 
bus. In Plautus, Casina 629, \Jenaechmi 110, and perhaps Asinaria 133, we have 
a choriambic dimeter + an acatalectic trochaic dipody. . 

Owing to the frequent occurrence of the apparent choriambus in certain kinds «/ 
logaoedic verse, the metricians of Horace's day regarded them as really choriambic. 
Hence the rule mentioned in 2652, a rule unknown to Greek writers of logacedic 


verse. 
IONIC RHYTHMS. 


2708. In these, the fundamental foot is the Ionic, of which there are two 
forms, the Ionic d mdiére | - Gu, so called because it begins with the 
greater part (i.e. the thesis) of the foot, and the Ionic d sinóre Jj VU | 2. 
which receives its name from the fact that it begins with the less important 
part of the foot (i. e. the arsis). 


2709. (1.) lonics d mindre are often treated as Ionics d ssdidre with anacrusis 
wey | UU, Sc —See2529 ad fin. 
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). (2.) Ionic verse shows numerous resolutions and irrational longs, especially 
Latin. "The accumulation of short syllables imparts to the verse a wild and 
te character. 

t. (3) 4nacédsis (Gr. dváxAaass, “a bending back ") isan exchange of 
etween a short syllable and the preceding long (e. g. "^. .- u for 
Oro wv!wul|.-oL. for og. .|uux...,and 
frequent in Ionic verse. 


iE Ionic à máióre TETRAMETER CATALECTIC (or 
Sotadean). 


t. This verse consists of four Ionic d »dióre feet, the last foot being 
ete. In the early Latin poets, beginning with Ennius, the Sotadean 
:'d with much freedom: resolution, contraction (2518), anaclasis (2711), 
tional longs are freely admitted. Examples are : — 
Nám quam varia | sínt genera po Ématórum, | Baébi, 
quámque longé | dístinct(a) ali (a) áb aliis sis, | nósce 
(Accius, Didasc. p. 305 M.). 
Ao ovl|-Looul o2» I LR 
"Lo »| Love l^; vou —2lI-L—RAÀ 
»pare in Greek : — 
geluw ueM|mv II9Ma9a | àe£iór xar | cow (Sotades). 
. Later poets (Petronius, Martial, Terentianus Maurus) are more 
| their usage, admitting (with very few exceptions) only the forms 
vu, uwvwuw; Lu w besides the normal / _ Uy. Hence 
)eme is: — 
Ai vultiovuvviIiItei vuvulIltLaa 
&Ávov—vevl J,v-—vvwvl J v—wvwvl 
Ptueviltunrvltunrnsl 
mples are : — 
Móllés, vete | rés D&lia ci manü re'císi 
péde tendite, | cárs(um) addite, | cénvolate | planta 
(Petron. 23). 


ius and Varro employ Ionic à mdidre systems of considerable length. 


E Ionic à minóre TETRAMETER CATALECTIC (or 
Galliam6tc. ) 


. This consists of four Ionic d minóre fect, the last one incomplete. 
rs, resolution, and contraction are extremely common, and the multi- 
1 of short syllables gives the verse a peculiarly wild and frenzied 
nt. Catullus very rarely admits Tonics that are not anaclastic 
1 the first half of the verse, except the doubtful cases 63, 18; $45 75); 
ro is less strict inthis regard. The penultimate long is nearly always 
l. ‘There is rarely more than one resolution in the same half-verse. 
:sis regularly occurs after the second foot. The scheme is:— 
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2715-2719.] Appendix (E.): Prosody. 





vv uy, | 1) Mant vv by (el i| vik 


Examples are:— — — 
Ades, inquit, | O Cybébé, || fera montijum deá 
; (Maecenas). 

vao ul 2o ios vlI-eoevA 
Super álta | vectus Áttis || celerí rajte mariá — . 
(Catullus 65 1). 


vuLuo|ll2eoe4-ioo4LolovovR 


ud nds de|cet citatis i celeráre [ tripudiis 
3 (44. 63, 26). 


—~JvInu hi fuvltvluuwliah 


Ego iüvenis, | eg(o) aduléscéns tt eg(o) ephébus,| ego pe 


rj 
vvb5í^vovvlvuvveL-tdoosLulvvvevRK 


Tibi typana | nón ináni | sonitü ma tri’ dedm . 
(Varro, Sat. Men. 132 Buech.). 


vvsivovi-cud itus. lou R 
2715. It has been suggested that Catullus probably /e/ the rhythm not as Ionic, 


but as trochaic or logaoedic: — 


! J . 
"REDI EIER: 











Vv - — 
> luvrVluv” 
or the like. 
( aL his view has much in its favour; but the true nature of the rhythm is still matter 
of dispute. 


2716. Compare the Greek : — 
T'aAAal un|rpbs dpelns| q:Aó0vpao:| SpoudBes, 
and in English : — 
* Perished many a maid and matron, many a valorous legionary, 
Fell the colony, city and citadel, London, Verulam, Camuloduné." 
(Tennyson). 


2717. Horace (3. 12) employs a system of ten pure Ionics d mindre, e. g.:— 


Miserárum (e)st | nequ(e) amóri ,| dare lüdum | neque dilci 
mala vind | laver(e) aut ex animári 
metuéntis | patruaé ver bera linguae. 


There is generally a diaeresis after each foot. 


Lyric Metres of Horace. 
2718. The following is a list of the Horatian lyric metres :—= 


2719. (I.) The Iamurc TRIMErER (see 2592 ff.). pode 12. 
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Versification. [2720-2726. 





2720. (II.) The IAMBIC STROPHE, an iambic trimeter (2592) followed 
by an iambic dimeter acatalectic (2617) : — 
95.lio.-I2l0^5.i12.125l1o. 
$9. L|lo-lo.t:lo.- Epodes 1-10. 
So in Archilochus, e. g.: — 
"OQ Zeb várep, Zed, ody uty obparoU xpdros, 
cb 8 ipy’ éx dvOpdrwy dpgs. (Fr. 88, Bergk). 
2721. (III.) The lHiiPPONACTEAN or TROCHAIC STROPHE, a trochaic 
dimeter catalectic (2644) followed by an iambic trimeter catalectic (2601): — 
HulwavllLulin 
CH joe latea|louswluwb C. 2, 18. 
2. (IV.) The First PYTHIAMBIC STROPHE, a dactylic hexameter 
(2 550). followed by an iambic dimeter acatalectic (2617) : — 
$$ sltcltiqgltwltvvlto 
SCtiveloetiva Epodes 14 and 15 
So in Archilochus, e. g.:— 
Byuxos, xaAerfa Seay 0Bvvfjow ents 
wewapudvos Bi daréwy. (Fr. 84, Bergk). 
2723. (V.) The SECOND PYTHIAMBIC STROPHE, a dactylic hexameter 
(2550) followed by a pure iambic trimeter (2594) : — 
as Full vuol golt INS AO YIL— 
vifupvlultivelut[ls Epode 16. 
So the Greek epigrammatists, e. g.:— 


Olvés rot xaplevri $éAei Taxds Erwos doiBg: 
SSwp 5à wivay obdty dv réxoi copdy. (Nicaenetus). 


2724. (VI. The ALCMANIAN STROPHE, a dactylic hexameter (2556) 
followed by a dactylic tetrameter catalectic (2578): — 56 


ALool--.gol-l vol-sosl124-t31I4-— 
2725. (VIL) The Fikst ARCHILOCHIAN STROPHE, a dactylic hexameter 
(2556) followed by a Lesser Archilochian (2579): — 
Jovl 4; o2l-^AÀA C. 4, 7. 
2726. (VIII.) The SEcoND ARCHILOCHIAN STROPHE, a dactylic hexam- 
eter (5556) followed by an iambelegus (2678) : — 


Aool- CC lel uui awl ltuvl te 
SCitVTILSILvIzATLvviILuvuvIiIsLa 
Epede 13, 
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2727-2731.] Appendix (E.): Prosody. 





2727. (IX.) The THIRD ARCHILOCHIAN STROPHE, an iambic trimeter 
(2592) followed by an elegiambus (2680) : — 
$9. L|o-lISl1.5L1o 12 lo -— 
Aovl|ZoviI ZAdESi-Lolc-e2l-Lol-—-^ 
E pode tt. 
Compare Archilochus fr. 85, Bergk (elegiambus ; the trimeter is lost) :— 
dAAd pw’ ó Avopedts, d "raipe, Sduvara: wéGos. 
2728. (X.) The FoURTH ARCHILOCHIAN STROPHE, a Greater Archilo- 
chian (2677) followed by an iambic trimeter catalectic (2601) : — 
JAg.l4^4ocolZlgulZvooi.Ll-5ol-5o 
$9L|.-Il2l 4ZIlolou = C. 1, 4. 
So Archilochus, e. g.: — 


Toi0s yap piddrnros Epws ib kapB[ny dAvaOels 
woAAhy kaT' àxAbv Ópnudror Üx«vev (Fr. 103, Bergk). 


See, however, 2677 ad fin. 
2729. (XL) The LESSER ASCLEPIADEAN METRE, a series of Lesser As 
clepiadeans (2669) employed stichically (2546) : — 
L>l[LwilttlLuwltluol la C. 1,13 330; 48 
So Alcaeus, e. g.:— 


3A0es ex wepdrwy yas dAeqarrirar 
AdBay r& Elpeos xpucoderay Uxwy (Fr. 33, Bergk). 


2730. E) The GREATER ASCLEPIADEAN METRE, a series of Greater 
Asclepiadeans (2670) employed stichically (2546) : — 


L>[LwlLtLnwlILtLwlLolia 


C. t, 11, 185 4, 30 
So Alcaeus, e.g. : — 
pndty BAA Qvrebops xpérepow BévBpuor dpméAe 
(Fr. 44, Bergk). 
Many editors hold (with Meineke) that the Horatian odes were written in tetra- 
stichs (2545), and hence that this metre and the preceding were employed bv Horace 
in strophes of four lines each. Catullus (30) seems to use the Greater Asclepiadean 


by distichs, and so apparently Sappho (fr. 69, Bergk). But as to these points there is 
stil much dispute. 


2731. (XIII.) The First ASCLEPIADEAN STROPHE, a Glyconic (2660) 
followed by a Lesser Asclepiadean (2669) : — T ( 
A»|5o20l-Lol- 5A 
A>[Lwilt FLwItvliLa 
C. 1, 3, 13, 19, 363 3, 9, 15) 19) 24, 25 22; 4 1, 9 
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Versification. | 2732-2735. 





Cf. Alcaeus: — 


yüv 89 [avr] odros éxixpére: 
xivhoas Toy ax’ Ipas wouaror AíÓoy. (Fr. 82, Bergk). 


In one instance, C. 4, t, 55, elision occurs at the end of the Glyconic. 


2732. (XIV.) The SECOND ASCLEPIADEAN STROPHE, three Lesser As- 
clepiadeans (2669) followed by a Glyconic 12660) : — 


A>|LwlIltAttow|tLuvIla 
A$ >l[Lwl left ltd la 
—2lowiltsiwliivlta 
A»|5o2 vl. ^ 


C. Piin 33; 2, 12; 3, 10, 16; 4, 5 12. 


2733. (XV.) The THIRD AsCLEPIADEAN STRUPiE, two Lesser Asclepia- 
(2669), a Pherecratean (2659) and a Glyconic (2660) : — 


JAo|.5^ 
C.1,5,14.21, 233 $7, 135 4 13- 
Compare Alcaeus (Pherecratean followed by Glyconic ; apparently two 
Lesser Asclepiadeans preceded, but they are lost): — 


Adrayes voréorTa! 
xuAixvay bro Tylay. (Fr. 43, Bergk). 
(XVI) The GREATER SAPPHIC STROPHE, an Aristophanic (2658) 
followed by a Greater Sapphic (2671) :— 
Itwltulty 
IS te fut TIHiWliILuIWIiLa 
C. 1,8. 
2735. (XVII). The SaPPHIC STROPHE, three Lesser Sapphics (2666) 
and an Adonic (2955) — 


JALo|^»1^,!l loi^ 
Aoi 4^»1|^!lo!^ol.5o 
didi ly JEU te 

twlty 


C. 1, 2, 10, 12, 20, 22, 25, 30. 32, 38 ; 2, 2. 4, 6, 8, 10, 16; 3, 8, 11, 14, 18, 
20, 22, 27; 4 2, 6, It; Carmen Saeculare. Also in Catullus 11 and Si. 


So Sappho: — 
qaíveral uoi xivos Yoos 0éouiw 
fuuev Svep Satis dvavríos Toi 
i(dvei xal wAacloy d8v qwreó- 
cas óxaxobe. (Fr. 2, Bergk). 
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2730-2738.| Appendix (£.): Prosody. 





Sappho apparently treated the third Sapphic and the Adonic as continuous ; but 
Horace and Catullus allow syd/aéa anceps (and Horace in four cases, 1, 2, 47: 1, 
12, 7, and 313; 1, 22, 15, hiatus) at the end of the third line. On the other hand, beth 
Catullus and Horace sometimes join the third line to the fourth (by dividing a werd, 
Hor. 1, 2, 19; 25, 115 2,16, 7 ; Cat. 11, 11; by elision Hor. 4, 2, 23; Car. Saec. 47: 
Cat. t1, 19), and in a few instances the second to the third (Hor. 2, 2, 185; 16, 34: 4. 7. 
22; Cat. 11, 22, all by clision) bv synafheia {see 2510). In Horace, the last foot i the 
third line is nearly always an irrational spondee. 

2736 (XVIII.) The ArcAiC STROPIIE, two Greater Alcaics (266;), a 
nine-syllabled Alcaic (2642) and a Lesser Alcaic (2663) : — . 

SitulLo>HLwWILuvILa " 
SCitvIL>eHFLWILoILa 
Sitvlt>i tite 
twltwiluoits 
C. 1, 9, 16, 17, 26, ri 29, 31, 34; 35> 375 2; 1, 3 $ 7, 9, 1I, I3, H4, 15 17, 
19, 20; 3 1, 2, 3 4, 5 17, 21, 23, 20, 293 4, 4, 9, 14, 15. 
So Alcaeus : — 
'Aavrérnui TG» Avépov aTdauw * 
Tb uiv yap (yOev Kina xvAlyBera, 
75 9 (v0Oev* Éuues 3 ay Tb uéccor 
vài $opfjue0a avv pedalyg. (Fr. 18, Bergk). 

In the Greek poets the last two lines are sometimes joined by symof ei 

(2510), and Horace has elision at the end of the third verse in 2, 5, 77; 
,29, 35. But he frequently admits hiatus in that place. 

2737. (XIX.) The Ionic SYSTEM, a system of ten pure Ionics d seinóre 
(see 2717): — 
vol llo -(loo los. 
vueLollev-—-lecvil-luouo.t-— 
vul .'go..- C. 3, 12 


Lyric Strophes of Catullus. 


2738. Catullus in 34 uses a strophe consisting of three Glyconics (2660) 
followed by a Pherecratean (2659) : — 


£7] |^ volo 
VA - 
In Gt he employs a strophe consisting of /owr Glyconics followed by : 


lherecratean. 
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Versification. 


[2739. 


2739. Index of Horatian Odes and their Metres. 


The Roman numerals in the table refer to the numbers assigned to the 


ous strophes 11 2719-2737. 





32 


Op&k. 





CON Cun &G t — 





Marre. 


XI. 
XVII. 
XITI. 
X. 
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METRE. 


XVIII. 
XVII. 
XVIII. 
XVII. 
XVIII. 
XVII. 
XVIII. 
XVII. 
XVIII. 
XVII. 
XVIII. 
XIV. 
XVIII. 
XVIII. 
XVIII. 
XVII. 
XVIII. 
III. 
XVIII. 
XVIII. 


XVIII. 
XV. 
XVII. 
XIII. 
XIV. 
X VII. | 
XIX. 
XV. 
XVII. 
XIII. 
XIV. 
XVIII. 
XVII. 
XIII. 
XVII. 
XVIII. 
XVII. 








Book. Ops. 
3 23 
24 
28 
28 
29 
30 
4 I 
2 
3 
i 
9 
IO 
1I 
12 
13 
I4 
15 
Carmen 
Saccu- 
lare ae 
Epodes |t- 10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
I 
8 
17 


XIII. 
XVII. 
XIII. 
XVIII. 
XIV. 
XVII. 
VII. 
XI. 
XVIII. 
XII. 
XVII. 
XIV. 


XVIII. 
XVIII. 





2740-2745.] Lest of Abbreviations. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN CITING THE AUTHORS. 


2740. In Part First, in which authors are occasionally cited, but without 
direct reference to their works, the usual abbreviations are employed: as 
Plaut., Ter., Cic, Verg., Hor., &c., &c. 

2741. In Part Second, the principles adopted are as follows: 


2742. (1.) ^ reference consisting of figures alone (as, 2, 2, 3), denotes 
book, chapter, and section of Caesar de Bello Gallico. 


2743 (2.) A reference to a work (in italics). without a preceding albbre- 
viation for the author's name (as, 77. 1, 2; JM. 3), denotes the book and 
section, or the section only, of a work by Cicero. The abbreviations used 
to denote his works are given in the list below (2745). 


2744. (3) A reference made to Vergil (V.), followed by figures alone, is 
a reference to the dleveid: as, V. 1, 20. Similarly, II. stands alone for the 
Odes of Horace; ©. alone for the JMefamorpAoses of Ovid; and Ta. alone for 
the Annals of Tacitus. 


2745. (4.) Roman letters are used in the abbreviations of the names of 
authors, /fa/ics in the abbreviations of the names of their works, as in the ful- 
lowing List : — 


List OF ABBREVIATIONS. 








Authors and Works. 


Abbreviations. Abbreviations. Authors and Works. 
l 

Caes. Caesar. Fin. de Finibus. 

C. de Belle Crodir. Fl. or Flacc.| pré Flaccó. [ sts. 

See 2742. | d» Belli Gallicé. LTR. dé Haruspicum Respi- 
Cat. Catulius. IP. de /mferió Pompei. 
See 2743. Cicero. Inv. de [nwentione. 

Ac. Academica, £. Laelinus, 

ad Br. ad Brittum Epistulae. | LAgr. dé leve Ayvrarié. 

der. dé lee dyrarid. Ley. de Legibus. 

Arch. fro Archia. | Lig. pré Ligdris. 

Att. ad Attrum Fpistulae Mare. pré Marcello. 

Balb pro Balbo. | Mw. prà Alone. 

Br. Briitus, | Mur. pró Muürznd. 

C. in Catiltuam. | Q. Ordtor. ! 

Caec. pro Cuecind. Off. de Oftcir. [forum 

Caeci. Dizindtio in Caecilium.| OG. de imó Generc Oui 

Cad. pro Caclié, OP, de Oriad Pariitione. 

C.M. ^ Cuto Maror. | Par. Paradoxa. [^v.. 

Cu. pre Cluentió. | PC. de Privincits Cónsulárr- 

/). fró PDerotaro. Ph Philip pica. 

Dia | de rzindtióne. Prs. in Pisonem. 

D. de Forum Mdtird Por Plane.| pré Plancté 

DC de Odónr. CQ or Quint fre Quinti. (E fistular.! 

Fumt ad Famidures EPhstulae. || OFF. od ^ Quintum  Frdtrem 

Fan. de dt AA. pró Rósció AMmerinc. — 
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List of Abbreviations. [2745. 





RC. pré Kósció Comocd6, — |. Most. Mostelldria. 
A?’ dé Ré Publica. (nis ree. Per. Persa. 
A'ub. | [rà Kabirió perduclli | Poen. Poenulus. 
AubP. fro Nabirió Posthumo. |. Ps. Pseudolses. 
Scaur. | pré Scauri. | A. Kudens. 
Seat. pro Sestio. | SC. Stichus. 
Sult. pro Sulld. Tri. Trinummus. 
7. or Top. | Zoprca. [ es. | 7ru. Truculentus. 
TD. Zusculdnae Dispeutdtós — Vidt. Viduldréa. 
Zim. Timaeus ^ Plin. EP. Pliny's Efistidae. 
Zu. pro Tullio. | Plin. ANZ. Pliny's A2fürd/is His- 
L- a. pr. in Vervem dctté /. ; Prop. Propertius. [toriae. 
in Verrem dctio 1. . Publil. Syr. | Publilius Syrus. 
»rn., Cornif. Cornificius. uint. or : el 
| Ennius. Quintil. i Quintilian. 
est. Festus. S. Sallust. 
rell. Gellius. C. Catilina. [Zepiai. 
I. Horace. Fr. Lep. Fragmenta Ordtiónis 
AP. Ars Poettca, Fr. Phil. Fragmenta Ordtiónis 
See 2744. | Carmina. F. | Lusurtha, [PAslippi. 
7. Epistulae. Sen. | Seneca. 
^od. Fpódoi. Ben. | de Pencficis. 
y. Sermónes. Lp. Epistulae 
Juvenal. St. ! Statius. 
Livy. TA. | TAebais. 
cil. Lucilius. Suet . Suetonius. 
Cr. Lucretius. Aug | Augustus. 
crob. Macrobius. Cal. Caligula. 
(. Sdlur ndlia. CI. i Claudius. 
t. Martial. Gals, Galba. 
Nepos. Zu. Iulius. 
Ovid. Ti^. Ziberius. 
Amórés. T. Terence. 
eb rs -Lmdtória. Ad. A delphoe. 
hist Andr etndria. 
2744. M. amor hoses. Eu. | EurtiicAus. 
Tr istia. Hee. Hecyra. 
Plautus. Mau, | Zfauton. Timdritmenas. 
C Amphitrud. Ph. |: Phormió. 
Avindria. | Ta. Tacitus. 
Aululdria. See 2744 A nndles. 
Bacchidés. | A. or Agr. , Agricola. 
Cuptizi. | D. ' Dralogus. 
Cusina. G. Germdnia,. 
CisteHdria. | Af. | Zfistoriae, 
Cur. Curcució. | Tib. "Tibullus. 
Fipudicus. | V. , Vergil. 
.Menaechmi. See 2744. fenders. 
Mercdtor, F. / clogae. 
Mies Gé£óvióius, G. Gceórztcd. 








INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


THE REFERENCES ARE TO SECTIONS. 


Abbreviations, 

C. for Gaius, 20; Cn. for Gnaeus, 
20; OQ. for Gaia, 20; K. for Kalen- 
dae, 20, 


Abilit 


, 
verbal expressions of, in indic. with 
infin., 1495, 1496; in impf. indic., 1497; 
in conditional periods, 2074, 2101; words 
of, with gerundive construction, 2254. 


Ablative case, 


defined, 419; sing., how formed, 425, 
426: plur., how formed, 428; lacking, 
-«* Defective; of words in -tu- 
(-SU-), 255, 430. 

-À- stems, in - Ad, 426, 443; in -eis, 
440, 441: in -Ais and -€is, 441; in 
“is for iis, 440; in -Abus, 442; in- 
scriptional forms, 443: Greek nouns, 
444- 445- 

"no. Stems. in -Ód, 426. 443; in 
“ais. -€is, -dis, 458; in -Obus, 464: 
inscriptional forms, 465: Greek nouns, 
4^^. 

Consonant stems, for -&-, no certain 
evidence is cited, 502: substs., in i 
and -ei, 502, 507; adjs., in =I, 503, 
622, 626; in -id, 426, 507: inscrip- 
tional forms, 507; Greek nouns, 508- 

12. 

5 -i- stems, substs., in -1, -€, 552-535, 
508, 317-527, 3383 adjs..in <I, -e, 558- 
£61, 525-337. 634-636; adjs., in -Talone, 
$30. 620; pres, part., in =i, -e, 560. 
^ii: inscriptional forms, 564; Greek . 
neuns, 363. 

-u- stems, in -uó (-üd), 593; in 
-Uubus, 592; inscriptional forms, $93. 

Pronouns, peculiar. and. inscriptional | 
forms, of ego, ti, sui. 048, 650, 651; 
of meus, tuus, suus, 653-655; of | 
hic, ^^:;-56:; of ille, iste, 667, 668; 
of illic, istic, 6zo: of is, 671. 674: 
of idem, ^77. ^78; of ipse, 680; of 
a quis, 633-69 ; of aliquis, &c., | 

2. 
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Ablative case — continued 


Uses of, 1296-1400; general, 1296- 
1301 ; meaning of, 1297, 1299, 1300; as 


Vey 703-707, 1376; combined with 
acc., £199, 1303. 
Ablative proper, 1297, 1302-1330, 


attached to subst., 
of separation, want, 
I 406, 1293, 1294; denoting place from 
which, with town and island names, 
1307-1310; denoting origin and place 
from which, with country names, 1309, 
1310; in dates, 1307; domó, rire: 
hum, 1311; of source, stuff, or ma- 
terial, 1312-1315; of the doer of an 
action, 1318, 1319, 1476, 1477, 2243; 
of cause, influence, or motive, 1316- 
1319; with fació and sum, denoting 
that with which or to which something 
is done, 1315; causa, gratia, &c., 
1257, 13173 denotin person, equivalent 
to abstract, 1319; ol comparison, 1320- 
1330; with alter, alius, 1323; with 
compar. advs., 1327; in expressions of 
age, 1329; Opinióne, exspectáti- 
Sne, spé, 1330; amplius, ongius, 
plüs, minus, 1328, 1329; with judicial 
verbs, 1250-1282. 

Locative ablative, 1299, 1331-1 ; 
attached to subst., 1301, 1331 3^ dates 
1307, 1331 : domi, rari, humi, orbi, 

337; belli, militiae, 1338: joined 
with loc. adv , 1340; of place where 
with town and island names, 1331-1335, 
1342, £343; of place where, with lorum 
urbs, oppidum, &c.. 1332, 1331; l 
place where, with other appellatives, 
1344, 1347 ; Of place where, with country 
names, 1336, 1347 ; with tened, reci- 
pid, &c;, 1348; with fidd, confidd, 
glórior, laetor, nitor, std, frétus, 
1349; of time at which, 1341, 1350, 
1351 ; of time within which, 1352-1354; 
of time during which, 1355. 

Instrumental ablative, 1300, 8356- 


1301, 1315, 1314; 
departure, 1302- 
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Ablative case — continued. | Accomplishing, 


1399: of accompaniment, 1356, 1357; 
with iünctus, coniünctus, 1357; 
of manner, 1358-1361; absolute, 1362- 


verbs of, with subjv., 1579, 1712; with 
purpose clause, 1951; with result clause, 
1955, 1965; with acc. and intin., 219. 


1374. see also 1533, 1900, 2110, 2121; Accusative case, 


of quality, 1375: of the route taken, | 
1370; ot instrument or means, 1377- 
1354, 1476. 1477; with fruor, fungor, 
potior, ütor, véscor, üsus est, 
opus est, 1379-1354; of specifica- 
tion, 1355 ; with verbs of fulness, 1386; ! 
with adjs. of fulness, 1387; of mea- 
sure, exchange, price, 1388-1392; with : 
dignus, indignus, &c., 1392; of | 
amount of difference, 1393-1399, 1153. 
1154, 1450: of time before or after 
which, 1394, 1154; with absum and 
distó, 1153; of intervallum and 
spatium in designations of distance, 
1190, of persons, instead of abl. with 
aD, 1477. 

Combined with other abls. in same sen- 
tence 14025: with in and sub after verbs . 
et rest, 1423; with in after verbs of 
motion, 1424; of gerundive construction , 
and gerund, 2265-2208; supine in -ü 
aS, 235. 2209. 2277. 

Abouniding, 
verbs. ot, with gen., 1293; with abl., | 
1:80; adis. of. with gen., 1263, | 








with wbl,, 1387. 
Abridgement, 
ol sentences, 1057, 2111. 
Abstaining, 
verbs. of, with gen., 1294; with abl., 
yof ty, 1294; with quin, 1986. 
Abstract, 
substs,, defined, 7; plur. of, 416, 
og; subst, suffixes denoting quality, 
age oryg; adj. suffixes denoting quality, 
Satur. Sultixnes denuting action, : 12- 
237, tga, 285; abstract in rel. sentence 
isteal of in main sentence, rSoo. 
Acatalectic verse, 
detined, 2337. 
Accent, 
ueneral rules of, 84-091 ; in gen. and 
ven. ot -Q- decl, S7; on final syllable, 
SS; marks of, 20, 3: 30: 83: of proclit- 
ls and enctitics, 02-94: of preps., 92; 
of rel and indef. prons.. 92; of com- 
pounds of. fació, 304: in verse, 2548. 
Accentual, 
verse, 2348 : verse, in. carmina, 
Se. theory of the Saturnian, 2553. 
Accompaniment, | 
4bl. ot, 1356, 1357. 
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defined, 419; sing., of neut. nouns. 
how formed, 423; plur., of neut. nuuns. 
how formed, 423; sing. and plur., o 
gender nouns, how formed, 424; laci- 
ing, see Defective ; ending in d. 149. 

-A- stems, in -AÀm, 436; inscnp 
tional forms, 443; Greek nouns, 444 
445. 

5 stems, in -om and -um, 452; 
in -%-, 130, 2; 461: inscriptional forms, 
46) Greek nouns, 466. 

onsonant stems, in -18, 505, 507, 
622; inscriptional forms, 507; 
nouns, 508-512. 

-l- stems, in -im, -em, 547-531. 
317-525;  inscriptional forms, $64; 
Greek nouns, 565. 

-u- stems, inscriptional forms, 593. 

Adverbs from, 699-702, 540, 1156. 

Pronouns, peculiar and inscriptivnal 
forms, of ego, tQ, sui, 648. 65, ^; 
of meus, tuus, suus, 653-655; o 
hic, 663-665 ; of ille, iste, 667: of 
illic, istic, 670; of is, 673: of idem, 
677; of ipse, 680. 

Uses of, 1124-1174; general, 1124- 


1131. 
bt the object, 1132-1130; with con 
pounds of ad, circum, ex, in, ob, 
er, prae, praeter, trins, 1137: 
ouble, with verbs compounded with 
preps., 1138, 1198; with verbs of feeling. 
commonly intrans. 1139; emphasizing 
or defining, (140-1146, 1173, 1475; of 
kindred derivation with verb, 1140, 1171; 
of kindred meaning with verb. 1141: 
neut, of adj, with verb, 1147; with 
verbs of smelling and tasting, 114%: 
neut., of pron.. with verbal ex prex. 
1144, 1840, 1851; of appellative, used 
adverbially, 1453 attac to subs’. 
1129, 1146; of part concerned, :147. 
of thing put on or off. 1148; of exc- 
mation, 1149, 1150, 2112 ; with verb nel 
expressed, 1150 
Of space and time, 1151-1156, 1473: 
with abhinc, 1154; with ordinals, 
1155; expressing ‘ time at which,’ 115; 
of ah of motion 1357-1366; of ex d 
motion with in and sub, 1425; with 
verbs of rest, :424; with names d 
towns, islands, peninsulas, 1157-1160; 
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Accusative case — continued. 
with names of countries, 1161; with 
appellatives, 1150, 1161; domum, rüs, 
forás, 1102-1164; exsequids, infi- 
tiàs, malam crucem, malam rem, 
131635. 

wo accusatives combined, 1167- 
1174; Of obj. and pred., 1167, 1168; 
with verbs of teaching, hiding, demand- 
iny, questioning, 1169-1171; with verbs 
ot wishing, reminding, inducing, accus- 
ing. 1172; defining acc. and acc. of per- 
son, 1175; acc. of extent or duration or 
aim of motion and acc. of object, 1174. 

With verbs otherwise taking dat., 
1184, 1185; with compounds of verbs 
of intrans. use, 1191; combined with 
dat. or abl.. 1199, 1303; with propior, 
proximus, prope, &c., 1701; with 
nómen dé, &c., 1214; pred., instead 
of dat., 1221, 12243 with prep., instead 
of objective gen., 1261; with verbs of 
remembering and forgetting, 1288 ; with 
verbs of reminding, 1291; with per, to 
express instrument, 1575; with abü- 
tor, fungor, fruor, perfruor, po- 
tior. 1355; with opus est, 1383; with 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| Action — continued. 


Conceivable, subjv. of, in simple sen- 
tence, 1554-.,62; in subordinate sen- 
tence, 1731; in rel characteristic or 
result sentences, 1818; in quam sen- 
tences, 1885; in quamquam sentences, 
Igor; in sentences of result with ut, 
1947; in sentences of purpose with ut, 
1962; in sentences with quandó, 2010; 
tense of, in subordinate sentence, 1755. 

Congruent and coincident, 1733; co- 
incident, introduced by quod, quia, 
1850; introduced by qui, 1526; intro- 
duced by cum, 1874. 

Repeated, subjv. of, 1730; non-occur- 
rent, tense of, in subordinate sentence, 
1753 ; defined, 2024; treated, 2091-2108, 
see Conditional; pres, &c., see 
Present, &c.; continued, see Con- 
tinued. 


Active voice, 


defined, 723, 1469; pered, véned, 
fid, meaning of, 1471; of Coepi and 
désinó, 1485; perf. partic. with force 
of, 907, 1485; deponents having, 1488, 
1489; deponents having pres. sytem in, 
1488; changed to pass., 1472-1480. 


Usus est, 1384; with post and ante | Adjectives, 


in expressions of time, 1394-1397 ; of 
extent, with verbs of surpassing, 1398; 
with comparatives, 1398; with preps., 
see Prepositions. 

With infin., 1134, 2172-2203, 2312, 
2313, 2321, 2330-2334; infin. as subst. 
acc., 2204-2206; acc. subj. of infin. 
omitted, 2183; pred. noun referring to 
unexpressed subj of infin. in, 2215; 
use of reflexive pron. in construction 
of acc. with infin., 2338-2340; obj. of 
gerundive, 2247; acc. of gerundive and 
gerund, use of, 2250-2253, 2243; obj. 
of gerund, 2242, 2255, 2259, 2265; 
supine in -um as, 235, 1166, 2269; 
following supine in -um, 2272. 
Accusing, 

verbs of, with two accusativcs, 11723 
with gen., 1280-1282; with abl., 1280- 
1282; with quod, 1852; with cür, 
18:2 : with acc. and infin., 2185. 
Acquitting. 

verbs of. with two accusatives, 1172; 
with gen., 1280-1282; with abl., 1280- 
1232. 

Action, 

suffixes denoting, 212-237, 240, 285; 

words denoting, range of meaning of, 


215. 
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defined, 8; iambic shortening of the 
endings of, 129, 130; used substan- 
tively, with -e, A in abl. sing., 55%, 561, 
631; pres. partic. used as, with -{ in abl. 
sing., $( o, 633; formation of, 150-203; 
roots and stems, 185-198; without for- 
mative suffix, 195, 198. 199; with forma- 
tive suffix, 195-198, 200-203. 

Suffixes of, 280-360; primitive, with 
act. meaning, 281-290, 293, 294, 296; 
primitive, with pass. meaning, 291- 
297, 282, 285. 305: denominative, 298- 
360, 287; ol material or resemblance 
299-301; of appurtenance, 302-130; ol 
supply. 331-338 ; diminutive, 339, 340; 
of the compar., 342-345; of the superl., 
342-343, 349-352; comparison of, see 
Comparison. 

Compound, formation and meaning 
of, 170-300. see Composition: in- 
flection of. 398-643, sec Gender 
Number, Case, Declension ; of 
‘one,’ ‘two,’ ‘three’ endings, 611. 

Agreement of, 1082-1098 ; used sub- 
stantivelv, 100971104, 1106, 1093, 1203, 
12:0: with acc. appended, 1130; neut, 
acc. of, denoting manner, 11423 pred., 
with verbs ot making, choosing, naming. 
&c.. 1167; with dat., 1183, 1200-1204 ; 
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Adjectives — continued. 

with acc., 1201; with acc. and prep., 
1201; with gen., 1202-1204, 1238, 1245, 
1263-1270; with abl., 1202, 1306; wit 
loc., 1339; instead of gen., 1233, 1262; 
compar., with abl. or with quam, 
1320-1310; prepositional expressions 
equivalent to, 1428; two adjs. compared, 
1457; explanatory, put in rel. sen- 
tence, 1810, rel. sentence coordinated 
with, 1820; quamquam with, 1900; 
quamvis with, 1903: infin. with. 2165; 
gerundive used as, 2245, 2249; with acc. 
of gerundive construction or gerund, 





Adverbs — continued. 


uivalent to, 1428; function of, 1438; 
with meaning of adj., 1439; with partic. 
used as substs., 1440; with substs., 1441: 
used in place of substs., 1442: use of 
neg. advs., 1443-1453; neg. advs., tw. 
in one sentence, 1452, 1453: twu adis. 
rta 1457; as connectives, 
1687-1692, 2133-2159; stpositive. 
1688 ; subordinate sentences in s 
quó, unde, &c., 1n place of rel. pron. 
with prep., (793; indef. rel., introducin; 
indic., 1514; numeral, 2404, 2405; nv 
meral, forms in -iEns, -iEs, 2414. 


2:52; with dat. of gerundive construc- | Adversative, 


tion, 2254; with gen. of gerundive 
construction or gerund, 2258; with 
supine in -ü, 2274; partic. as, 2283, 
2284; adj. relatives, see Relative; 
pred., see Predicate ; attributive, see 
Attributive; numeral, see Nume- 
ral adjectives. 


words, use of, 1676-1686, 2131, 2150 
2153. 


Advising, 


verbs of, case with, 1181-1185; with 
purpose clause, 1950. 


Adjunct, 
adverbial, defined, 1053. Affirmative, 
Admiring, | expressed by two negatives, 14:2: 
verbs of, with gen., 1286. answer, expected with -ne, -n, 1504: 
Adonic, answer, expected with nónne, 1:0. 
the, 2655-2657. answer, expected with num, 1507: 
Advantage, answer, how expressed, ISII, B82: 
dat. of, 1178, 1205-1210. meaning of haud scid an, &c., 1;5:; 
Adverbial, coordination, 2159; sentenee, aliquis 


in, 2390; sentence, quivis, quilibet, 


adjunct, defined, 1053; acc., 1140- j 
utervis, uterlibet in, 2401. 


1140; ablatives, iüre, ratióne, &c., 


1358. Agent, 
Adverbs, suffixes denoting, 304-211 ; of action. 
defined, 19, 696 ; diminutives of, 341; see Doer. 


comparison. of, 361-364; compounded | Agreement, 

with nouns or noun stems, 382, 383, 355 ; of subst. 1077-108: ; of mobil 
compounded with verbs, 396; in -1m, | substs., 1078; explaining two or mort 
540, 792, 7101; origin of. 696—710. 712; |  substs.. 1079; collective or distribut.ve, 
from acc., oy0-792, 340. 1156; from abl. | explaining plur., 1080; in apposition 





703-7073 from loc.. 708, 709, 1 340 ; from 
prons., 726, 71^; from adjs., 701, 702, 
724. 7035; Irom partic, 704, 1372: de- 


noting route by which, 7o7, 1376; of: 


manner, 790, 704. 710: of placeat which, 
798. cou; of place to which, 710; of 
place from which, 710; sentences as, 
712; correlative, 711, 1831 ; adjs. used 
with force of, 1142-1146. 

With wen, 1242. 1248, 1253, 1254 ; acc. 
of appellatise uscd as, 1143; compar., 
followed by abl. or quam, 1127-1332: 
development into preps. ioo, 1452-10 pugs 
preps. with force ot, 1407. 1458. 14121 
words used as preps. and advs , 1412- 
1416, 1421; prepositiunal expressions 
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with thought or clause, to8:. 

Of adjective, 1082-1098 ; with person: 
or things implied in subst., 1083; attnh- 
utive, with one of several substs., 1o*1. 
attributive, sing. with plur. subst., r2*:: 
with combined adj. and subst. rw: 
pred., with substs. denoting person 
1088; with substs, denoting things. 
1086; with substs. denoting persom 
and things, 1090: with nearest subst. 
1001; absente ndbis, 1092; neut 
adj. used as subst. in pred., 1093... 

Of verb, 1062-1076, to8o, 1807; 2 
plur. with several sing. subjs. 10 
1065; in sing. with several sing. subj. 
1066, 1067; with mixed subjs., sing. 
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Agreement — continued. 

plur., 1068; with sing. subj. and abl. 
with cum, 1069; when subjs. are con- 
nected by nec... nec, aut, aut... 
aut, 1070; with collectives, 1071; agree- 
ing with appositive or red subst., 1072; 
when subjs. are of different pers., 1076; 
agreeing with subst. introduced by 
quam, &c., 1073; age, &c., 1075; 
agreeing in pers. with antec. of rel. or 
implied antec., 1807. 

f pronouns, demonstrative, deter. 
minative, rel., 1093-1095, 1801-1815: 
agreement deterinined by sense, 1095, 
1504 ; with several substs., 1096, 1803; 
agreeing with pred. subst., 1097, 1806; 
in agreement, equivalent io gen., 1098. 

Aim, 
of motion, denoted by acc, 1157- 
1166: of motion, acc. of, combined 
with a second acc., 1174; verbs of, with 
purpose clause, 1949. 
Alcaic, 
strophe, 2545; the ninesyllabled, 
2642; the lesser (decasyllabic), 2663; 
the greater (hendecasyllabic), 2667, 
2665; in Horace, 2736. 
Alcmanian, verse, 2577 ; strophe, 2724. 
Alphabet, 
treated, 16-29; source of, 18; changes 
in. 17. 19, 21, 25; letters of, gender, 
412: sce Pronunciation. 
Amphibrach, 2:22. 
Anaclasis, 2711. 
Anacrusis, 2579, 2530. 
Analogical lengthening, 123. 
Anapaest, defined, 2521; cyclic, 2523. 
Anapaestic, 
rhythms, 2682-2690; tetrameter acat- 
alectic, 2654. 2685 ; tetrameter catalectic, 
2686: dimeter acatalectic, 2657; dimeter 
catalectic, 2688, 2689. 
Anaphora, 1092. 
Anaptyctical vowel, 172; 111, Ó. 
Annalistic present, 1591. 
Answers, 
forms of expected, 1504-1510, 1563; 
ves and no, how expressed, 1511-1514; 
of alternative questions, how expressed, 
1525. 
Antecedent, 
define]. 1706; position of, 1706-1798, 
emitted, 1798, 17009; indef., 1799; im- 
plied in possess., 1807 ; rules for ayree- 
ment of rel, with, 1532-1508, 101-7 E815 
see also Relative. 
Antepenult, 


defined, 173; | 


when accented, 86, 2. 


Antibacchius, 2522. 
Antispast, 2522. 
Antitheses, 
asyndeton in, 1640. 
Anxiety, 
expressions of, with ut, n@ clauses, 
1957, 1958. 
Apex, 29, 3. 
Abhaeresis, 110, 112, 168. 
A pocope, tio, 113, 168 
A podosis, 
defined, 1061; fut. perf. in, coinci- 
dent in time with fut. perf. in prot. 
1627; with tam, nón minus, nón 
magis, aequé, perinde, iüxtà, 
1889, 1890; correlative lacking in, 
189o; see Conditional, Relative, 
Conjunctive. 
Appeal, 
questions of, in pres. indic., 1531; in 
fut., 1531, 1623; in subjv., 1563; in 
subordinate sentence, 1731; tense of, 
in subordinate sentence, 1753 in in- 
direct question, 1786; in índ. disc., 
2313, 2314- 
Accusative in, 1150. 
Appellatives, 
defined, 5; in acc. with expressions 
of motion, 1161; loc. of, 1337-13413 
used without prep. to denote P 
where, 1344-1347; used with prep. to 
denote place where, 1347. 
Appointing, 
sec Making. 
Appositive, 
defined, 1045; verb agreeing with, 
1072; agreement of, 1077-1081; to a 
thought or clause, 1081 ; with loc., 1335, 


1340, 1341; gen. as, with . pron., 
1235; gen. used for, 1256; dat. used 
for, 1213; to a rel, 1509; sentence 


with quod as, 1845; infin. as subst. 
acc. in apposition, 2204 ; infin. as subst. 
nom. in apposition, 2207; appositive 
partic., 2293-2296. 
Appurtenance, 
adj. suffixes denoting, 302-330. 
Archilochian. 
verse, 2578-2580; the lesser 
the greater, 2677; strophe, in h 
2725-2728. 
Aristophanic, 2658. 
Arsis, 2:20. 
Ascending rhythms, 2528. 
Asclepiadean. 
the lesser, 2660; the greater, 2670; im 
Horace, 2729-2733. 


2579; 
orace, 
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Askin 


1171; With acc. and prepusitional 
phrase, 1170; with indirect  ques- 
tion, 1774: with gerundive construc- 
tion, 2230. 
Asseverations, 
pre». subjv. in, 1542; fut. in, 1622; 
ita . . . ut in, 1542, 1622, 1937; ex- 
pressed by nam, 215;. 
Assimilation, 
of vowels, 144; of consonants, 163- 
166; subjv. ol, 1728; subjv. of, se 
quence of tenses in, 1770-1 
Assumption, 
expressed by subjv. of desire, 1553; 
expressed by fut., 1620. 
Asynartetic verses, 2535. 
Asyndetic, 


coordination, defined, 1637; in simple 


an + 


£49 


sentences, 1618-1642; between sen- 
tences or periods, 2123-2127. 
Asyndeton, 


cnumerative, 2126; 
2177; see Asyndetic. 
Atonic syllable, 102. 
Attraction, 
ot verb, subst., adj., pron.. partic., see 
A greement, 
suhjv. of, 1728; sequence of tenses in, 
1772-1772: in CUm sentences. 1859 ; 
in quoniam sentences, 1352-1884 ; in 
quam sentences, 18858. in 
quan «sentences 1921: dn sentences 
wih postquam, ubl, ut, Xc., 1024; 


of summary, 


with dum, dónec, quoad, quam- . 


diü. DU 4. 
Attribute, 
defined. 19390; kinds of. 1040-1043: 
attuched to proper name. rogg3 with 
loc, 13123, £333: with domum. 
domós, i144. 
Attributive, 
subst., agreement of, 1277-1581 : adj. 
agreement of, poN2-po9N, ses Agree- 
ment: subordinate sentence aS, 1715 ; 
us «f antequam, ry20; gerundive, 
2745. 27405 partic., 2282-2286, 
Avoiding, 
verbs of, with n& and subjv., 1960. 


Bacchiac rhythms, 
Bacchius, 2S2I. 
egin. 
Verbs meaning, with infin., 
Believing, 
verbs of, with 


2608-2706. 


2169. 


oat. | t^t, 1132. 


’ . 
verbs of, with two accusatives, 1169- | 


quam- ' 


. Benefiting, 
verbs ot, case with, 1205-1210. 
Birth, 
lace of, in abl., 1309 ; verbs of, with 
abl , 1312. 
Blaming, 
| verbs of, used with quod, 1852. 
Books, 
pres. used in, 1592; see Titles. 
Brachycatalectic verse, 2:38. 
Bucolic diaeresis, 2559. 
Buying, 
verbs of, with gen., 1274; with all, 
| 1388-1392. 


Caesura, 

2542-2544; hiatus in, 2477; masc 
line and feminine, 2557 ; after the third 
trochee, 2558. 

Calling, 
verbs of, with two accusatives, 1167; 
with indef. subj., 1033. 
Can. ros meani with infi 
verbs meaning, infin., 21 
' Capability, ne 
suffixes d noting, 284, 292-294. 
Capable, 
adjs. meaning, with geruudive cor 
j ,$truction or gcrund, 2252. 
Cardinal numerals, 
decl. of, 637-642, 431; list of. 2404. 
2405; some forms of, 2415-24t%: in 
dates, 2419; in combination with sin 
guli, 2420. 
Case, 
endings, function of, 398: endings, 
lacking in prons., 645 ; the cases, defined. 
419. 420; oblique cases, defired. 416; 
nouns, defective in, see Defective; 
rules for formation of the cases of pours 
general, 422-428: in -ü- stems, 4:6- 
443; in -O- stems, 452—465; in cons. 
stems, 495-507; in -i- stems, «40-554; 
in -u- stems, 5co-595; in -É- stems 
602-607 ; principal and secondary cases, 
litt, 1112; «e Agreement, Nom- 
inative, &c., Prepositions. 
Catalectic verse. 
defined. 2:37 ; in syllabam, S c., 2699. 
Catalexis, 2537. 
Catullus, 
lyric strophes of, 2738. 
Causal. 
sentences, defined, 1716; mood ia 
1721; subjv. of ind, disc. and attrae 
tion in. 1722, 2310: tense of, after sec 
ondary, 17:6 ; werds, use of, 2133, 319i 
2158; sec Cause. 
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Causative, 
verbs, 368; use of verb, 2304. 
Cause, 


Climax, 
asyndeton in, 1639; introduced 
vérd, 1684. 6 395 by 


zen. of, 1232-1238; abl. of, 1316- Cognate, 


1:319; expressed by abl. abs., 1317, 


1367 ; coordinated member denoting, | 


1703; rel. sentences of.1824-1830 5 ex- 
pressed by sentence with quod, quia, 
1838-1858; expressed by sentence with 
cum, 1839, 1874-1380; expressed by | 


see Kindred. 
Coincident action, 
defined, 1733; introduced by qui, 
1826 ; introduced by quod, quia, 1550, 
introduced by cum, 1864, 1874 ; intro- 
duced by dum, 1998. 


sentence with quoniam, 1382, 1854 5^ Collectives 


expressed by sentence with postquam, 
ubi, ut, &c., 1926. 1930; expressed by 
sentence with dum, 1998; expressed by 
sentence with quandó, quandóque, 
2010. 2013, 20143 expressed by abl. of 
gerundive construction or gerund, 2266; 
expressed by partic., 2295, 1317 ; other- 
Wise expressed, 1317. 
Cease, 
verbs meaning. with infin., 2169. 
Change, 

‘n characters of alphabet, 17,19, 21,25; 
in sound ot vowels, 95-145; in sound 
of diphthongs, os-101; in sound of con- 
sonunts, rio 1745; see Substitution, 
Development, Disappearance. 
Assimilation, Dissimilation. In- 
terchange, Lengthening. Short- 
ening. Weakening, Hiatus, 
Contraction, Elision, Affinities. 

Characteristic, 
rel. sentences of, 1818-1823. 
Charge, 

zen. of, 1280-1282. 

Choliambus, 2597-2600. 


Choosing, | 
verbs of, with two accusatives, 1167 : 


with pred. abl., 1363. 


Choriambic rhythms, 2707. 


Choriambus, 2521. 
Circumflex accent, 174-177. 
Circumstances, 
expressed. by abl. abs., 1:362, 1365; 
by abl. of gerundive construction or 
gerund, 2266. 
Cities. 
sce Towns. 
Claudus. i 
trochaic tetrameter, 2639-2641. 
Clause, 
defined, 1053: subst. in apposition 
to, 1081; see Sentence, Subordi- 
nate. 
Clausula, 2536. 


defined, 6 ; suffixes forming, 228, 249; 
with sing. and plur. verb, 1071, 1080; 
with plur. subst., 1080; words denotin 
person used as, 1099 ; used in abl. wit 
ab, 1477. 

Colon, 2532. 
Combination, 

of sentences, 1055; of substs. by a 
prep., 1426-1428; of different copula- 
tives, 1662-1666. 

Command, 

acc. in, 1150; intimated by question, 
15313 expressed by subjv., 1547-1552: 
expressed by imper., 1571-1586; accom 
panied by voc. or voc. nom., 1571; ev 
pressed by fut., 1624; introduced by 

roinde, proin, 2157: verbs of, case 
with, 181-1183; subjv. coordinated with 
verbs of, 1708; verbs of, with purpose 
clause, 1950; verbs of, with acc. and 
infin., 2200-2202. 


Common, 
names, defined, 5; quantity, defini- 
tion and sign of, 30; gender, nouns of, 
410. 


Comparative, 

of adjectives, diminutive formed from 
stem of 340: formed from stems and 
roots, 142 ; stem of, 346, 470; suffines 
of, 340-345; doubled suffix of, 348; 
lacking. 33S. 300; formed by magis, 
300; declension and case forms of, 621- 
623. $03, $05, 507 ; used as adverbs, 
701; of adverbs, ending of, 361, 363, 
364; lacking, 364. 

Use of 14535-71404 5 general tunction 
of. 1433: used in comparison of adjs. 
and advs., 1457. 1435 ; combined with a 
pesitive, 1458 ; moditied by abl. of differ- 
ence, 1393, 14350 ; modihed by acc., 1308; 
expressing disproportion, 1460, 1461; in 
neg. sentence, for super, 1462; empha. 
sized by magis, 1453; modified by 
aequé, 1405; with abl., for positive, 
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Comparative — continued. 
01464: strengthening a superl., 1465; 
agreeing with a rel., 1810; followed by 
quam, quam ut, quam qui, 1596; 
quó ot purpose with, 1474; followed by 
uasi, 2122; followed by abl. of gerun- 
dive construction, 2208; double, wi 
quam ... tam, 1593; with quantó 
... tantd, 1973. 

Sentence, defined, 1716; with ut, co- 
ordinated member equivalent to, 1704; 
quisquam and üllus in, 2402; period 
of equality, tam . . . quam, &c. in, 
1889, 18953 of inequality, 1894; with 
qué and 66, 1973- 

Comparison, 

of adjs., 342-360; in -ior, issimus, 
343: of adjs. in -ilis, 345, 359; of adjs. 
in -er, 3443 with superl. in -rimus, 
344, 350: with superl. in -limus, 345, 
350; with superl, in -timus, 351; wit 
superl. in -mus or -imus, 352; with 
compar. in -eri or -eT, 347, 348; with 
compar and superl. from different forms 
of same stem or from difterent stems, 
351-355: without positive, 356, 357; 
without compar., 353: without superl., 
330: with magis and maximé&, 360 ; 
not admitted, 360. 

Of adverbs, 361-364 ; with superl. in 
-@d, 302; with superl. in -Ó or -um, 
362: without positive, 363: without 
compar., 364; without superl., 364. 

Ot participles, 2254. 

Use of degrees of, 1454-1468, see 
Positive, Comparative, Super- 
Jative. 

Ablative of, 1320-1330; atque, et 
in. 1653, 1654; periods of, with quam, 
1888-1898 ; with tamquam, 19oS- 
Ig10 ; conditional periods of, 2117- 
2122. 
Compensation, 121. 
Complement, | 

the cs-ential, defined, 1177: the es- 
sentral, uses of, 1180-1204: the op- 
tional, det ned. 2178: the optional, uses 
of, 1253-1215: see Dative. 
Complementary, 

dat. sce Dative ; final clauses, 1948- 

1960: consecutive clauses, 1948, 1065- 


1969 ; infin. 21053-2171, 2223-2225, 
1953. 
Completed, 


action, tenses of, 1603, 1605, 1614, 


1626, 2218. 





Subjects. 





Complex, 
sentence, defined, 1058; varieties of, 
1058-1061; treated, 1214-2122, se 
Sentence. 
Composition, 
treated, 376-396; of nouns, 379-397: 
real compounds, 379-335 ; apparen: 
compounds, 386-390; verbs, j+!- 
396; real compounds, 391, 392, 7«: 
apparent compounds, 39 3-396, 790; verb 
with verb, 304 ; subst. with verb, 39:; 
adv. with verb, 396; of partic., 2284. 
Compound, 
words, defined, 181; containing mute 
or f followed by 1 or r, 178 ; direct. de 
fined, 377; indirect, defined, 177: rea. 
defined, 378; apparent, defined, 37): 
determinative, defined, 382-354; : b 
tive, defined, 384; possess., defined, :5:: 
compound tormative suffixes, defined 
200; compound verbs, with stem differ. 
ing from simple, 821-523; . of, 823: 
reduplication in, 860, P ors ui, 
922-1020; cases with, 1157, 1138, 1$. 
11gi, 1194-1199, 1209; formation «d, 
1402-1409 ; compound sentence, defined. 
1056; abridged, 1057; treated, 16:- 
1713; see Sentence, Composition. 
Compounds, 
of dic, düc. accent of. 
fac-, ag-, capt 370; ol 
of, 394; of fació, form of, 3943 1n 
-cola and -gena, . plur. of, 4%: 
in fer and -ger, desi of. 454, 61^; 
o » 756, 737: of eG, 767; 14 
edd, 2. in -fi3 and Kelton, D. 
of dOcd, imper. of, 846; of ne, 1444 
1445 ; changes within, 174. 
Conative, M 
use of verb, 2301-2403. 
Conceivable, 
action, subjv. of, in main sentence. 
1554-1362; in subordinate sentem. 
1731; tense of, in subordinate sentenc:. 
1751; in rel. characteristic or resut 
sentences, 1818; in quam «sen:ence. 
1888, 1896; in quamquam sentence. 
1901 ; in sentences € result wt "T 
1947 ; in sentences rpose with U 
1962; with dum, donec, quoad. 
quamdi(, 1994; in sentences with 
quandó, 2010. 
Concession, by abl abs, 1967! & 
expres abl. » 23967: 
pressed by subjv, of desire, 1553: & 
pressed by imper., 1571 5 expressed by 


88; of roots 
facio, accent 
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Concession — continued, | Conditional — continued 


fut., 1620; coordinated member equiva- 
lent to clause of, 1702, 1710; rel. sen- ' 
tences of, 1824-1830; expressed by 
sentence with quod, 1842; expressed 
by sentence with quamquam, 1900; 
expressed by sentence with quamvis, 
1904; expressed by sentence with. 
quamlibet, 1907; expressed by sen- 
tence with ut, n&, 1963; expressed by 
sentence with etsi, tametsi, &c., 
2116; expressed by partic., 2295; ille 
(quidem), hic, is, iste in, 2361. 
Concessive, 

sentences, defined, 1716; tense of, 
after secondary, 1756; cum, 1876-1880; | 
ut... ita, sic, 1938; protases, 2116; 
conjunctions and advs., use of, 2133, 
2150-2153. 

Conclusion, 
introduced by ergó, itaque, igitur, 
2158; see Conditional. 
Concrete, 
substs., defined, 5. 
Condemning, 

verbs of, with gen., 1280-1282; with 

abl., 1280-1282; with quod, 1852. 
Conditional, 

sentences, defined, 1716; subjv. of 
ind. disc. and attraction in, 1722; subjv. 
of repeated action in, 1730; wish in form 
of, with si, 6 Si, 1546; unchanged after 

rimary tense, 1753; with si, si fórte, 

or indirect question, 1777; rel. sen- 
tences equivalent to, 1812; cum sen-, 
tences equivalent to, 1859; expressed by . 
ut, n& ... sic, proviso, 1964. | 

Periods, 216-2021; development of, | 
2016; words introducing prot., 2019- , 
2021; classes of, 2022-2024. ! 

Indeterminate protases, 2023-2090; 
indic. use. 2025-2071. | 

Present indicative in prot., 2026-2013; 
with apod. in pres. indic., 2026; with 
apod. in perf. indic., 2027 ; with apod. in 
impf. indic., 202* ; with apod. in plup. 
indic., 2029; with apod. in fut., 2030; 
with apod. in fut. perf. 2031: with 
apod. in imper., 2032; with apod. in 
pres. subjv., 2013. 

Perfect indicative in prot., 2034-2041 ; 
with apod. in pres. indic., 2034 ; with 
apod. in perf. indic., 2033; with apod. 
in plup. indic,, 203^ ; with apod. in fut. 
2037; with apod. in imper., 2038 ; with 


. in pres. subjv., 2039 ; with apod. 
P J . P 
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in impf. subjv., 2040; with apod. in 
plup. subjv., 2041. 

Imperfect indicative in prot., 2042- 
2047 ; With apod. in pres. indic., 2042 ; 
with apod. in perf. indic., 2043; with 
apod. in impf. indic., 2044; with apod. 
in fut., 2045: with apod. in pres. subjv., 
2046; with apod. in impf. subjv., 2047. 

Pluperfect indicative in prot., 2048- 
2051; with apod. in pres. indic., 2048; 
with apod. in perf. indic., 2049; with 
apod. in impf. indic., 2050; with apod. 
in impf. subjv., 2051. 

Future in prot., 2052-2058; with 
apod. in pres. indic., 2052; with apod. 
in perf. indic., 2053: with apod. in fut., 
2054; with apod. in fut. perf., 2055 ; 
with apod. in imper., 2056; with apod. 
in pres. subjv., 2057; with apod. in 
perf. subjv., 2058. 

Future perfect in prot., 2059-2064; 
with apod. in pres. indic., 2059; with 
apod. in perf. indic., 2060; with apod. 
in fut., 2061; with apod. in fut. perf., 
2062; with apod in imper., 2063; with 
apod. in pres. subjv., 2064. 

General, 2034, 2035, 2044, 2050, 2054, 
2069-2071; special uses, 2065-2067 ; 
nón,si... 2067; with miror, mi- 
rum est, 2068; use of subjv. for in- 
dic., 2069-2071. 

Indeterminate protases, subjv. use, 
2072-2090; indic. for subjv. in expres- 
sions of ability, duty, &c., 2074; non- 
occurrent action viewed as occurrent, 
2075. 

Prot. in pres. subjv., 2076-2083; prot. 
in perf. subjv., 2084-2088; apod. in pres. 
subjv., 2076, 2084; apod. in perf. subjv., 
2077, 2085 ; apod. in pres. indic., 2078; 
apod. in fut., 2079, 2086: apod. in fut. 
perf., 2080; apod. in periphrastic, 2081, 
2087 ; apod. in impf. subjv. 2082, 2088 ; 
apod. in plup. subjv., 2083; conversion 
to past time, 2089; periods of exempli- 
fication, 2054, 2090. 

Protases of action non-occurrent, 2024. 
2091-2108; force of tenses, 2091-2091: 
prot. in impf subjv , 2094-2097 ; prot. 
in plup. subjv., 2096, 2c9$-2107; peri- 
phrastic prot, 2108; apod. in impf. 
subjv., 2094, 2097, 2108 ; apod. in plup. 
subjv., 2095, 2095, 2108; apod. in pres. 
subjv., 2098 ; periphrastic apod., 2006, 
2100; apod. in impf. indic., 2101, 2102, 
2104, 2106 ; apod. in perf. indic., 2101 
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2103-2105 ; apod. in plup. indic., 3104, 
2107. 

Variation of prot., 2109-2111; varia- 
tion of apod., 2112-2115; forms which 
apod. may take, 2018; coordinated 
member equivalent to prot., 1574, 1701 ; 
imper. as prot., 1574; prot. expres 
by abl. abs., 2295 ; prot. expressed by 
partic., 2295; conditional comparisons, 
2117-2122 ; protases in ind. disc., 2326- : 
2329; apodoses in ind. disc., 2330-2334 ; 
sentence, quisquam and üllus in, 
2402. 
Conjugation, 

elincd, 397; of sum, 7947 o; of 
possum, re 751-753: of dd, 744, 
7541-757; of bibO, seró, sistd, 744, 
755; of inquam, 750-751; of e6,. 
759. 702-76; ; of quzd, nequed, 759, | 
768; of edó. 769-771; of voló, 772- 
7743 of NOIS, 772, 775-777 ; of mals, 
772, 778, 77:3 of fer, 772, 789, 781; 
of verbs in -ere (third conjug.), 732- 





' Conjunctive — continsed. 


vis, 1903-1906; by quamlibet, 1967; 
by tamquam, 19081910; by quem- 
admodum, 1998; by antequam, 
priusquam, Igi 1c2t s by pridié 
quam, postridi£ quam, 1922: by 
postquam, ubi, ut, cum primum, 
1923-134; by uti, ut, NE, 1935-1970; 
by ubi, 1971; by qué, qui, 1972- 
1976; by quantd, 1973; by 
minus, 1977, 1975; by quà sétius, 
1979; by quin, 1980-1990; by dum, 

nec, quoad, quamdia, :9.1- 
2009 ; by modo, 2003; by quandé, 
quanddque, 2010-2014: by si, nisi, 

C., 2015-2115; bv etsi, tametsi, 
tamenetsi, etiamsi, i, ar16; by 
quasi, quam si, tamquam ai, &c, 
2117-2122; particle sentences, in ind. 
disc., 2315, 2317, 2319. 


Connection, of d 

e parts of sentence, 1636-1693; 

sentences or periods, 212 etsi ha 
tionship, &c., words of, with gen., 1:03. 


784: of aid, 755-757 ; of £15, 785, 758-  Connectives, 


740; of verbs in -16, -ere, 784-791; of 
verbs in -are (first conjuz.), 792, 7933 
of verbs in -ére (sec. conjug.). 794, 
7453 Of verbs in -ire (fourth conjug.), 
795 797 ; of deponent verbs, 793-801; 
ot periphrastic forms, So2-So4; see 
Stems, Person, Formation. 


Conjunctional, 
sec Conjunctive. 
Conjunctions, 
chned, 13; origin of, 696; copula- 
tive, use of, 1644-1601, 1687-1692, 
1881, 2131-2149 ; combination af ditfur- 
ent, 1692-1046; disjunctive, use of, 


1667-1975, 2133-2149; axdversative, use 
of, 1576-168^, 2133. 2130-2135; pust- 
positive. 1676; quamquam as, 1890. 
tj^o; quamvis as, 1994, 19o5; qui, 


compound sentence without, 1636 
1642; te sentences or periods 
without, 2124-2127; relatives as, 2131; 
demonstrative and determinative words 
85, 2129. 2130; Concessive words as, 
2150-2153: disjuhctive words a-, 1667- 
1675, 2134-2149; copulative words at 
1644-1661, 2134-2149;  adversatiw 
words as, 1676-1686, 2150-2153; other 
words than conjunctions as, 1687-1692: 
causal words as, 2154-2158; illatiw 
words as, 2154-2158 ; tive com 
dination, 2159. 

Consecutive, 

sentences, defined, 2716; tense di 
alter sccondary, 1757-1759; 
mentary, 1948, 1965-1969; pure, 1945 


1970. 


157^: concesslve, use of, 2133, 2150- Consonants, 


illative, use of, 2115, 
coordination, 


26s o causal and 
2rsy-21s8 > attirmative 
2130; see Connectives. 
Conjunctive. 

particle - nt neces, 1838-2122; intro- 
duced by quos. quia, mi ess: by 
non quod, nón quo, Ke., 1*3, : by 
Cum, ;i* tsk. v quoniam, rNSs2^- 
1**,; by quotiens, quotienscum- 
que, i^55-0^77: by quam, —aà5- 
Sus; lh» quantus, ut, 
quamquam, 1544-1452; by quam- 


. 
reat oV 


cons. and vowel i and u, 22-28; Xa 
douli.e cons., how sounded, 70; x makes 
long svllabl. 177; doubled cons.. hes 
Written and iow pronounced, So; der. 
bled, never ciels a word, 177; duubled, 
nitkes long sviiable, 177; pronunciath 8 
of, 53-72: classification of the cur 
-ollalis, 74-70; consonant chang ^ 
140-174, see Substitution, Devel- 
opment, Di- appearance, Assim- 
ilation, D'‘ssimilation, Inttr- 
change ; mute or f followed by Loe 
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Its —comtinued 

Sung preceding short vowel, 
s. roots, defined, 188 ; cons. 
substs., decl. of, 467-512, see 
310M ; cuns. stems of substs., 
ules of gender of. 570-584; 
is of adjs , decl. of, 621-626, 

See also Glides. 


» 


^9 

ed bv diminutives, 269; ex- 
y nesció quid, &c., 1789; 
by hic, 2350: expressed by 
'"u expressed by homo, 2365; 
by quidam, 2393. 

1 action, 

of, 1:87, 1394, 1610, 2218; 
a, 1804, 1865; see Incom- 
tion. 

its or Continuous, 
defined, 745; classified. 74; 
ns in, decl. of, 481-493. 

n, 

ls, riz, gi$; of verb forms, 
in versification, 2518. 

to fact, 

n-occurrent. 


on in, 1:045; introduced by 
hic and ille in, 2352; ipse 
375- 


» 


, with ven., 1280-1282; with 
1282, 
ion, 
nces. 1955-1060, 1616; asyn- 
—71^542 ; Constructions, history 
N93, L7OS, 47005, E742, 1037: 
:6—-160972; witheutconnective, 
; with copulitive conjunc- 
i-1666; with distunctive con- 
1002-1675 ; with adversative 
ns. g6g6-1680 ; with other 
onnectives, 10587-16092 ; inter- 
oordinate. sentence, treated, 
; Coordination instead of acc. 
Ux96; question or exclina- 
07 i Instead of rel. sentence, 
tead of temporal expression, 
ad of result clause. pte in. 
ndition, 1721211. ; instead of 
clause, 1702; instead of 
Ise. br yr unsteadl of compar. 
| Ut, 17 45 Sul ns, ef desire 
né a, bMS ta series af 
sor with ss [d request, 


1, Comnmians. No, 10 5, with 


Coordination — cea/inued. 
oportet, optumum est, &c., 1709; 
with permittó, concédó, sind, h- 
cet, 1710; with Cavé, &c., 1711; with 
cedo. do, persuaded, cüró, fac, 
NC., 172012; with verbs in general, 171:; 
of questions, 17873; of imper, 1757, 
1710-1712; of rel. sentence with subst., 
lj, or partic, 1820; of rel. scn- 
t-nces, 1832, 1833; affirmative, 2159; 
expressed by quamquam, etsi, 
tametsi, 2153; expressed by quippe, 
Ltx y». 
Copulative, 
words, use of, 1644-1661, 1687-1692, 
tSS1, 2133-2149 ; combination of differ- 
ent, 1662-1666. 
Correlative, 
prons., table of, 695, 1851; advs., 
table of, 711, 1851; sentences, 1831; 
idcircó  ideó, &c., 1355, 1858: 
quoniam ... continuó, &c., 1853; 
quotiéns...totiéns, &c, 1886; 
quam ...tam, Xc., 1889, 1890; tam- 
quam ... Sic, ita, 1908; ut... ita, 
item, Xc., 1937; adversative, ut... 
ita, sic, 1938: conditional, ut, n& . . 
Sic, 1064; tantus... . ut, &c., 1970; 
quó...eó, hdc, 1973; quantd... 
tantd, 1973; dum... subitó, re- 
pente, iam, &c., 1995; dum, &c., 
...tamdiü, &c., 1999; dum, &c., 
... usque, &c., 2004; quandó... 
tum, 2011; sic... 81, 2015; sf... 
igitur, &c., 2018, 2067; etsi, &c.... 
tamen, 2116; lacking in apod., 1899, 
1937. 
Correption, 2517. 
Costing, 
verbs of, with gen., 1274; with abl., 
1 388-1 392. 
Countries, 
names of, in plur., 1107: in acc. with 
expressions of motion, 1161; used ad. 
jectivelv, 12333 abl. of, attached to a 
subst. 1309; denoting place from which, 
1300. 1310; place in or at which, 1536, 
1347. 
Cretic. 
detined, 25215; rhythms, 2691-2697. 
Curses, 
duim, &c. in, 756. 
Customary. 
action, ex ressed by pres., 1688; ex. 
pressed bv impf., 1596. 
Cyclic feet, 2525. 
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Dactyl, 
defined, 2521; cyclic, 2523. 


Dactylic, 
rhythms, 2555-2580; hexameter, 
2556-2560; pentameter, | 2570-2576; 


tetrameter acatalectic, 2577; tetrame 

ter catalectic, 2578; trimeter catalectic, 

2570. 

Dactylo-trochaic rhythms, 

2075-2651. 

Danger, 

expressions of, with ut, n& clauses, 

1957, 1958. 
Dates, 

expressed by abl., 1307; expressed by 
loc., 1307, 1331; Cardinals and ordinals 
in, 2419; marked by names ot consuls, 
2419. 

Dative case, 
defined, 415: plur., how formed, 
28; licking, see Defective, substan- 
tives, lacking cases. 

_ 7G- stems, in -i, 618-620, 656, 693; 

In ~€18, 442, 443: in -Is for -118, 440; 

in -@is and -€is, 441; in -&bus, 442; 

inscriptional forms, 443; Greek nouns, 

444- 

-O- stems, in -1, 618—620, 656, 693 ; in 
-Jis, -Eis, -Óis, 4:3; in -Óbus, 464: 
inscriptienal forms, 465; Greek nouns, 
on. 

Consenant stems, in -É, 501. $07; 
inscriptional forms, 307; Greek nouns, 
gOS. S12. 

" *i- stems, inscriptional forms, 564; 

Green nouns, £95. . 

-u- stems, in -ubus, 592; inscrip- 
tieral tornts, 503. 

-& stems, in -8, 422, 606; in -i, 
&wv; sing. of r&és, fidés, 160, 602. 

Prenouns, peculiar and inscriptional 
forms. of ego, tü, sui, 651: of meus, 
tuus, suus, ^ii nsg: of hic, on3- 
"ans af ille, iste, hs, 6^8 ; of illic. 
istic, 575; of ds. 6722-6574. ins of 
idem, n--, 5-3; of qui, quis, 683. 

Uses of, riz:z-1225: general, 1:75- 

Riva. 

The comp'ementary, rrSo-1218 3 as 
essential complement, r1S2-73204 30 as 
optional complement. 1203-1218; made 
su in pass, 1480, pig 2 with verbs of 
intrans, use denotinz state, disposition, 
feeling. oualitv, 1181. 1184, 1185 : 
SUM anda pred. noun, 1155; with verbs 


with | 


| Dative case — continued. 


of union, contention, difference, 11%, 
1357; with verbs combined with ad- 
versum, obviam, praestd, bene, 
male, satis, 1:57; with verbs of 
intrans, use compounded with a prep., 
1188-1191; with verbs of trans. use, 
1192; with verbs of trans. use com 
pounded with a prep., 1194-3199: with 
adjs., 1200-72c4 ; with verbs of trans. 
or intrans. use to denote person or thing 
interested, benefited, harmed, 120: 
1315 ; with similis, 1204; with inte: 
jections, 1206; with sentences, 1207; 
with verbs denoting warding of, rA 
bing, ridding, 1209: with verbs cf 
motion, 1210; emotional, 1211 ; of pos 
sessor, 1212-1216, 1478, 2281, 2243; 
with compounds of sum, 1212; with 
mihl est ndmen, &c., 1213, 1214; 
of the doer of an action, 1215, 1216, 
1473, 2181, 2243; of relation, 121; 
1218, 

The predicative, 1215-1224; of tet 
dency or result, 1216-1222 ; with verbs 
of considering or accounting, 1222; d 
purpose or intention, 1223-1225. 

Double, 1213, 1214, 1219-1225; co 
bined with acc., 1199, 1201, 1214, 1221, 
1224 ; combined with nom., 1213, 1214 
1221, 1224; attached to subst, r1$& 
1208, 1225; used with cónscius, 
1265 ; with rEfert, 1275 ; with imper 
sonal verbs in pass.. 1181; pred. ncvn 
in, 2214 ; of gerundive construction and 
gerund, 2254-2257; supine in -0 as 
2269 ; following supine in -um, 2373; 
with idem, 2373. 

Decasyllabic Alcaic, 2663. 
Deena indic. used i 

neg. adv. in, 1443; indic. n 
1493; verbal expressions denoting abi 
itv. duty. propriety, necessity, &c. 1^ 
1405-1407 ; Confounded with questiss 
and exclamations, 1502; subjv. used i, 
1540-1562; expressed by indic. in rel. 
sentence, 1813: expressed by quod, 
I3 . 

Declarative, 
sentence, defined, 1025 ; in ind. dist, 
mood of, 2312. 
a ae 

defin 7- 

Substanüves, 432-607; -B- stems 
432-445: -R- stems, Greek nouns. 4+ 
415; -O- stems, 446-466; -o» siu 
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Declension — continued, 
Greek nouns, 466 ; cons. stems, 467-512 ; 
guttural mute stems (-g-, -C-), 471- 
42735 lingual mute stems (-d-. -t-), 


474-478; labial mute stems (-b-, -p-), | 


479. 4So; stems in -l-, -n-, 481-486; 
stems in -T-, -8-, 487-493; stems in 
-U- or -V-, 494; COns. stems, G 
Douns, 508-512; case endings of cons. 
stems, 495-507, see Nominative, &c : 
ef- stems. 513-569; parisyllables with 
nom. in -is, §17-522; parisyllables with 
nom. in -£8,3525, M parisyllables with 
stems in -bri-, -Cri-, -tri-, 525; pari- 
syllabic neuters with nom. in -€, 526-528; 
imparisyllables with stem in -Cl-, 531; 
imparisyllables with stem in -di-, $32; 
imparisyllables with stem in -ti-, 533; 
imparisyllables with stem in -bi-,534 ; 
imparisyllables with stem in -pi-, 535; 
imparisy abies with stem in -li-, $15; 
$38; imparisyllables with stem in -Si-, 
$39; -i- stems, Greek nouns. 565; 
case endings of -i- stems, 540-564, see 
Nominative, &c.; -u- stems, 585- 
$95 : -8- stems, 596-607. 

Adjectives, 6 43, 432-5609: stems 
in -O- and -à- (‘three endings ’), 613- 
620, 432-466 ; cons. stems of *two end- 
ings’ (the compar.), 621-623, 503, 505, 

07; cons. stems of ‘one ending,’ 624- 


isyllables with stem in -ri-, 537, | 


Defective — continued. 

623-626; cases lacking in -1- stems, 
(— $31-937; 627, 634 ; in com 
| 336-350 ; advs., ne a aes 


comparison, 363, 
364; prons., in case, 692 ; verbe, 805-517, 
900, 90$, 907, 922-1019. 
Defining, 
acc., 1140-1146, 1173, 1475. 
Definite, 


perf., use of, 1602, 1605-1613; se- 
quence of, 1715, 1754 ; see Perfect. 
Time, in cum sentences, 1861-1867 ; 
in sentences with ubl, ut, simul at- 
que, 1933, 1934. 
Definition, 
Ren of, 1255-1259; perf. subjv. in, 
with antequam, 1913. 
Degree, 
denoted by advs., 14383 of compar- 
ison, see Com 3 of difference, 
see Difference. 
Delaying, 
verbs of. with quin, 1986; ses 
| Hindering. 
Meo indirect question, 
verbs of, 1 
Deliberation, tn ind, mV 
uestions pres. 1532 ; in 
fut. 1531, 1635 ; in subjv., 15 ; in 
subordinate sentence, 1731; tense of, 
in secondary sentence, 1753 ; in indirect 


467-512, 561 ; -i- stems, 627-636 uestion, 1 1 
pae * used " substs., $58, De ings m4 
p; nu adjs., 637-643. verbs of, with two accusatives, 11 
Present participles, 632, 633, 560,| 1171; with acc. and =, 
$62-564. 1170 ; with acc. op 2194. 
6 Pronouns, Pon ; personal, 644" | Demonstrative, 
; 44-651; possess., : 
655; demonstrative, 656-670 ; deier- of Tops tol, sec’ Agreament; with 
minative, 656-659, 671-675 ; of identity, | ‘compar. 1326; omitted in sen- 


656-659, 676-673; intensive, 656-6 
3 3805 rel. interrogative, Vindel 
656-659, 681-694. 
See Gender, Number, Case. 
Decreeing, 
see Resolve. 
Defective, 
substs., in number, 416, 417, see also 
477. 489, 493, 518, 523. 524, 534, 545: 
words of 4th decl., no sing., 588; words 
of sth decl., no plur., 597. 600; in case. 
430; cases lacking in 3rd decl.. 473-54 


3:1 
cases lacking in 4th decl., 588; cases, Dentals, 


tence, 1798 ; as connectives, 3138-3130; 
correlative prons., 1831; use of hic, 


2347-2355 ; use of iste, 2356, 2357; 
use of ‘file, 2358-2364 ; see c, ke} 
advs., 711. 

Denominative, 


defined, 198; substs., 2,6-279, 226, 

227, 232; adj, 298-360, 287; verbs, 

| formation of, 365-375, 559 840; inflec- 

tion of, 792-797 : list of, 987-1022. see 
Verbs, Formation. 


; stems, 474-478. 


4a 


lacking in 5th decl., 597, 600. 604-607 ; Dependent, 


adjs., in number, 62: ; in case, 410. 431, 


356; cases lacking in cons. stems. 472. 
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see Subordinate. 
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Deponents, 
defined, 725, 1486; imper. of, 297, 
73t: prin. parts of, 735; how desig- 
nated, 736 7; inflection of, 798-8o1 ; 
in -i, list of, 977-986 ; act. forms of, 
-9N ; with act. and pass. endings, Soo, 
1483, 1489 ; semi-deponents, $01, 1433 ; | 
erf. partic. of, with act. and pass. mean- | 
ing, 907, 1364, 1492; with reflexive, 
pass., or reciprocal force, 1487; with 
pass. meaning, 1490; pas». of, how ex- 
pressed, 1 491 ; perf. with pres. force, 2280. 
Deprive, 
verbs meaninz, with abl., 1302-1306. 
Descending rhythms, 2525. 
Descriptions, 

impf. in, 1579; asyndeton in, 1639; 
in indic. in rel. sentence, 1513: ex- 
pressed by abl. abs., 1367; expressed 
by partic., 2295. 

Desiderative, 

verbs, definition and formation of, 

375 ; defective, S10. 
Desire, 

subjv. of, 1540-1553: in coordina- 
tion, 1705-1713; (in rel. sentences 
of purpose. 1817; in sentences with 
potius quam, &c., 1897; in sen- 
tences of purpose with ut, 1947; in 
sentences with dum, 2005. 

Verbs of, with gen., 1250; with pur- : 
pose clause, 1930; with acc. and infin., 
2189-2102, 2228. 

See Wish, Wishing, Desirous. 

Desirous, 
adjs. meaning, gcn. with, 1263, 1264. 
Determinative, 


| 


Dicolic verses, 2535. 
Difference, 
reos of, case with, 1186 ; amount of, 
abl. of, 1393-1390, 1153. 1154, 14359, set 
Extent; quó .. ."e6, re ^ 
Difficult, 
adjs. meaning, with supine in -ü 
2274. 
Diiambus, 
defined, 2522. 
Dimeter, 
defined, 2535; iambic, 2617-2625; 
trochaic, 2643-2645; anapacstic, 2657- 
2659; cretic, 2697: bacchiac, 2704. 
Diminutive, 
substs., suffixes forming, 267-278; 
meanings of, 267-270: vender uf, 272; 
adjs., 339, 340: formed from compar. 
stems, 340: advs., 541. 
Diphthon 
Pidcfinede 47: the, 40; origin of, 4°. 
120 ; pronunciation ot, 49, 30 ; quan; : 
of, 47, 125; quantity of, before a vow, 
125; eiininscriptions to denote i, 2u -. 
iphthong, o3-161; change of au, 
97; change of OU, 100; change of eu. 
101 ; change of ai, ae, 9^: change e 
ai, 118, 2; change of oi, oe, ‘%; 
change of ei, 93, 764, 789. 
Dipody, . 
defined, 2531; iambic, 2624; trochax. 
2649 ; logaocdic, 2635-2658. 


Direct, 
compound, defined, 377, see Com- 
position; quotation, 1723. see Quo- 


tations ; discourse, ned, 2530; 


question, see Questions. 


compounds, defined and classified, ! Direction, 


382-384. 

Pronouns., decl. of, 656-659, 671-675 ; 
avreement of, 1094-1098, sce 
ment; omitted in rel. sentence, 1743; 
4s connectives, 2128-2130: correlative 
prons., 1810; use and force of, 2365- 
2370, 2361; see is. 

Adverbs, 7tt. 

Development, 

of vowel beture cons., 172; of vowel 
between consonants, 172; Of Cons, 
167; p. between m and S, m and t, 
167. 

Diaeresis, 

defined, 2542, 2545; bucolic, 2559. 
Dialysis, 2:01. 
Diastolé, 2505. 


5 


Agree- ! 


expressed by subjv., 1547-1551; i 
troduced by uti, ut, n&. &c., r7: 
expressed by fut., 1624 : verbs of, sudy’. 
coordinated with, 1708; introduced 
! proinde, proin, 2157. 

Disadvantage, 

dat. of, 1178, 1205-1210. 
. Disappearance, 
of vowel, 1107113; initial, 112: n€ 
dial, 111; final, 113; of cons, 165! !* 
initial, 169; medial, 170, 659; final!:!. 
Dikapprobation 

isa ; 

Qhestions of, 1566-1569; expressed 

by infin., 2216. 

Disjunctive, 
words, use of, 1667-1675, 2133-4H* 


| 
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Dreading, 
» of, case with, 118:-| ^ verbs of, with gen., 1386. 
Dual, 415. 
Dubitative, 
see Appeal. 

m, Duration, "m 
by positive, 1454; exe of time, denot acc, 1151-11: 
rapa tate) ri eos | tags act of combined with d serondi 
4 followed by quam, | acc, 1174; denoted by abl., 1355. 
uam qui, 184, Duty i of, in indic, 

Verbal expressions. 1 
i repetition of a | 1457; in conditional! periods,” 2p 
1; by dropping a sound, | 2101. 








Easy, 

«sof, abl. of intervallum | adjs, meaning, eases with, 12001 with 

2 in, 1399; sec Space, | gerundive construction or gerund, 23535 

with supine in -0, 2274. 

Ecthlipsis, 2493. 

455 elegiac, 2573. Effect, 

suffixes denoting, 213, 217, 224, 241. 

gen, 1283- | Effort, 

sue. er Striving. 

legiac distich, 2573. 

uffix of, 317: decl. of, 643; Elegiambus, pov 

V ee une wih | Elision, 

1080} with sing, and plur. MÀ eod P ad p 

2533. 5d. 

sition of, 14345 perfects | P ori or, with quod, quia, 18 

AUTE ^ verbs of, yuia, 1851 

utic, quantity of penult! with cum, 1851 Te: wth sect end 

4-436. infin. 2187, 2188, 2184; with perf, 

jaa infin, 22: 
Emotional dative, 1211. 

expressed by dit, i215. | Emphasizin 

arr. 22433 expressed by | C acc. 1140-1146, 1173, 1475 


243; ! Enclitics, 
the, 93; defined, 93; accent of, 
| 9g; quantity of, 2433; -met, 650, 
ja, intro. — 655; -pte, Ade. 62, 663, 69, 
with , 2015; dam, with imper. 1573, 
at end of verse, 2568 ; see -que, 










































sec Alternative, tes. 
of motion, see Motion. 


Endeavour, . 
vrbs meaning, with infin., 2169. 


function of, 39$; lacking, in 
200 om. fi i of nouns and verbs, short 
jo notin the classical period, 132; "onc; 
: v7 cthree adjs. of, see Adjec- 
tves; sce Person, Declen: 
Suffix, 








fortasse. 
verb 5i 
gobi 
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Enlargement, 


Explosives, 73. 


of simple sentence, 1037-1054; of | Extent, 


subj., 1038-1047; of pred., 1048-1054. 
Entreaty, 
expressed by imper., 1571; verbs of, 
subjv. coordinated with, 1708. 
Enumerative asyndeton, 2126. 
Envy, 
verbs of, with dat., 1181. 
Epicenes, 411. 
Epistolary, 
P impf., 1601; plup., 1616. 
Epitrite, 2522. 
Equal class, 
of rhythms, 2527. 
Essential, 
complement, see Complement. 
Ethical, 
see Emotional. 
Euripidean verse, 2644-2646. 
Exchange, 
abl. of, 1388-1392. 
Exclamation, 
nom. of, 1117; acc. of, 1149, 1150, 
2112 ; gen. of, 1295; verbal expressions 
denoting ability, duty, propriety, neces- 
sity in, 1495-1497; indic. in, 14993 | 
confounded with questions and decla- 
rations, 1502; introduced by prons. and 
unde, ubl, quó, cür. qui, quin, | 
quam, quandó, quotiéns, 1526, 
1527; introduced by ut, 1525; two or 
more exclamations with one verb, 1530; 
as member of coordinate sentence, 1697; 
subordinate, or indirect, 1773. see 
Questions; mirum quantum, 
&c.. 1790; in aped. of conditional 
sentence, 2018; inlin. of, 2216. 
Exclamatory, 
sentence, defined, 1025; questions, 
1566-1369. 
Exemplification. 
periods of, 2054, 2090. 
Exhortation, 
intimated by question, 15313 
pressed by subjv., 1547-1551; 
duced by uti, ut, n&, n&mó, nihil, 
&c, 1347: expressed by imper, 13715; 
expressed by hat. 1624; verbs of, subjv. 
coordinated with, 1708. 
Expectation, 
expressions of, with si, si forte, ' 
1777 : see Hope. 
Explanatory, 
cum, 1859, 1$74-1880. 


ex- 


Feet 





of space, denoted by acc., 1151-1156 
1475; acc. of, combined with a 


acc., 1174; With verbs of surpassing, 
1398. 


Faithful, 


adjs. meaning, cases with, 2200. 


Favour, 


verbs of, with dat., 1182, 1282. 


Fearing, 


verbs of, with indirect question, 177. 
1959: with ut, n& clauses, 1957, 1958; 
with acc. and infin., 1959; wi 


mentary infin., 1959, 21 


Feeling, 


verbs of, with acc., r139; with 
1283-1286; with loc. ant abl.. ^ 
1344 ; animi with verbs and adjs. cf, 
1339; see Emotion, Mental dis- 
tress, &c. 


9 
metrical, defined, 2519; kinds d. 
2521, 2522; cyclic, 2523; irratiom, 
2324; groups of, 2531, 2532. 
eminine, 
gender, general rules of, 407; ft 
cons, and -1- stems, 577-581; caesu. 
2557. 


Figures of prosody, 2473-2510. 
Final, 


disappearance, of vowel, 113; 4 
cons., 171. 

Syllable, vowel of, shortened, 137: 
retained long, 132; with accent, N* 
quantity of, 2437-2457; of ve. 
syllaba anceps, 2533, 2634. 

e from Pion? 1 ; shot vowel fol- 
lowed by word beginning with two cc 
sonants or double cons., 2458. 

Sentences, defined, 1716: comple 
mentary, 1948-1960; pure, 1948, 1o!- 
1964 ; tense of, after pert deínue 
1754- 


intro- | Fitness, 


adj. suffixes implying, 298, 302-3": 
adjs. denoting, cases with, 1200; X 
denoting, with gerund and 


2252. 


Flowers, 


names of, gender, 407, 408, 573. 
Forgetting. 
verbs of, with gen., 1287-2298 i ub 
acc., 1288; with infin., 2162. 
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F "y divisi f La 
one of the divisions o tin grammar 
treated, r, 180-396; defined, 130; roots 
and stems, 183-198; of nouns, with- 
out formative suffix, 195, 198, 199; 
with formative suffix, 195-198, 200- 


203. 
Substantives, 204-279, 296, 308, 309, 
313, 314, 333, 3343 primitive, 204-245 ; 
omiMative, 246-279, 226, 227, 232; 
suffixes denoting agent, 204-211 ; action, 
212-237, 249; instrument or means, 
238-245, 213, 224; concrete effect, 213, 
217, 224, 241; result, MA 222, 231, 
234-236, 239, 249, 296; collectives, 228, 
249; quality, 246-264; person con- 
cerned, 265, 309; place, 266, 228, 241, 
242. 245, 249. 308, 309, 314, 354; 
diminutive suffixes, 267-278; suffixes 
forming patronymics, 279. 
Adjectives, 280-360; primitive, 280- 
297, 305; denominative, 298-360, 287; 
xes denoting act. quality, 281-29o, 
3, 294, 296; pass. quality, 291-297, 
2, 253; material or resemblance, 299- 
301; appurtenance, 302-330; supply, 
331-338: diminutives, 339, 340; com- 
par. and superl. suffixes, 342-360; 
suffixes denoting place, 317, 321, 


7. 

347 averbs, diminutives, 341; compar. 
and superl. endings, 361-364. 

Verb stem, 824-919; variable vowel, 
824-827; theme, 738-740; of denomi- 
native verbs, 365-375, 839, 840; fre- 

uentatives or intensives, 371-374 ; 
esideratives, 375; meditatives, 375,970; 
inceptives or inchoatives, 534, see In- 
ceptives ; pres. indic., 828-840; pres. 
subjv., 841-845; imper., 844-846; impf. 
indic., 847, 848; impf. subjv., $49, 850 ; 
fut., 851-8:3; perf. indic., 354-87:; 
perf. stem without suffix, S5N-566; perf. 
stem in =S-, 867, 808; perf. stem in 
eve or -U-, 69-875; pert. subjv., 876- 
N78 ; pert, imper., 879, 813; plup. in- 
dic., S80; plup. subjv., S81; fut. perf., 
882-854; short or old forms, in perf. 
system, 885-891; infin.. So4-808; ge- 
rundive and gerund, S96 ; supine, goo; 
pres. partic., 901—903 : fut. partic., 904, 
9o) perf. partic.. 406-919. 

See Composition. 

Formative suffix. 
defined, 195, sce Suffix. 
Fractions, 
bow expressed, 2424-2428. 


Fretirbs meaning, with abl 
Y m g oy 1302-1 
adjs. meaning, with abl., 1 306 361 
Frequentative, 
verbs, definition and formation of, 
371-374; conative use of, 2303. 
Friendly, 
adjs. meaning, cases with, 1200, 
Friendship, 
words of, with gen., 1203. 
Puls bs of, with abl 
ver , wit » 1293; with 
1386; adjs. of, wath ‘gen 1263, 1264, 
1387; with abl., 1387. 
Future action, 
expressed by pres., 1593, 2026, 2030; 
expressed by perf., 1541, 1549, 1551, 
1558, 1612, 2027. 
Future Perfect tense, | 
lacking in subjv. and imper., 716; 
formation of, 882-584; shot or^ old 
forms, 885-893; fuerit victürus, 
803; infin., 887; dat. of sor with, 
1216, 1478 ; uses of, in simple sentence 
1626-1632, 1607, 1609; in prot. and 
apod., of coincident action, 1627; de- 
noting fut. re-ulting state, 1628; ex- 
pressing rapidity of action, 1629; de- 
noting action postponed, 1630; denoting 
action which will have occurred while 
something takes place, 1631; not differ- 
ing from fut., 1632; of inceptives, 1607; 
pass., with fueró, &c., 1609; perf. 
used as, 1612 ; sequence of, 1717, 1740- 
1746, 1751, 1753; in subordinate sen- 
tence, rel. time, 1733, 1736; independ- 
ent, 1735; with cum, 1860-1862; with 
antequam, priusquam, 1915; with 
ubl, simul atque, &c., 1934; with 
dum, 2006 ; with dónec, dónicum, 
2009; in conditional prot., 2023, 2059- 
2064; in conditional apod., 2023, 2011, 
2055, 2062, 2080; represented by fore 
and perf. partic., 2234; of direct discourse 
represented by plup. or perf. subjv. in 
ind. disc., 2324. 
Futures, 
virtual, 1718. 
Future tense, 
lacking in subjv., 716; imper., 716, 
1575; formation of, 851-855; -It, 68; 
r, -%r, 68; dat. o «sessor with, 
1216, 1478 ; uses of, in simple sentence, 
1619-1625; of fut. action, 1619; ex- 
pressing prediction, will, threat, &c., 
1619; of diffident assertion, 16230; is 
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Future tense — continued. 
predictions, 1621 ; in asseverations, 1622 ; 
n questions of appeal, 1623; expressing 
exhortation, request, command, &c., 
1624; sequence of, 1717, 1740-1746, 
1751, 1753; im subordinate sentence, 
1625; fut. perf. with force of, 1632; 
rel. time, 1733-1735; independent, 
1738; with cum, 1860-1862; with 
antequam, priusquam, 1913, 1916; 
with ubi, simul atque, &c., 1934; 
with dum, dónec, quoad, quam- 
diü, 1996, 2000, 2002, 2009; in con- 
ditional prot., 2023, 2052-2058; in 
conditional apod., 2023, 2030, 2037, 
2045, 2054, 2061, 2079, 2086; periphras- 
tic, in conditional prot., 2092, 2103; in 
conditional apod., 2074, 2081, 2087, 
2093, 2097, 2100; of direct discourse 
represented by impf. or pres. subjv. 
in ind. disc., 2324 ; intin., see Infini- 
tive; partic, see Participles. 


Galliambic, 2714-2716. 
Gender, 

kinds of, 402; defined, 403; nouns, 
defined, 402, 398; mobile nouns, 409; 
nouns of common, 410; epicenes, 411; 
variable, 413, 596, 597; general rules 
of, 402-413; diminutives, 270; of 
inanimate things, 403; of Greck words, 
$70; of -A- stems, 432, 433; of -O- 
stems, 446, 447: general rules of, for 
cons. and ei- stems, 570-584; of cons. 
stems, 467, 471-494; of -1- stems, 513, 
617-3309. 545: Of -U- stems, 385, 586, 
588; of -É- stems, 596, 5975 agreement 
of adj. and partic. in, 1082-1095; agree- 
ment of rel. pron. in, 1082-1098, 1301- 
1811, sec Relative ; agreement of de- 
monstrative and determinative prons. 
in, ro8^-1098, see Demonstrative, 
Determinative ; agreement of subst. 
in, 1077-1081 ; see Neuter. 
General, 

truth, expressed by pres., 1588; ex- 
pressed by impf., 1500; fut. in, 1620; 
in subordinate sentence, tense of, 1748, 
1760: with antequam, priusquam, 
1912-1914; introduced. parenthetically 
by ut, 194^: introduced by sic. ita, 
2150; Conditions, 20 14, 2035, 2044. 2050, 
2034. 20609-2071; subj.,in tst pers. plur. 
and 2d pers. sing., emitted, 1030. 
Genitive case, 

defined. 419; plur.. how formed, 4275 
stem of noun seen in, 421 ; stem of nuun 
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Genitive case — continucd. 


indicated by, 421; lacking, see Defee 
tive ; stem vowel of -0- stems length- 
ened in, 56, 462. 

-À- stems, in -fus, -ius, 162, ^i- 
620, 656, 657, 694; in -@i, 160. 417. 
in -àS, 437; in -üm, 439: insxci- 
tional forms, 443; Greek nouns, 44:- 
445- 

-O- stems, in -Ius, -ius, 127. *: 
618-620, 656, 657, 694; in -Bi, -Ei, 
3b 458) o words in -ius, -ium, 

orm and accent of, 87, 456, 457; in 
-tim, -dm, 462 163» 465, 640, 641 
643; inscriptional orms, 465; Greek 
nouns, 466. 

Consonant stems, in -uum, 492, 5%: 
in -om, 494, 507; in -ium. 477, 47% 
89, 492, 494, 5€6, 507; inscriptional 
orms, 5073 Greek nouns, 508 512, 

ei- stems, in -UM, 527—337. 563, 629. 
631, 633, 636; inscriptonal los 3645 

reek nouns, 565. 

-u- stems, in -uis$, 590; in -ti, ;9:: 
in -om, 591; in -Üüm. 591; inscip 
tional forms, 593. 

-É- stems, in -€, 602, 606; in -€8 
602. 606; in -i, 602, 606; of rés, 
fid&s, 160, 602. 

Present participles, in -um, 56} 

Pronouns, peculiar and inscri; 
forms, of ego. tQ, sui, 646, 649: 
meus, tuus, suus, 653; of hic, 663 
G^s; of ille, iste, 667, 668; of illic, 
istic, 670; of is, 672-674; of Idem, 
677; of qui, quis, 688, 690; of neu- 
ter, 694. 

Uses of, 1226-1295; general. 1226. 

With substantives, 1227-1262; com 
bined with one or more genitives limit- 
ing same subst, 1228; with limited 
subst. omitted, 1229; of the subj, 
cause, origin, owner, 1232-1238, t20;: 
of personal and reflexive QU 
of word in apposition with poses 
pron., 1235: as pred. with verbs me 
ing am. belong. become, Ke. 12% 
1237; with commünis, proprius, 
aliénus, sacer. tótus, 123%; ^ 
quality, attributively and predicatisel, 
1230, 1240; partitive, 1241-1254: with 
advs., 1242, 1248, 1253, 1254; partitive. 
with adjs.. 1245: partitive, in 
1251; partitive, nostrüm, vestrüm 
2135: of definition, 1255-1250; 
causa, grátia, nómine, ergà, si 
with quidquid est, &c., 1255; 
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Genitive case — continued. 
objective, 1260-1262; objective, nos- 
tri, vestri, 2355. 

With adjectives, 1263-1270, 1203, 
12745; with cónscius and dat, 1265; 
with partic., 1266; with similis, 1204; 
with dignus, indignus, 1269. 

With verbs, 1271-1294; with verbs of 
valuing, &c., 1271-1275, 1279; with ré- 
fert and interest, 1276-1279; with ju- 
dicial verbs, 1280-1282; with miseret, 
paenitet, piget, pudet, taedet, 
12353,1254; with misereor, misereó, | 
miseréscd, 1255 ; with personal verbs 
of desiring, loathing, admiring, dread- 
ing, 1280; with verbs of memory, 1287- i 
1291; with verbs of participation and | 
Mastery, 1292; with verbs of fulness 
and want, 1293; with verbs of separat- 
ing and abstaining, 1294. 





Gerundive — continued. 


804; with sum in conditional periods, 
2101; fruendus, fungendus, &c., 
2244; habed with, 2245; impersonally, 
2246, 2180, 2244; impersonally with 
obj., 2247; adjectively, 288, 2245; de- 
noting possibility, 2249; with pass., 
2251; use of acc. of, 2250-2253, 2243; 
with verbs, 2230; with ad, 2252, 2164; 
with other preps., 2253; use of dat. of, 
2254, 2256, 1208; use of gen. of, 2258- 
2264; with subst. or adj., 2255, 2250; 
with nostri, &c., 2260, 2261; predi. 
cately with sum, 2262; with causa 
expressing purpose, 2164; alone, denot- 
ing purpose, 2263; with judicial verbs, 
2264; use of abl. of, 2265-2268; denot- 
ing means, cause, &c., 2266; with preps., 
2267; in abl. of separation, 2268; with 
compar. expression, 2268. 


Of exclamation, 1295; with mihl' Giving, 


est nómen, nómen dé, Kc., 1213. | 
1214; with Opus, 1353: with post: 
and intra in expressions of time, 
130^; 


verbs of, subjv. coordinated with, 
1712; with gerundive construction, 
2250. 


with preps., 1406, 1413, 1419,! Glides, consonantal, 167. 


1420, 1232; possess., with infin, 1237, ° Glyconic, 260-2662. 


2208, 2211. 1232; of gerundive construc- 
tion and gerund, 2258-2204, 2164. 
Genus, 
par, duplex, sescuplex, 2527. 
Gerund. 

no plur. of, 416; a verbal noun, 732, 
2237; formation of, 899; dat. of doer of 
action with. 1215, 1478, 2241: abl. with 
ab with, 2245; in reflexive sense, 
1482 ; treated, 2237-2268; character of, | 


2237-2239; with and without. obj.. 
2241, 2242; of verbs of trans. use, 
2242. 2255, 2254, 220i: use of acc. 
of. with ad, 2252, 2164: with other 
preps.. 2283; use of dat. of, 2285, 
22:7: in gen.. 2250: deneting pur- 
pose, 2253: with Causa expressing 
purpose, 2104: use of abl. af, 2265- 
2268; denoting means, cause. xc. 
2-0; with preps... 2207; in 


separation, 2268. 


Gerundive. 

a verbal noun, 732, 2217: formation 
of, 800, 288; originally neither act. nor 
pass., 288, 22385 dat. o£ possessor with, 
1215, 1478, 2243: abl. with ab with, 
2241; treated, 2237-2268; character. of, 
2217-2210; the construction, 224,5: use 
of nom. of, 2243-2240. 2°54: 
sum, 2243; 


with , 
inflection ot, with sum, - 
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Gnomic, see Often. 
' Gradation, 


quantitative vowel, 135 ; qualitative, 
145. 


Grave accent, go. 
Greek, 


characters of the alphabet, 17, 18; 
words, eu in, 101; changed in Latin, 
172, 2; quantity in, 125; 127, 8, 9; 
patronymics, 279; nouns, gender of, 
406, 408, 570; nouns of -&- decl., forms 
of, 443-445: of -O- decl., 466; of cons. 
decl.. 508-3512 ; of -i- decl., 565; idiom, 
imitated in Latin with dat. of vol&ns, 
&c., 1218; acc., see Part concerned. 


Grief, 


verbs of, with quod, quia, 1851; 
with cum, MM 1875; with acc. and 
intin., 2187, 2188, 2184. 


abl. of, Gutturals, 


44. 77 ; guttural mute stems, decl. of, 
471-473. 


Haplology, 179. 
- Happenin 


9 
verbs of case with, ri8t-1155; qui 
with, 1326, 1350; quod with, introduc- 
ing coincident action, 1850; cum with, 
IS74. 1880; with result clause, 1065; 


- 


with result clause, how translated, 1966. 
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Hardening, 2503. 
Harming, 
verbs of, case with, 1205-1210. 
Having, 
verbs of, with two accusatives, 1167. 
Hearing, 
verbs of, in pres. of past action, 1592; 
with indirect question, 1774. 
Helping, 
expressions of, case with, 1181-1185. 
Hemiolic class, 
of rhythms, 2527. 
Hendecasyllabic Alcaic, 2667, 2668. 
Hendecasyllable, 2664, 2665. 
Hephthemimeral caesura, 2544. 
Hephthemimeris, 2551. 
Hesitate, 
verbs meaning, with quin, 1987; 
with infin., 2169. 
Hexameter, 
defined, 2536; dactylic, 2556-2569; 
bacchiac, 2705. 
Hexapody, 2531. 
Hiatus, 
within a word, 114-116; between 
words, 2473-2480 ; at end of verse, 2553. 
Hidden quantity, 2459-2463. 
Hiding, 
verbs of, with two accusatives, 1169- 
11715 with acc. and prepositional phrase, 
1170. 
Hindering, 
verbs of, with n&, 1960, 1977: with 


quóminus. 1960, 1977; with quin, . 


1986; with acc. and infin., 220%: with 
acc. of gcrundive construction or gerund, 
2252. 
Hipponactean verse, 
2597-2600, 263y-2641; strophe, in 
Horace, 2721. 
Hiring. 
verbs of, with gen., 1274 : with abl., 
1388-1 302. 
Historical, 
perf. 1-02-1604, see Perfect ; infin. 
sec Intimation; pres, see Vivid 
narration. 
Hope. 
expressions of, with si, si forte, 
1777: with acc. and intin, 2186; with 
pres. infin, 2186. 
Horace, 
lic metres of, 2718-2737, 2739. 
Hortatory, 
sce Desire. 


*71 


Hostility, 
words of, with gen., 1203. 
Hypothesis, 
expressed by abl. abs, 1367; e» 
pressed by partic., 2295; variation d 
prot., 2109-2111, 
Hypermetrical verse, 2568. 


Iambelegus, 2678, 2679. 
Iambic, 
words, last syllable of, shortened in 
verse, 129; shortening, law of, 124 
2470; rhythms, 2581-2627; trimeter 
(senarius), 2583-2596; _ cholianbus. 
2397-2600; trimeter catalectic, 2601- 
; tetrameter acatalectic, 2604-2009: 
septenarius, 2610-2616 ; dimeter acata 
lectic, 2617-2620; dimeter catalectk. 
2621-2623; acatalectic dipody and cata 
lectic tripody, 2624; versus Reizianss, 
2625, 2626; trimeter, in Horace, 3719; 
strophe, in Horace, 2720. 
Iambus, 2521. 
Ictus, 
2511; in combination with word 
accent, 2548. 
‘ Identity, 
pron. of, decl. of, 676-678; use of, 
2371-2373; see idem. 
Illative. 
words, use of, 2133, 2154-2158. 
Illustrations, 
ut in, 1941; introduced by nam, 
2155. 
Imparisyllables, 
defined, 469; decl. of, cons. stems, 
471-5123 -i- stems, 529-569; gendet 
mperative, 


571-584. 

with short final vowel, 130, 4; ten 
of, 716. 1575; of dic&, died, facid, 
113, 846; of compounds uf dücó, 56: 
accent of compounds of dic, düc, 5S: 
endings of, 297, 7315 in -d, 748; forme 
tion of, 844-846; perf., 879, $13; s:ac- 
of more than one, 1075; with quin. 
1:27 ; in commands, 1i57t-1580; X- 
companied by am&bd, age, siné, &-. 
1872, 1573, 1902; in protasis of cos- 
ditional sentence, 1514 2032. Qi 
205, 2063; use of third person 
longer forms, 1575-1578; the fwt, 
1175: fac, fac ut. éürá ut, vide 
&c.. 1579; iphrastic . 


15So0; in P rotlibitions, tu "agi 


iI 


(nis 
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IPM. soe, RON. 15853 fu 

wi 1583; ,1 $ 

parce, its &c., with foin. ib 
cave, cavé Oe, fac né, fc. 1585 ; 
in trea 4, 1575, 1686; as 
deton in, 1641 ; in coordination’ 15/4, 


1697, 1710-1712, 1787 ; primary, 1717; 
sentence, defined, 1025; in ind. disc., 
2312. 
Imperfect tense, 

indicative, formation of, $47, 848; it, 
t 12; dat. of with, 1216, 1478; 
uses of, in simple sentence, 1594-1601, 
3495-1497: of action not ormed in 
the past, 1495 ; of action not performed 
at present time, 1497; of past action 
going on, 1594; past action lasting 
while something occurs, 1595; of re- 
peated or custom action, 1596; of 

t action still continued in past, 1597 ; 
FT action suddenly recognized, 1598 ; in 
descriptions and general truths, 1599; in 
letters and messages, 1601 ; in conative 
use, 2302; sequence of, 1717, 1740-1745, 
1747, 1760, 2322, 2328 ; in subordinate 
sentence, rel. time. 1733-1735; indepen- 
dent, 1738; with cum, 1860, 1861, 1864, 
1865; with antequam, priusquam, 
1918; with postquam, ubl, ut, &c., 
1930, 1932, 1933; with dum, dónec, 
quoad, quamdiü, 1997, 2001, 2002, 
2009; in conditional prot., 2023, 2042- 


Imperfect tense — continued, 
c9: in conditizna] peat. of en 
conditional apod. of indetcrtoinate pro- 
Sr git ee 


how repre- 
sented in ind. disc., 2331-2334 
erbe, forms of, 815-8 
v orms of, 815-8154 defined, 
1034; Classified, 815,816, 1034; in pase. 
har 1181; uid d ds » 1181, 
1284; men istress, e 
12833 verbs of trans. use used as, 179; 
verba of intrans. use used as, 724, 763, 
1479; with infin. as ., 23208-22101 
use of abl. of perf. -, 1372: ist 
with supine, 2273: construction, with 
verbs ving, knowing, thinking. 
saying, 2177-2182; fruendum, fun- 
endum, &c., 22443 of other gerun- 
ves, 2150, 2246, 2247. 


Imprecati 
,aproeed by imper., 1571 ; in verse, 
Inceptives, 
efective, 808; formation of, 
the, 927, 


99. 365, 968, 976 Sto. ol] 
ol Ke eee eal 


2047) 2068 ; in conditional apod., 202 meaning 

2028, 2044, 2050, 2101, 2102, 2104, 21 

Subjunctive, formation of, 849, 850; | Inchoatives 2462. 
Bt, 132; in wishes, 1544, 1545; in ex- see Incepti 

pressions of obligation or n ty, ptives. 


a 552; of action conceivable, 1559, 1560, 
1565; of past action, 1545, 1559, 1563, 
1565, 1567, 1569; of repeated action, 
1730; in subordinate sentence, following 
secondary, 1747, 1762, 1766, 1771, 2322; ; 
referring to fut. time, 1743, 1749, 2324; . 
following primary, 1751, 1753, 23293 j 
following pres. of vivid narration and . 
pres. of quotation, 1752: following perf. | 
definite, 1754; following perf. infin. 2 
. partic., 1767; secondary, 1762; 
with indef. rel. pron. or adv., 1314; 
with cum, 1872, 1873: with quo- 
tiéns, quoti€énscumque, 1887; 
with antequam, priusquam, 1914, 
1917, 1919, 1920; with posted quam, 
postquam, &c., 1024: with dum, ! 
ónec, quoad, quamdii, 1997. 
2002, 2003, 2005, 2007-2004; with 
modo, 2003; in conditional prot. of 





Incomplete action, 


by ive construction, 
2240: expressed oy perf. partic, 2280; 


Indeclinable, 

adjs., 431, 637, 642; centum, 637; 

see Defective. 
inden decl. and list of 
V8., 711; prons., . ist of, 
658, 6r. 1 : adj. and subst. 
forms ol. 686; qui, quicum. 689; 
table of correlative prons., 695; ques- 
tions introduced by ecquis, &c., 1509; 


nescio uis, nescio unde, sció ut, 
c., 1788, 1789: rel. prons. 4 
followed by fndic., 1814; use of, 2388- 
2401, sce quis, &c. 

Use of 2nd pers. sing., in commands 
and prohibitions, 1550, 1551; of action 
conceivable, 1556, 1558, 1559; of r9- 


$21 
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Indefinite — continued. 
peated action, 1730; in cum sentences, 
1856. 1869; with antequam, prius- 
quam, 1912; with postquam, ubl, 
ut, &c., 1024: with sive... sive, 
2013: in conditional sentences, 2070. 
Aiiecudent, omitted, 1709; multi, 
quidam, &c., used with sunt qui, &c., 


1322; abl. qui used with quippe, ut, 


1828 ; adv., quamquam, 1399; adv., 
quamvis, 1403: adv., quemlibet, 


1907; use of ut quisque, 16030; use of | 
quod quisque, 1073: adv.. quandb, | 


2512; time, with quandó, 2011; time, 
denoted by impt. subjv. of action non- 
occurrent, 2091; subj, of infin, not 
expressed, 2212; expressed, 2212; un- 
expressed, with pred. noun in acc., 
2213; In ist pers. plur. and 2nd pers. 
sing., omitted, 1030. 
Independent, 

time, of subordinate sentence, 1738, 
1744. 
Indeterminate, 

moaning, verbs of, ross; with pred. 
nom... ferming pred. 1035; rel. agreeing 
with pred, subst, 13065; period, defined. 
2024: protases. detined, 2023; treated, 
2023-2 uc, see Conditional; in pres. 
or perf. subjv. in ind. disc. atter secon- 
diary, 25328; apoloses to, in ind. disc., 


2**. 
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Indicative mood — continued. 


tion or description, 1813; in rel. sen 
tence introduced by indef. pron. or adv, 
1814; with sunt qui, &c., 1823; witb 
qui tamen, 1325; in rel. sentence re 
sembling causal sentence. 1820; with 
quippe qui, ut qui. ut pote qui. 
1827 ; with quippe qui (adv.), ut qui. 
1328; quod attinet ad, &c., 1*1: 
with quod, quia, 1835-1858; with 
cum, 1559-1871, 1873-1876, 1881: 
with quoniam, 1582-1884; with quo- 
tléns, quotiénscumque, Is 
1886; with quam, 188$8-1895; with 
quantum, ut, 1892; with quam- 
quam, 1399, 1900; with quamvis. 
1905, 1906; with tamquam, 19:5; 
with quemadmodum, 1905; with 
antequam. priusquam, :911-1u!: 
with pridié quam, postridié quam. 
1922 ; with postquam, ubl. ut. cum 
primum, 1923-1934: with uti, ut. 
1935-1946; with ubT,1971 ; with quà. 
quí. 1972, 1073. 1976; with quant. 
1973; with dum, dónec, quoad. 
quamdiü, 1991-2009 ; with quand. 
2010-2014; in conditional periods uf i»- 
determinate protases, 2023, 2025-2071, 
207 4: 2078-2081, 2086, 2087, 2090; iB 
conditional periods of action non-ocu- 
rent, 2002, 2097, 2100-2108, 2112-2114; 
with etsi, tametsi, tamenetsi. 


etiamsi, si, 2116. 
Indirect compound, 
defined, 377. sce Composition. 
Indirect discourse, 


Indicative mood, 

tenses of. 7153 how translated, 717. 

F.rmatien of tenses of, pres., 828- 
Sq^o: mipf.; Naz, SyNs pert., 854-875: 
stem without suffix, Nz3-806 5 stem in defined, 1723, 2309; verbs introduc 
-S-. Sor, SoS; stem in -V- or -u-,1 ing, 1724, 2309; with main verb rot 
Bu, scs; fut. Sir-8ia; plup. SSo;i expressed. 1725, 2310, 2319; verb af 
fut | erf,, SN2-8845 shert or old forms, | saying, introduced by qui, quod, 
Siva cum, put illogically in subjv.. 1727 





Uses of, in declarations, 1403; the 2320:  subjv. of attraction, 1725; 
nez. d. 1454: dn verbal expressions de-| sequence of tenses in, 1770-1772; 
no"n, atit. duty, propriety, neces-: quod sentences, 1838, 2319; in quia 
MEVS NU. PEans-t4u7: dn questions and sentences, 2119: in quoniam s. 
CSTs. dJauos1333. soe Ques-, tences. 1882-1854: in quamquam 
tions ; t;- ef tenses in simple sentence, sentences, 1901; in tamquam ~- 


tences, 1900; in antequam, prius- 
quam scntences. 1914, 1970, 10-1. 
in sentences with postquam, ubi. 
ut, &c., 1024: with dubitd. 
1957: with dum, dOnec, quoad. 


yo 6in ses Present, Nc: in 
Dies niue P2i2se172301 tenses 
Gb seine Te alter, P7407, 10746-1751: 
QUeralboaruie tet indie. dn subordinate 
av]. die. 


NN 


St Mee. Édyo[p; dn 1720. v 
tors: with sb si forte, 1777: with | quamdib, 1004. 1005. 200€, 2007, 200": 
nesc!ió euis Ac. 17s, r75u: with in sentences with quandó, 2010: fu:. 
mirum quantum, &«. i175 : cr gel! perf. of main sentence how represente! 


in, 22343; mood of main sentence m. 
2312-2314; declarative sentences i 


ea vant teen ditional prot, 
ii rel. sentence of simple declara- 


sen 
151-7; 


5-- 


- A———— ———- 
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Indirect discourse — continued. | Infinitive — continued. 


2312; imper. sentences in, 2312; in- 
terrogative sentences in, 2312; rhetorical | 
questions in, 2313; original subjv. ques- 
tions in, 2314; mood of subordinate 
sentences In, 1722-1729, 2315-23203 
indic. in, 1729, 1995, 2518; rel. sen- 
tence equivalent to main sentence in 
acc. with infin., 2316; sentences intro- 
duced by conjunctive particles in acc. 
with infin., 2317; tense of infin. in. 
2321; tense of subjv. in, 2322-2324; 
fut. and fut. perf. of subordinate sen- 
tence how represented in, 2324; use of 
pron». in, 2325, 2341, 2342: conditional 
protases in, 2326-2329; conditional 
apedoses in, 2330-2334; see Infini- 
tive. 


Indirect object, 
sec Complement. 


Indirect question, 
see Questions. 
Induced lengthening, 

122. 


Infinitive, 
in -@, 26, 134, 2; gender of, 412; the 


2218, 2220, 2223-2231; use of fut. 
2218, 2232-2236; fut. pass. use of, 
2273; with verbs signifying represent, 
2299; in declarative sentences in ind. 
disc., 2312; in rhetorical questions in 
ind. disc., 2313; in rel, sentences cquiva- 
lent to main sentences in ind. disc., 
2316; in conjunctive particle sentences 
in ind. disc, 2317; force of tenses in 
ind. disc., 2321; Use of tenses in con- 
ditional apodoses 1n ind. disc., 2330- 
2334; usc of reflexive pron. in con- 
struction of acc. with intin., 2338-2340; 
partic. in agreement with, 1373; act. 
and pass., with forms of coepi and 
désinó, 1483: with forms of pos- 
sum, queó. nequed, 1454; with 
nóli, fuge, parce, mitte, &c., 1533, 
1584; of intimation, 1334-1539; used 
interrogatively, 1538; after cum, ubl, 
ut, postquam. 1539, 1868, 1509, 
1924; atter dónec, 2009; sequence 
alter, 1717, 1700-1760; with dignus, 
indignus, idóneus, aptus, i510; 
with quam, fo’; with. verbs of 
fearing, 1539; with sequitur, effici- 
tur, 1965; with nón dubitó, 1937. 


infinitives, verbal nouns, 732, 21600- Inflection 
, 


2165; fut. act. and pass. and perf. pass., 
732. 898, 2273; short or old forms of, 
885-393; the jut. perf.. 887; formation 
of, 304-898; pass. in -ier, S97. 

Use of, treated, 2160-22363 origin 
and character of, 2160-2163; old and 
poetical use of, 2164-2166; of purpose, 
2164. 2165; with adjs., 2166; ordinary 
use «f, 2167-2215; | 
2168-2171, 2223, 1931; acc. with, 2172- 
2203; acc. with, origin of construction 


defined, 397: of the noun, 398-712, 
see Gender. Number, Case, De- 
clension ; of the verb, 713-1022, sec 
Conjugation, Formation, Verbs. 


Influence, 


abl of, 1316-1310; otherwise ex. 
pressed, 1317; sce Inducing. 


ie complementary, | Initial. 


disappearance, of vowel, 112 ; of cons., 
159. 


of, 1134. 2172, 2173; with verbs of per-. Injuring, 


ceiving, knowing. thinking, saving. . 


expressions of, case with, 1181-1185. 


2175-2184, 2219, 2220 ; with verbs of: Inscriptions, 


accusinz, 21833 with verbs of hoping, 
promising, threatening, 21803) with 
verbs ot emotion, 2187, 2188, 2184; with 
verbs of lestre; 2189-2102, 2228 ; with 
verbs of resolving. 2191: with verbs of | 
demanding. 21904,: with suadeó, per- 
suadeó, precor. 2145: with verbs of 
accomplishing, 2190; with verbs of 
teaching and training. 2107; with verbs | 
of bidding. forbidding, allowing, 2zi8- | 
2252; with verbs of hindering, MAN 
poroiasstibst. acc. ep roby as suby., 
22207-22135 of excelaniation, 221^; use of 
pres. 2215-2222, 2230; use of perf, 
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cons. i, how represented in, 29, 2: i 
Liga in, 24; long vowel, how repre. 
sented in, 29 ; the apex in, 20; OU in, 
100; al in, 96; & in, 20. 1; oi. oe, ei 
in. gg: fina! m dropped in. 61, 443. 
465, 564; final S dropped in, yes, 
S07, R64. 803: ablative. in. -Ad. . 51. 
eid, -üd. in, 426. 443, qos, i020: € 
case forms «f. -À- ded. in 4::: 5:1 -o- 
decl. in, 4^5: of cons. decl. on. i57; 
f -i- dec). in, S 4s of -Uu- dil. Whe, 
S411 of ego. tO. sui in, 6:8: ot 
meus. tuus, suus in. 634; of hic in, 
e633; of ille in, OOS; of is in, 674; of 
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Inscriptions — continued. 
idem 1n, 678; of qui, quis in, 6903 
persun endings in, 729; form of sum 
in, 748; form of possum in, 7533 
forms of ed in. 764, 705; form of tuli 
in. 781; tut. perf. in, 884, 888; perf. 
subjv. in, 877, 857; pass. infin. in, 897, 
gos; use of nom. in, 1114. 
Instrument, 
suftixes denoting, 238-245, 213, 224; 
abl. of, 1377-1384, 1476, 1477- 
Instrumental case, 
meaning of, 1300; uses of, 1356-1399, 
see Ablative. 
Intensive, 
verbs, definition and formation of, 
371-374: pron., decl. of, 656, 657, 679, 
680; use of, 2374-2394; see ipse. 
Intention, 
dat. of, 1223-1225. 
Interest, 
dat. of, 1205-1210; 
emotional dat., 1211. 
Interjections, 
defined, 14; used with nom., 1117, 
1123; used with voc. 1123; used with 
dat.. 1206; used with acc., 1149, 1150; 
used with gen., 1295; hiatus after, 2475 ; 
monosyllabic, not elided, 2484. 
Intermediate, 
coordinate sentence, treated, 1693- 
1713. 
Interrogations, 
neg. adv. in, 1443: as apod. in tam 
. . quam sentences, 1889. 
Interrogative adverbs, 711, 1526. 
Interrogative implication, 
infin, of intimation with, 1538. 
Interrogative pronouns, 
decl. of, ngs, Osu, 651—604 ; adj. and 
subst. forms of, oS3-085; use of, in 
siinple sentences, 13260-1333,  1787- 
1701; in subjv. questions, 1263-1570: 
in indirect question, 17855, 1786; quid 
tibl hanc cüratióst rem, 1136: 
et RSiadred meaning with verb, 1144, 


expressed by 


184.. iNz1; with verbs of intrans, use, 
UINi-pINó S with emotional dat.. r211: 
with réfert. interest, 1276-1270; 


rel, developed from, 1702. 1858: ditter- 
ense between. uter and quis, qui, 
Di*ii difference between quis, quid. 
and qui, quod, 2:84. 
Interrogative sentences. 
denned. 1022; quisquam and üllus 
in, 2402; see Questions. 





Interrogative subjunctive, 
1563-1 362; in subordinate sentence, 
- 1731 ; in indi question, 1786. 
Intimation, 
infin. of, 1534-1539, 1717, 1868, 1869, 
1924, 2009. 
Intransitive use, 
verbs of, used impersonally in pass., 
724, 1479; verbs of trans. use used as, 
1133; used transitively, 1137, 1139 
t191; with dat., 1181-1191, 1205; ust 
of gerundive of, 2246. 
Ionic, 
rhythms, 2708-2717 ; à maidre, 2705- 
2713; 4 minore, 2708, 2709, 2714-2717; 
system, in Horace, 2737. 
Ionic à màáióre, 
defined, 2521; see Ionic. 
Ionic à minóre, 
defined, 2521; see Ionic. 
Irrational syllables and feet, 
2524. 
Irregular, 
verbs, defined, 743; conjugated, 744- 


| 781, see Conjugation. 
; Islands, 


names of, in acc., with expressions of 
motion, 1157, 1158; constructions with. 
to denote place from which, 1307-1310; 
constructions with, to denote place in 
or at which, 133I—I I » 1M5 
rel. advs., ubl, duo, unde referring 
to, 1793. 
Iterative, 
see Frequentative. 
Ithyphallic verse, 2647. 


Joy, 
verbs of, with quod, quia, 1851; 
with cum, 1851, 1875; with acc. 
infin., 2187, 2188, 21 
judicial, 
verbs, with gen., 1280-1282; with abl., 
1280-1282; with gen. of gerundive c 
struction, 2264. 


Keeping. 
verbs of, with two accusatives, 1167: 
with pred. abl., 1363. 
Kindred, 
derivation, acc. of, 1140, 1175; mes 
; ing, acc. of, 1141. 
Know how, 
verbs meaning, with infin, 2169. 
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Knowing, 
verbs of, coordinated, 1696; with in- 
direct question, 1774; with acc. and 
innn., 2175; time of infin, with, 2219, 
2226; adjs. meaning, gen. with, 1263, 
1 264. 
Known, 
adjs. meaning, cases with, 1200. 


Labials, 
45, 77 ; labial mute stems, decl. of, 
479, 480. 
Labiodental, 77. 
Lacking, 
adjs. of, with gen., 1263; with abl., 
1356 ; verbs of, with gen., 1293; with 
abl., 1293, 1302-1306. 
Lamentation, 
expressed by infin., 2216. 
Laws, 
duim, &c. in, 756; forms of perf. 
subjv. and fut. perf. in, 887; infin. in 
-ier in, 897; imper. in, 1575, 1586; 
use of -que in, 1649; use of ast in, 
1685; extra quam in, 1894; quà 
of purpose in, 1974; quanddque in, 
2012, 2014. 
Learn, 
verbs meaning, with infin., 2169. 
Leaving, 
verbs of, infin. of purpose with, 2165. 
Legal, 
see Laws. 
Lengtnening, 
of vowels, 121-123; by compensa- 
tion, 121 ; in gen. plur., 123, 462. 
Letters, 
tenses in, 1601, 1616; of alphabet, 
sce Alphabet. 
Letting, 
verbs of, with gen., 1274; with abl., 
1 3588-1302. 
Lightening, 168. 
Like, 
adjs. meaning, cases with, 1200. 
Loathing, 
verbs of, with gen., 1286. 
Local sentences, 1716. 
Locative case, 
defined, 420; in what words used, 
420; form of, in -À- stems, 438, 443; 
in -O- stems, 457, 460; in cons. stems, 
$04; in eis stems, 554; in -U- stems, 
694 ; of hic, 665; of qui, quis, 630; 
used as adv., 705, 709, 1340; meaning 


Locative case — continued. 
cf, 1299; u:es of, 1331-1355; attached 
to subst., 1301, 1331; in dates, 1307, 
1331; of names of towns and islands, 
1331-1335; Meaning near, 1331; with 
attribute, 1332, 1531; of names of 
countries, 1336; domi, rüri, humi, 
Orbi, 1337; belli, militiae, 1338; 
of other appellatives, 1339; joined with 
loc. adv., 1340; denoting time when, 
1341; as abl., 1342-1355, see Abla- 
tive; quin, use of, 1980-1990; 8i, 


2015. 
Logaoedic rhythms, 2650-2674. 
Loss, 
see Disappearance. 


Main, 
sentences, in ind. disc., mood of, 
2312-2314. 
Making, 
verbs of, with two accusatives, 1167; 
with pred. abl., 1363. 
Manner, 
expressed by neut. acc. of adj., 1142; 
abl. of, 1358-1361; expressed by abl 
abs., 1367; denoted by advs., 700, 704, 
710, 1438; denoted by abl. of gerun- 
dive construction or gerund, 2266; ex- 
pressed by partic., 2295. 
Masculine, 
gender, general rules for, 405, 406; 
for cons. and -i- stems, $71-576; 
caesura, 2557. 
Mastery, 
verbs of, with gen., 1292; with abl., 
1379 ; with acc., 1380. 
Material, 
substs., defined, 6; substs., plur. of, 
416, 1108; adj. suffixes denoting, 299- 
301; abl. of, 1312-1315, 1426; ex- 
pressed by gen., 1232; expressed by 
adj. 1427. 
Maxims, 
imper. in, 1575, 1586. 
Means, 
suffixes denoting, 238- 213, 224; 
expressed by abl. abs, - 2; au. ot 
1377-1384; expressed by cum, 1874; 
expressed by quod, quia, 1850; ex- 
pressed by qui, 1826; expressed by 
abl. of gerundive construction or ger- 
und, 2266 ; expressed by partic., 2295. 
Measure, 
abl. of. 1388-1192 : expressed ea 
1255 ; unit of, defined, 25$. by get, 
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' Mora, 2515. 


disappearance, of vowel, 1:12; of Motion, 


cons., 170, 
Meditative, 

verbs, detinition and formation of, 

wai the. 5070. 
Memory, 

Adj». of. with gen., 1243; verbs of, 
with gen., 1257- 12u1 : with acc., 1286, 
t2ut: with de and abl. 1289, 1291. 

Mental distress, 

verbs of, with zen., 1283-1286. 
Metre, 2:12. 
Metrical lengthening, 


125, 2. 


Middle, 
sce Reflexive. 
Military. 
eNpressions, dat. in, 1223, 1225; abl 
in. 1356. 


Mobile, 


nouns, defined, 409; substs., agree- | 


moat of, 12578, 

Modal sentences, 1716. 
Modesty, 

slur. of, 1074, 
Molossus, 2522. 
Monometer, 

detined. 25343 trochaic, 2649. 
Monopody, 2531. 
Monosyllables, 


defective in. case, 430: quantity of, 


2430-2433 5 rarciy clided, 2454, 2485 
2487, 2494, 2495. 
Months, 
n.unies of, adjs., 627 ; 'lecl. of, 627. 
Moods, 


aim of, denoted by acc., 11572-1166; 
end of, denoted by dat., 1210; from, 
how expressed, 1 307-1 311 ; abl. of route 
taken with verbs of, 1576; verbs ot, 
with in and sub and acc., 1423; with 
in and sub and abl., 1424; with infin. 
of purpose, 2164; with supine In -um, 
1165, 2270. 

Motive, 

abl. of, 1316-1319; expressed by abl. 
abs., 1367, 1517; otherwise ex 
1317; Introduced by quod, 1553 ; ex: 
pressed by tamquam, 1909. 

Mountains, 
| names of, gender, 405, 406. 
Multiplicatives, 2423. 
| Mutes, 
° 71; mute stems, decl. of, 471-480, 
»ce Declension. 


Namen f alphabet, 16; proper 
of characters of alphabet, 16; . 
defined, 5; plur. of, 416, 1105: form of 
gen. and voc. of, in -0- decl. 87, 4:7. 
450: with accent on final syllable, $3; 
ending in -dius, -&ius, -dius, de 
clensiona! forms of, 438; with attribute 
attached. 1044: see Greek; common, 
defined. 5; of males, gender of, 405; of 
females, gender of, 407. 
Naming, 
’ verbs of, with two accusatives, 1967; 
with indef. subj., 1033. 
Narration, 
vivid, pres. of, 1590; asyndeton ia, 


1639; sce Present. 


names of, 7155 subjv. in simple sen- ; Nasals, 76. 
teni e, ^ ntax. ef, 1345-1275, ser Sub- Near, 


junctive ; imper. uses of. riz: 1286, 
sve Imperative ; indie. in. simple 


adjs. meaning, cases with, 1200 


Vntax ol, d 1 cc In 120. 

SONS n8 e, SV HGIX a mry-FN S. SCC - ~ 

e ATtiv, Pon Necessary 

dicative ; cf subordimute sentences - » aui 

Po] grip Ódmda. in -ueelinate scn-i adjs. meaning, cases with, 1200- 
fa ceed rites 17210 : did c.n sub.: — 1203. 


ceimate sentaive. qn ind. disc. reg, | Necessity, . . 
hers osajy. ef repeated action. in verbal expressions of, in conditional 
sw bordinite sentonee, dz? oc subjve of perinds, 2074, 2101; verbal expression* 


wii action. cone sable, interrocatien 
in -ibordinaté s ontenec, gir: 8nbjv 


of, subjv. coordinated with, 17¢9; verbal 
| expressions of, in indic., 1495-149; * 


iver iect question, rz7i-:750 ; moeds ^ expressed by subjv., 1652. 


Uc. [702-1729, 2312-2320 ; see quod, 


cum, ac. 


Bocelo scutes a 8S sso: mse of Need. 
dS drove. and oliv. ef quod. | adjs. of, with gen., 1263; verbs meat 


ing, with abl, £302-1306; with ger- 
' 1295. 
$26 
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Negative, 

advs., general use of, 14435-1453: with 
wishes, 1540; with exhortations, prohi- 
bitions, &C., 1547; two in one sentence, 
1452, 1453, 1660, 1661; nbn, with 
subj. of action conceivable, 1554; né, 
nOn, in subjv. questions, 1563, 1566; 
né, néve, neque, nón, némó, with 
imper., 1581, 1582, 1586 ; conjs., use of, 
1037-1661, 2141-2144 ; combination of, 
with affirm. conjs., 1665; n6 in coordi- 
nated subjv., 1706; necne and an nón 
in indirect questions, 1778; meaning of 
haud sció an, Xc., 1752; ut né, né, 
ut nón, Xc., of purpose and result, 
1947 ; in conditional prot., 2020, 2021 ; 
nón, position of, in conditional sen- 
tences, 25267; apod. in tam... quam 
sentences, 1889 ; implied by perf., 1610; 
answer, expected with -ne, =n, 1504; 
expected with nónne, 1506 ; expected 
with num, 1507; how expressed, 1513; 
sentence, quivis. quilibet, utervis, 
uterlibet in, 2401; sentence, quis- 
quam in, 2402. 
Neglect, 


verbs meaning, with infin., 2169. 


Neuter, 


vender, defined, 402; general rule for, 
112; for cons, and -i- stems, 582-584 ; 
nom. and acc. plur., form of, 423: in 
-8, 130, 2; 461; of -u- stems, 586; of 
adjs., as substs., use of, 1093, 1101. 1106, 
1230; acc. of pron., with verbal ex- 
pressions, 1144: word, with partitive 
gen., 1247 ; adjs., in ven, with verbs of 
valuing, 1271 ; use of gerundive in, 2180, 
2244, 2246, 2247. 





Nominative case — continued. 


in -€i, -€1S, -is, 461, 465; in -ài, 
-6i, -Oi, 455; neut. piur., in -&. 65, 
461; inscriptional forms, 465; Greck 
nouns, 466. M 

Consonant stems, sing., how formed 
495-500; plur., in -is, be $07: Mi 
scriptional forms, 507; Greck notns, 
508-512. 

-i- stems. sing., how formed, 540- 
646; plur., in -€s, -Is, -eis, -ia, -ià, 
$62, 564; inscriptional forms, 564; 
Greek nouns, 565. 

-U- stems, inscriptional forms, 593. 

Pronouns, without case ending, 645; 
peculiar and inscriptional forms, of 
tuus, meus. suus, 653; of hic, 663- 
603; of ille, iste, 667, 668; of illic, 
istic, 670; of is, 673, 674 ; of idem, 
677, 678; of ipse, 680; of qui, quis, 
688, 690; alis, alid, for alius, aliud, 
619. 

Uses of. 1113-1123; subj. of verb, 
1113, 1027 ; general, 1113; as subj., in 
titles, &c., 1114-1116: in exclamations. 
1117; as case of address, 1118-112:: 
combined with voc.. 11213; with mihl 
est nómen., &c., 1215. 1214: pred., 
instead of dat., 1221, 1224; with opus 
est, 1353: as subj. of infin., 1535: ac- 
companving imper., 1571; pred. noun 
with infin. in, 2184; pred., sce Predi- 
cate ; of gerundive construction, 2245- 
2249, 2251. 


Non-occurrent, 


action, tense of, in subordinate sen- 
tence, 1753. 2329: protases of, defined, 
2024; treated, 2091-2118, sce Con- 


ditional; apodoses of, in ind. disc., 
2331-2334. 

Notation, 2406-2411. 

Nouns, 


Nine-syllabled Alcaic. 2642. 
Nominative case. 
defined, 419; sinz.. of gender nouns, 
how formed, 422. 448. gas. 887. 308; 
sing., of nouns with stems in -à-, -l-, : 


-n-. -f-, -S-, how formed, 422. 434, 
queciooi sing. of neut, nouns, how 
formed, 423. 448. 406: plur., of. neut. 
nouns, how formed, 423; lacking, see 
Defective ; of fem. and neut. in -a, 
eA, 130, t and 2; in -Or, -ÓTf, 132; 
ending in d, 140: 171, 2. 

eÁ- stems, with long final vowel, 
830, E; 436. 448 ; In AS, 4315: inscrip- 
nonal forms, 443: Greek. nouns, 444, 
445. 

-O- stems in 
in -US, -e€r, -r, 


“OS and -us, 45°: 
Hide 444. GPT dI 
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defined, 3-5; endings of, with short. 
ened vowel, 129, 130; with Jeng vewe' 
retained, 132; formation of, 185-2 
roots and stems, 183-198; without forin- 
ative suffix, 195, 198, 199; with forma- 
tive suffix, tus-108, 200-201; suffixes 
of, 204-364, see Formation; com- 
pound, formation and meaning of. 376- 
390: gender nouns, defined, 303, 402; 
mobile, defined, 409; epicenes, 411: of 
common gender, 410; inflection of, yS- 
712. see Gender, Number. Case, 
Declension ; with two forms et stem, 


491, 413, 477. 475. 331, 545) 566-569, 


Index of 


Nouns — continued, 
hoz; agreement of, 1077-1098, see 
Agreement; use of, 1099-1468, see 
Ablative. &c, Substantives, Ad- 
jectives. 
Nouns of the verb, 

enumerated, 732; formation of, 894- 
vig, see Formation; sequence of 
tenses following, 1700-1709; uses of, 
2160-2290 ; see Infinitive, Gerund, 
Gerundive, Supine, Participles. 
Number, 

in nouns, defined, 414; in verbs, de- 
fined, 722; dual forms, 415; nouns 
defective in, see Defective; sing. an 
plur., with different meaning, 418, 480; 
agreement of verb in, 1062-1076; agree- 
ment of subst.in, 1077-1081 ; agreement 
of adj. and partic. in, 1082-1098; agree- 
ment of rel. pron. in, 1082-1098, 1801- 
1811, see Relative; agreement of 
demonstrative and determinative prons. 
in, 1082-1098, see Demonstrative, 
Determinative; sing., in collective 
sense, 1099; sing., of a class, 1100; 
sing., of neut. adjs. used as substs., 
1101, 1093, 1250; plur., of a class, 1104; ! 
plur., of proper names, 1105, 416; plur., 
of neut. adjs. used as substs., 1106; 
plur., of names of countries, 1107 ; plur., 
of material substs., 1108. 416; plur., of 
abstracts, 1109, 416; plur., in generali- 
zations and in poetry, 1110; denoted 
by gen. of quality, 1239; denoted by 
advs., 1438. 

Numeral adjectives, 

decl. of, 637-643: agreeing with a! 
rel, 1810; kinds of, 2404; table of, 
2405; see Numerals. 

Numeral adverbs, 

2404; table uf, 2405; forms in -i&ns, 
“18S, 2414. 
Numerals, 

cardinals, decl. of, 637-642, 431; 
ordinals and distributives, decl. of, 643 : 
Minds of, 2404; table of, 2405; nota- 
tion, 2405-2411; some forms of, 2412- 
2418; sone uses of cardinals and 
ordinals, 2410: some uses of distribu- 
tives, 2420-2422; multiplicatives, pro- 
portionals, and adjs. derived — from | 
numerals, 2423° fractions, 2424-2428 ; 
see Numeral Adjectives, Car- 
dinal numerals, Ordinal, Dis- 
tributive. 

Numeri Italici, 2549. 
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Obeying, 
pressions of, case with, 1181-1185. 
Object, 
of a subst., defined, 1046; of a verb, 
direct, becomes nom. in pass., 1125; 
constructions of, 1132-1150, 1167-1174 
see Accusative ; su nate sem 
tence as, 1715; expressed by senten 
with quod, 1845; complementar 
clause as, 1948; infin. as, 2167-2206, 
see Infinitive; of gerundive, 2247; 
of gerund, 2242, 2255, 225% 2265; i 
direct, see Complement. 
Objective, ds, defined, 384 bo 
compounds, defined, ; gen. 1 
1262; gen., nostri, Vestri used as, 
2335 
Obligation, 
expressions of, in indic. with m 


fin, 1495-1497; expressed by subjr, 
1552; ex by gerundive, 2243 
2248. 
Obligatory, 
uc of verb, 2306. 
Oblique cases, 419. 
Octo, » tic, 
n 2536; fam 2604-2609; 
rae 2636-26383 anapaestic, 3684 
Office, 


suffixes denoting, 216, 235 ; titles of, 
with gerundive construction, 2254. 
Often, 
perf. expressing action often or never 
done, 1611. 
Omission, 
of prep., with several substs., 1430; 
of antecedent of rel., 1798. 1799; d 
subj. acc. of infin., 2183, 2184. 
Open vowels, 46. 
Optative, 
_ see Wish. 
Orátió Obliqua, 
see Indirect Discourse. 


Order, 
see Command. 
Ordinal, 
numerals, decl. of, 643 in act., * 
express time, 1155; with post aw 


ante in expressions of time, 1394-1397: 
list of, 2404, 2405; in dates, 2419; 
forms of, 2412-2418; with subst. sot 
used in sing., 2419; 
2397- 


hi 
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3, Participles — continued. abl. sin 
. suffixes implying, 298, 302-330; Present, stem of, 543, 632; abl. sing. 
" 1232-1238 ; expressed by a 1. of, 560, 633; decl. of, 632, 633; gen. 
-1315, 1309, 1426; expressed by plur. of, in -um, $63; of sum, 749; 


1427. ormati®n ot, 301—903; with gen., 1266; 
t in abl. abs., 1362; in reflexive sense, 
i ; thi 1482; with verbs signifying refresent 

bs meaning, with infin., 2169. and verbs of senses, 2298, 2299. lack 
, Perfect, formation of, 906-919; lack- 

n. of, 1232-1238. ing, 811, 905, 907. 922-1019; adv. from, 
704, 1372; dat. of possessor with, 1216 

1, 2521, 2522. 1478; of origin, with abl., 1512; in abl. 
i, 44. 77- . abs., 1362, 1364; of deponents, 907, 1364, 
bacchius, 2522. 1492, 2280; abl. neut. of, used imper- 
ning, . sonally, 1372; agreeing with sentence or 
pressions of, case with, 1181-1185. infin., 1373; with Qsus est and opus 
itage, est, 1382; used as subst., 1440; with 
noted by abl., 1512. act. meaning, 1485; with fui, fueram, 
theses fueró, 1609; sequence after, 1766, 


; - int ed by: 1767; of contemporaneous action, 2280; 
mdeton ins Pa introd Sciam. translated as abstract, 2285, 2286; with 
quidem, 1829; with ut, sicut,, habed, facid, dd, &c., 1606, 2297; 
1t, 1905, 1940, 1942, 2017; ex quantity of penult vowel in disyllabics, 
ed by purpose clause with ut, n&, 2434-2436. . 

; si placet, &c., 2113. uture, formation of, 9o4, 905; with 
yilables sum, 3o2, 803: with sum, use of, 
ined 515i decl. of, 517-528, 540- 1633, 1737, 1742, 1746, 1747; use of, 


see Declension ; gender of, 577- na na sentences, 2074, 2081, 
3, 


2092, 2993, 2097, 2I 2108; 
in abl. abs, 1362; as adj., 2283. , 


miac. 2688, 2689. Perfect active, 907. 

concerned, Particles. 

>. of, 1147. | interrogative, see Interrogative; 
:ipation, exclamatory, see Questions; of 
js. of, with gen., 1263, 1264; verbs, wishes, 1540; conjunctive particle sen- 
Ith gen., 1292. tence, 1838-2122, see Conjunctive. 
'iples, Partitive, 

fined. 732, 2278: suffix, -nus, 296. | gen..124121254; nostrüm,vestrüm 


322; in -mino-, 207; agreement |— used as, 2335. 
082-1093, see Agreement; in| Parts, 


to denote person viewing or judg- of speech, 2-15; prin., of verbs, 733- 
1217; cause or motive expressed | — 735; prin., classification of verbs accord- 
317: question with, 1332: rel. sen- ing to. 920-1022, see Verbs. 

* coordinated with, 15»c: quam- | Passive voice, 

m with, 10^o: quamlibet with, defined, 723. 1472: of verbs of intrans. 


; quamvis. with, 1077: intimat-| use, 724, 763, 1479: nom. of, for acc. of 
condition, 21:10; quasi, tam- | ret., 1125, 1473: of compound verbs, 
m, ut, velut with, 2121; with | with acc., 1138: of verbs of feeling, 
ndive construction, 22:4; uses of,; commonly intransitive, 1139; two ac- 
ed, 2278-2299: character of, 2278: cusatives of the act. in. 1167-1171, 

of, 2279-2281; the attributive, 1474; act. of a different verb serving 


-2286; expressing permanent con- as, 1471; defining acc. or acc. of extent 
n, 2282; compared, &c., 2284: the! or duration made subj. in, 1475; verbs 
t., 2287-2202; the appesitive, 22017 ,— of trans, use used impersonally in, 14793 
: representing r ]. sentence, 2204; the doer of the action how exp 
essing time, means, &c., 2295; the | with, 1518, 1110, 1476-1478, 2181, 22433 
icative, 2297-2204. use of, 1472-1485; comp 
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Passive voice — continued, 
of act. made subj. in, 1181, 1480, 2202; 
with refl-xive meaning. 1481, 1487, 1145; 
et coepi and désinO, 1483; pert. : 
partic, with act. meaning, 1455; depo-- 
nents with force of, 1487; deponents | 
with meaning of, 1490; perf. partic. of 
deponents with act. and pass. meaning, ' 
goz, 1364, 1492; forms with fui, &c., 
1609; of verbs of perceiving, knowing, 
thinking, saying, &c.. personal and im- 
personal constructions of, 2177-2182; 
of iubed, vetó, sind, used personally, 
2201; with gerundive, 2251; fut. infin., 
formation and use of, 2273. 
Patronymics, 
sullixes forming, 279; gen. plur. of, 
430 
Pauses, 2540. 
Penalty, 
denoted by gen., 1282; denoted by 
abl., 12382. 
Pentameter, 
defined, 2536 ; dactylic, 2570-2576. 
Pcntapody, 
defined, 2531 : logaoedic, 2664-2668. 
^enthemimeral caesura, 2544. 
Penthemimeris, 2531. 
Penult, 
defined, 175; when accented, 86, 
87; quantity of, in polysyllables, 2434- 
2430. 
Perceiving, 
verbs of, coordinated, 1696; in pres. 
with postquam, ubl, ut, &c., 1926; 
with acc. and infin., 2175; time of infin. 
with, 22140, 2226. 
Perfect tense, 
indicative, formation of, 854-875; 
stem without suffix, 58-866; stem in 
eS-, S67, NON; stem in -V- or -U-, S6g- 
875; short or old forms, 885-8u3; 
-runt and -re in 3rd pers. plur., 777; 
quantity of vowel preceding - runt, -re, 
Ssh, Seo eit, 857, OS; reduplication of, 
SsS-S01, 022-032, G9, 995, POLE: quan- 
tity af penult vowel in disyllabic per- 
tects, 2434-2436. 
Dative of possessor with, 1216, 1478; 
in simple sentence, uses of, 1602-1613. 
1510: definite, defined, 1602; historical. 
defined, 16023 historical, function of, 
1h. 5 : historical, for plup.. 1604 : definite, 
function of. 1003; detinite. expressed by 
habe6 and partic., 16-6 ; definite, of in- 
ccptives, 1607 ; definite, denoting pre». 


| Perfect tense — continued. 


resulting state, 1608 ; definite, pass. with 
fui, &c., 1609; definite, other uses of. 
1610-1616, 2027, 2030; sequence o. 
1717, 1740-1761, 2322-2324; 232-23: 
in subordinate sentence, rel. time. 173.. 
1736; independent, 1738; with cum 
1860, 1861, 1866, 1867, 1869, 1871; wit 
antequam, priusquam, 1912, 14!°. 
1920; with postquam, ubl, ut, &c. 
1925, 1927, 1929, 1930, 1932; with dum, 
dónec, quoad, quamdiQ0, 1998, 2oc1. 
2002, 2006, 2007, 2009; in ition. 
prot., 2023, 2034-2041, 2066-2068; 18 
conditional apod., 2025, 2027, 2035, 204} 
2049, 2053, 2060, 210%, 2103-2105. 

Subjunctive, formation of, 876-8575; 
short or old forms, 885-893; in wishes 
1541, 1543: in exhortations, prohib- 
tions, &c., 1549, 1551; of action c 
ceivable, 1 557, 1558; with force of fut. 
154!, 1549, 1551, 1558; of repeated 
action, 1730; sequence of, 1764, 176: 
in subordinate sentence, following Br 
mary, 1746, 1762, 1766, 1771. 2533: [ot 
lowing pres. of vivid narration and pres. 
of quotation, 17523 following perf. deé- 
nite, 1754 ; following secondary, in rel- 
causal, and concessive sentences, 1736: 
following secondary, in consecutive se& 
tences, 1757 ; following secondary, init 
direct question, 1760; following seco 
dary, in ind. disc., 2328; in sequence with 
adjacent verb, 1762; of action n 
occurrent, in pres. sequence, 1763: & 
sequence with perf. infin., 1768; wit 
antequam, priusquam, 1913, 19!5 
1919; with ut purpose, 1962; m o 
ditional prot., 2023, 2070, 2072, 2084- 
2088, 2090; in conditional apod., 302% 
2058, 2073, 2077, 2085, 2090; with 
quasi, tamquam si, &c, 2119; B 
ind. disc. representing a fut. perf., p 

Imperative, formation of, 815, 579: 
pass., 1580. 

Infinitive, see Infinitive. 

Participle, see Participles. 

Periods, 
connection of, 2123-2159. 
Periphrastic, . 

forms of the verb, 802-804 ; fat. parte 
with form of sum, 802, Sedi fut. part 
with form of sum, use of, 1635. 173^ 
1742, 1746, 17473 in conditions! so 
tences, 2074, 2081, 2087, a 
2097, 2800, 2108; 
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Periphrastic — continued. 
sum, 804, 2101, 2243; circumlocu- 
tions for perf. , fut. act., fut. pass. 
infin., 732, 898, 2273; perf. pass. im- 
per., 1350; perf. with habed, 1606, 
2207; fore, futürum esse, ut, 
2233; fore with perf. partic., 2234; 
forms in conditional apodoses of ac- 
tion non-occurrent in ind. disc., 2331- 
2334 
Permission, 
verbs of, subjv. coordinated with, 
1710; verbs of, with purpose clause, 
1950; expressed by quamvis, 1904; 
expressed by quamlibet, 1907. 
Permissive, 
use of verb, 2307. 
Person, 
in verbs, defined, 721; in imper., 731; 
3rd pers. plur., in indef. sense, 1033; 
agreement of verb in, 1062; when su 
jects are of different pers., 1076; when 
subj. is rel., 1807; use of nds for ego 
1074: order of persons, 1076; pers. o 
qui, 1702. 
Personal pronouns, 
decl. of, 644-651; possess., 652-655 ; 
when used with ist and 2nd pers., 
1029; possess. used instead of gen., 
121'. 1262; gen. of, used possessively, 
1234: _preps. following, 1435; use of 
nostrüm. vestrüm, nostri, vestri, 
23:53: possess. omitted, 2346; possess. 
meanin: proper, appropriate, favour- 
able, 2346; ipse with, 2376; see 
ego, &c. 
Personal verbs, 
impersonal verbs used as, 1181, 1284; 
verbs of intrans. use used as, in pass., 
3181, 1480, 2203; verbs of perceiving, 
knowing. thinking, saving as, in pass., 
2177-2182; iubed, vetó, sind as, in 
pass., 2201. 
Person endings, 
vowel of, short, 129, 130 ; vowel of, 
Jon, 132; -mino in imper., 207, 7313 
-mini in end pers. plur., 297, 730; 
function of, 713, 721; table of, 726; 
-runt and -re in perf., 727 : of 1st and 


and pers., 725; -ris and -re in and , 


pers. pass. 739: in inscriptions, 729; 
3rd pers. plur. -ont, -unt, S2>. 
Persuading, 
verbs of, case with, 
subiv, coordinated with, 
Phalaecean, 2664, 2665. 
Paerecratean, 2659. 


1181-1185; 
1712. 





Phonetic, 
see Sound. 
Pity, 
see Mental distress. 
Place, 
subst. suffixes denoting, 266, 228, 
241, 242, 245, 249; adj. suffixes de- 
noting, 317, 3:1, 347; advs. denoting, 
708, 709, 1438; expressed by loc , 1331- 
1341 ; expressed by loc. abl., 1342-1 349 ; 
expressed by attriLutive prepositional 
phrase, 1426, 1233; expr by adj., 
1427, 1233; expressed by gen., 1427, 
1232; from which, advs. denoting, 710; 
from which, how expressed, 1307-1111; 
to which, advs. denoting, 710; to which, 
how expressed, 1157-1166, 1210; rel. 
advs., ubl, qud, unde, 1793. 
Places, 
names of, see Towns. 
Plants, 
names of, gender, 407, 408, 573+ 
Pleasing, 
expressions of, case with, 1181-1185. 
Plenty, 
see Fulness. 
Pluperfect tense, 
indicative, formation of, 880; short 
or old forms, 885-893 ; dat. with, 1216, 
1478; uses of, in simple sentence, 1614- 
1618, 1607, 1609; past action com- 
pleted, 1614; expressing past resulting 
state, 1615 ; in letters, 1616; for perf. 
1617 ; of time anterior to past repeated 
action, 1618; of inceptives, 1607; pass. 
with fueram, &c., 1609; sequence of, 
1717, 1740-1745, 1747, 1748, 1755-1760, 
2322-2324, 2326-2329; in subordinate 
sentence, rel. time, 1733, 1736; inde- 
pendent, 1738; with cum, 186c, 1861; 
with antequam, priusquam, 1918; 
with postquam, ubl, ut, &c., 1928, 
1929, 1932, 1933; with dum, dónec, 
1997, 2009 ;in conditional prot., 2023, 
2048-2051; in conditional apod., 202, 
2029, 2016, 2104, 2107. 
Subjunctive, formation of, 881: -&t, 
68: short or old forms, 885-893; in 
wishes, 1544: in expressions of obliga- 
tion or necessity, 1552; of action con- 
ceivable, 1561; of repeated action, 1730; 
sequence of, 1762, 1763; in subordinate 
sentence, following secondary, 1747, 
1762, 1766, 1771. 2322; following pres. 
of vivid narration and pres. of quota- 
tion, 1732: following primary, 1753, 
2329; following perf. definite, 1754 
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Pluperfect tense — continued. 
following pert. infin., or perf. partic., 
1767; with cum, 1872, 1873; with 
quotiéns, quotiénscumque, 1587; 
with antequam, priusquam, 1914, 
1920. 1921; with posteà quam, 
postquam, &c., 1924; with dónec, 
2009; with indef. rel. pron. or adv., 1514; 
in conditional prot., 2024, 2071, 2089, 
2091, 2096, 2098-2107; in conditional 
apod., 2024, 2041, 2071, 2073. 2083, 
2089, 2091, 2095. 2099; with quasi. 
tamquam si, &c., 2120; in ind. disc. 
representing a fut. perf., 2324; in 
conditional apod. of direct discourse, 
how represented in ind. disc, 2331- 
23M. 

Plural number, 

in nouns, defined, 414: lacking. sce 


Defective; with different meaning ' 


from sing. 418, 480; of materia 
substs., 416, 1108; of abstracts, 416, 
1109; of proper names, 416, 1105; of 


names of countries, 1107: in generali- - 


zations and in poetry. 1110; adjs. in, 
used as substs., 1103, 1104, 1106; in 
substs., in agreement, 1077-108:; in 
adjs., prons., and partic., in agreement, 
1082-1098; in verbs, defined, 722; with 
sing. and plur. subjects, 10602-1076; 
of modesty, 1074; of gerundive with 
nostri, &c., 2261. 
Polysyllables, 
quantity of penult in, 2434-2436 ; 
quantity of final syllable in, 2437-2457. 
Position, 
syllables long by, 177; svllable con- 
taining vowel before mute or f followcd 
by 1] or r, 175; final short vowel before 
word beginning with two consonants or 
double cons., 2458; final S dees not al- 
ways make, 2468; of preps.. 1431-1437- 
Positive. 
expressing disproportion, 14545 used 
in comparison ot adjs. and advs.. 1457, 
1458: combined with a compar.. 1458: 
expressed by compar. with abl.. 1464; 
see Comparison. Affirmative. 
Possession, 
adi. suffixes implying. 208. 102-339; 
expressed by dat., 1257. 1212-1216; ex- 
pressed by gen., 6232-1238. 
Possessive compounds, 385. 
Possessive pronouns, 
decl. of, 633—053 : agreement of, 1082- 
1048 ; used instead o£ gen. of personal 
or reflexive pron. 12:4. 


- 


1202; with - 


23 


Possessive pronouns — continued. 
word in apposition in gen., 1235; with 
réfert and interest, 1277; gen. d, 
with infin., 1237, 2208, 2211; implying 
antecedent to rel., 1807; of I 
referring to subj. of v 2336; of re 
flexive, referring to word not subj. d 








verb, 2337 ; of reflexive, in construction 
ive, in subordinate clauscs, 2541-2545; 
omitted, 2346 ; meaning proper, appre 
Possessor, 
dat. of, 1212-1216, 1478, 2181, 224} 
expressed by subjv., 1554-1561; de 
noted by gerundive, 2249; Y er 
Postpositive, 
woids, 1676, 1688: preps., 1433-1455. 
102. 
Potential, 
ceivable. 
| Prayer, of ped 
in, 756; forms . 
subjv. and fut. perf in, 887 ; expressed 
by imper., 1571 ; in verse, 2549. 
defined, 1023, 1035; omitted, 1095; 
enlarged, 1048-1054 ; pred. subst, vel 
t 
subst., 1077-1081: in oblique ame 
1052, 1363; pred. adj., agreement of, 
determinate meaning, 1035 ; with other 
verbs, 1051; infin. as . Nom., 2207; 
infin., 2171; in acc., referring to sobi- 
acc. 2174 ; In nom. with verte of per 
2177; in nom., with verbs of perceiving, 
knowing, &c., used in act. 2184: 8 
of infin., 2213; in dat., with implied 
subj. of infin., 2214 ; in acc., with verb 
1168; pred. uscs of gen., 1236, 123^ 
1239, 1251 ; pred. use of abl. d T. 
with sus est, opus est, 1383; 
use of prepositional i it 1438; 
1806; pred. use of gen. of 
construction, 2262-2264; see Predi- 


of acc. with infin., 2138-2340; of refles 
priate, favourable, 2346; see meus, &c 
; Possibility, 
pressions of, sce Ability. 
Posttonic syllable, 
use of verb, 2305; see Action cop- 
duim, &c. 
Predicate, 
agreeing with, 1072 ; 
1082-1098 ; pred. nom., with verb of ie 
noun, in nom. with complement 
ceiving, knowing, . used in pss. 
acc., referring to unex pressed indef. subi. 
of making, chonsing. naming, &c. 167. 
1375 : with Üütor. 1381; pred. Peed 
pron. agreeing with pred. subst., 1097 
cative. 
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Predicative, 
dat., 1219-1225; partic., 2297-2299. 
Prefixes, 
advs. as verbal, 1402-1409. 
Prepositions, 
defined, 11, 696, 1402; as proclitics, 
92; accent of, when following case, 92; 
w written in inscriptions and miss., 
92; as positive, 357; compounded 
with nouns or noun stems, 381-383, 385, 
390; compounded with verbs, 391, 392 ; 
inseparable, 392, 1409; origin of, 696, 
1402-1404 ; function of, 1405 ; inflected 
forms of substs. used as, 1406, 141 » 
1419, 1420; trace of adverbial use in 
tmesis, 1407; useas advs. and as preps. 
discussed, 1412-1416, 1421; used with 
acc., 1410-1416; used with abl., 1415- 
1421; used with abl. proper, 1297, 
1415, 1419-1421; used with loc. abl., 
1299, 1416; used with instrumental abl., 
1300; with acc. or abl. 1422-1425, 
1415 ; substs. combined by, 1426-1428: 
repetition of, with two or more substs., 
1429 ; omission of, with a second subst., 
1430; two, with one subst., 1431, 1432; 
ition of, 1433-1437 ; in oaths, 1437 ; 
Verbs compounded with, cases after, 
3137, 1158, 1188-1191, 1194-1199, 1209; 
with infin. as obj., 2205 ; with gerundive 
construction or gerund in acc., 2252, 
2253; in abl, 2267; with subst. and 
partic 2285, 2286 ; for special uses of 
ifferent preps., see Index of Latin 
Words, 
Present stems, 
used as roots, 190-194, 855; roots 
used as, 738—743, 828, 844. 
Present system, 
of verbs, formation of, 828-855. 
Present tense, 
indicative formation of, 828-840; -it, 
@Gt, -Et, 132; -Ór, 132; dat. of posses- 
sor with, 1216, 1478, 2181 ; uses of, in 
simple sentence, 1587-1593, 1601; of 
pres. action, 1587 ; of customary or re- 
peated action, or general truth, 15288 ; of 
past action, still continued, 1380; of 
vivid narration, 1500, 1630 ; the annal- 
istic, 1391 ; of verbs of hearing, seeing, 
saying, 1592; in quotations, 1392; of 
fut. action, 1593, 2026; in letters, 
1601; sequence of, 1717, 1740-1746, 
1749-1753. 2122-2124. 2326-2129; in 
aubordinate sentence, rel. time, 1711- 
1735; independent, 1738: with cum, 
1860-1862, 1866, 1567, 1869, 1871 ; with 


Present tense — continued. 
quoniam, 1883; with antequam, 
priusquam, 1915, 1918; with post- 
quam, ubl, ut, &c., 1926, 1927, 1930, 
1932; with dum, dónec, quoad, 
quamdidü, 1995, 2000, 2001, 2006, 2007, 
2009; in conditional prot., 2023, 2026- 
2031, 2065-2068, 2074; in conditional 
apod., 2023, 2026, 2034, 2042, 2048, 2052, 
2059, 2078. 

S ubjunctive, formation of, 841-843 ; 
-it, -át, -8t, 152; -àr, 132; in wishes, 
1541, 1542; in exhortations, prohibi- 
tions, &c., 1548, 1550, 1551 ; of action 
conceivable, 1556; of repeated action, 
1730; primary, 1762; referring to fut. 
time, 1743, 1749; following perf. definite, 
1754 ; following secondary in rel., causal, 
and concessive sentences, 1756; follow- 
ing secondary in consecutive sentences, 
1757; following secondary in indirect 
question, 1760; following secondary in 
ind. disc., 2328 ; in sequence with adja- 
cent verb, 1761; of action non-occurrent, 
in pres. sequence, 1763; in uence 
with perf. infin. 1768; with ante 

quam, priusquam, 1912, 1915, 1919; 

with ut purpose, 1962; with um, 

dónec, quoad, 2003, 2005, 2007 ; with 
modo, 2003; in conditional prot., 202 , 
2070, 2072, 2076-2083, 2090, 2093, ; 
in conditional apod., 2023, 2033, 2039, 
2046, 2057, 2064, 2070, 2076, 2084, 2090 ; 
with quasi, tamquam si, &c., 2119; 
in ind. disc. representing a fut., 2324. 

Infinitive, see Infinitive. 

Participle, see Participles. 

Preventing, 

see Hindering. 

Priapean, 2674. 

Price, 

gen. of, 1271; abl. of, 1388-1393. 

Primary tenses, 1717, 1762. 

Primitive, 

defined, 198; substs, 204-245, see 
Substantives; adjs., 280-297, 30%, 
see Adjectives ; verbs, theme in, 738- 
741; inflection of, 743-791; formation 
of pres. stem of, 828-838; list of, 922- 
986, see Verbs. 

Principal cases, 1111, 1112. 

Principal parts, 

of the verb, 733-735; classification 
of verbs according to, 920-1022, see 
Verbs. 

Privation. 

sce Separation. 
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Proceleusmatic, 2521. 
Proclitics, 92. 
Prohibitions, 

expressed by subjv., 1547-15513 ex- 
»ressed by imper., 1581-1586; expres 
y tut., 16245 ped. infin. with voló, 
ndld in, 2224. 

Promise, 

expressed by fut., 1619; implication 

of, in fut. perf., 1629. 
Promising, 
verbs of, with acc. and infin, 2186; 
with pres. infin., 2186, 2221, 2236. 
Pronominal, 
see Pronouns. 
Pronoun, 

questions, 1526-1530; questions, in- 

direct, 1785. 
Pronouns, 

defined, 9; as proclitics, 92; inflec- 
tion of. 644-694: personal, 644-651; 
reflexive, 644—651; possess, 652-655; 
demonstrative, 650-670; determinative, 
636-p5u, OF 1-075 3 of identity, 656-659, 
67!—67*: intensive, 656-659, 679, 680; 
rel.. interrogative, indef., 656-650, 681- 
Gugi interrogative, adj. and subst. furms 
of, oS3-085; indet., adj. and subst. 
forms of, 6863 reduplicated, 050; cor- 
relative, 695, 1831: advs. from, 696- 
Gus, Tor, 702. [04-710. 

Agreement ef, 1553-1098, tSor-1811, 
see Agreement; adj. equivalent to 
gen.. 1.8, 12:4, 1252; used in neut. 
acc. with verbal expressions, 1144; 
as connectives, 2124-2132; use of, in 
ind. disc. 2325, 2335-2342; use of, 
2iiie2401; use of personal, 2335; use 
of rerdexive, 232-2345; use of possess. 
2:pi use of Hic, 2347-23552 use of 
iste, 2356, 2:7. use of Mle, 2338- 
2104; Use of IS, 2263-2370: use of 
idem. 23rt-2373; use ef ipse. 2374- 
SoSgi use of uter. quis, 2385. 238; 
(e Éo rel. pru2-a837r3 use of indef. 
quis, qui. 2358S, 238u: use of ali- 
quis, 2ioc iori use of quidam, 
Tio Mo Myeti use of quisque. 2394- 

UND use of Uterque. 2300, 2400; 
.^" of quivis. quilibet. utervis, 
uterlibet, 2471: use « quisquam, 
üllus, 2yc2: use of némó. nihil, 
nüllus, neuter, 2323: race af recip- 
real taken hs inter nós, Nc. invi- 
cem. Xc. 2114, 2345: see Relative, 
&c., qui, Nc. 


Pronunciation, 
of names of characters of alphabet, 14, 
31-72; of vowels, 13, 37-42: of dph- 
thongs, 47, 49: consonants, 53-72: 
change of sound of vowels, 105-145: 
of diphthongs, 95-101; of consonants 
146-174 ; rules of vowel quantity, w- 
36, 2429-2472, see Quantity; dm 
sion of syllables, 175; long and shor 
syllables, 177, 178; of es, est « 
combination with other words, 747: 
see also Accent, Substitution, 
Development, Disappearance, 
Assimilation, Dissimilation, In- 
terchange, Lengthening, Short 
ening, Weakening, Hiatus, 
Contraction, Elision. 
Proper, 
names, defined, 5; of -O= decl., form 
and accent of voc. and gen. sing. of. $7: 
436-4593 with accent on final svilabie. 
8; plur. of, 416, 1105; ending in, 
-dius, -Eius, -dius, 
forms of, 455; with attribute attached 
1044; see reek. 
Proportionals, 2423. 
Propriety, 
verbal expressions of, in indic., 149:- 
14973 subjy._ coordinated with vei 
expressions of, 1709; verbal expressio 
of, in conditional iods, 2074, 2103; 
expressed by sub]v., 1547-1552; & 
Arm by gerundive construction, 224}, 
2248. 


. Prosody, 


2429-2739: see Quantity, Figures 
of prosody, Vedan 
Protasis, 
defined, 1061 ; fut. perf. in, colncidest 
in time with fut. perf. in apo eal 
concessive, 2116; see Condit 
Relative, Conjunctive. 
Protest, 
Introduced by sentence with quod. 
Ie 42 . 
Protestations, 
subjv. in, 1542; fut. In, 1622; lta .-- 
ut, 1542, 1622, 1937. 
Protraction, 2516. 
Proviso, ced by ha 
int u ut, nB ... 
1964; by dum, 2003; by modo 
2003. 
Punishment, 
see Penalty. 
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223-1225 ; clauses, tense of, 
lefinite, 1754 ; rel. sentences 
expressed by quod, id, 
nces of, with priusquam, 
nces of, with ut, né, &c., 
sentences of, with quó, 
ynces of, with adv. qui, 
nces of, with dum, dónec, 
009; infin. of, 2164, 2165; 
f acc. of gerundive construc- 
;, expressed by dat. of 
construction, 2256;  ex- 
gerundive. construction or 
Causa, 2164, 2255, 2270; 
y gen. of gerundive con- 
one, 2263; expressed by 
ind alone, 2205; expressed 
gerundive construction or 
ad, 2164, 2270; denoted 
1166, 2270; expressed by 
;; use of retlexive pron. in 
2s Of, 2541, 2342. 
2 


strophe, 
; 2722, 2723. 


iges, 136-143; gradation, 145. 


fixes denoting, 246-264; 
. denoting, 251-297; gen. 
jo; abl. of, 1375. 

e, 

idation, 135; verse, 2548; 
» Saturnian, 2551. 


mgs, 47, 125; how denoted 
ns, 24, 29; how denoted in | 
,14; common, definition and | 
514; pronunciation ot long 
wels, 33. 38-40 ¢ change in | 
vowcls and preservation of 
y, 123-133; long and short | 
72; of syllable containing 
> mute or f followed by ] 
reneral. principles of vowel | 
-39; vowel before another | 
$0383 diphthongs before a | 
compounds ot prae, 12: ; 
27, 7 i length of e in diél, 
1,127, 4.6001, 002; the end- | 
Ss, -Ói. -Ois. -€1. -€15, 1.7. 
uS. -1UuS, 1277.6; OS, 686, 
we. be ore nf, ns, cons. d, | 
det iocnino accent, So-NS; | 
5373 E. dan perfi subj. N77 ; 
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Quantity — continued. 


878 ; i, 1, in fut. perf., 883, 884; rules of, 
in classical Latin, 2429-2463; monosyl 
lables, 2430-2433; penults, 2434-2435; 
final syllables ending in vowel, 2437- 
2446; final syllables ending in single 
cons. not 8, 2447-2459; final syllables 
ending in S, 2451-2457; position, 2458; 
hidden, 2459-2463; some peculiarities 
of, in old Latin, 2464-2469; law of 
lambic shortening, 2470-2472; in ver- 
sification, 2514-2518. 


Quaternárius, 


iambic, 2617-2620; trochaic, 2643; 


anapaestic, 2687. 


Questioning, 


verbs of. with two accusatives, 1169- 
1171; with acc. and prepositional 
phrase, 1170; with indirect question, 
1774- 


Questions, 


Gn 


indic, in, 1499; commoner in Latin 
than in English, 1500; two, short 
(quid est, quid vérd, &c.) leading 
to longer, 1500; kinds of, 1501. 

Yes or No questions, 1501-1525; con- 
founded with exclamations and declara- 
tions, 1502; without interrogative par- 
ticle, 1502; with nón. 1502: with -ne, 
-D, 1503-1505; with nónne, 1503, 
1506; with nónne ... nón... nón, 
1506; with num, 1503, 1507; with 
numne, 1507; an. anne, üàn nón 
in single, 1503, 1508; with ecquis, 
ecquó, ecquandd, £n umquam, 
1509; with satin, satin ut, 1510; 
how answered, 1511-1514. 

Alternative, history of. 1515-15173 
without interrogative particle, «518; 
with utrum, -ne, -n, and an, anne, 
an non. 1519; with necne, 1520; 
with several alternatives, 1521: with 
utrum. and -ne and an, 1522; with 
utrumne . . . an, 1522; with no al 
ternative expressed, 1523; how an 
swered, 1525. 

Pronoun questions, 1526-1530; intro- 
duced by interrogative advs., 1526; 
with ut, Aow, 1528; with quisne, &c., 
1320; two or more with one verb, 1530. 

Subjunctive questions. 1563-1570; of 
appeal, 13603; in alternative form, 1564; 
ashing whether action is conceivable, 
ros: dn exclamative sentences, with 
no interrogative word or with ene, 1566, 
1207; with uti, ut, 1508 ; with uti, ut, 
and -ne, -n, 1569; in i 
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Questions — continued. 
sentence, 1731 ; tense of, in subordinate 
sentence, 1753: 

Indirect, defined, 1773; subjv. in, 
1773; expressions introducing, 1774; 
with verbs of fearing, 1774, 1959; Se 
quence of tenses in, 17 es or No 
questions as, 1775-1777 ; introduced by 
si, si fOrte, 1777; alternative ques- 
tions as, 1778-1784; introduced by qui 
scid an, qui scis an, quis scit an, 
1781; introduced by haud scid an, | 
1782; without interrogative particle, | 
1734; pron. questions as, 1785; origi- | 
nal subjv. questions as, 1786; rel. con- 
structions distinguished from, 1791 ; use 
of reflexive pron. in, 2341, 2342. 

Accusative without verb in, 1150; 
verbal expressions denoting ability, duty, 
propriety, necessity in, 1495-1497; 
in indic. pres. or fut., intimating com- - 
mand, exhortation, deliberation, appeal, 
1531, 1623; set forms expressing curi- 
osity, incredulity. wrath, captiousness, 
1532; threats introduced by scin quà 
modóÓ, 1532: united with partic., abl. 
abs., or subordinate sentence, 1533 ; Co- 
ordinate with imper. or t& rogÓ, scin,- 
&c.. 1697, 1787; introduced by indef. 
nesció quis, &c.,1788, 1759; mirum 
quantum, &c., 1790; direct, defined, 
1723; question and answer, original form 
of rel. sentence, 1795; in apod. of con- 
ditional sentence, 2018; introduced by 
nam, 2155; in ind. disc., 2312-2314; 
use of uter, quis, qui, 2535, 2386. 





[ 





n ason, 
introduced bv quod, 1853; introduced 
»: nón que, &c , 1855 ; introduced by 
quoniam, 1554; expressed by tame 
v uam, 1999) ; coordinated members de- 
nating, 1701; see Cause. 
Recessive accent, 
Nj at, 
Reciprocal. 
action, deponents expressing, 1487, 
sec Reflexive : pron.. place taken by 
inter nds, &c.. invicem. &c.. 2344, 
2345: relations, expressed by uterque 
and alter, 2;0o^. 
Redundant verbs, $15-823, 924-1019. 
Reduplication, 
detined, 18y; in. prons.,, 65 
roots, 758, S28, S2a; in perf, 
922-932, 989, 995, 1011. 


o; in verb 


8358-861, 





Reflexive pronouns, 
decl. ob 64-651; possess., 653-655; 
possess. instead of gen, 1334 
1262; gen. of, used possessively, 1234; 
preps. following, 1435; referring to 
subj. of verb, 2336; referring to word 
not the subj. of verb, 2337; 1n constrze 
tion of acc. with infin., 2335-2340: in 
subordinate clauses, 2341-2343; inter 
sé, invicem inter SE invicem s£, 
invicem, and expressions with alter, 
alius, for reciprocal, 2344, 2345: poe 
sess. omitted, 2346; . Ineaning 
proper, appropriate, favomr able, 246; 
is used for, 2370; ipse with, 2576; set 
sui, suus. 
Reflexive verbs, . 
1481; . partic. of, in reflex 
sense, 1452; gerund of, in reflexive 
sense, 1482; deponents, 1487; with ax, 
114 
Reizianus versus, 2625, 2626. 
Relation, 
dat. of, 1217, 1318. 
Relationship, h 
wor , with gen., 1 
Relative adverbs, me 
711; in place of rel. pron. and prep, 
1793; correlative prons. and advs., 1833; 
adv., uti, ut, 1935; quoad, 1991. 
Relative conjunctive particl e, 
1794; sentences introduced by, 1355- 
2122. 
Relative pronouns, 
decl. of. 658, 659, 681-694: agret- 
ment of, 1094-1 1801-1811; on 
ment determined by 1095, 1504; 
with several substs., 1096, 1803; rele 
ring to proper name and ex 
appellative combined, 1805; 
with pred. ory » 1806; 
to gen., 1093; agreeing in 
with antec. of rel., 1807; i 
in pers. with antec. of rel. implied 11 
possess , 1507 ; rel. attracted to case of 
antec., 1508; word in appos. with rel. 
1809: word explanatory of antec. agree 
ing with rel., 1810; quod, id quod. 
quae rés, 1511: rel. introducing man 
sentence, 1835; rel. introducing mas 
sentence put in acc, with infin. n id. 
disc., 2316; with a compar., 1321, 13%: 
_ following, 1434, 14353 1 
ing rel. sentence, 1793; 
any pers.. 1792; rel. advs. 
1793; developed from 
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Relative pronouns — continued. 
pron., 1795, 1808; quod before si, &c., 
1837 ; as connectives, 2128, 2131, 2132; 
sce qui. 

Relative sentence, 

treated, 1792-1837; introduced b 
rel. words, 1792-1794; development of, 
1795; preceding main sentence, 1795; 
with subst. in both members, 1795, 1796; 
following main sentence, 1796; urbem 
quam statu6 vostra est, 1797; 
with determinative, demonstrative, 
subst., omitted. 1798; quà prüdentiá 
es, nihil t& fugiet, 1800; indic. in, 
1721; tense of, alter secondary, 1756; 
subjv. of ind. disc. and attraction in, 
1722, 1815 ; subjv. of repeated action in, 
1730, 1815; equivalent to conditional 
prot., indic. or subjv. in, 1812, 2110; 
of simple declarations or descriptions, 
indic. in, 1813; introduced by indef. 
prons. and advs., indic. in, 1814; of 
purpose, subjv. in, 1817 ; of characteris 
tic or result, subjv. in, 1818-1823: with 
dignus, indignus, idóneus, aptus, 
1819; coordinated with subst., adj.. or 
partic., 1820; with antec. omitted, indef. 
antec., or némó est qui, nihil est 
quod, &c., 1709, 1821. 1822; sunt 
qui, &c., with indic., 1823; of cause. 
reason, proof, concession, subjv. in, 
1824-1830; qui tamen with indic, 
1825 ; sentences with indic., resembling 
causal sentences, 1826; quippe qui, ut 
qui, ut pote qui, with indic. and 
subjv., 1827; quippe qui (adv.). ut 
qui. 1828: parenthetical subjv., quod 
sciam, qui quidem, :329; quod 
attinet ad, Nc., 1310; following prae- 
ut, 1945; coordination of rel. sentences, 
with rel. omitted, 1832, 1833; with rel. 
repeated, 183:: with second rel. re- 
placed by is, hic, &c., 1333, subordi- 
nation of, 1834: equivalent to main 
sentence, 1835; ^quivalent to main sen- 
tince. in ind. disc., 2316; other rel. 
sent. nces in ind. disc.. 2315, 2318, 2119: 
qué factó, &c.. 1336: coordinated 
member equivalent to, 1695; represented 
by partic., 2204. 

Relative time, 

of subordinate sentence, 1732, 1741. 

Remembering, 

adjs. meaning, with gen., 1263, 1264; 
verbs of, with gen.. 1287-12091; with 
acc. 1288; with de and abl., 1289, 
1290; with infin., 2169. 


Reminding, 
verbs of, cases with, 1372, 1291. 
Remove, 
verbs meaning, with abl., 1302-1306; 
with dat., 1195, 1209. 
Repeated, 
action (ter in annó, &c), 1353; ex- 
pressed by pres. indic., 1588; by impf. 
indic., 1596; subjv. of, 1730; subjv. of, 
in cum sentences, 1859, 1560; subjv. of, 
in sentences with quotiéns, quo- 
tiénscumque, 1887: subjv. of, in sen- 
tences with dum, dónec, quoad, 
quamdiü, 19 2002, 2009; with 
postquam, ubl, ut, 1932; in general 
conditions, 2026, 2034, 2055, 2037, 2044, 
2050, 2071. 
Represent, 
verbs meaning, with pres. partic. used 
predicatively, 2298, 2299; with infin, 
2299. 
Request, 
expressed by imper., 1571; expressed 
by fut., 1624; verbs of, subjv. coordi- 
nated with, 1708; with purpose clause, 
1950. 
Resemblance, 
adj. suffixes denoting, 299-301. 
Resisting, 
verbs of, with dat., 1181; with n& and 
subjv., 1960; with quéminus, 1977; 
with quin, 1986. 
Resolution, 2518. 
Resolve, 
verbs meaning, with purpose clause, 
1950; with infin., 1955, 2169; with acc. 
and infin., 2193. 
Rest, 
verbs of, followed by in or sub and 
abl, 1423; followed by in and acc., 
1424. 
Restraining. 
verbs of, with n&, 1960, 1977; with 
quóminus, 1960, 1977; with quin, 
1986; with acc. and infin, 2203; with 
acc. of gerundive construction or ger- 
und. 2252. 
Result, 
clauses, tense of, after secondary, 
1757-1759; rel. sentences of, 1818-1823; 
with dignus, indignus, &c., 1819; 
after assertions or questions of exist- 
ence or non-existence, 1821, 1822; sen- 
tences with ut, ut nÓn, &c., 1947, 
1948, 1965-1970 ; 


tantum abes 
1969; quam ut, 1896; coordinated 
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Result — continued. 
member equivalent to clause of, 17001 
dat. of, 1219-1222; suffixes denoting, 
213, 222, 231, 234-236, 23% 249, 296. 





Rhetorical questions, 
see Appeal. 
Rhythm, of, 28; 
11; kinds of, asa 

Numeri E iy 2549; Satin, asso" jo-. 
aspi dactylio, es$p aso: lambie 
255172627; trochaic, 2628-2649; logaoe- 
2650-6745 daciylo trochaie ME 





2682-2690; creti 
2691726971 bacchlac, 2658-2706; chor. 
fambic, 2707; ionic, 2708-2717. 

Rhythmical sentence, 2532, 2533- 

Rhythmical series, 2532, 2533. 

Rivers, 

names of gender, 405, 406; decl., 518, 

549. S547 556+ 


NI 183; nature of, 184; three 
kinds, noun ‘roots, verb roots, 
of on 





Toots, 186; two or more forms 
root, 187; vowel and cons. roots, 188; 
reduplicated, 1895 reduplicated in verbs, 





758, pres. stems used as, 
Do oM as 5; used as stems, 195, 198, 
Ei used as stems in verbs, 738-743, 


344; root stem, defined, 195; mot ver 
ined, 743; root verbs, inflected, 744~ 
781, 828 ; prin. parts of root verbs, 922. 

Route taken, 

advs. denoting, 707, 1376; abl. of, 
1376. 





Sapphic, 

Strophe, 2545; the lesser, 2666; the 
greater, 2671-2673; in Horace, 2734, 
2735+ 

Saturnian, 2550-2554. 





introduced by 

ier 

ith acc. and infin., 21 
time of infin. with, 2219, 2226; sec In- 
direct discourse. 

Scazon, 

choliambus, 2507-2600; trochaic te- 

trameter, 2630-264 

Secondary cases, 111 






















Secondary tenses, 

1717, 1762; rules for use of, 1740- 
apa: subordinate to indic 1746-176 
subordinate to subjv, 17617053 
ordinate to noun of verb, 1: 





seein 
eria of, in 


pres. of 
with indirect question, 1774; in pres. 
with postquam, ubl, ut, &c., 1926. 


Selling, 
of, with gen., 1274; with abl, 


1388-1392. 
Semi-deponents, Sor, 1488. 
Semi-elision, 2497. 


past action, 1593; 





Semi-hi 
S&miquinüria caesura, 2544. 
SEmiseptenüria caesura, 2544. 


c | Semiterniria caesura, 254- 


Semivowels, ss 


pos 2536; lamblc, 2583-2596. 
Sentence, 
defined, 10233, simple, defined tea 
simple, enlarged, 1037-1054; al 
combined, i55 simple, treated, 1099- 
1633; declarative, 1025; Ge 
clamatory, defined, toz5: imper, de 
ed, 1025; coordinate and subordina 
3 sabores history 
1693-1695, 1: 706. 1957, [Lus 
ordinate sentences; 
fined, compound, Sen D. 
compound, treated, 1e36-17132, oom 
plex, defined, 1058; lex, 
ties of, 1058-1061; as advs., 712: inter 
Togative, defined, toa5, sec Questions: 
coordinate, treated. 1636-1692; inter 
mediate coordinate, treated, 1693-1715 
see Coordination: NW 
wig-ataai compar ants 
Lad, defined, 1716: temporal, defined 
ee Temporal; modal, d dee 
116} correlative, 183 
duced by rel. 
junetive 
Conjunctive 





















25333 see 
Gilceesive- "Final 
Relative sentence. 
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Separating, 

verbs of with dat., 1195, 1209; with | 
gen., 1294; with abl., 1302-1306, 1294; | 
with gerundive construction or gerund, | 
2268; adjs. of, with gen., 1263; with 
abl, 1306. © 

Separation, 
expressed by supine in -Ü, 2277; see 
Separating. 
Septénfrius, 

defined, 2536; iambic, 2610-2616; 

trochaic, 2629-2635; anapaestic, 2686. 
Sequence of tenses, 

1745-1772; subjv. subordinate to 
indic., 1746-1761; subjv. subordinate to . 
subjv., 1762-1165; subjv. subordinate 
to noun of verb, 1766-1769; subjv. in 
ind. disc. or by attraction, 1770-1772, 
2322-2324, 2326-2329. 

Series, 
rhythmical, 
2546. 
Service, 
adjs. of, with dat., 1200. 
Serving, 
verbs of, with dat., 118r, 1182. 
Sharing. 
verbs meaning, with gen., 1263. 
Shortening, 

of vowels, 124-132; of vowel before 
another vowel, 124; in final syllable, 
129-112; in nom. of -à- stems, 130, 1; 
436 5 in neut. plur., 130, 2; 461 ; in 

l|. ending e of cons. stems, 502; in 
verb endings, 130, 132; in nom. endin 
-OT, 132; in ininf. tibl, sibl, ib 
ubl, alicubi, n&cubi, sicubi, ubi- 
nam, ubivis, ubicumque, ibldem, 
129, 2; in iambic words in verse, 129, 
1 ; before -n for -8n, 129, 1 ; in perf. 
ending -€runt, 857; in perf. subjv., 
876; variations of quantity, 134; in 
first syllable of ille, illic, quippe, 
imm6, &c., 2469; iambic. rule of, 
2470-2472 ; vowel before another vowel 
retained long, 127 ; long vowel in spe- 
cific endings in Old Latin, 132. 

Showing. 

verbs of, with two accusatives, 1167. 
Sibilants, 

79- 
Simple, 

words, defined, 181: formative suf- 
fixes, defined, 200: sentence, defined, 
1024, see Sentence. 


2532, 2533; stichic, 


Sin 


gular number, 

In nouns, defined, FL lacking, see 
Defective; with different meaning 
from plur., 418, 480; in substs., in 
agreement, 1077-1081, see Agree- 
ment; in adjs. prons., partic, in 
agreement, 1082-1098, see Agree- 
ment; in collective sense, 1099; of a 
class, 1100; neut. of adjs. used as 
substs., 1093, 1101, 1250; of other adjs. 
used as subets., 1102, 1103: in ver 
defined, 722; in verbs, in agreement, 
1062-1076, 1080, see Agreement; 
of gerundive, with nostri, &c., 2260. 

Smell, 

verbs of, with acc., 3143. 

Softening, 2504. 

Sonants, »5. 

Sotadean, 2712, 2713. 

Sound, 

one of the divisions of Latin Gram- 
mar, treated, 1, 16-179; change of, 
in vowels, 55-113; change of, in diph- 
thongs, ; change of, in conso- 
nants, 114-154; see Substitution, 
Development, _ Disappearance, 
Assimilation, Dissimilation, In- 
terchange. Lengthening, Short- 
ening, Weakening, Hiatus, 
Contraction, Elision, Affinities, 


Pronunciation, Accent, Quan- 
tity. 
Sounds, 
continuous ned, 51; momen 
defined, st; classified, $4. my 
Source, ( 
abl. of, 1312-1315, 1426; expressed 
by gen., 1232; expressed by adj., 1427. 
Space, 


extent of, denoted by acc., 1153-1156, 
1398, 1475; denoted by abl., 1153, 1399. 
Sparing. 
expressions of, case with, 1181-1185. 
Specification, 
abl. of, 1385; acc. of, see Part 
concerned; gen. of, see Genitive. 
Spirants, 78. 
Spondaic verse, 
defined, 2556; use, 2566, 2567. 
Spondee, 
defined, 2521; irrational, 2524. 
Statements, 
general, with antequam, prius- 
quam, 1012-1914: particular, with 
antequam, priusquam, 1915-8983. 
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Stems, Subjunctive mood, 


defined, 195 ; roots used as, 195, 198, 
199; root used as stem in root verbs, 
738-741. 828, 844; pres., used as roots, 
190-194, 855; new, how formed, 196; 
root stein, defined, 195; stem vowel re- 
tained before ending, in verbs, 367, 340; 
retained in nouns, 400; noun stems | 
classified, 399; noun stems, how found, 
421; how indicated, 421; nouns with 
two forms of stem or two stems, 401, 
413. 470. 475. 531, 545, 566-569, 603, 
632; prons. with, 645, 652, 672; verbs 
with, 720, S18-823. 924-1019;  -à- 
stems of substs., decl. of, 432-4453 -0- 
stems of substs.. decl. of, Paes cons. 
stems of substs., decl. of, 467-512, see 
Declension; -i- stems of substs., 
decl. of, 513-569, see Declension ; 
mixed, 513; -ü- stems, decl. of, 555- 
$955; -É- stems, decl. of, 396-607; -0- 
and -A- stems of adjs., decl. of, 613- 
620, 432-400; cons. stems of adjs., 
decl. of, 621-626, 467-512, see e- i 
clension ; -i- stems of adjs., decl. of, : 
627-636, 529-569, see Declension; | 
of pres. partic. 632; of personal prn. | 
645; of hic, ^62; of is, 672; ot ipse, ; 
679; of qui, quis, 681. 687-639; of | 
the verb, number of, 718; defective 
verbs, 805-817 ; furmation of, 824-91, | 
363-375. see Formation; verbs ar-; 
ranged according to prin. parts, 920- 
1022, see Verbs. 

Stichic series, 2546. 

Stipulation, 

verbs of, with purpose clause, 1950. 

Striving, 

verbs of, with purpose clause, 1950; 
with complementary infin., 1953. 
Strophe, 
defined, 25.45; Alcaicand Sapphic,2545. 
Stuff, 
abl. of, 1312-1315; gen. of, 1255. 
Subject, 
of sentence, defined, 1223: subst. or 
equivalent word or words, 1:225: in 
nom., 1727 ;: When expressed and when ' 
omitted, 1228-1034: emiarged. 1038-, 
1047: subordinste sentence as, mers: 
quod sentence us. 15453; cum sentence 
as. S70; complementary chaise as, rugs), 
intin. as. 2157, 2207-2215: perf. partic. : 
as, 2289; nom., of irfn,, 15:5 : acc, of ; 
intin., 2173: of infin. omitted. 1537, ' 
2133; gen. of, 1232-1235. 
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tenses of, 716; how translated, 717. 
Formation of tenses of, pres., S41- 
543; impf., 849, 850; perf., 876-578; 
plup., 881; short or old forms, $35-*o:. 
ses of, forms of possum and dé- 
beS in, 1498; of desire, 1540-1553; in 
wishes, 1540-1546; in exhortation, di 
rection, statement of propriety, obliga- 
tion, necessity, prohibition, 1547-1552; 
expressing willingness, assumption. coe 
cession, 1553; of action conceivable, in 
simple sentences, 1554-1562: accom- 
nied by fortasse, &c.. 1554; ve- 
im, ndlim, malim, 1535; vellem, 
nóllem, mállem, 1560; in questions, 
in simple sentences, 1563-1569; tenses 
of, in simple sentences, 1634, 1635; 
tenses of, in subordinate sentences 
1740-1772; sequence of tenses. 1742- 
1745; subordinate to indic., 1746-1761; 
subordinate to subjv., 1702-1765: sub 
ordinate to noun of verb, 1766-175; 
tenses of. in ind. disc. and by attrac- 
tion, 1770-1772, 2322-2324; tensex of, 
in conditional protases in ind disc, 
2320-2120; in coordination, 1703-1711, 
see Coordination ; in ind. disc., 1722- 
1727, 2312-2324, 2326-2329; of attrac- 
tion or assimilation. 1728; of ted 
action, 1730: of wish, action conceivable, 
interrogation, in subordinate sentence, 
1731: of indirect question, 1773-1786, 
see Questions ; indic. questions pini 
ently indirect, 1787-1791 : si, si 
with, 1777: rel. sentence equivalent to 
conditional prot., 1812; with indef. rel 
prons. and advs., 1814; rel. sentences 
of purpose in, 1816, 1817; rel. sentences 
of characteristic or result in, 1816, 1818- 
1823; with dignus, indignus, id?- 
neus, 1519; coordinated with subst. 
adj., or partic., 1820; with antec. omitted. 
indef. antec., or n&£m6 est qui, nibil 
est quod, &c., 1821, 1822; rel. set 
tences of cause, reason, proof, comes 
sion in, 1824-18303; quippe qui, vt 
ui, ut pote qui with. 1X27; paret 
thetical. quod sciam, qui gu 
182g; with quod, uia, 1 38-1855 
with cum, 1859, 187o, 1872, 187% 
1877-1881: with oniam, Sie 
1884; with quotiéns, quotient 
cumque, 1887; with quam, 184 
1897; with quamquam, 1900, 19!) 
with quamvis, 1904, 1905: 
quamlibet, 1:907; with tamque 
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Subjunctive mood — continued. 
1909; with antequam, priusquam, 
1911-1921; with pridié quam, 1922; 
with ubi, ut quisque, 1932; with 
uti, ut, n&@, 1947-1970; with ubl, 
1971; with qué, qui, 1972, 1974-1976; 
with quóminus, 1977, 1978; with 
quà sétius, 1979; with quin, 198o- 
1990; with dum, dónec, quoad, 
quamdif, 1991-2009; with modo, 
2003; with quandd, 2010; in con- 
ditional periods, 2023-2115 ; with etsi, 
tametsi, tamenetsi, etiamsi, si, 
2116; with quasi. quam si, tam- 
quam si, &c. 2117-2122; use of 
reflexive in subordinate clauses con- 
taining, 2341, 2542. 

Subordinate constructions, 


history of, 1693-1695, 1705, 1706, 
1740, 19357. 
Subordinate relations, 
1693-1713, 


expressed, coordinately, 
see Coordination. 


Subordinate sentences, 

1055, 1038-1061; question in, 1533; 
treated, 1714-2122; how expressed, 
1714; value of, 1715; names of, 1716; 
tenses of indic. in, 1732-1739; tenses of 
subjv. in, 1740-1772: mood of, 1720- 
1731, 1773-2122; following supine in 
-Utfn, 2272; introduced by supine in 
-Q, 2275; mood of, in ind. disc., 2315- 
2320; use of reflexive pron. in, 2341- 
2343; 18 used for reflexive in, 2370. 

Subordination, 
of rel. sentence, 1834. 
Substantives, 

d:*ined. 4-7; abstract, 7: concrete 
3: material, 6; endings of, law of 
ranbic shortening applied to, 129-132; 
formation of, 180-203; roots and stems, 
183-198; without formative suffix, 195, 
198, 199; with formative suffix, 195-195, 
200-203; suffixes of, 204-270. see Suf- 
fix ; compound, formation and meaning 
of. 179-390; inflection of, 398-607. see 
Gender, Number, Case. Declen- 
sion ; adjs. used as, with -e, -i in abl. 
sing., 558, jo 631; advs. from, 696- 
700, 703. 708, 710 

Modifiers of, 1038-1047 : obj. of. de 
fined, 1046; pred., see Predicate; 
agreement of, 1077-1081, sce Agree- 
ment. 

Uses of, 1099-1468 ; uscd adjectively, 
1042; adjs. used as, 1099-1104, 1106, 


Substantives à continued, ded, 
1093, 1250; with acc. a iH 
1136 ; with dat. appended, 1185, 1298. 
1225; with gen., 1227-1262 ; with abl. 
appended, 1301, 1307, 1309, 1314, 1342, 
1375-1377; with loc. a pended, 1301, 
gà i omitted in abl. abs. 1371; used 
alone as abl. abs., 1372; used as preps., 
1406; combination of, by a prep., 1426- 
1428; prepositional expressions equiva- 
lent to, 1428; repetition of prep. with 
several, 1429; omission of prep. with 
several, 1430; two preps. with one 
subst., 1431, 1432; qualified by adv., 
1439-1441; advs. used as, 1442: sub- 
ordinate sentences with value of, 1715; 
expressed in both members of rel. sen- 
tence, 1795, 1796; put before the rel., 
1797; omit before rel., 1798; rel. 
sentence coordinated with, 1820; quod 
clause with value of, 1845: complemen- 
tary clause with value of, 1948; infin. 
as subst. acc., 2204-2206; with acc. of 
gerundive construction or gerund, 2252; 
with dat. of gerundive construction 
2254; with gen. of gerundive construc- 
tion or gerund, 2258; the subst. partic., 
2287-2292. 
Substitution, 

of consonants, 147-164, passin; of | 
for d or r, 147. 148; of r for s, 154; 
of h for guttural aspirate, 152; of 4 
for p, 164, 2; of g for C, 164, 6; of d 
for t, 149, 2. 

Suffix, 

formative, defined, 195; nouns with, 
195-198, 200-203 ; nouns without, 195, 
193, 199; simple and compound, de- 
fined, 200; preceded by vowel, 202. 

Substantive suffixes, 204-279; primi- 
tive, 204-245: denominative, 246-279, 
226, 227, 232; denoting agent, 204-211; 
denoting action, 212-237, 249; forming 
collectives, 228, 249; denoting concrete 
effect, 213, 217, 224, 241; denoting in- 
strument or means, 238-245, 213, 224; 
denoting result, 213, 222, 231, 234-236, 
219, ^9. 296; denoting quality, 246~ 
264; denoting person concerned, 265, 
309: denoting place. 266, 228, 241, 242, 
245, 240. 308, 309, 314, 134: forming 
diminutives, 267-278; denoting patrony- 
mics, 279. 

Adjective suffixes, 280-360; primi- 
tive, 2850-2097, 305; denominative, 298- 
360, 287; denoting active quality, 281- 
290, 293, 294, 296; denoting passive 
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Suffix — continued. 
quality, 291-297, 282, 283; denoting 
material or resemblance, 299~301; 


noting appurtenance, 302-330; denoting 

supply, 331-338; forming diminutives, 
330 3495 compar. suffixes, 346-348 ; 
superl. suffixes, 349-352; denoting 
place, i17, 321, 347: 

Adverb suffixes, diminutive, 341; of 
compar. and superl., 361-364. 

Verbal suffixes, denominative, 365- 
175; frequentative or intensive, 371-374; 
esiderative, 3753 meditative, 3753 in- 
ceptive or inchoative, 834; -nd, -t6, 
“16, S32. 833. 835-838. 

Pronoun suffix -met, 650,655; -pte, 
6553 -Ce, 602-664, 669, b70. 

Summary, 

asvndeton of, 2127. 

Superlative. 

Ut adjs., suffixes of, 349-352; of adjs. 
in eT, :44, 380: of adjs. in -ilis, 345, 
R80. 380; lacking, 359, 360; formed from 
stems and roots, 342; formed by max- 
ime, on. 

Ot adverbs, endings of, 361-363; 
Raking. 3045 with gen., 1242. 

Use of Summus, &c., 1249; abl. 
with words of superl. meaning, 1303; 
usal when two things are compared, 
Qs eNpressad by compar. and neg, 
bass. of mere than two things, 1465; 
strerethenad bv ünus, quam, 
maximé, Nc.. 140 1802, 1003; de- 
tomes gh degree, 1407: absolute, 1467; 
erFoessnemee, 1457, D4^58; strengthened 
l^ a compar. O4^8:; accompanied 
i vel resi: agreeing with a rel. 
131^; tam... quam qui, quantus, 
ut, Ac LIN o; dove with quam... 
tam, 1553; reprsental ^ quamvis 
wo usb er adv. roca: ut quisque, 





Syllaba anceps, 2553, 2534. 
Syllabic function; 2 $2 53. 
Syllables, 
final, vowel of shortened, 129-1::: 
see Shortenin ; vowel of retained 
long, 132; quantity of, 177 ; contain- 
ing h, qu, 177; containing short vowel 
before mute or f followed by lor r, 178; 
division of, 175; names of, 175: irra- 
tional, 2524 ; see Accent, Atonic. 
Synaeresis, 2500. 
Synaloepha, 2498. 
Synapheia, 2510. 
Syncope, 
defined, 111, 168, 2508; in versifica- 
tion, 2541. 
Synecdochical, 
acc., see Part concerned. 
Synizesis, 117, 2499. 
System, 
nine pres 1 821-853, 365-367. darsi 
the perf., 554-919. 735-740, seve Por. 
mation ; in 4 defined, 2547. 
Systolé, 2507. 


Taking away, 
verbs of, with dat., 1209; with infin. 
of purpose, 2165. 
Takin up. 
ve , With infin. of purpose, 2165. 
Taste, 
verbs of, with acc., 1143. 
Teaching, 
verbs of, with two accusatives, 1169- 
1171 ; with acc. and infin., 2197. 
Telling. 
verbs of, with indirect question, 1774 
Temporal, 
sentences, defined, 1716; subj. d 
ind. disc. and attraction in, 1722, 2519: 


quisque wh, poze. subjv. of repeated action in, 17%: 
Supine, ] | cum. 1839-1873; quoniam, I+ 
e. s al) of substs. in -tu-(-su-)] 1533: antequam, priu 


squat 
&c., 1911-1922; dum, donec, quos. 


verbal nouns, 
quamdiü, root: quandO, 2010-2012: 


avem et, eco lacking, 


. 

, . . 

ee NSINSUS. 
: 


m 207 QUVSTSM. PEIN 22701: use ostquam. ubl, ut, &c.. 1933-193: 
eso uam. x wenith use of Serdinated member equivalent to, 1699- 
"oco ot B, shan IrtcImNy. Tempus. 
Nurds, ci in versification, 2515. 
Surprise, Tendency, 
Vigeecl SN Gan rtg i cuestions ci dat. of. 1219-1222. 
bait: vooss ot, wit quod, Tenses. . 
aua, 8 Io Sum ING. mses: -f she indic., 716; of the sabjy.. 715: 
wo ENT SESS sissy of the imper.. 716; ings of, 7!^ 
a Nun. trom two stems, 720 ; formation ol, 
842 
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Tenses — continued. 

919, see Formation; primary and 
secondary, 17573; sequence of, 1740-1745. 

In simple sentences, pres. Ce, 
t587-1593, 1601; impf: ndic., 1594- 
1601, 1499-1497; fut., 1619-1625; 
perf. indic., 1602-1613, 1616; plup. in- 
dic., 1614-1618, 1607, 1609; fut. perf., 
1626-1632, 1607, 1609; subjv., 1634, 


16 0- 1569. 
| naa sentences, indic., 1732- 


1739; subjv., eral remarks, 1740-17453 
subjv. s ate to indic., 1746-1761; 
subjv. subordinate to subjv., 1762-1765 ; 
subjv. subordinate to noun of the v 
1766-1769; subjv. in ind. disc. or by 
attraction, 1770-1772, 2322-2324 ; condi- 
tional protases in ind. disc., 2326-2329 ; 
use in indirect questions, 1773-1791; 
use in rel. sentence, 1792-1837; use 
with conjunctive particles, 1838-2122. 


infin, 2218-2236, 2321; con- 
ditional a in ind. disc., 2330- 
2334; of partic., 2278-2299; see S^ 


ent, &c. 
Ternirius, 
iambic, 2621~2623; trochaic, 2644- 
2646. 
fambic, 2604-2609 


Tetrameter, 
defined, 2536; dactylic, 2577, 3578; 
;: ana tic 3 684-2686 | cretic, 
xen 2696 Phacchiac, 2701-2703; ionic, 


Tetra » 
reped 2931 ; logaoedic, 2660-2663. 
'Tetraseme, 2516. 
Tetrastich, 2545. 
Thanks, 
expressed by fut., 1622; ita... ut 
in, 1542, 1622, 1937. 


Thesis, 2520. 
Thinking, 
verbs of, with indef. subjv., 1033; 
with two accusatives, 1167; coordinated 
1696; ind. disc. with, 1724; illogicall 
in subjv. in rel. clause, 1727, 2320 ; wi 
acc. and infin., 2175 ; time of infin. with, 
2219, 2226; see Indirect Discourse. 
Threat, 
introduced by question, 15333 ex- 
pressed by fut., 1619; implication of in 
perf., 1629. 


Threatening, d ifi-uifs; 
with acc. and infin., 2186; with pres’ 


acc., 1151- 
1156; acc. of duration of made sab i 
pass., 1475; of, by 
abl. 1355; at which, denoted by acc., 
1156 ; at which, denoted by loc., 1341; 
at which, denoted by abl., 1350, ra 
1353: within which, dencted by abl. 
1352-1354 ; before or after t 
al uboidinate sentences (735, 

te sentence, 1732, 17413 

t, of subordinate 


ing, 1920; postquam 
denoting denoted abl. of 
gerundive construction Or & d 22663 
partic., 22 1; expressed 
abs., 1367 ; ex presaed by partic., 3395; 
see Temporal. 
A, in versification, defined, 2525. 
of cce Du. Pirendive constfuction, 
2254. 
Tmesis, 
es 1407, $509; in quicumque, 


To 
“names of, form of loc. ease of, 435, 


to, er dtes ens qe 


con 


which, 1307-1310 
to denote [i : in or at which, 1331- 
1330 134% 1343; rel. advs., ubi, qu5, 


unde, referring . 
Transfer of quan ty 


133- 
expressed by quid quod, : ex» 
by quoniam, 1884; p Aen 
e in, 2353, 2360. 
Transitive use 
sitivel or 14793 vali ety latum 
ie y 4793 mally intran- 


ve as, 1737, 38 
double acc., 1138; with i. 1ig2.-1199, 


1205-1210; used im » 34793 Use 
of gerundive of, 2180, 2246, 22473 use 
of gerund of, 2242, 1245, 8899, 3864. 
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Trees, 
_ names of, gender, 407, 408, 573. 


| V 


ariable, 
vowel, 824-827, 839, 840, 758, 759, 
) 


expressions of, with si, si forte, Variations of quantity, 134. 


1777: 
Tribrach, 2521. 
Trimeter, 
defined, 2536; dactylic, 2579; iambic 
(senarius), 2583-2506; the choliambus, 
2597-2600; iambic, catalectic, 2601- 
2603; cretic, 2697. 
Tripody, 
defined, 25313 iambic, 2624; trochaic, 
2647, 2648 ; logaoedic, 2659. 
Triseme, 2516. 
Tristich, 2545. 
Trithemimeral caesura, 2544. 
Trithemimeris, 2531. 
Trochaic, 
rhythms, 2628-2640; tetrameter cata- 
lectic, 2629-2635; tetrameter acatalectic, 
2636-2638; tetrameter claudus, 2639- 
2641; nine-yllabled Alcaic, 2642; di- 
meter acatalcctic, 2643; dimeter cata- 
lectic, 2644-2646; tripody acatalectic, ! 
2647; tripody catalectic, 2648; mono-' 
meter, &c. 2640; dactylo-trochaic, 
26735-2681; strophe, in Horace, 2721. 
Trochee, 2521. 
Trusting, 
verbs of, case with, 1181-1185. 


3 
verbs meaning, with infin., 2169. 


Undertaking, 
verbs of, with gerundive construction, 
2250. 
Unfulfilled, 
wishes, tenses of, 1544, 1545; con- 
ditions, sec Non-occurrent. 
Union. 
verbs of. case with, 1186. 
Unit of Measure, 2515. 
Unsyllabic tunction, 
22, $2, 3}. 
Useful, 
adjs. meaning, cases with, 1200; 
with gerundive construction or gerund, 
2252. 


Value, 
abl. of, 1388-1392. 
aluing. 
verbs of, with gen., 1271-1275. 


Velars, 44, 77. 
Verbs, ‘ 


defined, 12; endings of, shortened, 
129; endings of, retained long, 132: 
reduplicated verb roots, 758, 828, 829; 
reduplicated perf., 858-861, 923-932: 
primitive, theme in, 738-741; com- 
pounded with nouns or noun stems, 
384, 395; with preps., 39!, 392, 396; 
with verb stems, 394; with advs., 396; 
root verbs, defined, 743; irregular, de 
fined, 743; inflected, 744-781; semr 
deponents, Sor, 1488. 

nflection of, 713-1022: the stem, 
714-720; the person ending, 721-731; 
nouns of the verb, 732; prin. parts. 
733-735; designation of the verb, 73, 
7373 theme of the verb, 738-740: ar- 
rangement of the verb, 741, 742; it 
flection of primitive verbs, 743-71: 
inflection of denominative verbs, 742 
97; deponent, 798-8o1; periphrastic 
orms, 802-804; defective verbs, 805- 
817, 907, 922-1019; redundant verbs, 
818-823, 924-1019. 

Formation of stems of, 824-919; va- 
riable vowel, 824-827; A indie. of 
root verbs, 828; pres. indic. of verbs in 
-ere, 29-838; pres. indic. of mE 
natives, 339, 840; pres. coo I- 

2 : 
845; Imper., "doi Pe impf. indic., 
847, 348; impf. subjv., 849, 850; fut., 
851-853; perf. indic., 854-875; perf. 
subjv., 876-878; perf. imper., 879; 
plup. indic., 880; plup. subj 851; 
ut. perf., 882-884; short or old forms, 
835-893; infin, 894-898; gerundive 
and gerund, 8997, supine, goo; pres. 
partic., 901-903; fut. partic., 904, 905: 
perf. partic., 906-919; formation of d 
nominative verbs, 365-375. 

List of, 920-1022; root verbs, 922: 
verbs in -ere, perf. stem withoat saf- 
fix, 923-951 ; verbs in -ere, perf. stem 
in -S-, 952-961; verbs in -ere, 
stem in -V-, 962-970; verbs in -ert. 

‘rf. stem in -U-, 921-976; 
In “I, 977-986; verbs in -dire, 
stem without suffix, 989, 990; verbs 
-üre, perf. stem in - V», 991, 992; 
in -Gre, perf. stem in -u 


ioe 
nents in -%ri, 994; verbs in Be, pe. 
stem without suffix, 985—995 ; verbs 
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Verbs — continued. 
-Ere, perf. stem in -8-, 999, 1000; 
verbs in -€re, perf. stem in -V-, 1001- 


1003; verbs in -€re, perf. stem in -u-, | 


1004-1007; deponents in -&ri, 1008- 
1010; verbs in -ire, perf. stem without 
suftix, 1011-1013; verbs in -ire. perf. 
stem in -S-, 1014, 1015; verbs in -ire, 
perf. stem in -v-, 1016-1018; verbs in 
-ire, perf. stem in -u-, 1019; depo- 
nents in -iri, 1020-1022. 

Use of, 1469-2299; in 3rd pers. with 
indef. subjv., 1033; omitted, 1036; 
agreement of, 1062-1076, 1080, 1807, 
sce Agreement; gen. with, 1271- 
1294, see Genitive; compounded, 
1402-1409, see Prepositions: se 
quence of tenses following noun of, 
1766-1769; use of nouns of, 2160-2299; 
with acc. of gerund and gerundive, 
2250, 2252; with abl , 2254-2257 ; some 
occasional peculiarities of, 2300-2307; 
conative use, 2301-2303; Causative use, 
2304; potential use, 2305; obligatory 
use, 2306; permissive use, 2307; cases 
with, see Ablative, &c., Preposi- 
tions: of transitive and intransitive 
use, see Transitive use, Intransi- 
tive use; impersonal, see Imper- 


sonal; see Subjunctive, &c., 
Present, &c. 
Verse, 


defined, 2533; treatment of end of, 
2533; dicolic, 2535; asynartetic, 2535; 
names of, 2536; catalectic and acata- 
lectic, 2537; brachycatalectic, 2538; 
catalectic tm syllabam, &c., 2530; 
verses combined to make strophe. 
2545:  accentual and quantitative, 
2545; spondaic, 2556, 2566, 2567; 
hypermetrical, 2568. 
Versification, 2511-2739. 
Vivid narration, 

pres. of, 15390, see Present. 
Vocative case, 
defined, 420; in what words used, 

420; origin of form of, in -o- decl., 71, 
76; form and accent of, in -o- decl., 
172. 452, 454, 458, 459: forms of, in 
Greek words of -á- decl, 445; in 
Greek words of cons. decl., $09, 512: 
in Greek words of -i- decl., 565; of 
meus, 652; use of, 1119-1123; nom. 
used as, 1118-1123: combined with nom., 
1121; used in pred , 1122: accompanied 
by 5, pró, eho, heus, au, &c., 1125; 


35 


| Vocative case — continued. 


use of tf, 1118, 1566, 1571; accompany 
ing imper., 1571; aS apod., 2112. 
Voice, 
in verbs, defined, 723, 1469, 1472; see 
Active, Passive. 
Voiced and Unvoiced, 
75° 
Vowels, 
cons. and vowel i and u, 22, 52; 
long and short, how denoted, 29; 
classification of, 43-46; pronunciation 
of, 33, 37433 vowel changes, 95- 
145: see engthening, Shorten- 
ing, Weakenin phthongs, 
Development, Disappearance, 
Hiatus, Contraction, Elision, 
Assimilation Dissimilation, 
Gradation, Interchange; rules 
of vowel quantity, 15, 36, 2429-2472; 
vowel roots defined, P stem vowel 
retained before ending, in verbs, 367, 
840; in nouns, 400; variable, $24- 
“27, 758, 759, 829, 819, 840, 366; long 
vowel in perf. stem, 86 » 936-946 ; 
vowel stems, substs. and adjs., see -i- 
stems. 


Want, 
verbs of, with gen., 1293; with abl., 
1302-1306, 1293; adjs. of, with gen., 
1263; with abl., 1306. 
Warding off, 
verbs of, with dat., 1209. 
Weakening, 
of vowels, 102-109; in medial sylla- 
bles, 103-106; in final syllables, 107; of 
diphthongs, 108. see Diphthongs. 
Weeping, 
verbs of, used transitively, 1139. 
Will, 
expressed by fut., 1619; shall and 
will, 1619; verbs of, with purpose 
clause, 1949; with infin., 2169; with 
perf. infin., 2225. 
Willingness, 
expressed by subjv. of desire, 1553 
Winds, 
names of, gender, 405. 

Wit pressed b bj in- 
expres y subjv., 1540-1546; 
troduced by utinam, ud, ue ul, 
modo, né, nón, nec, 1540; with sf, 

6 si, 1546; expressed by subjv. in sub- 
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INDEX OF LATIN WORDS. 


THE REFERENCES 


a, the vowel. pronunciation of, 33, 38, 40, 
41, 43; final, quantity of, 2437-2439. 
a, weakened to e, 104; weakened to i, 

104; weakencd to U, 104. 
&, how denoted in inscriptions, 29, 1 


and 3. 
ab (a), ep., 1417; form of, 164, 2; 
with abl. proper, 1297; in expressions 


of distance, 1153; after ali€nus, 1202; 
expressions with, used with adjs., 1258 ; 
with abl. of separation, &c., 1304; with 
town names, 1308; denoting origin, 
1309 ; expressing source, 1312; express- 
ing cause, &c., 1317; expressing doer of 
action, 1318, 1476, 1477, 2243; with act. 
verbs equivalent to pass., 1318; with 
things and animals, 1318, 1477; with 
gerundive construction or gerund, 2267 ; 
with subst. and partic., 2285, 2286; 
quantity of, 2430, 2432. 

abed, forms of, 766. 

abhinc, with acc., 1154; with abl., 1154. 

abiés, gender and decl. of, 477; quantity 
of e in, 2456. 

abigó, prin. parts of, 937. 

abnued, forms of, 81^. 

aboled, prin. parts of, 1001. 

abol&scóÓ, prin. parts of, 968. 

abs, prep., 1417; pronunciation of, 54, 
164 ; form of, 71c. 

a^scondó, perf. of, 860. 

c5sÉns, 749, 902. 

absente ndbis, 1092. 

absiste, with infin., for nÓli, 1584, 2170. 

absorbed, forms of, 1006. 

absque, apsque, 1421. 1701, 2110. 


ARE TO SECTIONS. 


Accherüns, in acc., 1157; in loc., 1336; 
in abl., 1307, 1336, 1343- 

accid3, forms of 930; tense after, 1758; 
accidit with result clause, 1965, 
196%. 

accidó, prin. parts of, 930. 

accipió, with acc. and infin, 2175; 
accépimus with pres. infin., 2220. 

accitus, 919: 

; accommodátus, with dat. of person 
and acc. w.th ad of thing, 1201 ; with 
gerundive construction, 2254. 

accumbé, prin. parts of, 974. 

acer, comparison of, 344; decl. of, 627- 
629. 

acéscé, prin. parts of, 976. 

aciés, decl. of, 606, 607. 

acquiéscd, defective, 905. 

acud, form of, 367, 839, 840; perf. of, 
865; prin. parts of, 947. 

acus, gender of, 585; decl. of, 592. 

ad, prep., 1410; in comp., form of, 148 ; 
position of, frequently following a rela- 
tive, 1435; compounds of, with acc., 
1137; compounds of, with dat., 1158, 
1159, 1194; compounds of, other con- 
structions with, 1190, 1191, 1196, 1198 ; 
with urbem or oppidum, 1159; sig- 
nifying motion towards or nearness, 
1169; with country names and appella- 
tives, 1161; expressions with, used with 
adjs., 1201, 1268; adque adque, 
1408; ad id introductory to sentence 
with quod, 1847; with gerundive con- 
struction or gerund, 2164, 2252, 2270; 
with subst. and partic., 2285, 2286. 


absum, with abl. of amount of differ- adaequé, correlative of ut, 1037. 


ence, 11:3; with dat., 1212; paulum 
abest, &c., with quin, 1986. 
abunde, with partitive gen., 1248. 
abütor, with acc., 1380. 
ac, quantity, 2433; see atque. 
accédit, with quod, 1545; with ut, 


1965. 


adamussim, form of, 549, 698, 699. 
| addó, with quod, 1846. ' 
| aded, verb, conjug. of, 763, 766. 
aded, adv., correlative of ut, ut nón, 


1070. 
, adeps (adips), decl. of, 480; gender of, 
| 480, 580. 
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adfatim, form of, 549, 699; with parti- ; aequus, constructions wi 


lini dec cf, s58; with 

8, . ; wi 126 

with dat., 1268, $55 bd 

adgredior, forms of, 791, 799, 986. 

adhüc, form of, 93; with partitive gen., 
1253; with compar., 1459. 

adició, with quod, 1846. 

adigó, construction with, 1198. 

adimó, perf. of, 823; with infin. as obj., 

o6 


2206. 

adipiscor, 980; with gen., 1292; adep- 
tus as pass., 1402. 

adiuero, adiuerit, 891. 

adlegó, prin. parts of, 937. 

adlició, prin. parts of, 956. 

admodum, adv., 698, 

adnexuerant, 960. 

adolésc3, prin. parts of, 968. 

ador, gender of, 575- 

adorior, forms of, 791. 

ad ravim, adv., 549. 

adsentió, adsentior, 800, tors, 1488; 
with haud, 1449. 

adspergó, constructions with, 1199. 

adsuéfacid, with acc. and infin., 2197. 

adüló, 1489. 

adülor, with dat. or acc., 1184. 

adultus, with act. meaning, 907, 1485. 

advenió, forms of, 822. 

adversum, prep- 1410; verbs combined 
with, followed by dat., 1187. 

adversus, prep.. 1410: used after im- 
pius, 1201; expresion with, instead 
of objective gen... 12^r. 

advertó, -eec animum advertó. 

advesperáscit, peri. of, 872. 

advorsum cuam, 1895. 

ae, diphthong, pronunciation of, 49. 96; 
for earlier ai. 06; change of sound of to 
&, 00:1 weakened to ei and i, 108. 

aedile. decl. of. 5:8. 

aedis, sing. and plur. of. meaning, 418 ; 
decl. of, £25. $40, $41. 

aegré...cum, isu, 

Aegyptus, use of acc. of, 1161; use of 
loc. of, 133^. 


aemulus, with gen., 1263; with dat., ! 


res, 1268, 
aequalis, decl. of, 558. 


aequé, with all. 1392; with compar., | 
1443; followed by et, 1653; aequé 


...quam, 1890; correlative of ut, 
1937. 

aequius erat, 1407. 

aequius est, im 
action, 1495, 14 


| alicubf, quantity, 12 


lying non-occurrent | 


1201 ; agree 

ing with abl. of eie PO aequi 
as gen. of value, 1275; with abl., 1:22; 
aequum est, erat, implying nen. 
occurrent action, 1495, 1407: aequum 
est with infin., 2211: aequum est 
with perf. pass. and act. infin., 2250. 

aes, form of, 58; decl. of, 4:0, 4o: 
dat. in -E, $01; gender ol, 491, 572; 
use of plur. of, 1108. 

aestimóÓ, with gen. of value, 1271; with 
abl. of value, 1273, 1390. 

age, used of several persons, 1075; with 
imper.,1572; age 818, 1572 ; asyndeton 
with, 1641. 

agedum, Bi 572 1573- 

agidum, imper., 1572. 

agite dum, 1573. . 

; perf. partic 


agndsco, fut. partic. of, 

of, 919; prin. parts of, 965. 

agd, pres. stem of, 829; ST. of, 863; 
perf. partic. of, 916; prin. s of, 017; 
compounds of, 937: gr&tilis agd with 
quod and cum, 1852, 1875. 

ai, diphthong, pronunciation of, 50, 9^: 
weakencd to ae, ei, 1, 96. 

ai, weakened to £, gh, 

aid, form of, 233153, 2: conjug. of. 75: 
786; old formsof,787; defective, 786, 5: :. 

albed, defective, 509. 

ales, decl. of, 506. 

al&scó, prin. parts of, 976. 

alged. perf. of, 865; prin. parts of, 1000. 

algEsco, prin. parts of, 959. 

ali 


8, adv., 702; with fut. per. 1610. 
1 } 2; form of, 709. 
aliénus. formation of, 3191 with gen. 


1202, 1238; with dat., 1200: with ahl., 
1306: with ab and abl, 1202; with 
domus, 1:37. 

aliquamdi, accent of, 9a. 

aliquis, aliqui decl. of. ° with 
correlatives, 695; sing. defining pli. 
subst., 1080; neut. acc. used adve:l- 
all, 51443; commen use of, 21x: 
equivalent to aliquis alius, 2391. 
lis, use of acc. of, 1161; use of abl. 
1347 , 

aliter, followed by et, 1653; nón ali 
ter, correlative of ut, 1937; with si. 
2021. 

alius, cen. sing. of, 127, 6: 618-620: 
decl. of, 618-620; alis, alid, 614: 
aliut, 659 alius modi, 619; sisr. 
defining plur. subst.. 1080; abl. of com 
parison with, 1323; followed by et. 
1653; alil . . . alif, 1687; alil sus 
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qui, 1822; use of, expressing reciprocal 
relations, 2344. 

all&£x (all&c), gender and decl. of, 473; 
quantity of € in, 2448. 

Allia, cender of, 406. 

ald, prin. parts of, 972. 

Alpés, gender of, 406; no sing., 417. 

alter, formation of. 317: gen. sing. of, 
127,6: 618-620; decl. of, 616, 618-620 ; 
sing. defining plur. subst., 1080; abl. of 
comparison with, 1323; use of, express- 
ing reciprocal relations, 2344, 2400. 

alternis, adv., 704. 

alteruter, decl. of, 694. 

altus, comparison of, 343; with acc. 
appended. 1130. 

alvos (alvus), gender of, 447. 

am Abilis, formation of, 294; comparison 
of, 359. 

ambi-, inseparable prep., 392, 1409. 

am bid, forms of, 763, 766, 888, 919. 

ambó, dual, 415; decl. of, 442, 464, 
642. 

améns., decl. of, 533, 559. 

amici, prin. parts of, 1019. 

amnis, decl. of, 517, 555: gender of, 
317, 579- 

amó. no supine, goo; with haud, 1449; 
amabé with imper., 1572. 

amplector, pres. stem of, 835: prin. 
parts of, 985; with reflexive force, 1487. 

amplius, with partitive gen., 1248; with- 
out quam, 1328; with quam, 1328; 
with abl., 1325; in expressions of age, 
1 329. 

an. use in single questions, 1503. 1508; 
anne, an nón, 1503, 1505; in alterna- 
tive questions, 1519, 1521, 1522: haud 
sció an, &c. 1449, 1554, 1792; in 
second half of indirect alternative ques- 
tion, #778; utrum ... ne... an,’ 
utrumne . .. an. 1770: qui scid 
an, &c.. 1781; in single indirect ques- 
tion, 1783; as disjunctive conjunction, 
160657. 1675; an... an in indirect 
questions, 1776; followed by quis, 
qui. inilef., 2388; quantity, 2433. 

an-, inseparable, 392, 1400. 

Anactorium, abl. of, with in, 1334. 

anas, decl. of, 477; quantity of second a 
in, 2455. . 

anatés, epicene, 411. 

anceps, decl. of. 533, 3:0. 635. 

Andros, how used in abl.. 1308, 1334. 

angóO, defective, SoS. 

angor, with quod, quia. quom, 1851; 
with acc. and infin., 2155. 


anguis, decl. of, 556; gender of, 579. 

animás, pres. partic., 902. 

animum advertó, construction with, 
1198. 

animus, loc. and abl. of, 1339, 1344. 

ante, prep., 1410; compounds of, with 
dat., 1188, 1189, 1194: compounds of, 
other constructions with, 1190, 1191, 
1196; expression with, instead of parti- 
tive gen., 1246; in expressions of time, 
1394-1390; ante quam for potius 
quam, 1897 ; with gerundive construc- 
tion and gerund, 2253; with subst. and 
partic.. 2285, 2286. 

ante ivit, 767. 

antequam, with pres. indic. of fut. acti 
1593; with fut. perf., 1626; gen 
statement of use, 1911; in gencral state- 
ments, 1912-1914; in particular state- 
ments, 1915-1921. 

antiquos (anticus, antiquom, anti- 
cum), 327, 452. 


 apage, 805. 


aperió, prin. parts of, 1019. 
apis, decl. of, 563. 


 apiscor, prin. parts of, 980; compounds 


of, 980 ; with gen., 1292. 


apium, gender of, 408. 


appáreó, defective, gos. 

applicd, prin. parts of, 993. 

aptus, constructions with, 1201; with 
qui, 1819; with infin., 1819; with acc. 
of gerundive construction or gerund, 
2252. 


apud (aput), prep., 1410; form of, 


119 ; not compounded, 1406. 

aqua, use of lur. of, 1108. 
Tar, decl. of, 519, $44, 556. 

arbitró, 1489. 919 344 55 

arbor (arbós), form of, 154; decl. of, 
489. 491 ; gender of, 575, 576. 

arced, prin. parts of, 1006; compounds 
of, 1006. 

arcéss6 (accersd), perf. of, 870; forms 
of, 970. 

arcus, decl. of, 592. 

Zrded, defective, 905; prin. parts of, 
1000; with infin., 2170. 

ardéscóÓ, prin. parts of, 959. 

árÉscóÓ, prin. parts of, 976. 

argud, stem of, 367; prin. parts of, 
9473 with double acc., 1172 ; used per. 
sonally in pass., 2178 ; with acc. and in- 
fin., 2185 ; with gen. of gerundive con 
struction, 2264. 

ariés, gender and decl. of, 477; quantity 
of € in, 2456. 
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Arpinás, accent of, 88 ; decl. of, 533. 

artua, nom. and acc. plur., 586. 

artüs, decl. of, 592. 

as, form of, 171, v; decl. of, $39; stems of, 
569; gender of, 539, 578; Assis as gen. 
of value, 1272; meaning and divisions 
of, 2427. 

ast, 1685. 

at, use of, 1676, 1685, 2151; correlative of 
si, 2018. 

atque, connecting substs. with sing. or 
plur. verb, 1064-1066; after a compar., 
1324, 1654 ; after words of likeness and 
unlikeness, 1653; in comparisons after 
positive, 1654; use of, as copulative 
conj., 1644, 1647, 1652-1655, 2147, 21483 
force of, 1652; atque . . . atque, 
1652; meaning Óówf, 1655; atque, 
(ac) nón, &c., 1659; 
atque, 1664; atque . . . et, 1664; 
atque... -que, 1664; neque... 
ac, 1665: simul atque, 1923-1934; 
idem atque, 2373. 

atqui, form of, 706; use of, 2152. 

atquin, 2152. 

atteruisse, 965. 

attingÓ, forms of, 925. 

attonded, 99;. 

attribuó, with gerundive construction, 
2250. 

au, diphthong, pronunciation of, 47, 49; 
change of sound of, to Ó and à 
Q7. 108. 

au, with voc. nom. and voc., 1123. 

aucupó, 1489. 

audeo, forms of, Sor, 1488. 

audió, conjuy. of. 796, 797; audid 
cum, 1870; used personally in pass., 
2178. 

auged, prin. parts of, 999. 

auspicatd, a» adv., 704, 1372. 

auspico, 1:450. 

aut, conncctinyg substs. with sing. or plur. 
verb, 1970; aut... aut connecting 
substs. with sing. or plur. verb. 1070: 
use of, 1667-1669, 2140. 

autem, introducing parenthesis, 1642; 
position of, 1676: common use of, 1677 : 
in questions, 1678: with si, Sin, 2021 ; 
introducing adversative sentence, 2151. 

auxilium, sing. and plur. of, mean- 
ing, 418; dat. of, with verb, 1220, 


1221. 
avé, hav, 8o:. 
aveóo, defective, 859, 
avis, decl. of, 321, 555. 
axis, vender of, 579. 


“que . ... 


b, sound of before 8 or t, 54, 164; from 
v, f, or p, 161; assimilation of, 1 
2 and 4 ; monosyllables ending in, wi 
vowel short, 2432. 

balbutid, defective, 810. 

balsamum, gender of, 408. 

bel io. of, 1338. 
elli, loc., 460; use of, 1 

bello, with dat., 1186.” 

Bellius, form of, 161. 

bellum, form of, 161. 

bellus, comparison of, 3«8. 

bene, comparison of, 363; verbs com 
bined with, followed by dat., 13157; 
quantity, 2440. 

beneficus, comparison of, 353. 

benevoléns, comparison of, 354. 

benevolus, comparison of, 354; cu 
structions with, 1201. 


bés, decl. of. ; ing of, 2427. 
bEtS, bito. defective, Sob; pres. stem 


of, 835. 
bibd, oonjug. of, 744, 758 ; root verb, re 
duplica Ku: 758; form of bibit. 
pounds of, 869, pris’ ‘pares’ of, 9223 
dO bibere, with infin. of 
2164; ministrd bibere, 2164. 
biceps. form of, 104; decl. of, 535. 
bilis, decl. of, 521, $55. 
bini, formation of, 317; decl. of, 6433 
binüm, 462, 643: use of, 2405, 2420. 
bipennis, decl. of, 551. 


. bipés, decl. of, 532, 636. 


bis, quantity, 2433- 

bis tantó quam, 1895. 

blandior, prin. parts of, 1023. 

bdlétus, Bender of, 

bonus, form of, 161: a, 
355; decl. of, 613; boni as gea. 
value, 1275. 

bids, gender and decl. of, 494. 

brevis, decl. of, 630, 631. 

bürim, 548; gender of, 579. 

Burrus, for later US, 3t. 


C, the sign, earllest form of, 20; used as 
abbreviation, 20; sound of, 20, 55: 4 
treated, oe, a i disappearance 
treated, 170, 4; , 
of, 170, 1-5; changed to g, cassog de 
ido, Pen ounds ct. ibo, prin. 

cadó, compoun , : 
parts of, 930; followed by ab asd sb. 


1518. 
caedés, decl. of, 523, 563; form caedis, 
541. 
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prin. parts of, 930; 


24. 

en. plur., 563. 
39, 2449. 

»cl. of, 477, 626. 


rin. parts of, 1 
x, 976. 
render of, 473, 581. 


P» 
31; gender of, 551, 
of, 531; gender of, 


; gender of, 579. 
i ioco. 007 
s of, 976. 
of, 976. 
er and decl. of, 486, 


)24. 

gg. 

of, 970. 

84; pres. stem of, 
63; forms capsó, 
uts of, 940; com- 


. circ 


gender of, 485, 574. 
o8 


jo8. 
prin. parts of, 1006; 
gs 1304. 


ender of, 545, 574. | 
'y 953; compounds 


rthügini. 
in abl., 1308. 
9. 


P 
dtion with causa, 
ressing cause, «c., 
abling prep., 1406: 
juin. 1933; causa 
itruction or gerund, 


4; prin. parts cf, 
(f several persons, 
; n€, cavét6 né, 
1585, 1711, 1930, 


: 669, 


in hic, 6^3. ; 
670; in SiC, 
| 


cedo, 805 ; coordinated, 1712; with short 
O, 2443. 

céd5, pon. ts of, 958. 

céld, with acc, 1169; with dB 
and abl., 1170; constructions with pass. 
of, 1171. 


006. | c&£nütus, with act. meaning, 907. 


cénsc3, prin. parts of, 1005; 
1708 ; with purpose clause, 1950; with 
acc. and infin., 2175, 2193. 
centum, indeclin ee 637. 
cernó, pres. stem of, 833; prin. 
; cernitur, impesonal ly, Lori * 
certé, in answers, 1512; correlative of 
si, 2018. 
certd, verb, with dat., 1186. 
certó, adv., in answers, 1512, 
césor, form for cÉnsor, 
céterum, use of, 1676, 1685. 
c&tus, decl. of, 508. 
ceu, 2118. t of 
ch, sound of, 72; use of, 72. 
Chersonésus, in loc., 1336. 
cicer, gender of, 573. 
cicur, defective, 624. 
cied, forms of, 821 ; perf. partic. of, 918, 
prin. parts of, 1002; defective, 1003. 
cingó, prin. parts of, 954. 
adv. and prep., 7 


» 1410, 14124 
with gerundive construct nd, 


or geru 


2253. 
circiter, prep., 1410; not compounded, 


1406 


circum, prep., 1410 ; compounds of, with 


acc., 1137 ; with double acc., 1138; with 
dat., 1194, 1195; other constructions 
with, 1196. . 

circumd®, conjug. of, 757; constructions 
with, 1199. 

circum fodid. forms of, 791. 

circumfundó, constructions with, 1199. 

circum std, perf. of, 860. 

cis, comparison of, 357; prep. 14203 
quantity, 2433. 

citerior, formation of, 348; comparison 
ot, 337. 

citimus, formation of, 351; comparison 
of. 357. 

citius quam, 1897 

cito, with iambic shortening of the final 
_O, 130, 3; 2442. 

Citra, prep. and adv., 1410, 1412. 

citus, o18, 2436. 

civis, decl. of, 52t, 555. 

cladés, decl. of, $23; lorm cladis, 541. 

clam, as adv., 1415; with acc, 1438) 
with abl., 1415. 
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clangoó, defective, 808. complector, pres. stem of, 835; pris. 
clüréscó, prin. parts of, 976. | s of, 985. 
classis, decl. of, 521, 555: 'compled, with gen., 1293; with abl, 
claudó, clauded, defective, 808. , 1386. 
claudd, clüdó, prin. parts of, 958; com- complicó, prin. parts of, 993. 

pounds of, 958; form clüd6, 109. ; compltirés, decl. of, 623. 
clávis, decl. of, 519, 551, 555. | compos, defective, 624 ; with gen., 1265; 
Clódius, form of, 97. quantity of second O in, 2457. 
clued, defective, 809. comprimó, prin. parts of, 958. 
Cn., abbreviation for Gnaeus, 18. compung]ó, prin. parts of. 954. 
códex, form of, 97. concéud, coordinated, 1710; with pur- 
coemó, prin. parts of, 937. pose clause, 1950; with acc. and infm., 
Co&ÓO, with dat., 1186. 1951 : used ally in pass., 2178. 
coepi, defective, 812; synopsis of, 812; concidó, perl. of. i 860. 


forms of pres. system, 99, 813, 940; concinó, prin. parts of, 972. 
form coép!, 120, 813, 863; form concitus (concitus), 919. 
coeptürus, 814; prin. parts of, 940; concolor, decl. of, 537, $59. 


use of act. and pass. of, 1483. concors, decl. of, 532, $59. 
coerceó, Pu parts of, 1006. concréduó, 756. 
cógnóscÓ, form of, 169, 2; perf. partic. : concupiscd, prin. parts of, 968. 

of, 919; prin. parts of, 965; used per- concurrd, with dat., 1186, 

sonally in pass., 2178. condigné, with abl., 1392. 
CÓg 6, prin. parts of, 937. | condónó, with double acc.. 1172. 
collis, decl. of, 556; gender of, $79. cónficior, cdnfid, 790. 
cold, prin. parts of, 972. confidd, forms of. 801, 1488; with dat, 
colus, gender of, 447. jo INE: with abl., r349. 


com-, compounds of, with dat., 1188, | cOnfiteor, prin. parts of, 1010. 
1189, 1194; other constructions with, | cOnfricd, prin. parts of, 993. 


1190, 1196, 1197. cónfringóÓ, prin. parts of, 938. 
combüro, prin. parts of, 953. congruó, prin. parts of, q47 ; congru- 
comedé, conjug. of, 771. Ere for congruere, 81:9. 
comitia, with gerundive construction, | cOnived, prin parts of, 1000. 

2254. conlocó, with in and abl, 1424; with 
comminiscor. prin. parts of, oSo. gerundive construction. 2250; with se 
commiseréscit, construction with, 1283. pine. 2271. 
commodum. acc. as adv., 701. 1156. conquiró, prin. parts of, 967. 


commonéfació, with double acc., 1291: | conrigó, prin. parts of, 955. 
with acc. and gen. or dé and abl., 1201. | conrumptus, 935. 
commoned, with double acc., 1291; |cÓnscius, with gen. 1263; with gen. 
with acc. and gen. or dé and abl., 1291. | and dat. or dat. alone, 1265; with gen. 
comminis, constructions with, 1202. | of gerundive construction or gerund. 





1235. 225k. 
comm&td, with abl., 1389: with cum, | conserd, prin. parts of, 022. 

1r3Su, conspergéd, prin. parts of, 958. 
comé,. prin. parts of, 053. constitud, prin. parts of, q4: : with in 
comparé, construction with. 1197. and abl. 1424; with purpose clauw. 
compectus, o5». 1950 ; with infin., 1953, 2169. 
compede, compedium, 532; stems : cónsuló, prin. parts of, 972. . 

of, i09; gender of, 322, 372. cónsultus, adj., with gen., 1263; with 
compercóÓ. ferns ef. 03: ; comperce'  ifire, 1268. 

with infin, ter nóli, 1554. contagés, decl. of, 603. 
comperio. comperior, terms of, 1012; contend, with dat., 1186 ; with purpose 

used personally in pass., 2178, clause, 1951 ; with acc. and infin., 1954: 
compescé, prin. parts of, azo: cone with infin., 2169. 

pesce with intin. for noli, 1554. conticéscd, conticiscd, prin. parts of 
compingoó, prin. parts of, 035; perf. of, | 076. 

863. contined, with quin, 1986. 
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1871; wit: scbjv., 1872; use with indic. 

continuó, correlative of si, 2067. and with subjv., compared, 1873; ex- 

contra, torm of, 707; prep. and adv.,| planatorv, causa', concessive, 1874-1880 

1410, 1428; position of, 1434; Contra: of coincident action. 1874; with verbs 

quam, 1895; quantity of final vowel! of emotion and gratulor and gratias 
u 


conting?ó, prin. parts of, 925. 





ot, 2467. | agÓ, 1875; quippe cum. ut pote 
contremiscó, prin. parts of, 976. |j cum, 1879; Cum... tamen, i55o: 
contundó, perf. of, 861, 931; perf. cum...tum, 1831, 1881; cum 

partic. of, 931. | primum, cum extempló, 1925- 
coquó, prin. parts of, 953. 1934; introducing conditional prot., 
CÓram, adv., 702; prep., 1417; with in-| 2110. 

strumental abl., 1300. cum, prep., 1417; making verb plur., 
corbis, gender of, 579. 1069; with instrumental abl, 1300; 
cornü, gender of, 586; decl. of, 589. with abl. of accompaniment, 1356; with 
cortex, gender of, 381. lünctus and coniünctus, (3557; with 
CÓs, deci. of, 430, 477; gender of, 477, | abl. of manner, 1338, 1359; with verbs 

576. of exchanging, 1389; with a relative. 
cdsol, form for cónsul, 63. 1435; intimating prot. of conditiona! 
cottidianus, accompanying hic, 2350. period, 2119; with gerundive construc. 
céturnix, with 3 shortened, 134. tion or gerund, 2267; idem cum, 2573; 
coxendix (coxendix), gender and decl.' cum eó followed by quod, 1847. 

ol, 47 5. ! cunctor, with quin, 1950; with infin. 
crassus, with acc. appended, 1130. | 2169. 


crébréscd., prin. parts of, 976. | cünctus, used partitively, 1244; witb 


cr&dó, conjug. of, 757; with dat. of per- | — loc. abl., 1346 





»on and gen. of thing, 1292. cupidus, with gen. of gerund or gerun 
créduam, &c., 756. | dive construction. 2258. 
crepó, prin. parts of, 993; form of com- ' Cupid, forms of, 791, 969; pres. stem ot. 
pounds of, 993. |. 836; use of dat. of pres. partic. of, 1218. 
créscd, prin. parts of, 965; crétus ! with infin., 2169; with acc. and infin, 
with abl , 1312. 2189, 2199; with perf. pass. infin., 
crimen, abl. of, with judicial verbs, 1280. 2229. 
crüdéscó, prin. parts of, 976. cir, in questions, 1526; with verbs of 


crux. gender and decl. of, 473; malam accusing, 1852. 
crucem and in malam crucem, ciird, with dat. or acc., 1184; cra ut, 
113, cürátó ut, with subjv., 1579; cürA nE, 
cutd, forms of, 993; compounds of, 993. cürátó né, with subjv., 1585; with 
cucumis, dccl. on 491, 499, 515, 548, subjv. coordinated, 1712; with purpose 


554 ; gender of, 579. | clause, 1951; nÓn cüró with infin., 
cGidd, prin. parts of. 942. 2169; with pert. infin., 2225; with 
cum, conj, quom, 157; in expressions — gerundiveconstruction, 2250; with perf. 

of time after which, 13507; with infin., partic., 2297 ; in causative use, 2304. 

1550, 1808, 1869, 2317; with perf. indic. Curré, perf. of compounds of, 860; prin. 

of anterior time, 1613: with fut, perf. parts of, 932. 


1626; pres. of vivid narration com- : Cyprus, use of acc. of, 1158. 
bined with, 1752; general statement 
of uses. 1859 ; temporal, 186c-i1873; of d, changed to 1, 147; from t, 149, 25 


indef. time, with indic., 18^. ; ot indef. | 166; initial, disappearance of, 169, 3; 
time, with subjv.. 1560; of definite time, | medial, treatment of, 166, 170, 8 and 
1851-1867; cum intéreà, interim, | 12: 650; final, disappearance of, 149, 





etiam tum, nóndvm, hauddum,! 42%: assimilation of, 166 ; assimilation 
quidem. tamen, nihilóminus,, of ad- in comp., 160; dt, the com. 


18568; introducing main idea, 41809; bination, its treatment, 159; in abl. 
attributively with words denoting time Unis, 426, 443. 405, 507, 503, 648; in 
or with est, &c.. 157. ; audió cum, | acc. sing. 64S; for t in inscriptions, 
1570; memini cum, ice: in ex- Fla: monossilables ending in, with 
pressions equivalent to subst. ot time, vowel short, 2432. 
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dümma, gender of, 433. 
danunt, 756, 833. 
dapis, decl. of, 480. 





d£&nsO, dénsed, 820. 
d&peciscor, 980. 


depsó. prin. parts of, 972. 


dé, prep., 1417; with abl. proper, 1297; | dérupier, 975. 


comj.arison of, 357; compounds of, with 


dat., 1194, 1195; compounds of, other 


constructions with, 1196; expressions 
with, used with adjs., 1268; with 
memini and recordor, 1289; with 
venit in mentem, 129o; expressing 
source, 1312; with abl. of material, 
1314; expressing cause, &c., 1317; 
susque déque, 1405; position of, 
1435; dé eO introductory to sentence 
with quod, 1847; introducing acc. and 
infin., 2176; with gerundive construction 
or gerund, 2267; expression with, in- 
stead of partitive gen., 1246. 

dea, decl. of, 442. 

débed, usual and open forms of, 1004 ; 
with dat., 1193; implying non-occurrent 
action, 1496; in subjv., 1498; with 
infin., 216g; in past tense with pres. 
mtin., translation of, 2222; with perf. 
infin., 2223. 

décernó, with subj. coordinated, 1708 ; 
with purpose clause, 1950; with acc. 
and infin, 1954, 2193; with infin., 
195 3. 2169. 

décerpd, prin. parts of, 953. 

decet, with dat. or acc., 1184; with abl., 
1392; implying non-occurrent action, 
1496; with subjv. coordinated, 1709; 
with subj. infin., 2209; with perf. pass. 
and act. infin., 2230. 

decimus, form of, 2412; formation of, 

decdrus, with abl., 1302. 

décumbé, prin. parts of, 974. 

decumus, 2412. 

d&fetiscor, prin. parts of, 984. 

défit, &c.. 790. 

défricd, prin. parts of, 993. 


dégener, ecl. of, 537, 559, 636. 

dég6, pr.n. parts of, 937. 

denibuisti, 1o». 

deinde,  Jli-vlabic, 93: primum 
iprimó)...deinde... tum, 1687. 

déled, defective, goo: prin. parts of, 1001. 

d&mó, prin. parts of. 9:3. 

demum, tum, correlative of si, 2018. 

d&nàrius, ven. plur. of, 42. 

dénique, tum, currclative of si, 2018. 

dénotó, with yerundive construction, 


3240. 
déns, decl. of, 533. 543; gender of, 580. 





déscend5, prin. parts of, 
*dEses, defective, 624. ' 959. 
désiderd, with acc. and infin., 2195, 
d&sinóo, forms ot, 895, ; use of act. 
and pass. of, 1483; wnth infin., 2169; 
with O shortened, 2443. 
déspondeó, prin. parts of, 995. 
désum, with dat., 1212; 
qui, 1822. 
d&tend6ó, forms of, 924. 
déterior, formation of, 348; comparisoa 


of, 357. 

d&tei:eo, with n8, 1960, 1977; with 
quominus, 1960, 1977; with quin 
I 


d&terrimus, comparison of, 357. 

détined, prin. parts of, 1004. 

d&tonded, forms of, 995. 

getrahd, with dat » 1209. 
eünx, . of, 531; meaning of, 2427. 

deus (divos, dius), declension of, 436 
462, 244y. 

dévortor, forms of, 801. 

dExtüns, decl. of, 533; gender of, 580; 
meaning of, 2427. 

dexter, formation of, 347; decl. of, 616. 

dexterior, formation of, 348. 

dextimus, formation of, 351- 

Diana, quantity of i in, 127, 8. 

dicó, imper. of, 113, 846; imper. of com- 
pounds of, 88; form dixti, 886; form 
dixe, 836; prin. parts of, 963; use d 
dizerim, ico, 1555; afcam alter 
vel, 1670; used personally in pass. 
2178; dicitur, impersonally, 2181; 
dici, subj. of, omitted with verbs of 

dite, and dat. sin gender 
168, gen. an t. «s 8 H 
of, 397; decl. of, 6or Gon repented ia 

rel. sentence, 1796. 

differd, with dat., 1186; with quin, 


1956. 

diffcilis, comparison of, 345, 359; dif- 
ficile est, implying non-occurrest 
action, 1496: with acc. of gerundive 
construction or gerund, 2274; with 
supine in -Q, 2274. 

diffidd, forms of, Sor, 1488. 

diffindd, perf of, 861. 


, dignus. with abl., 1269, 1392 ; with gem. 


1269; with acc., 11244, t392; with 
1513; with infin., 1 19; with ut, i 
with supine in -Q, 2276. 
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prin. parts of, 953. | doled, defective, 905; prin. parts of, 
. 1006; with acc., 1139; with quod, 
Y 965. uia, quom, 1851; with acc. and in- 
n., 21 a 
le -doléscé, prin. parts of, 976. 
?, 392, 1409. domé, prin. parts of, 993. 


pres stem of, 834; | domus, gender of, 447, $58; decl. of, 594; 

of, 860; prin. parts; domi, 594. 708; use of, 1337; domó, 

as adv., 703: use of, 1311; with in, 

37. 1337 5 domul, loc., T 1337; do- 

t, $39 mum, use of, 1162-11 1129, 699; 
1186; discrepávit,| domós, 1165. 

dónec, form of, 1991 ; meaning aff the 


rts of, 974. time while, 2002 ; meaning until, 1993, 
15, forms of, 950. 2007-2009. . 
561. dóneque, dSneque cum, 2007. 
dónicum, 1991, 2007, 
s of, 1004. dónique, form of, use of, 1991, 3007, 
1186. 2009. 
4» 940. d5nd, with double acc., 1172 ; other cos- 
| of, 997. deructions with, 1199. of, 968 
on of, 345; agreeing | -dormiscó, prin. parts of, 968. 
1240. ° dds, decl. of, 430, 477: dat. sing. in -ei, 


924. 502 : sender of, 576. 
nount of difference, | dubitd, with an, 1782; with quin, 1986, 
36. 1087; nón dubito quin as expan- 


54. sion of apod., 2114; with infin, 198,, 
ty of i in, 127, 2 2169; with acc. and infin., 1987 ; wi 
, 127, 2. indirect question, 1987. 


525 3 defective. 6247 dücó, imper. of, 1 A 3. 846; imper. of com- 
th abl., 1268, 1387. pounds of, 173, 846; prin. parts of, 953; 
; 958. with prd and abl., 1168; with dat., 223; 
leus. with gen. of value, 1271. 

ot verb, 744: conjug. düelli, loc., 1338. 

m, C., 759, O40, dum enclitic, : with im > I 

; 3 old forms of, 756, - 15733 with pres. indic. of ut. action, 
concréduó, cré- 1593; meanings of, 1991-1993; dum 
compounds of, 757; — ,'.. dum, ome while... another, 
perf. of compounds —— 1992; use of, when meaning in the time 
tic. of, 918, 241 : — while, 1993-1998: with pres. indic. 
22; with vénum, ^ 1995; with fut., 1996; with impf. and 
case with, 1214:  plup. indic. and impf. subjv., 1997; 
ated, 1712; dO bi-  denoting cause, 1998; meaning all 
purpose, 2164: with | the time while, 1993, 1 1999-2001 ; 
with acc. of gerun- | of proviso, with or without modo. 
2250; with supine,| quidem, 1993, 1994, 2003 2110: 


rtic., 2297; form dÓ | meaning wswatil, 1993. 1 2004. 
short vowel, 2487:! 2005; indic. with dum, wil, whete 
lided before short|  subjv. with dum, wnfi/, is expected, 


0; prin. parts of, | Abo? gender of, 498. 
d abl, 1170; with; duo, dual, 415; decl. of, 442, 464, 639, 
constructions with | 640: with ex or dé, 1246; with short 
acc. andinfin., 2175, | final vowel, 2442. 
Hy in pass., 2178. duplex. decl. of. 531. 
33: gender of, 580; ' düréscÓ, prin. parts of, 976. 
' Düria, gender of, 406. 
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e, the vowel, pronunciation of, 33, 38-41, 
43. 443 final, quantity of, 2437, 2440, 
2441. 

e, disappearance of, 111: weakening of, 
in unaccented. syllables, 10:—1035; in 
perf. partic, gto; «development of, 
tat, 4, 

e, how denoted in insciiptiens, 20, 1 and 
3; from à, 96 ; from ae, 10,4 ; from ai, 
gi; weakened to I, 125. 

é (ex), quantity of, 2430; see ex. 

eapse, &c., 630. 

ebur, gender and decl. of, 489. 

écastor, with acc., 1149. 


ecce, combined with iste, ille, 667; - 
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ei, diphthong, pronunciation of, sc; 
origin and change of, 98, 764, 75a: 
in inscriptions to denote 1, 29. 

ei. interjection, with dat., 120^. 

€ia, with voc. nom. and voc., 1125. 

eició. prin. parts of, 640. 

&lició, prin. parts of, y75. 

&luviés, decl. of, 607. 

em, combined with ille, 667; with acc. 
1149; with dat., 1206. 

&mineó., prin. parts of, 1006. 

emó, defective, 9oo ; prin. parts of, 937 
conipounds of, 523, 937, 953. 

€morior, forms of, 791. 


&mung?, prin. parts of, 954. 


combined with is, 673: with nom., | én, with nom. of exclamation, 1117 ; with 


1117; with 1149; 
1206. 

ecfodid, forms of, 791. 

ecquis, ecqui, decl. of, 692; in ques- 
tions, t 509. 

ecquand6, in questions, 15c«. 

ecquó, in questions, 1509. 

edepol, with acc., 1149. 

editus, with abl., 1312. 

edo. conjuy. uf. 769, 770; pass. forms of, 
770: compounds of, 771; form €sus, 
137; form of &st, 828; forms edim, 
&c., 841; form of €ssem, &c., 850; 
form of Esse, Su5; prin. parts of, 
u22. 

effició, prin. parts of, ogo; with pur- 
pose clause, 1651; with result clause, 
Ts. 

effigies, decl. of, 607. 

effit. &c., 70^. 

effulged, forms of, 1000. 

egeo, prin. parts of, 1506; compound 
of, 10005. with gen., 1203, 1305; with 
abl., 1305, 1321. 

ego, decl. of, ^44-76z1: length of 0 in, 
O45. 2442: ml, 132; mihi, oo, 244^: 
when used, 1.295; dat. of. with acc. of 
exclamation, ri275; with srljv. ques- 
tions, 1560; me, subj. of intin,, omitted, 

nos, subi. of intn., omitted, 

nostri w th cernndive, 22605; 
represented bv sé in ind. disc, 2325: 
cof nostrüm nostri, 2332: inter 
NOS expressing reciprocal relation, 2344 
ipse with, 2376. 

egomet, ut. 

ehem, with voc. nom, and vec., 1123. 

eheu, quantity cf e in, 127, N; with 
vac. nom. an] v «., 1125; with acc., 
114". 

eho, with voc. nom, aud voc., 1123. 


acc., with dat., 


2183: 


. 
21531; 


, Epidamnus, loc. and abl. 


acc., 1149; Én umquam in questions, 
1509. 
endo, 1402, 1422; with short final vowel, 


2442. 

&necó, forms of, 993. 

enim, introducing parenthesis, 1642: po- 
sition of, 1683 ; meaning indeed, verily, 
&c., 1658; use of, 1658, 2154, 2155. 

enimv&ró, in answers, 1512. 

Ensis, decl. of, 522; gender of, 579. 

ed, vcrb, conjug. of, 759, 762; pass. forms 
of, 7633; compoun » 763-767. 995; 
old and inscriptional forms of, 764, 7^5; 
forms with v, 767, $23; forms 18, &c., 
eis, &c., 764; form of it, 828; form of 
eam, &c., £42; gerundive of, 899; tx 
supine, yoo; pres. partic. of, 9o2; perf. 
partic. of, 918, 2436 ; prin. parts of, a22. 

With exsequias, Infitlis. malam 

crucem. malam rem, vnum, 
1155; 2 with imper., 1572; Ll, asyndetoo 
with, 1641; Í nunc, 1641 ; with infi. 
of purpose, 2164; with supine, 2271; 
irl with supine, 3273; with o shert- 
ened, 2443; quantity in it, 2450. 

ed, adv.. 710 ; with gen., 1254. 

Ephesus. loc. and abl. of, Une 
at 

Epidaurus, loc. and abl. of, 1 vA 

ergá, prep.. 1410; used after benevolus, 
1201; expression with, instead of ob- 
jective gen., 1261. 

ergó, zen. of definition with, 12¢7: re 
scmbling prep. 1406; denoting infer- 
ence, 1088, 2158; ergd igitur, 1680: 
itaque erg, 1689; with gen. of ge 
rundive construction or gerund, 2255; 
with shortened O, 2442. 

érigÓ. prin. parts of, 953. 

éripiO. prin. parts of, 975. 

escit, escunt, 748. 
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Esurid, defective, 905. 

et, connecting substs. with sing. or plur. 
verb, 1064-1066; et... et connecting 
substs, with sing. or plur. verb, 1064- 
19%; introducing 
m.aninz alsy, and also, 1648; meaning 
fut, 1635 ; use of, as copulative conj., 
16044-71647, 1655, 1656. 2134-2140: after 
alius, aequó, &c., 1653; et nón, &c., 
1539; €t... que, 16005; -que... 
ct, 1664: meque...et, et... 
nique, 1663; atque . . . et, 1664; 
simul et, 1923-1934. 

etenim, use of, 1685, 2154, 2155. 

etiam, form of, 153, 4; with compar., 
1459; in answers, 1512; after vel, 
1670; with sed, vérum, 1650; cum 
etiam tum, 1565. 

etiamsi, 2116. 

etsi, with abl. abs., 1374; concessive, 
2116 ; coordinating, 2153. 

eu, diphthong, pronunciation cf, 49; 
change of and preservation of, 101. 

eugé, with acc., 1149. 

e vila sca. prin. parts of, 976. 

cx, prep. 1417; form of, 710; com- 
pounds of, with acc., 1137 ; compounds 
of, with dat., 1194, 1195; compounds 
of, other c«nstructions with, 1196; ex- 
pression with, instead of partitive gen., 
124,6; with abl. proper, 1207; with abl. 
of separation, &c., 1304 ; with town and 
island names, 1308; expressing source, 
1312; with abl. of material, 1314; de- 
noting cause, &c., 1317; expressing 
manner, 13601; ex eóÓ introductory to 
sentence with quod, 1847; with gerun- 
dive construction or gerund, 2267. 

examussim, form of, 549, 695, 699. 

excitus, excitus, 9i9. 

excubaverant, 995. 

exedó, conjug. of ert. 

exerceó, prin. parts of, 1006. 

exhérés, decl. of, 475; with gen., 1263. 

exicáveris, 993. 

exolésco, prin. parts of, 968. 

exos, 245;. 

exósus, 514: with act. meaning, 907. 

exósus sum, 813. 

expergiscor, prin. parts of, 98o. 

experior. prin. parts of, 1020. 

explicó, prin. arts of, 003. 

explódó (explauds), «38. 

expungo?O, prin. parts of, 054. 

exsequiás. with ed, 1165. 

exsilió, forms of. rota. 

exsolvó, construction with, 1303, 1304. 


parenthesis, 1642 ;: 





exspectátióne, with compar., 1330. 

exsultás, pres. partic., 902. 

extempló, cum extempló, 1923-1934. 

extendd, forms of, 924. 

, extera, defective, 356. 

; exteri, usc of, 347. 

exterior, formaticn of, 348; comparison 
of, 356. 

extimus, format:on of, 3513 comparison 
of, 356. 

extra, form of, 707; prep., 1410; extra 
quam, 1894. 

extrémus, formation of, 152; compari- 
son of, 3:6; with partitive meaning, 
1249; extrémus est with result 
clause, 1965. 

exud, prin. parts of, 947; constructions 
with, 1199. 


| exsorbeóO, forms of, 1006. 


a 


f, changed to h, 150; nf, quantity of 
vowel preceding, 122, a; fl, fr, 178. 
facéssd, forms of, 970. 
faciés, decl. of, 606, 607. 
facile, comparison of, 361. 
facilis, comparison of, 345, 359; with 
gerundive construction or gerund, 2274; 
with supine in -Q, 2274; facile est 
implying non-occurrent action, 1496. 
fació, parts supplied by fi3, 788, 1471; 
pass. of, 788; pres. stem of, 836; in 
composition, 294, 790. 940; imper. of, 
96, 846; perf. of, 863; forms faxim, 
&c. 887, 888; form faxitur, 855; 
prin. parts of, 940; with gen. of value, 
1271; with abl. 1315; fac. facitd, 
fac ut. facitó ut with subjv., 1570, 
1712; fac n& with subjv., 1:55 ; with 
purpose clause, 1951; with result clause, 
1965, 1967 ; with acc. «nd infin., 2196; 
with perf. tic, 2207; with pres. 
partic. us predicatively, 2298; in 
Causative use, 2304. 
falló, prin. parts of, 932. 
falsus, comparison of, 358. 
fam€s, decl. of, 524, 603. 
famul, 111, 4, 455. 
far, form of, 171; decl. of, 430, 489; gen- 
det of, 583. 
! farció, prin. parts of, 1014; compounds 
, . of, 1014. 
| fári, Sos. 
fas, defective, 430: gender of, 578; fais 
est implying non-occurrent action, 
14065; with supine in -ü, 2274. 
fascis, cender of. :70. 
| fastidiósus, with gen., 1263. 
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. fló, prin. parts of, 991. 
we SRV. sce e Ef, Sos, flocci, as gen. of value, 1272. 
eee es CAES UL, OQ. ‘dred, prin. parts of, 1006. 
"uim 26e. 0g. CU. S82) 555. ' lór&scóÓ, prin. parts of, 976. 
-- cd wei of 439. 432; quan- fluó. prin. parts of, 958. 
fodid, forms of, 791 ; pres. stem of, 836; 


Matus, cuh "aces OL, 0010; compounds | -fligd, forms of, 953. 


ms. l er en. of, 489. | rin. parts of, 946. 
, i. | follis, gender of, 579. 
Qe 0a.F rss PLE forás, use of, 1162. 


j| 
rr or : forceps, decl. of, 480; gender of, 
Ms. 207 85L 7815 ferm tuli, forfex, gender of, 5S1. in 
D. ..5 tetuli, 7531. Soo: form fornix, gender of, 581. 
se 0. 0. sa5 Ond farms, rettuli, forsan, with subjv., 1564. 
..mlb ob i. aleve, 735. S07, 900; forsitan, form of, 712; with subjv., 1554. 
ceag. sos. tomm ec feram, &c.. fortasse, with subjv., 1554; in 
. TOG NX... S44: prin. parts'.— concessive period, 2150; with subj. 
. teu Dt, Cet sry, O33: used — infin., 2209. 
"ouo. ght, ‘482: molesté ferd foveó, prin. parts of, 996. 
.-w quia. quom, rst. frang6, perf. of, 8635 prin. parts of, 938; 
SX. oo cpa SU o. 80; With gen., — compounds of, 935. 
, fÉremó, prin. parts of, 972. 
veyed. Cu SO, 24, Soo: prin. parts of, fr&tus, with abl., 1349. 


fricó. prin. parts of, 993; compounds di, 


"S oe, SO gps Of, 279. f DE 5 t 

€ ou 3 0. s. NM rigéscd, prin. parts of, 9 

Suam, s eee IIS Wirth, 1221. frügi, comparison of, 153. "indeclinabk, 

OIM 2o 4e MDgeh reo; defec-— 431; as adj., 431; with bonae, 1220. 
Ses. se d. t fruor, prin. parts of, 978 ; with abl., 13791 

Se 8 a. N Cu ow tà able 0349. with acc., 1380; use of gerundive of, 2244 

Qoo Bo ES früstra, friistrd, 701, 707, 2467. 


ain. s Q0. sin familias, 437. fugid, pres. stem of, 83€ ; defective, ges; 
Teas cee ces s gets Wee. sing. of, — prin. parts of. 940; fuge with infa. 
04800 fH gets das. and abl. | nOlE 1584, 2170. 
. 739... 07 familias, 4:7. | fulged, forms of, 1000. 


e» Moe s Mtr tyzas prin. parts of, : funds. prin. parts of, 944. 

20e ade de sagt fungor. prin. parts of, 979; with all. 
ee 9e d ue 1370; With acc., 1380; use of gerundive 
e3, ig i. d reaning in sing. and of, 2244. 


0009 i iis gender of, | fünis. gender of, 579. 
Hae c eee o TEAM dace 1419: ^ furfur, gender of, 585. 
- sat uen t,t. postion of, — füstis. decl. of. 521, 555; gender of, 579. 
oS t. QS alb s 
Ay. cS rsantitv of Tin, | g, introduction of, 20; form of, 30; fo* 
o. 8 of facid, 738, | lowed bv v, 27 : sound of, 20, 57; from 
eso 5n flerl, psa, C. 164, 6; initial before n, disappesr 


ev, NS. c APO of din ance of, i^o, 2: medial, di 

TEM S vow D. qug. of. 176, 1: assimilation of, 166, 9; ga, 
IR ^t wth quó- cuantity of vowel preceding, 123, ¢. 
Gia, abbreviated, 20. 


Uo. ctv. with ab Gaius, abbreviated, 20; quantity of a 
So. US WIth pass. in, 127, 83 decl. of, 127, 7; 458. 
TEE gannió, defective, 810. 

NU" gaudeó, forms of, Sor, 1488; with 
eco va. prim. partsof. — quod, quia, quom, 185; with si, 
779; with acc. and infin. 3188 ; with 

oe etos ^. MINIS pert. unn. 2231. 

NA. 
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gem, prin. parts of, 972; with acc., 
1 


139. 

generatus, with abl., 1312. 
genius, voc. sing. of, 59. 

genü, gender of, 586; decl. of, 592. 
gerd, form of, 154; prin. parts of, 


95 3; . . 
gignó, forms of, 975; genitus with abl., 


1312. 
glis, decl. of, 538, 544; stems of, 569; 
ender of, 579. 

gliscó, defective, 808. 

glómus, 62, 491. 

glórior, with abl., 1349. 
lü bó, defective, S05. 

Énaeus, abbreviated, 20; diphthong 
before vowel in, 125. 

gracilis, comparison of, 345. 

gradior, conjug. of, 799; compounds of, 
791, 799, 986 ; pres. stem of, 836; prin. 
parts of, 

grátia, sing. and plur. of, meaning, 418; 
grütil, gen. of definition with, 1257; 
gratil, expressing cause, &c., 1317; 
gratia, resembling prep.,1406; gratias 
ago with quod and cum, 1852, 1875; 
ea gritià ... quod, 1854; gratia 
with gen. of gerundive construction or 
gerund, 2258. 

gratulor, with quod, 1852; with cum, 
1852, 1875. 

grave est, implying non-occurrent action, 
1496. 

x, decl. of, 472; gender of, 581. 

gris, gender and decl. of, 494. 


h, from guttural aspirate, 152; not a 
cons, 177; medial, disappearance of, 
151; elision before, 2482, 2493. 

habeó, prin. parts of, 1004; compounds 
of, 1004; wit pro and abl., 1168; with 
dat., 1222; with gen. of value, 1271; 
hab€td, 1576; with perf. partic., 1606, 
2297; with gerundive, 2245, 2250. 

Ha ria, ender of, 433. 
aered, ective, ; prin. ts of 
1000; with dat., 1136. P p ' 

hau, use of, 1450. 

haud, see haut. 

hauddum, following cum, 1868. 

haurió, fut. partic. of, 905; forms of, 
1014. 

hausció, formation of, 396, 1450. 


haut, haud, with adjs., advs., verbs. | 


havé, avé, 805. 

hebed, defective, 809. 

hebes, decl. of, 533, $35- 

héia, with voc. nom. vOC., 1123; with 
short final vowel, 2438. 

hem, with voc. nom. and voc., 1123. 

hercle, in answers, 1513. 

heri, here, 1341. 

heu, with nom. of exclamation, 1117; 
with acc., 1149; with gen., 1295. 

heus, with voc. nom. and voc., 1123. 

hic, decl. of, 658-665; nom. plur., hisce, 
461, 664, 665; dat. and abl. plur., hibus, 
664, 665; formation of, 659, 662; with 
short vowel, 664, 2466; inscriptional 
forms of, M ; full form with -ce, 663; 

hoice, 658; icine, 663; with correla- 
tives, 695; huius, quantity, 153, 2. 

Adj. equivalent to gen., 1098 ; rules 

for agreement of, 1094-1098 ; neut. acc. 
used adverbially, 1156; neut. with par- 
titive gen., 1248; huius as gen. of 
value, 1272; with rel., 1797 ; correlative 
of qui, 1831; used instead of repeated 
rel., 18335 correlative of ut, ut nón, 
1970; hdc. que. 1973; as conncc- 
tive, 2129, 2130; hoc ipsum, tótum 
hoc, as attribute of infin., 2215; point- 
ing out what is near in place, time, or 
thought, 2347; referring to the speaker, 
2348; haec meaning the realm, our 
country, &c., 2349; expressing some- 
thing familiar, with shade of contempt, 
2350; referring to words of a sentence, 
2351; hic and ille contrasted, 2352- 
2355; in concessions, 2361 ; idem used 
with, 2372. 

hic, adv., 708, 1340; defined by loc., 1340; 
quantity of vowel in, 2466. 

hiemps (hiems), form of, 167, 495; 
decl. of, 430. 

hinc, adv., 710; as coordinating word, 


1691. 

hiscd, defective, 808, 

Hispalis, decl. of, 518, 549, 554 ; in abl. 
wit ui 1335. 

homó, hominés sunt qui, 1822: 
hominem as indef., 2212; expressing 
feeling, as admiration or contempt, 2365 ; 
with short final vowel, 2442, form, 144. 

honGrificus, comparison of, 353. 

horred, prin. parts of, 1006; with ace., 
1139. 

horr&scó. prin. parts of, 976. 

hosticapás, nom., 436. 


1449; haud scid an, &c., 1449, 1554. hostis, decl. of, 517, $62. 


1782. 


hüc, with gen., 1264. 
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fateor, prin. parts of, 1010; compounds , -fligd, forn: 
of, 1010. 5, prin. par 


fatiscd, defective, 808. flocci. as ¢: - 
faved, prin. parts of, 996. fSred, pr... 
t ebris, decl. of, $19, 550, $555. flórescó. :- 


1 .l, gender and decl. of, 430, 482; quan- | flud, prin. . 
tity, 2433. | fodid, for» 


f 3 mur, gender and decl. of, 489. rin, par: 

er€, quantity, 2440. | follis, gc. 
ferid, defective, 510. fords, u~ ec. 
form, quantity, 2440. | forceps 


ford, conjug. of, 772, 750 781; fcrm tuli, forfex,. 


$60, 2435 ; torm tetuli, 781, 860; form fornix, . MES 
toli, 781; compound forms, rettuli, | forsan. - rn 
rétuli, 781, 861; defective, 780, 807, 900; | forsita': eor stie pen 
form of fert, 828 ; form of feram, &c.. fortass: mate 
842; form of fer, &c., 844: prin. parts conc -- 000i 2:4 repeated 
of. 922; ferunt, they say, 1033; infin. Tree I ut. ut nàn. 
reflexively, 1481, 1482; molest& fero foveo repTese: tng tit and 
with quod, quia, quom, 1851. , frang: Drscuryn, 232: : hic and 
fertilis, comparison of, 359; with gen., — com- s "382-2355 3 peintingte 
1263. frem: "Malt I peace, tme, oF 
ferved, fervd, 821, 866; prin. parts of, , frétu- o prsnting out a celebrity, 
998. fric^ ecaAUEA change of subj., 235; 
fervéscd, prin. parts of, 976. an CeitM 2301; in. , 
ficus, gender of, 408. (fric: ° - thing with emphasis, 2363; 
fidélis, constructions with, 1201. ifriie 7r etophasize the of tue . 


fid&s, gen. and dat. sing. of, 160; defec- | 


tive, 600; decl. of, 602. 
fido, forms of, 8-1; with abl., 1349. 
fig, prin. parts of 


1 958. 
filia, decl. of, 442; with familias, 437. : 


filius, gen. sing. of, 456; voc. sing. of, 
459; nom. plur. fili, 461; dat. and abl. 
sing. filis, 464; with famili&s, 437. 

findd, perf. of. 561, 2435; prin. parts of, 

t 034 ; with o shortened. 2443. 

ingÓ, prin. parts of, 954. 

finis, difference of meaning in sing. an:! 
plur.. 418; decl. of. 556; gender «t. 
379; fini as prep. with abl , 1406, 1416: 
as subst. with gen., 1419; position ut. 
1410; fine with gen., 1419. 

f16, conjug. of, 785, 758; quantity of i n 


2-433 1n. poetry, to anticipate the 
fri SUL, 23054; idem with, 
. 72. first syllable of, 
fr: ‘Hic, adv., 708; use of, 1340; qua 
t 4 Second i, 2466. 
"Se, decl. of, 669. 670; rare forms 
: quantity of second i, 23466; 
- able of, shortened, 
‘mT. ber, form of, 111, à; ef, 5%, 
342, 330. 
Imbros, in abl. with a 
:mbub, prin. parts o n» 1390 
,mmàüne quantum, 3790, 
:mmemor, decl. of, $59- 
immined, defective, 
-mmó, in answers, 1514 ; with shestesed 
O, 2442; füurst of, shortened, 


127; supplying parts of facib, 5:£ | 74°. 
471; form £18, 759; form fieri, impér, decl. of, 
Sos; fiere, 789, 895; quantity oi 1 :* impedi, with 1960, 19775 wh 
fieri, &c., 780: in composition, <2 QuOÓminus, r96o, 1977; ace, and 
rar; defective, Sor; fit with qc | ifn. 2203. 
minus, 1977. imperÜ, use of, 220a. 

fi3gitó, with doubie acc., 1169; wi: «= impertia, Pris. parte of, ashe oo 
and abl., 1170 ; constructions w.' imping6, prin. parts of, 3 put. of, 
of, 1171; with ut. 1950. . 

flaved, defective. Soo. impius, constructions with, z2ez. 

flectd, pres. stem of, 835; prin. p tur. imple, with gen., rd with abl, 1305. 
uh^. x « implicÓ, pria. parts of, 999. 

fled. prin. parts of. 1001 ; with -: ‘impos, quantity of 0 in, 2453. 
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i nds. 


morc. parts of, aq. 
eprüiso afos47; Constructions 


yo reise SI. 
00,233 dec. of, 533. 
i DU t Nn $35» 
CN coc. 347* . 
' HOT, Dormnation of, 148; comparison 
"s pne. with short final vow |]. 2445. 
“EUS, Comparison of, 3502 With parti- 
neannz, 249. 
;hinitum est, implying nen-occurrent 
otn. E4606. 
ntt, 7-7. P 
infitias, defective, 41»; with e, r1^:. 
infra, form oof. 093: net conmpnunde l. 
Epi prep andava, 147 0» 1412; infra 
quam, 1*4. 
infricd, prin. parts of, (5. 
inger, imper. ot ingerd. 546. 
ingruó, jun. patts oti 47. 
iniquus, c nstrictions with, 1201. 
inlic:ó, |i... parts ot, ase. 
inlidoó, prin. parts of, ass. 
Pst. dnmittó, construction with, eras, 
inops, -lecl. of, 355. 530. 3 5 with gen. 
etg pr 
sch inpercó (ime), torms of, utr. 
rind, inquam, eo njaz. ef. z2io-75t0: with di- 
| Ici nu tj ons zr defective, 7274 
ZU 008 gi far ot inquit, 328; prin. parts 
ot, u22; in| pers. sing. with indef. 
subi. 17511. 
inquiés, deirctive, 415. 477. 
inscius, with wen. 323. 
insilió, prin. parts of, air. 
comparison insinuóo, constr tion with, r108. 
anspergó, «cct with. 1199. 


te "instar, «fete, gt. 
aye Insuper quam, tus. 
ET i intellegó, ja n. parts of, 08% 
I. inter, fm at, 71: prep... T4157 com- 
Sá oibe cn pounds of; with ait. GPSS gne great 
eLoroeoricrs compan ts ef, other couster Go nswe 
to Pu, hod, (Psi Npressen wet on 
Doo: with com, step oof pettse fem rne peetue 
I! 3 of ggg: with anto aus ot uos sp with 
wd, quia, quom ager Pee cumstrr ee mos grades 
Sup. TSS, inter nos, inter vós, inter sé, ev- 
2p btati owt pre nu Peon perat ct. 2341. 
sHuloicio:io at $c. dntercédó wreh né.r.-.. 


Doo WÜSSp n rU. interclüdó, cases with re bt ot bt gs 
wih quéminus, 2 — : vt: ne, scc. 
interdicG, «se. cogi o5 o Un pur. 
wu dg poo Cees cdo. . ws n6, Tos. 
. interduo, 7... 


Sot 


'ntcered, 


\ 


“beled, 
Tee yen, 


mele, 


Yee sa, 
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e c€»arolree sen, 1253; Cum 


SUC. " 


"rt ALES OTL S7. 


wis Ov AD and abl, 1318. 


alba’, 


eC eIl Zur interim, 1568. 


"aa tel, 


lici:ego. 
rece Sk, vn quin. 1956. 
ease, cum paris uf, gfis. 
foitugD. 2I a ee ace. 1169; with 


“a 
& ll. 
ats 


wa 


"Tea V da 


pe eta De 


A Or a Oe . 


Mt 


ost yu |a e 


Itl 


> oN 


d*9-1'es Uis With, 1270-1279. 


actos cf. 3485 Comparison 


uc IUS Ub, O37. 


.o.172. constructions with 


“we Pr 


1 ox) UE abl. of, 1399. 
QoS f, 351) comparison 
a vlse Beaning, 1249. 
"E whe uo S. 


Lens ef time, 139060; prep. 


Slt... quam, 192g. 


'" Ay 
^. v TN 
v. 


^". 


^. 


Diewivelv, 1482. 
~7senuly in pass., 2178. 


wee A800, con. parte of, oos. 


."o-"* 
= ‘e 


eS, 
BETTE 


* 


invicem inter 


Do uvc.ejm sé invicem, expressing 


DA HM Togs. 


n of, 338 


voa S POR, S; use of dat. 


Lj 


mtr ard vee, 1123. 


SS. ce sce ive ipsissumus, 358; 
. Wes s. 07 au SOS gen. of, 


a 
0095. 


aves, 


hot Uo€uA ^ Peor... 12331 
1. 0i o3 ipsum, hoc 
$070.20 T TINTING, 2213; 
Qcttae 23755 with personals 
ese) standing for s& or 
erg tan Adit, 
Cat tage proper, 
et ipse, meaning us 
SOITIMD. cneaniny fine, 
uo r0 f. Fest. free 

DN TM AI ND "onmes. 


NLOGDOVON OA. 2384. 


' quw quia, quom. 1851. 


lecl . of, 6s56- 


't DoSlUeiD$ of, 72 
Um ems ong 

(S.P tr. le af 
S'VIN.. a7. u 0:3 
cia ToS: dd 

^ sc'UN mod? (olowed 


.COStacieristic or 





result, 1818; rules for agreement of 
1204-1293; acc. used adverbially, 112. 
1144, 114^, 1156. 1840; neut. with par- 
titive gen., 1248; abl. of, with loci, 
1252; with rel. 1797; correlatve 1 
qui. 1331; used instead of repeated rel. 
1833; correlative of ut, ut nón, 197: 
eo... quà. 19;3; as connetiv 
2120, 2130; €um, subj. uf infu. 
omitted, 2183: in concessions, 25/u: 
referring to something named in ce 
text, 2355; referring to somethin; 
na:ued beture or after, 2366; with o 
nective, denoting important addition. 
2307: indicating something restrain 
or restricted by a rel. or indef., 2355; 
. used for retlexive, 2370 ; quantity, 243} 
iste, term of, 171, 1; decl. of, 656-650, 
On ^57: istut, 659: old forms of, 607; 
combined with ecce, 667; with corre 
latives, 695. 

With rel, 1797; correlative of ut, 
ut nÓn, 1070; pointing out somethin: 
connected with person addressed, 235": 
expressing contempt, 23573 in Cor 
cessions, 2361; idem used with, 2372: 
first syllable of, shortened, 2469. 

isti, istic, adv., 708, 1340; quantity dl 
secund i, 246%, 

istic. decl. of, 669, 670; rare forms d. 

_ ogat quantity of second i, 2466. 

Istice (istic), pron., 93, 

istice (istic), adv., 93. 

istuc, form of, 659: Idem used with 

_ 2372: with long u, 2448. 

ita, ita enimvér6. ita vérd, in answers. 
1:312; nÓn ita in answers, 1513; cor 
relative of ut, ut nón. i831, 1937 
1970: correlative of tamquam. 1905; 
preceding quin, Ig$8: correlative of 
dum, quoad. quamdifi, 1990: cor 
relative of dum n&, 2003; correlative 
of si, 2018; correlative of quasi. 
tamquam si. &c., 2128; expressing 
affirmative coordination, 2139: intro 
ducing acc. and infin., 2176; with short 
final vowel, 2438. 

itaque, position of, 1688; itaque ergó. 
ergo itaque, 1:689: use of, (555 
2138. 

item. correlative of ut, 1831, 1937. 

iter, decl. of, 500; gender of, 573. 

itidem, correlative of ut, 1927. 

itibar, gender and decl, of, 4 

iubed, form of iussi, 100; forms of, 1000; 
with subjv. coordinated, 1708, 2200; 
with acc. and infin., 2198; with ut 
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2200; used personally in pass., 2201; , l&tus, adj., with acc. appended, 11 3°: 

in causative use, 2304. laudó, conjug. of, 792, 793 ; use of pass. 
aüdicium, abl. of, with judicial verbs, | of, 1491. 

1280. lavó, forms of, 820, 864, 990; prin. parts 
adicd, used personally in pass., 2178. of, 690. 
iuncus, gender of, 408. legó, prin. parts of, 937; compounds of, 
iungO, prin. parts of, 954; with dat.,| 937. 

1150; iünctus with cum, 1357. Lémnus, use of acc. of, 1158; use of 


luppiter, form of, 94; formation of,| abl. of, 1334 ; use of loc. of, 1334. 
359; decl. of, 494, 500. lénibunt, 852. 

iürátus, with active meaning, 907. Léthé, gender of, 406. 

&üró, with fut. infin., 2235; with pres. in- 
fin., 2236. 

ads, right, decl. of, 491, 496, 498; dat. 
sing. in -€, 501, 507; iüre cónsul- 





levd, with gen., 12y4; with abl., 1303, 





1304. 
1éx, abl. of, with judicial verbs, 1280. 


tus, peritus, 1268. liber, libri, in titles of books, 1115; use 
àüs, droth, decl. of, 491. of abl. of, 1345. 
iuvenis, comparison of, 353. 354; gen- | liber, with gen., 1306; with abl., 1306; 
der and decl. of, 486, 500, 566. with prep., 1306. 


iuvó, perf. of, 304; form iuerint, 591; | liberalis, with gen. 1263. 
fut. partic. of, 905: prin. parts of, 990. | liberó, constructions with, 1303, 1304; 
iüxtà, not compounded, 1406; prep. and | used personally in pass., 2178. 
adv., 1410, 1412; iüxtá quam, 189o. | libet, form of, 23. 
liced, prin. parts of, 1006. 
j, the character, 26. liceor, prin. parts of, t009. 
licet, forms of, 816, 817; implying non- 
8 1 


k, supplanted by C, 20; used as abbrevia- — occurrent action, 1496; cuerit, 

t10:1. 20. 1+ 1632; coordinated, 1710; as correlative 
kalendae, abbreviated, 20; no sing., 417. of quamvis, 1904; with subj. infin., 
iKarthügini, 504, 708, 1331: -6, 1343. |, 2209, 2214 ; with concessive partic., 2295. 


lién, gender of, 583. 
l, doubled, pronunciation of. 60; anap- | Liger, decl. of, 519, 544, $56. 
tyctical vowel inserted betore, 172, 1; | lind, pres. stem of, 832, 833; perf. partic. 
from d or r, 147, 160, 7; preceded by of, 918; fu-ns of, 964. 


mute or f, 178. linquó, prin. parts of, 938. 
labor, prin. parts of, 983. linter, see lunter. 
lac, decl. of, 478. liqueó, prin. parts : f. 1006. 
lac&ssó, prin. parts of. 970. liquéscóÓ. prin. parts of, 976. 
*]aciÓ, pres. stem of, $36. lis. torm of, 169, 4; decl. of, 533; stems 
lacted, defective, 809. _ of, 569. 
lacus, decl. of, 592. littera, sing. and plur. of, meaning, 418. 


laedó, prin. parts of, 958; compounds of, | litus, 918, 2436. 

958. lived, defective. 809. 
Laends, accent of, 88. locó. with in and abl., 1424 ; with gerun- 
laetor, with abl, 1349; with quod, dive, 2250. 

quia, quom, 1851; with acc. and locuplés, decl. of, 533. 


infin., 2188. locus, form of, 169. 4; use of abl. of, 1344, 
lámentor, with acc., 1139. 1345 ; repeated in rel. sentence, 1796. 
languéscó, prin. parts ol, 976. longé, 705; longé ab, 1308; with 
lanx, decl. of, 531. compar., 1459; with superl., 1466. - 
lar, gender and decl. of. 489. longius, without quam, 1325; with 
largior, prin. parts of, 1021. quam, 1328; with abl., 1328. 
largiter, with partitive gen., 1248. longus, with acc. appended, 1130; 
largus, with gen., 1264. longus est implying non-occurrent 
lated, prin. parts of, roof, action, 1496. 
latéscd, prin. parts of. 076. loquor, prin. parts of, 978. 
látus, partic., form (f. ito, 4: lubet (libet), forms of, 816, 813. 
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ereS, mereor, prin. 
wo inflections, 14 

erg es, gender ot, dos. 
ergo, prin. n. arts ol, 
*rHliEs, de ective, sor; gender of, $97. 
eritus, comparison of, 358. 

"IX (mercés, mers), decl. of, 531. 
essálla, formation ot, 274. 

28818, decl. of, 520, 551. 

itior, prin. parts of, 1022. 

td. pres. stem of, 835. 

stud, 367; prin. parts ae 947; with 
it, 1957; with quin, 1986 

stus est si, 2008. 

"us, voc. mi, 459, 652; mihl, quan- 
ity, 6o, 2446; decl. ‘of, 652-655; med, 
vith réfert, interest, 1277; meum | 
s attribute of infin. 2215; represented. 
yy suus in ind. disc., ; 2325; used instead 
f gen., 1234, 1202. 


CÓ, prin. parts of, 993; compounds , | mdbilis, comparison 


993- 
hte est ndmen, case with, 1213. 
tus, in loc., 1334. 
litiae. luc., 438, 1338. 
le, decl. of, 642. 
na, form of, 172, 2 
1imé€, comparison of, 3633 intimating 
ation, 1451; in answers, 1 513- 
Amus, formation of, 352 ; comparison 
355; minimum with p: partitive gen., 
rf minimi as gen. of value, 1271; 
‘nimd as abl. of value, 1391; mini- 
18 nátü, superl. of iuvenis, 353 
ster, formation of, 348. 
strÓ bibere, 2164. 
r, comp. vison of, 335; minus with 
tive gen., 1245; minGris as gen. 
lue, 1271, 1274; in expressions of 
1329. 
, verb, with fut. infin., 
infin., 2216. 
, pres. stem of, 533; prin. parts 
am, 


3 

with. 
with quam, 1328; abl., 
in expressions of auc, Ln 
ng negation, 1451; nihil mi- 


2235 ; with 


form of, 363; without 





answers, «5133 with nibhiló, 
86, 2131: nón minus quam, 
ith Si. 221. 


t, with st, 2°68. 
; comparison of, 358. 


jug. of, 708: with gen., 1286; 
how expre sed, r4o00; with 
gia. quom. thsi: with si, | 


? acc. and intin., 2158. 


parts of, 1004; mirum est, with sf, 2068. 


mirum uantum, as adv 1290. 
mirum quia, 1984. 77% 


misceb, form of, » 10041 prin. parts of, 


1004 ; with dat., 

misered with gen., 1285; forms of, 81 
1009; impersonal, 1 1034; impersona 
construction with, 1283; person- 


ally, 1284. 
misereor, forms of, 815. 1009; used im- 
personally, 1009 ; with gen., 1285; cone 
| struction with miser€tur, 1283. 
matin abe’ — 8153 construction 


Pn. 128 
mi ittb, rin 958; mitte with 
noli, Ps quod minos 
Fn 1840 ; ; with infin. of purpose, 31 
with acc. and infin. , 2175 ; perf. 
of, used with facid, 2297. 
of, 359 
modius, gen. plur. of, 4 
m 2Jo, with iambic shitcning in, 110. 


H 2442; with wishes, 1540; with 

s 35735 with nOn, 1661, 1680- 
I m 1687 ; 
with aL, 2 nodo with dum "4 


2003, 2110; alone with subjv., 2003, 
molés (mdlis), decl. of, 523; form of, 
moleste ferb, with quod, quia, 


quom, 1851. 


pr ron. 
siii Bel. pro of 
mone E $ Me parts 
of, 1004; wit 172, 1391 ; 
with acc. and gen. CE 75; vh 
with subjv. coordinated, 


urpose clause, 1950; pP as acc. and 
infin., 1954 


!mdns, gender of 
, mordeó, perf. of 


P, 859; prin. pasta 


of, 95. 


| morior. forms of, 791, 799 i compounds 


of, forms of 1, 


panes 

mos, decl. 
clause, 1965 ; mos est with infia., 
2211. 

moved, with shortened forms, 891; prin. 
parts "of, 9906; médtus, form of, 83; 
Case constructions with, 1303, i4 
with purpose clause, 1951; moveos 
with quóminus, 1977. 


" 





laced, prin. parts of, 999. 

lüc&scit, impersonal, 1034. 

liicéscd, lücisco, prin. parts of, 959. 

lücet, impersonal, 1034. 

1ud6, prin. parts of, 958. 

lués, decl. of, 430. 

liiged, prin. parts of, 999; with acc., 
1139; with acc. and infin., 2988. 

iunter (linter), decl. of, 525; gender of, 


373. 
lua, prin. parts of, 947. 
luxuriés, decl. of, 605. 


m, development of an. anaptyctical vowel 
before, 172, 2: final, how treated, 61; 
assimilation of, tog, 3: monosvllables 
ending in, with vowel short, 2432: final, 
elid: 1, 2403-2495. 

madeó. prin. parts of, 1006. 

madéscó. prin. parts of, 976. 

Maecenas. accent of, 88. 

maered, defective, 809; with acc., 1139; 
with quod. quia, quom, 1551. 

mage, torm of, 363. 

magis, form of, 363; assign of compar., 
300; magis . . . quam, 1457; with 
compar, 1463: magis quod, &«c, 
- .. quam qué, &c., 1355: non 
magis quam, 155g. 

magister, formation of, 348. 

magnificus, comparison of, 353. 

magnus, comparison of, 353; aureeing 
with dat. of tendency or result, 1220; 
magni as uen. of value, 1271, 1279; 
magnó as abl. of valne, 1273. 1390, 
13); magnum est implying nen- 
occurrent action, 1496. 

maior, teri of, 25; 166,9; comparison 
of, 353; agreeing with dat. of tendency 
or result, 1220; in expressions of aye, 
1370. 

male, comparison of, 363: verbs com- 
bined with, followed by dat, 1187; in- 
timating nezation, 1451 ; quantity, 2440. 

maledicens, comparison ot, 354. 

maledicus, comparison of, 354. 

maleficus, comparison of, 358, 

malevolus, comparison ot, 358. 

máló, formi of, 1725.2 ; fermation of, 306; 
vconiiz. ef 772. mts, TM cre: farm ot 
malim, Nc. *41: prn, parts of, ale: 
te of málim. malo, e532 use of 
mallem, roc: coordinion of. foris 
of, 1707; with Ut, rose; with intin, 
21505 with acc. an i intin , 2186. 2165. 

malus, conpui-on c, 3:2: malam 
crucem and malam rem, i5. 
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manceps, decl. of, 480. 

man 6, priu. parts of, gzo: with subj. 
coordinated, 1708 ; with purpose clause. 
1959. 

manco, prin. parts of, tco». 

manus, vender of, 385, 

marcéscdé, prin. parts of, 976. 

mare, declension of, 526, 527, 
557: 

Margo. sencer ot. 574. 

marmor. sender of, 489, 575. 

Marspiter, tormation of, 3 

mas, «ecl. ol, 535. 544. 

mátür£&, comparison of, 363. 

mátüréscóÓ, prin. parts of, 976. 

matirus, comparison of, 344. 

maximé, as sign of superl., 360; with 
super], 1466. 

maximus, form of, 28; formation +f, 
351: comparison ol, 353; agreeing with 
dat. of tendency or result, 12:9: 
maximi as gen. of value, 1271: 
maximus nátÜ, s'.perl. of senex, 


84^, 552. 


353. 

medius, with partitive meaning, 1240: 
with loc. abl., 1346. 

mel, zen.ler and decl. of, 43o. 455 
quantity, 24533. 

melior, comparison of, 355: ded. vt. 
$03, 395, 6223 

melius, torm of, 127. e ; comparison cf, 
363; melius est implying non-xcr- 
rent action, 140^; melius est with 
pert. in m , 2238. 

melos. decl. of, 508. 

memini, defective. 812; synopsis of, 
812; no pass., 813; perf. imper. act. 
mementó, mementóte. 813, 855 
meminéns, perf. act. partic, «7: 
with gen., 1287; with acc., 128; with 
dé and abl., 1284: meaning of, tt»; 
with secondary sequence. 1760; me- 
mini cum, 1870; with infin., 21; 
with acc. and infin., 2175; with pres 
infin., 2220. 

memor, decl. of, 537, $59, 636; with 
pen., 1265. 

memoria teneS. with pres. infin . 22: 

memoró, used personally in pas. 21755 
memorátur, impersonally, 2151. 

M enandrü, gen.. 466. 

méns, decl. of. 333: venit in mer 
tem, 1290: use af mentis, 1339 

ménsis, decl. of, 492, 500, 566; 
ef. 570. 

mentior, prin parts of, 1028. 

mercés. vender of, 523. 
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mered, mereor, prin. parts of, 1004;; mirum est, with si, 2068. 


two inflections, 1488. mirum quantum, as adv., 712, 1790. 
merges, gender ot, 572. mirum quin, 1984. 
n ergo, prin. parts of, 958. mis, 646. 
1. eridiés, defective, 597; gender of, 597. | misced, form of, 1004; prin. parts of, 
meritus, comparison of, 358. 1004 ; With dat., 1186. 
merx (mercés, mers), decl. of, 531. | misered, with gen., 1255; forms of, 815, 
MessAlla, formation ot, 274. 1009; Impersonal, 1034; impersonal’ 
messis, decl. of, 520, 551. construction with, 1283; used person- 
métior, prin. parts of, 1022. ally, 1284 
meto. pres. stem of, 835. misereor, forms of, 815. 1009; used im- 


metuo, 367; prin. parts of, 947; with personally, 1009 ; with gen., 1285; cone 
ut. 1957; with quin, 1986. struction with miser&tur, 1255. 
metus est si, 2005. miseréscit, defective, 515: construction 
meus, voc. mi, 459, 652; mihl,quan- with, 1283. 
tity, 60, 2446; decl. of, 652-655; mea, mittó, prin parts of, 958; mitte with 
with réfert, interest, 1277; meum | infin. for nÓli. 1554; quod mittó, 
a» attribute of infin., 2215; represented &c., 1840 ; with infin. of purpose, 2164; 
by suus in ind. disc., 2325; used instead with acc. and infin., 2175 ; perf. partic. 


of gen., 1234, 1262. of, used with fació, 2297. 
micó, prin. parts of. 993; compounds , móbilis, comparison of, 359. 

of, 993. modius, gen. plur. of, 462. 
mihí est nómen, case with, 1213. m do, with iambic shortening in, 1310. 
Milétus. in loc., 1334. 3; 2442; with wishes, 1540; with 
militiae. loc., 438, 1338. imper., 1572; with nÓn, 1661, 1680- 
mule, decl. of, 642. 1682; modo . . . modo, 1657; 
mina, form of, 172, 2 with si, 2019: with dum and subjv., 
minimé, comparison of, 363; intimating | 2003, 2110; alone with subjv., 2003, 

nezation, 1451; in answers, 1513. 2110. 


minimus, formation of, 352 ; comparison | mólés (mólis), decl. of, 523; form of, 
of, 355; minimum with partitive gen., ME 
1245; minimi as gen. of value, 1271; | molesté ferd, with quod, quia, 


minimó as abl. of value, 1391; mini- uom, 13851. 
mus nati, superl. of iuvenis, 553. | mólior, prin. parts of, voz1. 
minister, formation of, 348. moló, prin. parts of, 972. 
m'nistró bibere, 2164. moned, conjug. of, 794, 795 ; prin. parts 


minor, comparison of, 3:;; minus with of, 1004 ; with double acc., 1172, 1291 ; 
partitive gen., 1245; minóris as gen. with acc. and gen. or dé and abl., 1291; 
of value, 1271, 1274 ; in expressions of with subjv. coordinated, 1708; with 


agn, 1329. purpose clause, 1950; with acc. 
minor, verb, with fut. infin, 2235 ; with |  infin., 1954 
pres. infin., 2236. mons, gender of, 580. 
minuó, pres. stem of, 833; prin. parts mordeó, perf. of, 858, 859; prin. parts 
et, uad. | uf, uns. 


minus, form of, 363: without quam, morior, forms of, 791, 799; compounds 
1125; with quam, 1525; with abl,| of, forms of, 791, 799; pres. stem of, 
(i28; dn expressions of age, 1329; A fut. partic. of, 905 ; perf. partic. 
intimating negation, 14513 nihil mi- | of, gto; prin. parts of, 951; mortuus 
nus in answers, 1513; with nihiló,| used actively, 13^4. 
1676, 1686, 21:1: nón minus quam, | mds, decl. of, 491; mds est with result 


15889; with Si, 2021. clause, 1965; mds est with infin., 
mira sunt, with si, 2^68. 2211. 
mirificus, comparison of, 358. moved, with shortened forms, 891; prin. 


miror, conjuz. of, 748 ; with gen., 1286; parts of, 995; mótus, form of, 82; 
pass. of, how expressed, 401: with case constructions with, 1303, 1104; 
quod, quia, quom. 1831: with si,! with purpose clause, 1951; Moveor 
2068 5 with acc. and intin., 2188. | with quóminus, 1977. 
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mox, with fut. perf., 1630. 
mulceó, prin. parts of, 1000. 
mulgeó, prin. parts of, 1000. 
multiplex, decl. of, 531. 
multum, comparison of, 363. 
multus, comparison of, 355; multum 
with partitive gen., 1248; multó with 
compar., 1459; multi sunt qui, &c., 
1822; nón multum abest with 
uin, 10306. 
müniceps, decl. of, 479, 480, 495, 507. 
münificus, comparisun of, 358. 
münus, dat. of, with verb, 1223. 
mütó, with abl, 1389; with 
1389. 


n, adulterinum, before c, g, q, x, 62; 
ncn, 170. 5; before S, ^3, 155: after m, 
17 in coniünx, 122, e; medial, dis- 
appearance of, 170, 6; final ns, disap- 
pearance of, 171, 4: assimilation of. 166, 
&; nf, ns, gn, quantity of vowel preced- 
inv, 122. dropped in pres. partic., o2. 

nam, introducing parenthesis, 1642; with 
et, 1648; positton of, 1688; causal or 
illative, 2134; asseverative, 2155; intro- 
ducing question, 2155; introdi 
planation, illustration, &c., 2155. 

namque, position of, 1688, 2155; use 
of, 2154. 2155. 

nam quis, 692. 

nanciscor, prin 


> De 


. parts of, 980. 


nascor, prin. parts of, 980; with abl., 
1312; with prep. and abl. 1312; con- 
structions of natus in expressions of 
age, 1320 ; natus ured actively, 1364. 

natü maximus, superl. of senex, 353. 

nati minimus, superl. of iuvenis, 
353. 

nauci, as zen. of value, 1272. 

návis, decl. of. 510, 551, 555. 

navus, form of, the, 2. 

ne, with subjv., 14,7: né... quidem, 
14473 nón modo (nón sólum)... 
sed né...quidem, t65-: né... 
quidem atter 4 neg. 001: with 
wishes, 1540: with subjv. in exhorta- 
tions, 1347: with. subjv. questions, 
15035 with imper. t447, f581, 1586; 
with coordinated. subiv., 172^: in pur- 
pos clauses, 1047 with expressions of 
car, rags; üt né, 1447: né non, 
1917; with dum and. suhjv., 2203; 

with subjv., following supine in -um, 

2272; followed by quis, qui, indef., 

2383; see ut. 


cum, j 
| 


icing ex: 


ene (-n), enclitic and interrogative, 9: 
170,2; tütine,65o; hicine, &c., 66:: 
ilicine, &c., b7o; answer expected 

| with, 1503, 1504; position of, 1s«; 

numne, 1507; anne, 1503, rso8 ; in 

first half of alternative questiun, 1:17. 

1519; necne, 15209,1773; utrum... 

ne... am, 1522; utrumne, t:::: 

“ne... -ne, 1524; with quis, uter, 

quantus, 1520; with subjv. questi ns, 

1567 ; with ut, uti, in questions. 1569; 

in indirect questions, 1775; -ne... 

“ne in indirect questions, 1776; utrum 

. -n€... an, utrumne...an 

in indirect questions, 1770; in secund 











| member of indirect alternative questiva, 


| 1780: appended to infin. of exclamativn, 
2216 ; quantity, 2433. 
nec, and nol, but nof, 1445; nec ... 

nec connecting substs, with sing. of 
plur. verb, 1070; in sense of nin, 1444; 
necne, 1520, 1778 ; with wishes, 134°; 
for n&É . . . quidem, 1655; nec... 
quidem, 1658; in purpose clauses, 
1947 ; quantity, 2433; sce neque. 
necdum, 1446. 
necessárius, constructions with, 12c!. 
|j necesse est, implying non-occurnnt 
action, 1490; coordinated, 1709; with 
intin., 2211. 
necó. forms of, 993. 
nec opinàns, 1446. 
nectó, pres. stem of, 835; forms of. ofc. 
nécubi, «quantity, 129; form of, 14^ 7. 
n&lum, with subjv.. 1962. 
nefás, defective, 430; gender of. i7 
|. with snpine in =f], 2274 ; nefis est 
with inftn., 2218. 
. neglegd, perf. of, $23; prin. parts «f, 
5 3. 
neg . translation of, 1445; used perse 
allv in pass., 2178. 

, negótium dO, with pu clause, 193 
negótium est, with infin.. 2211. 
némd, form of, 118, 130; decl, of, 41^ 

485; forms of nüllus used fur, 4*- 
translation of, 1445; with nón, 1:57: 
with subjv. in exhortations, 15473 * 
| imper., 1586; after et, atque, -que 
1550: n&mó est qui, 1$22; ut ném. 
| n&mó ut, 1047; n&émó quisquam. 

2402: n&mó for nón quisquam. 

and néÉmó umquam for numquas 

! quisquam, »4o;. 
nempe, first syllable of, shortened, 21e 
ned, pres. stem of, 837; form 

857; prin. parts of, 1001. 
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néquam, comparison of, 353; indeclin- | nisi, introducing subst. with which verb 


able, 451; as adj., 431. 


neque, with imper., (581; introducing 
parenthesis, 1642; as copulative conj., 
1644, 1657, 2141-2144; neque . .. 
neque, 1657; preferred to et nón, 
1659; nec . . . nÓn, 1660; neque 
. . . haud, 1660; after a neg., 1661; 
neque...et,et.. . neque, 1665; 
neque... -que,1665; neque. 


agrees, 1073; with abl. abs., 1374; nisi 
quod, 1848; nisi quia, 1848; nisi si, 
2c20; in adversative sense, after nesció, 
with tamen, 2020; as neg. of si, 2016, 


2020; nisi forte, vErd, 2020; co- 
ordinating, 2153; nisi forte with infin. 
in. ind. 


IsC., 23173 followed by quis, 
qui, indef, 2358; with short final 
vowel, 2445. 


. . | nited, prin. parts of, 1006. 


ac, 1665; in purpose clauses, 1947; sce | nitor, prin. parts of, 981; with abl., 1349; 


nec. 

nequed, conjug. of, 768; form of ne- 
quit, 828; pass. forms of, 768, 1484; 
prin. parts of, 922; translation of, 1445. 

nesció, formation of, 396; translation of, 
1445; with nisi, 2020; with infin., 
2169; with acc. and infin., 2175; with 
O shortened, 2445; nesció an, 1782; 
nesció quis, &c., 1788, 1759; nesció 
quómodo, as adv., 712, 1788, 1789; 
nesció quó pactó, as adv., 712, 1788, 
1759. 

neu, 1674: see nÉve. 

neuter, form of, 120; gen. sing. of, 127, 
6; 618—620, 657, 694; decl. of, 618— 
620, 694; translation of, 1445; use of 
sing. and plur., 2403. 

néve, form of, 1674; with imper., 1581, 
1556; in purpose clauses, 1947. 

nex, yender of, 581. 

ni, 2020; with mirum, 2068. 

nigréscóÓ, inceptive verb, prin. parts of, 
976. 

nihil, form of, 144, 150, 455; used ad- 
verbially, 1144; with partitive gen., 
1248; translation of, 1445; with non, 
1452; for némó, 1462; nihil minus 
in answers, 1513; with subjv. in exhor- 
tations, 1:47; after et, atque, -que, 

1639; nihil est quod, 1825, 1841; 

nihil habed quod, 1822; ut nihil, 
nihil ut, 1947, nihil quicquam, 
2402; used for nón quicquam, 2403; 
nihil abest, with quin, 19846; nihil 
aliud quam, 1805, nihili, as gen. 
of value, 1272: nihiló, as abl. of 
value, 1391; nihiló minus, 1676, 
1686; cum nihilóminus, 1868; ni- 
hiló minus introducing adversative 
sentence, 2151; nihilum, form of, 
130. 455: mil, form of, 151, 4555 with 
iin second svllable, 2448. 

nimió, with compar., 1439. 

nimis, with partitive zen., 1248. 

nimium, with partitive gen., 1248. 


with haud, 1449; with purpose clause, 
1951; with infin.. 1953, 2169. 

nix, gender and decl. of, 494, $00; use of 
plur. of, 1108. 

nd, prin. parts of, 991. 

nÓbilis, comparison of, 359. 

noccó, prin. parts of, 1006. 

noctD, 533, 703. 

noenu, form of, 99, 699, 1444, 2444; use 
of, 1444. 

noenum, form of, 99, 455, 699, 1444; 
use of, 1444. 

nól6, form of, 775, 396; conjug. of, p 
775-777; form of nólim, &c., 841; 
imper. of, 844 ; prin. parts of, 922; trans- 
lation of, 1445; use of ndlim, noid, 
1355; use 4 nóllem, 1360: use of 
ndli, nólite, 1585, 1584; ndlim with 
subjv., 1585; coordination of forms of, 
1707: with infin., 2169; with acc. and 
infin., 2189, 2190, 2228; with perf. act. 
infin., in > ohibitions, 2224; with perf. 

. infin., 2229. 

nómen, decl. of, 481; mihl, est nd- 
men, case with, 1213; ndmen dd, 
indó, &c., case with, 1214; gen. of 
definition with, 1256; gen. of definition 
with nómine, 1257; abl. of, with 
judicial verbs, 1280; nómine resem- 
ling prep., 1406. 

nómus, 89a. 

nón, formation, 99, 455, 699, 1444; com- 
mon use of, 1443, 1494; nón, nEmó, 
&c., 1452; n&£mó nbn, &c., 1452; 
nón . .. nÓn, 1452; in questions, 
1302; nÓnne . . . nÓn, 1506; an 
nón, 1508, 1519; with and without 
particles in answers, 1513; with wishes, 
1540; with subjv. in exhortations, 1547 ; 
with subjv. of action conceivable, 1554; 
with subjv. questions, 1563, 1566; with 
imper., 1:8»; with fut. expressing pro- 
hibition, 1624; after et, atque (ac), 
-que, i650; ut nón, 1947; né nón. 
1937; with dum and subjv., 2003; Si 
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nón, 2020; nOn aliter, correlative of , Numidia, in loc., 1336. 
ut, 1957; nón aliud quam, 1595; nummus, gen. plur. of, 462. 


nón dubito. constructions with, 1956, 


tyS7; nondum . . . cum, 1366; 
cum . . . nóndum, 138; nón 


magis ... quam, 133y: nón mi- 
nus... quam, i830; nón modo, 
alter à neg, 1001; nón modo, ful- 
lowed by sed etiam, &c., 1050; nÓn |; 
modo, meaning nón dicam, 1051 ;| 
nón modo, followed by ne.. 
quidem, vix, 1682; nón multum | 
abest. with quin. iyu; nón quod, 
non quo, &c., 1855, 1,5); nOn secus, | 
correlative of ut, 1037; nÓn secus, | 
coircelative of quasi, tamquam si, 
&c.. 2115; non solum, fullowed by 
sed etiam, &c., 1030; nón solum. 
fullowed by n8... quidem. vix, 
1052; nón tantum, 1659. | 

nonne, answer expected with, 1503, 
1506; nónne . . . nÓn, 1506; in in- 
direct questions, 1775. 

nonnihilo. as abl. of price. 1591. 

nón nülli sunt qui, 1822. 

105, uccl. of, 644-051; used for ego, 
| 74653 see CgO. ' 

nosco, fdrin of, 169; prin. parts of, 965; , 
compounds of, 965. , 

noster, Hec!, of, 552; used for meas, 
1274 ; Nostra with réfert, interest, 
1277; represented. bv suus in ind. 
disc., 2325 ; used instead of gen., 1254, | 
pos. 

nostras, accent of, SS, | 

nó6téscO, prin. parts of, 976. | 

novus, comparison of. 335. 

nox, decl, of, 333: stems of, 569; adv., 


-*" 
3e 


noxius. with ven., 1254. 

nübo. prin. parts ef. os s. 

nüdiustertius. ferns of, 712. 

dG, constructions with. 1323. 1 

salus. with een. 125 :: with abl 
SH pis P3 
busy? nn of, cig: forms of, used for 

“4.6. si yen sing. uf, 127, 6; 618- 

TREES MEER > tronmstation of, 
—1443: bernones ne. r445: with non. 
1452: ut nüllus. nüllus ut, roy:: 
nulla causa est quin, 14983; used 
tor nón ullus, +4 4 


304. 
"m b yr: : 


nau DL 


num. an wee, dc^; answer expected 
with, rs ot 155: numne, 15°7: 
numquid. mer: num... num, 


Pegg dn ppdiregt cestions, 17785 fal- 
luwed by quis, qui, inicf., 2388. 





numquam, translation of, 1445; with 
nón, 1452; with subjv. in exhortation», 
1547; With subjv. of action conceivable, 
1556. 

nunc, an acc., 1156. 


Miintid, form of, 100; with ut, tore: 
with acc. an:l infin., 2173; used persun- 
ally in. pass., 2775; nünti&tur, im- 
pursonally, 2181. 

-nuó, defective, 905; prin. parts of. 947. 

nüper, comparison of, 364; form of, 
111. d. 

nusquam, with partitive gen. 1253: 
translation of, 1445. 


o, the vowel, 
43745: fina 
2443. 

o and 8, weakening of, 105, 107, c. 432, 
S27; in contraction, 118, 3: combira- 
tion into diphthongs. 120: analogical 
lengthening, 123; iambic shortening. 
120, 130; qualitative changes of, 14°. 
141, 143: qualitative gradation, 145. 

6, with nom. of exclamation, 1117; with 
voc. nom. and vuc., 1123: with acc, 
1140; Ó utinam, 6 si, with wishe. 
1341, 1546. 

Ob, prep. 1410; form of, 164, 2; compounds 
of, with acc., 1137; conipounds of, with 
dat., 1188, 1180, 1104 ; compound» of, 
other constructions with, 1100, t14!, 
T1095; expressing cause, &c , 1517: with 
gerundive construction or gerund, 225} 

obcumbé, prin. parts of, 974. 

ObeóG. construction with, 1191. 

Obice. decl. of. 373: gender of, 551. 

obliviscor, prin. parts of. 980; cases 
with, 1287. 1288. 


Pronunciation of, 33, 38-41. 
» quantity of, 2437, 2442, 


 obmutéscóÓ prin. parts of, 976. 


obsideó. prin. parts of, 997. 

obsisto. with n&, 1960, 1977; with qu&- 
minus. tof. tu77. 

obsoléscÓ, prin. parts of, 968. 

obsto. with n& 166o, 1977 ; with quà: 
Minus, roo, 1477. 

obsurdéscó, piin. parts of. 976. 

obtundó (op-), forms of, 931. 

obviam. verbs combined with, followed 
by dat., 1187. 

occaléscé, prin. parts of, 976. 

occidóÓ. prin. parts of, azo. 

occinó. perf. of, $:3: forms of, 972. 

occuló, prin. parts of, 972. 
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Scior, comparison of, 357. 

dcius, comparison of, 363. 

octd, with shortened final 0, 2442. 

Odi. defective, $12; synopsis of, 812; 
tums 6sus sum, fui, 515; no pass., 
815; form Ssus, 514; form Ósürus, 
514; meaning of, 1607. 

oe, diphthong, pronunciation of, 47, 49; 
changes of, 99. 

officid, with n&, 1965; with quémi- 
nus, 1960. 

Shé, quantity of o in, 127, 8; quantity of 
€ in. 2440. 

01, diphthong, pronunciation of, 49, 50; 
changes of, gg. 

oleaster, gender ot, 408. 

oled, prin. parts of, 1006. 

olus, ollus, olle, 667, 668. 

omitte, with intin., for nóli, 1584. 

omninó, use of, 2150. 

omnis, gen. in appos. with possess. 
pron., 1235; Omnium with gen. of 
pron. 1234: used partitively, 1244; 
with loc. abl, 1346; first syllable of, 
shortened, 2469. 

onustus, with gen., 1387; with abl., 
1357. 

opera, use of abl. of, 1378. 

operió, prin. parts of, 1019. 

opiniOne, with compar., 1330. 

opis, decl. ot, 430, 480. 

oportet, forms of, 816; implying non- 
occurrent action, 1496; coordinated, 


opus est, with abl., 1379; with partic., 
1382; with subj. nom. or acc., 1383; 
with gen., 1383; coordinated, 1709; 
with supine in -Q, 2276; with subst. 
and partic., 2286. 
- Orbis, gender of, 579; loc. orbi, 1337. 
, OrbÓ, constructions with, 1303, 1304. 
Ordior, prin. parts of, 1022. 
; Ord, gender of, 574. 
orior, forms of, 791, 799; gerundive of, 
$99; prin. parts of, 981; ortus and 
oriundus with abl, 1312; ortus 
used actively, 1364. 
6rd, coordinated, 1708; with ut, 1950; 
with acc. and infin., 2194. 
os. decl. of, 492; gender of, 576; plur. 
OSSUa, 586; quantity, 2433. 
6s, decl. of, 430, 491 ; gender of, $76. 
ostendó, forms of, 924. 
ou, diphthong, pronunciation of, 47, 50; 
changes of, 100. 


Pp, changed to b, 164, 2; development of, 
between m and 8, m and t, 167; as- 
similation of, 164, 5 and 4; 166, 2. 

paciscor, prin. parts of, 980; com- 
pounds ol, 980; pactus used pas- 
sively, 1364. 

paene ut, 1947. 

paenitet, forms of, 815,817; impersonal, 
1034 : construction with, 1253; used per- 
sonally, 1284; with subj. infin., 2209; 
with perf. infin., 2231. 


1709; with subj. infin., 2209; in past | palam, ae adv. and prep., 1421. 


tense with pres. infin., translation of. 
2222: with perf. pass. and act. infin., 
2210. 
opperior, prin. parts of, 1020. 
oppidum, pred. in agreement with, 1072; 
acc. of, with in or ad, 11:9: oppidó 
and in oppidó, 1333; oppidum. 46:. 


. palled, prin. parts ot, 1006. 
| pallésc6, prin. parts of, 976. 
| palüs, decl. of. 475; gender of, 584. 


| pandó, prin. parts ot, 950; compounds 


of, 930. 
 pangó. perf. of, 858, 863; forms of, 925. 
, papaver, gender of, 573. 


oppingoóO, prin. parts of, 035; perf. of. par, decl. of, 537, 544, 561; agreeing with 


863. 
oppügnó. construction with, 1191. 
Ops, decl. of, 450. 
opstipéscó (ob-), prin. parts of. 076. 


abl. of quality, 1240; pár est implying 
non-occurrent action, 1496; with infin., 
2211 ; with gerundive construction, 2254; 
with long vowcl, 2448. 


optábile est, implying non-occurrent : parcó, defective, 905; forms of, 9303 


action, E40^. 

optabilius est, implying non-occurrent 
acon, 1406. 

optimé, comparison of, 303. 

optimus, form of, 28, 103: formation 
of ir: comparsenef, 1:5; optimum 
est implving non : ccurrent action, 1496: 
optumum est «coordinated, 1750, 

OptÓ, coordination of forms of. 1707 ; with 
ut, 1950; with acc. and infin., 2190. 


| compounds of, 930; parce with in 
for nÓli, 1584, 2170. 
| parcus, with gen., 1264. 
páreó, prin. parts of, 1006. 
paricidas, nom., 436; sce 133. 
pariés, quantity of € in, 2466. 
parió, forms of, 791: pres. stem of, 816, 
fut. partic. of, oos : prin. parts of, 928. 
. pariter, followed by et, 1055; currelative 
f ut, 1937- 
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pars, decl. of, 530, 533; use of abl. of, 
1345; pars... pars, 1687. 

particeps, decl. of, 450, 024, 625. 

partim, acc. as adv., 549, 699; with par- 
titive gen., 1248. 

partior, conjug. of, 795; prin. parts of, 
ro?1; partitus used passively, 1364. 

partus, decl. of, 592. 

parum, with partitive gen., 1248; inti- 
mating negation, 1451. 

parvé, comparison of, 363. 

parvus, comparison af, 355; parvi as 
gen. of value, 1271, 1279; parvó as 
abl. of value, 1301. 

páscó, prin. parts of, 965; used reflex- 
ively, 1482. 

passus, ven. plur. passim, sor. 

pateó, prin. parts of, 1006. 

patior, pres. stem of, $36; prin. parts of. 
aS; compounds of, 986; with acc. and 
infin., 2108; nón patior with purpose 
clause, 1030. 

pauci sunt qui, 1322. 

paulum, with partitive zen., 1248: pau- 
lum abest, with quin, 1986. 

pauper, comparison of, 344; decl. of, 
goa, 024, 625 ; with gen., 1204, 

pavésco, prin. parts of, 035. 

pects, pres. stem of, 532, 535; prin. 
parts of; gho, 

peior, comparison of. 155. 

peius, comparison of, 363. 

pelagus. decl. of, 4:03. 508. 

pellició. prin. parts of, 055. 

pelló, prin. parts of, 632 ; compounds of, 
u325; constructions with, 1303, 1304. 

pelvis. decl. of, 5:0. 

pended. perf. of, 55355 prin. parts of, ous. 

pend, prin. parts of, 9305; with gen. cf 
value, 1271. 

penes. prep. 1415; position of. 1434; 
quantity of second € in, 2456. 

penus, gender of, sss. 

per. prep 1410; after Bs case. 

compounds of... with ace. rtiz; with 
ae od duration ot (ane. 151; express. 
Sq cause, Men Pip denoting place, 
pij ewpre]-1dD2 Manber, Prep: Exe 
peossimg instrument, 3783 position of, 
FPERIDIoqguantifv. 24 i3. 

peraao, prim parte at. age. 

percello. js rto do Ser. o4 i35 prin, parts 
etoeli. 

percitus, un. 

perdG, terns 6t msn: 
In pereo. ; p1j.1: 


Iz: 


rormns ef, supplied 
with infin. 


ais 


! , 
ent. 


1 
-I 


e 





peregri, 1340. 

, peremó, prin. parts of, 937. 

pered, supplying forms of perd 
757. 1471; followed by ab and abi. 
L 318. 

perfricd. prin. parts of, 993. 

perfruor, with abl., 1370; withacc.. 133°. 

' Perg. prin. parts of. 955. 
perinde, pronunciation of, 93; curre 

i tive of ut. 1037; correlative of quasi 

tamquam si, &c, 2118; perinde 
» . Quam, 1890. 
peritus, with gen., 1263; with iüre. 
i 1208, 1385: with infin., 216^; with ger 
of gerundive construction or gerund, 
225%. 

| perlegó. prin. parts of, a37. 
permagni. as gen. of estimation, 1270. 

 permagnó, as abl. of value, 1273, 12x. 

, I 361. 
permittd, coordinated, 1712: with po 

| pose clause, 1950, 2202; with acc. am 

Infin,, 2202; with gerundive consc 

| tion. 2250. 
permulsus. tooo. 
perniciés, decl. of. 655. 
perósus, 514; with act. meaning. ac7. 

| perósus sum. 815. 
perpes. decl. of. 533. 

| perpetior. prin. parts of, 986. 
perplaceó. prin. parts of, 1024. 
persuaded, with purpose clause, 1998; 

with acc. and infin, 1054, 2105. 

, pertundd. forms of, os1. . 
pervenió, forms of, S22, 
pés. compounds of. decl. of, 

| pessimé, comparisen of, 365 
pessimus, formation of, 5:1; compat 

son of, 355. ] 
pessumdó, conjue. of. 7:7. 
petó. forms of, Sos. un; quar = 
petiit. 2450; with subjv. c rane 

' 4258; with gerundive construct. p. zz 

ph, sound of, 19 3 use of, 22. 


232, 6x6 


piget. terms of, Sts. Sr: ir: 
msgs Construction with, 1:*:: 
wrsonally, 1284. 

pili. as zen. of value, 1272. 

pings, prin. parts of, oz4. 

piper. sender of. 3723.7 

piss. pinso, forms of, Sto. 277. 

places. prin. parts of. 1004: cop c3 
of, roy: ST placuerit. row: c7 
nition of forms of, 1727; placet v^ 
purpose clause, 1950: SI placet. 272; 
placet with subj. infin.. 22a: 
tus. with act. meaning, gc;. 


"ein = 
we 
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plang?, prin. parts of, 954. 1830; nón possum quin (ut nn), 

plaudé, prin. parts of, 958; compounds |  &c., 1985; nón possum in condi. 
of, 958. tions, 2074; in past tense with pres. 

plébs (pléps, plebés), pronunciation | infin., translation of, 2222; with perf. 
of, 54 ; decl. of, 524, 534, 603. infin., 2223; use of pres. infin. of, for 

plénus, with gen., 1263; with abl., 1268, '  fut., 2236; in perf. infin. in conditional 
1387. apodoses in ind. disc., 2333. 

-pled, prin. parts of, 1001. post, forms of, 1410; compounds of, 

plérique, use of, 1244; with abl. abs., ! with dat., 1195; in expressions of time, 


1 366. 1394-1 397 ; followed by quam or cum 
plérumque, with partitive gen., 1248. in expressions of time, 1397; with fut. 
-plicd, prin. parts of, 993; compounds,  perf., 1630; with subst. and partic., 
of, 993. . | 2285, 2256. 
pluit, defective, 815; form plivit, $23; poste, prep., 1410. 
prin. parts of, 947; impersonal, 1034. posted, with partitive gen., 1253. 
plürimum. comparison of, 363. ' postera, defective, 356. 
plürimus, formation of. 552; comparison posteri, usc of, 347. 
of, 335; plürimum with partitive posterior. formation of, 348; compari- 
gen, 1248; plürimi as gen. of value, — son of, 356. 
1271; quam plürimó as abl. of value, posthabeó, prin. parts of, 1004. 
1391. | postid, with partitive gen., 1253; prep., 
plüs, adj and adv., comparison of, 355, 1410. 
363; defective, 355: decl. of, 621: with postided, with partitive gen., 125 3. 
partitive gen., 1248: plüris as gen. of. postquam, posted quam, posquam. 
value, #271, 1274,1279: without quam, . with infin., 1539, 1924; with indic. and 
1325; with quam, 1328; with abl.,|  subjv., 1923-1931. 
1328; plürés with subjv. of action póstrÉmus, formation of, 352; compar- 


conceivable, 1556. ison of, 356; with partitive meaning, 
pol, quantity, 2433. 1249. 
polled. defective, 809.  postridi&, as adv., 1341; with gen., 


polliceor, with acc. and infin., 2186; 


1413, 1232; with acc.. 1406, 1413; 
with fut. infin., 2235 ; with pres. infin., 


postridié quam, 1922. 





2216. postuló. with subjv. coordinated, 1708 ; 
póne, not compounded, 1406; prep.,; with ut, 1930; used personally in 
1410. | pass., 2178; with acc. and infin., 1953, 


p6nd, form of, 111; forms of, 972; 
nómen pónó, case with, 1214; with 
in and abl., 1424. 

populó, populor, 8oo, 1488. 

por-. inseparable prep., 392, 1409. 

porrigó. porgó. prin. parts of, 953. 


2194. 

postumus, formation of, 351 ; compari- 
son of, 356. 

pote, forms of, used with or without 
sum, 752; ut pote qui, 1827; ut 
pote cum, 1879. 





porticus, gender of, 558. potior, forms of, 791, 799; prin. parts 

pos. prep. 1410. of, 981; with gen., 1292; with abl., 

poscó, form of. 170, 10; pres. stem of, 1379; with acc., 1380; use of gerundive 
$34; perf. of compounds of, 860; prin. of, 2244. 


parts of, 027; with double acc., 1169; potis, with or without sum, 752. 
with ab and abl., 1170; constructions potius, after vel, 167;o: with sive, 
with pass. of, 1171. 1672; potius quam, 1807. 
possum, conjug. of. 744. 7:1; form of, potus, with act. meaning. 9o7. 
752. 7353: potis sum, Mc. for. 7:2; prae, prep., 1417 ; comparison of, 357; 
defective, 733: old and rare forms of, | compounds of, with acc., 1137; com- 
753; pass. forms of. 753. 1484; prin.| pounds of, with dat. 1188, 1189, 1104 ; 
arts of, 922; poténs, 9:2; with compounds of, other constructions with, 
aud. 1449: with superl., 1466, 1892; | 1190, 1101. 1106; with abl. proper. 
vnplving non-occurrent action. 1406; 1207; cxpressing cause. &¢., 1317; 
ir subjv.. 1498: si potuerd, 1632;| prae quam, 1895; prae quam 
quod (quantum)... possum. quod, 1895. 
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praebed, form of, 118, 2; 125 ; forms | prd, prep., 1417 ; with abl. proper, 1297; 


of, 1004. 
praecino, prin. parts of, 972. 


praecipió, with subjv. coordinated, 1708 ; | 
with purpose clause, 1950; with acc. ' 


and intin., 2194. 
praecox, decl. of, 551. 


tollowing dücó. habed. putó, 1:5: 
expressiuns with, for dat. of tendency 
or result, 1221; quam  pró, i^i: 
pró ed introductory to sentence with 
quod, 1547; pró quam, 1*u5 : with 
gerundive construction or gerund, 22.7. 


praehibeó, with short diphthong, 125; | prd, interjection, with nom. of exclama 


form of, 1004. 
praelegó, prin. parts of, 937. 
raemordeó, forms of, 995. 
raeneste, decl. of, 557. 
praesagus, with gen., 1264. 
praescius, with gen., 1264. 
praesided, prin. parts of, 997. 
praesidium, dat. of, with verb, 1220, 
1223. 


procul, as adv. and prep., 1421. 
prócumboó, prin. parts uf, 
prócurró, perf. of, Soo. 
pródigus, with gen., 1264. 
pródinunt, 833. 

proficiscor, prin. parts of, 980; pro- 


tion, 1117; with voc. nom. and v«c., 
11233 with acc., 1150. 


974- 


fectus, used actively, 1564. 


praestó, prin. parts of, 984 ; with purpuse | Prófüsus, with gen., 1263. 


clause, 1051; 
inin.. 2204. 
praestó, adv., verbs combined with, fol- 

lowed by dat., 1187. 
praestólor, with dat. or acc.. 1184. 
praeter, torm of, 710: prep. 1410; 
compounds of, with acc., 1157: praeter 
quam quod :845. 1395; 
quam, 1505; with infin. as obj,, 22.5. 
praetermittó, with quin, 1636. 
praeterquam, introducing 
which verb agrees. 1973. 
praeut, 1945. 


pranded, perf. of. 866; prin. parts of, ' 
goS; pransus, with act. meaning, 907. Prope. prep., 1410; comparison cf, 3573 
precor, with subjv. coordinated, 1708; | 


with purpose clause. rozo0:; with acc. 
and infin, 2105. 


prehendó, 125; or praehendó, prén- ! 


dà. 09:5. 

premo. prin. parts of, 953 ; compounds 
of, ass. 

pridie, as adv.. r341; with acc... 1406, 
1411: 
quam, fae2. 

primum, :^5. 7 r: primum (primo) 

.deinde...tum, 1»57 ; ubl, ut, 

cum primum. tu i-1034. 

primus, formetion of. 552; compari- 
"n oot, iz: with. partitive meaning, 
F^ 100. 

prior. Comp. ised of, MT. 

prius quam, ter potius quam, rS. 

priusquam. with tut. perf. 1026 ; with 
pros undies et tit. aetien, bag 2 general 
Stttemmert eb ohse, odagti dno verera 
Statements, forse berg. dn parteuhar 
"Utemsnt-, bensc beat, 

privo, «en-trocti is WU by t P8 jg 


57? 


raeter 
| proinde, disyllabic in verse, 93, Ki cor 
» &c- 


subst. with | 21185; introducing command, 2157. 
P 


with zcn., 1413, 1232: pridié | 


praestat with subj.. prógnátus, with abl., 1312. 
| prógredior, forms ot, 7u1. 799. 


| Pro ibeó, forms prohibéssis, &c, 


N87: contracted, 1004 ; case construc- 
tic ns with, 1303, 13604: with n&, iux: 
with quóminus, 1960, 1977; wit 
acc. and infin.. 2203. 

proin, intruducing command, 2157. 


re'ative of quasi, tamquam 











rOmittó, with acc. and 
with fut. infin. 2235. 
prómó, perf. of, 823; prin. 


infin., 2175; 
parts of, 0:5. 


with acc., 1201: prope ut. 1947. 
própendeó, prin. parts of, gos. 
properó, with acc. and infin., 2190. 
propior, comparison of, 357; with xc. 

1201. 
propius, prep.. 1410; with acc., 1201. 
proprius, constructions with, 1202, 12: 
propter, prep., 1410; expressing caus. 

&c., 13178 not compounded, 14%: 

position of. 1434; with gerundive ce 

striction or‘gerund, 2253; with subt 

and partic., 2286. 
propterea. as coordinating werd. 150: 

propterea . . . quod, 1854; [oci 

terea .. . quia, 1854. 1855; 

ut, n& tos. 
prout. 1442. 
providus, with gen., 1263. 
proximé, prep. 1410; with acc., 1201. 
proximus, formation of. 351; comps 

«on of, 3573 with acc., 1201. 
prüdens, form of, 111; with gen. 18> 
-pte, «nclitic, 035. 
pubes, ciecl. ot. 461, 523, 624, 625. 
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pudet, forms of. 815. 817; impersonal, | 
1034; construction with. 1253; used 
personally, 1284; with subj. infin., 2209. 
pugnó, with dat., 1186. 

pungd, perf. of, 525, 758; prin. parts of, 


925. 
puppis. dcl. of, 519, 550, 555. 
putéscd, prin. parts of, 976. 

putó, with pró and abl., 1168; with gen. 
of value, 1271; coordinated, 1696 ; used 
personally in pass., 2178; putàári. subj. 
of, omitted with verbs of desire. 2190; 
puta, for instance, with short final 
vowel, 2438. 

putus, 919. 


q. written for C, 20, 690; followed by u, 
27, 04, 177, sce qu. 

qu, befote consonants or when final, 
changed to C, 155 ; other changes, 156; 
170, 3 and 4. 

qua... qua, 1657. 

quaad, tagt. 

quadrans, decl. of, 533; gender of, 550; 
meaning ot, 242;. | 
quaeró, prin. parts of, 967 ; prin. parts of 
compounds of, 967 ; si quaeris, 2113. 
quaesó, with imper., 1572. ! 
qualis, in questions, 1526 ; agreement of, 
1502; tális . . . qualis, 1551. 
quam. form of, 702; introducing subst. 
with which verbagrees, 107 3; a!ter a com- 
para 1324-1327, 1329; alter alius and 
alter, 1321: after amplius. longius, - 
plüs, minus, 1325; in expre-sions of 
time, 1307 : in comparisons, 1457, 1455; 
quam pro, after compar.. 1401 ; with 
superl., 1466, 1892; in questions, 1526 ; 
moods with, 1888: in compar. period of 
equality. 1889; tam... quam, 1831, 
1580: nón minus, nón magis . .. 
quam.:^39; aequé,... quam, r59o; 
perinde... quam, :59»; iüxtá 
. . . quam, t8yo; tam... quam 
coordinating words, 1591; tam... 
quam qui, 1892; quam... tam 
with double compar. or superl., 1593: | 


in. compar. period of inequality, 18045 | 
supra quam, 1804: infra quam. 
155,4: ültráà quam, i15»: 


quam. 1504: nihil aliud, non aliud | 
quam, 1°95: secus quam. 18053. 
bis tantó quam, 1*«:: prae quam. 


mos: contra quam. :15:c:: praeter 
quam quod, :5.:: super quam 
quod, i^;4.. insuper quam. 1505; 


pró quam, :54;; advorsum quam, 


| quantus, 


quasi, with abl. abs., 1374: 


-que. 





189:; magis quod, &c.,. . . quam 
qué, &c., 1555; quam, quam ut, 
quam qui, wi.h subjv. after compar. 
denoting disproportion, 1896; potius, 
citius (ante, prius) quam, potius 
quam ut, 18y7; with inhn., 1898: 
priusquam, antequam, 1593, 162. 
1911-1921; pridié quam, postridié 
quam, 1922; postquam, posted 
quam, posquam, 1023-1931; intra 
... quam, 1929; tamdiü ... quam, 
1999 : quam Si, 2117. 


quamdiü, accent of, 92; use of, 1991, 


1994, 1999-2001. 


quamlibet, use of, 1907. 
quamquam, with abl. abs., 1374, 1920; 


as adv., 1899; as conj with indic., 
subjv., adj., partic., 1899-1902; coordi- 
nating, 2153; with infin. in ind. disc., 
2317. 


quamvis, with abl. abs., 1374; use of, 


la 


1903-1997. 


uandó, used with accusative of ex- 


clamation, 11:0; in questions, 1526; 
nesció quandó, 1785; as indef. adv., 
2010; temporal, 2010, 2011; causal, 
2013; with quidem, 2013; as prot. of 
conditional period, 2110; followed by 
quis, qui, indef., 2338; with shortened 
OQ. 2442. 


quandóque, 2012, 2014. 
quantó . . . tantd, 1831, 1973. 
quantum, introducing subst. with which 


verb agrees, 1073; 
tantum, 1831. 
neut. with partitive gen., 
1248: quantum est with gen.. 1259; 
quanti as gen. of value, 1271. 1274, 
1279; in questions, 1:26; with -ne, 
1329; agreement of, 15»2 ; quantum 
+. possum, &c., 1830, 1392. 

in figurative 
expressions, 1044: 1n conditional com- 
parisons, 2117-2120; with partic., nouns, 
and abridged expressions, 2121; after a 
compar., 2122: in actual comparisons 
2122: followed by si, 2:313; idem 
quasi, 2373; with short final vowel, 
2445. 


quantum... 


extra quatid. pres. stem of, 83^; prin. parts 


of, aot; compounds of, 961 

enclitic, 93: connecting substs. 
with sing. or plur. verb, to64-1066; 
use of. as copulative conj , 1644, 1444, 
1647, 16540-71631, 1685, 1056, 2145. 2140, 
-Qque ... -que, 1%50; meaning 2xf, 
1655; -que nón, &c., 1659; et... 
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1663; -que... et, 1664; , qui. adv., form and use of, 689, 706, 
1972 ; in questions, 1526; with wishes, 
1541; quippe qui, 1528; ut qui 
1828 ; with subjv., 1976. 

quia, form of, 701; nisi quia, 1545; use 
of, 1854-1858; with infin. in ind. disc. 
2317 ; with short final vowel, 2455. 

quicumque, decl. of, 642; tmesis in, 
692; quodcumque est with gen. 
1259; agrecnient of, 1302; with indic., 
1514: referring to is. 2368. 

quidam, decl. of, ^u2; with ex or dé, 
1240; quidam sunt qui, &c., 1822; 
usual force of, 2392: used to soften 


-que, 
-que ... atque, 166,; atque . .. 
“que, 165,; nequ. ... -que, 1605; 
quantity, 2433, 2506; at end of verse, 
2jON. 

quemadmodum, with infin. in ind. 
disc, 2317. 

queó, conjug. of, 759, 7631 used with 
neg. 708; pass. forms of, 768. 14845 
torm of queam, &c., 542 ; pet partic. 
of, 918, 2430; prin. parts of, y22. 

queror. conjug. of, zu3: prin. parts of, 
o75; with acc., 1130. 

qui, decl. of, 051-683: quot, oso; stems 


ef, oSN1, oSz; rel. 682; interragative 
adj. O83; interrogative subst., ods: . 
udius. quoi, ns8. oSS ; dat and abl. 
plur. quis, OSS; inscriptional terms ol, 
Goo: derivatives of, et, 022; with cor- 
relatives, 603 ; neut. acc, used adverb- 
iallv, 1144. 1842: nent. with partitive 
gen. 1243: quod est with gen. 1255: 
in questions, ti5253 use of, Izu2 i ruves 
for Agreement ol, 15904-71508 1S7 I-1NITE 
Aupeeina With antecedent imped in 
poe agNO7; dd quod. 8:1: quae 
Tres, mit: equivalent te cenditienal 
pet. dg: with dndicn msrs-0Nas: 
with «uiv. denotinz purpose. ain, 
1817: With subjv. ot. characterise er 
reszit, ININ-I82:; with dignus, in- 
dignus. idóneus. aptus. 1*1..: est 
qul. némó est qui. nón habeó 
quod, X... 1522; est «ui. &c. with 
lnc. I With sn. Cocaese or 
"Momo fN23 i qui tamen. rss; 
Witsingdin auetead of c9 cu 
157; quippe qui. r9. 1s. ut 
qui. «*^-. 1*»* : ut pote qul. i27 ; 
uod sciam. ^ (zo: QUI CUi- 
em, 17 : quod attinet ad quod 
2+ » POSSUM. :*;o i c cols : 


ame 
» & na 


(UU 
Rees le 
| : 


ISP; oum D uo Ul 0.9 INI 
DfioDep.at i OG €i oll co tt 
ms AA. “ DC - I*i:l ge 
t 5 e - t NIME -2tr, 
o5 quo factó. Nc. 085 £x 
. S X "cocti; fam 
quam gui t: c. quam uui 
78 Orae cuam cued. co: 7e 
= isos 0 igem cul 
i. Dolus cui fue 
utet . Ius quud . 
~ - Cd 278 0.08 
NT a cya Cu 
' IS. » 
IND 


metaphor or expressing contempt, 2305. 

quidem. with n&, 1447, 1661. i682: 
with sán& in answers, 1512; with nón 
and minimé in answers, 1313; qui 
quidem, 1320; cum quidem, iss: 
with dum and subjv., 20c3; with 

uandó, :ci3; with si, 2010; intro 
ucing concessive pericd, 2150; foliow- 

ing ille in concessions, 2361. 

quiés, decl. of. 477 ; gcr.der of, 572. 

quiéscd, perf. of, 871: prin. parts d. 
wid. 

quilibet. decl. of. 692: use of, 2401. 

quin. torm cf. 113, russ: in questivas. 
1526, I5 :1. ida: with imper. ot indk.. 
1:27: nón quin. 1*::;. tog; with 
subjv. in cucstien. 1^2: nülla causa 
est quin. 1.5:: rirum quin, ics; 
with nón possum. &c., ads: with 
Uther verbs and expressi. Es, 1986-199; 
quantity of, 2437. 

quincunx, decl. of, 331: meaning d. 
2427. 

quinquátrüs. gender of, 588. 

cuintus, :crm cf. 170, 4 ; 23412. 

quippe. ise. 21:^: quippe qui, 18:7. 
1*7*: quippe Cum, 1279; frst s 
"ale shirtemed, 249. 


Quiris, accent of. 88; decl. of, 532: 


uantífe fsecend dim. 2 i. 
quis ies o e. nS s. eSI quit. Ke: 


nOCS ^MTI interregative subst. 
"Qilditertolafe adi. oS: dezumse. 
quis, quae, :^.: quai. ^37; quorus. 
Quoi Nc. ':M SS: dat and a» 
Dc. QUIS, «SS: rom. pler. quis 
gt.onal firms ed. ac: dem 


SA 2cCLMNEI*U 


tales ong. 2i with oorreatres 

Gi ail. ego antt to gem. inf: 
res [Doc ameenubt of, go44í-0X 
quid tibl «.2 scost. iz -2i8 and est 


. 01.2071 pi acverbaliy. 1147 
Pout. 61 pattie gen. i343. abl 
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with loci, 1252; quid for quis, 146, 
quid est, quid dicis, quid, quid 
v&rÓ, &c., 1n questions, 1526; 
with -ne, 1 nesció quis, 1788, 





1789; Sci quid as indef., 1788; quis 

estq i, ad quid est quod, xc, 

18415 quid quod, 1849; quis, qui 

di M red rom uter, ah e, 

quid distinguished from quf, quod, 
2386; indef., after si, &c., 686, 2385 
uantity, 2433. 

quisnam, dec) of, 692, 

quispiam, decl. of, 692; use of, 2389. 











quisquam, decl. of, 692; with haud, 
1449; use of, 2402, 2401: nÉmÓO quis- 
juam and nihil quicquam, 2402. 


qui: 
D 


jue, decl. of, 6u2; with abl. abs, 
; with Ut, when, 1932; with ut, 
, 1939; with superl., 1939: usual 
force of 33943 in both rel. and demon- 
strative sentence, 2395 ; in rel, sentence 
alone, 2396; following S&, suus, su- 
perl. oF ordinal, 2397; equ 

quicumque, quisquis, 2:95: cu- 
iusque generis, cuiusque mcdi, 

















1uísquis, decl. of, 692: 
with gen., 1259; with indic. 1814; for 
quisque, 2398. 

quivis. deci. of, 692; use of, 2401. 

qud, adv. with acc. of ‘exclamation, 





1150; with gen. 1254; in questions, 
15251 instead of rel. pron. with prep., 
i793: qu8 . . . eO, 1831; ndn quà, 
nón e quà, nón quó nón, 135 





with indic, 1973; with subjv.,' 197. 
quó n&, 1975; followed by quis, qui, 
indef., 2388. 

quoad, form of, 1991; use of, meaning 
all the time while, 1994, 199-2001; 
meaning until, 2007, 2008. 

«0d, conj., origin of, 1838; with declar- 
ative and causal sense, 1838; resembling 
pron. quod, i5 venió, 
mittó, (540 Id, &c., 








qui 
e844: meaning as £o what. 142: mea 
ing in case, 1843, 2410; with indic. and 


"A 
id est quo 





: meaning the fact that, 
2; add8 quod. 184i»: adici 




















quod, 1845; nisi quod, 1838; prae- 
ter quam quod, 1343, 1893: super 
, 18,8. 1305; tantum 

quid quod, 1840: with 

as with verbs of 






ing Prcanrie, 
5 8, ided, &c- 
1854, 1355; nón quod, sed quod, 


uidquid est | 








I 


I 





quod...quam 

1855; nón quod nón, 
1855 ; following supine in -um, 2272. 

quolás, formation ol, 329. 

quoius, in questions, 1526. 

quom, see cum. 











quóminus, use of 1977, 1978. 
quoniam, ‘orm of, 153, 4; 1882; use 
FATO LM 


quoque, with sed, 168o. 

quér, see cür. 

quà sétius, 1979. 

quot, indeclinable, 431 ; as adj.. 431: not 
used partitively, 1244; nescid quot, 
1788; tot . . . quot, 1831. 

quotiéns, in questions, 1526; with perf. 
indic. of anterior time, 1613; totiéns 


























++. Quotiéns, 1831, 1886; mood 
with, 1885-188; 
cuotiénscumque, use of, 1825-1887. 


development of short vowel before, 

11, 57 varies with d, 148; before 1; 

94i changed toy 166,75 from 8, 1n 
488; medial, disappearance of, 170, 9; 
preceded by mute or f, 178. 

rabiés, decl. of, 606. 


















HGS, rin. parts of, 58, 

rapid, pres. stem of, $16; prin. parts of, 
975: compounds of, 975. 

raució, defective, 905. 


Te-. compounds with, perf. of, 781, 861. 
reapse. 680. 
rece] pub ras 
recidd, defective, gos. 
Fecipid, loc. abl with, 1348. 
recordor, with gen. iz 
1288; with d& and abl, 1289; with 
infin., 2169 ; with acc. and infin., 2175. 
recumbó, prin. parts of, 974. 
rectis®, with NE, 1960, 1977 ; with qud- 


with acc., 











minus, 1960, 1977 ; with quin, 1986. 
red- (re-), inseparable prep., 392, 1409. 
redd, conjug. of, with infin. as 





‘obj., 2206 ; with perf. partic., 2297. 
redinunt, $33. 

redux. decl. of, 531, 6: 

refellà, prin. parts of, 932. 

TÉ fert (réfett), forms of, 816; con- 
structions with, 1276-1279; with subj. 
infin., 2209, 

refertus, with gen. 1263, 1387; with 
abl. 1268, 13 

Tego, con 
oo prin. 
D 


relegà, pri 

















of, 782, mo supine, 
rt» of, 953; compounds of, 








. parts of, 937. 
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relicuus (reliquus), with partitive, rursum. russum, rüsum, accusatives 


Meaning, 1244. 

rénés, gender of, 583. 

renideo, :lctective Noc. 

reor, perf. partic. of, 918, 2436; prin. 
ports of, 1e 8. 

reparcó, torms of, 637. 

repelld, prin. parts of. 032. 

reperió, jain. parts of, 1-11. 

replicd prin, puts of, 65. 

réps, prin. parts of, 653. 

reprimó, with quin. 1036. 

repugnó, with ne, 1950, 12577; 
quóminus, tar, 1677. 

requiés, decl. of. 477, 055; gender of, 
372. 

res, t n. amd dat. sing. of, 127, 4; c c. 
el. 651, 0502; malam rem and in 
malam rem, 1103: repeated in rcl. 
*entence, 175: quae res, mir: fi rà 
ré not elided before shart vowel, 2487; 
torm rem nat clided before short vowel, 


witli 


24;. 

resided. prir. parts of, 07. 

resipiscd, jin. parts of, gis. 

resistG, wits né, 19g» 1977; 
quóminus, tu'o, 1077. 

TCSsonóÓ, torms af, G3. 

responded, prin. parts of, 995. 

restis. decl. of, 52: 

r&te, verl. of, 555, 

retendó, ferme of. o4. 

reticeó, priu. parts of, 1004. 

retineo, with quin, to^. 

rettuli, retuli, 7:1, S 1. 

retundo, jr.n. parts of, oit. 

reus, with zen.. 1203. 

revivéscó (-viviscÓ), 959. 

revortor, terms of, Svs. 

Rhodus, in ce. 11134. 

rided, : rin. part. ot, 127^. 

riged, prin, parts of, 175^. 

rigesco, prin. parts of, uth, 

ro" Ur, sender of, ¢ Ns decl. of, 489. 

TO lO prin. ports atlas. 

rogo, withidibieaecc. it ss with dé and 
eo. PET Constinedh ns with puss. of, 
Tera: wit cerned ve comstructi n, 2256. 

rubéscO. ::. parts of, urb, 

rubus, zr. ie o4 48 

ru iens. . rive: 

rudis. wii 

rumex. »-h rct, 

rumpo, 
. t. a VN 

ruo, jcrt.. partic. of, GiS, 24555; prin. 
parts 4.47. 


with 


pN 
f.i. 
p 


gta P . 8 
. * 


e 
- 
vtl 1 mos 


eh 635; compounds 


^ 


as adverbs, Jul. 

rus, decl. ot, 435, 401: loc. rüri, s:a: 
use Of FULT, (3:7 : acc. as adv, res: 
acc. Without prep, 1172: use of all. 
rüre. 1:11; use ef ec abl. rüre, 
1544. 1345; Türe as .«dv., 705. 

. S, sound of, 65: followed by u, 27, t5: 
(and SS) used for z,. 71. 473 inten-- 
cude, 155: SS. trom tt. (50; changed 

60 T, msg. 48S ; (and st), initial, dis. 
appearance of, Itwi 4: niexilial, disaj'- 
pearance of, 170, 2; final, /'isappearance 
of, f, 171: n8, quantity ef vowel pr- 
ceding, 122, à. final svilab.e« in. quan- 
tity of vowel of, 2451-24575 does not 
always maae position, 2408. 

Sacer, comparison of, 358; constructions 
with, 1202, 1238. 

saepe. cumparison of, 364. 

saepió, prin. parts of, 1014. 

Sagra, gender of, 476. 

sal, decl. of. 430. 482: gender of. 383. 

salió, prin. parts of, 1014; compounds of, 
1510. 

; Sam, pron., 675. 

ji Samnis, accent of, 88 ; decl. of, §33> 
quantity of i in, 24:2. 

sanció, torms of, 1014. 

sané, intrlucing concessive perind. 
2150; sáné quam, i700; s&né, 
san€é quidem, in answers, 1312; 
with imper., 1572. ] 

sanéscó, prin. parts cf. 975. 

sanguls, form of. 17:. 4: decl. ii, 
49^: gender of, srg: quantity of i in, 
2452. 

sapi6, pres. stem of, 836; prin. parts of, 
ufi: compounds of. gfe. 

Sarció, prin parts of, 1014. 

Sas (for suas), 655. 

, Satin, in questions, 1510. 

‘satis, verbs combined with, followed br 
dat., 1187: with partitive gen... 124°; 
Satis est imphing  non-occurrnt 

| action, 1496; satis est, &c., with 
perf. infin., 2251. 

satisdó. conjug. of. 7:7. 

satius est, implying non-occurrent 
action, 140^. 

scalpó, prin. parts of. 953. 

scand6, prin. parts of, 9503 compound: 
OF, oi. 

scilicet, form of, 712; in answers, 1512 


scindó, perf. of, 859, 860, 24361 prit. 
parts of, 934. 
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scid, pres. stem of, 837; imper. of, 846; si, sei, adv., 708; with wishes, 1546; 
fut. scibd, 552; prin. parts of, 1016;' with pres. indic. of fut. action, 1593; 
with haud, 1449, 1554, 1782; scitd, with fut. perf., 1626; si orsi forte i 
ScitÓte, 1570; Sscln, coordinated, ' questions, 1777; form of, 2015; correla- 
1787; scid quid, &c., as indef., 1755; tives of, 2015, 2018; with quidem, 
with infin., 2169; with acc. and infin., 2019; with modo, 2o19 ; with tamen, 


2175; With o shortened, 2445. 2019; Si (Sive) . . . Sive, 2014; 
scirpus, gender of, 408. neg. of, Si nón, nisi, nisi si, nl, 2020; 
SCisCÓ, prin. parts of, 965. si autem, minus, áliter, 2021; in 
scribd, prin. parts of, 953. conditions, 2025-2115; with miror, 
sculpó, prin. parts of, 953. mirum cst, mira sunt, gaudeó, 
seco, prin. parts of, 993; compound of, | terreó, metus est, 2065; si placet, 

9Q3.. &c., 2113; etsi. si, &c., concessive, 
secüris, decl. of, 520, 550, 554. 2116; quasi, quam si. tamquam si, 
s&cürus, with gen., 1264. &c., 2117-2122 ; Si nÓn with infin. in 


secus, comparison of, 364; defective, ind disc., 2317 ; sIquis referrinz to is, 
430; Secus quam, 1805; nón se- 2368; followed by quis, qui, indef., 
cus, correlative of ut, 1937; of quasi, —— 2388. 
tamquam si, Xc., 2118. sic, form of, 113, 2015 ; adv., 708; correl- 

sed, set, use of, 1676, 1679; after nón ative of tamquam, 1908; correlative 
modo, &c. 1680-1682; coordinating | of ut, 1831, 1937. 1970; preceding 
rel. sentence, 1820; nón quod, &c., quin, 1:483; correlative of si, 2015, 
. 2. Sed, &c., 185: ; introducing ad- | 2018; correlative of quasi, tamquam 


versative sentence, 215". si, &c., 2118; expressing affirmative 
s€d- (sÉ-), as inseparable prep., 392, coordination, 2159; introducing acc and 
1409 ; as prep., 1417. infin., 2176. 
sedeó, perf. of, 862; prin. parts of, | sicubi, quantity, 129,2; form of, 129, 709. 
73 compounds of, 997. sicunde, form of, 146, 710. 
sédés, decl. of, 476, 566. Sicut, after quamvis, 1905; form of, 
seges, zeniler of, 572. 1037 : meaning since, 1946. 
Seleucia, abl. of, with in, 1334. sicuti, with short final vowel, 2445. 
sémentis, decl. of, 519, 551, 555° Sicydni, Sicyóne, 1331. 
s&mis, decl. of, 519: meaning of, 2427. | sidÓ, prin. parts of. 945. 


senátus, gen. sing. senáti, senátuos, | sileó. prin. parts of, 1006. 

540, 303. silex, gender of. 581. 
sen&scóÓ, prin. parts of, 976. similis, comparison of, 3453 construc- 
senex, comparison of, 353; decl. of, | tions with, 1204; agreeing with abl. of 


500. quality, 1240. 

sent£s, gender of, 579. similiter, correlative of ut, 1937; cor 
sentió, prin. parts of, 1015. relative of quasi, tamquam 81, &c., 
sepelió, prin. parts of, 1017. 2118. 

septemplex, decl. of, 531. simplex, decl. of, 531. 

septunx, 7427. simul, as adv. and prep. jot, 1421, 
sequor, prin. parts of, 978. with et, 1648; simul... simul, 
seriés, decl. of, 607. 1687. 

seró. s/ring, prin. parts of, 972. simul atque, ac, et, ut, and simul, 


seró, sew, conjug. of. 744, 758; root| use of. 1923-1934, 1613. 
verb. reluplicated, 7441, 7:8 ; form. of / sin, 2021, 
serit, S28: perf. partic. of, 918, 2436; Sine, prep., 1417: with abl. proper. 1207. 
prin. parts of, g22: prin. parts of com- | position of, 1434: intimating prot. of 
pounds of, 022; satus with abl. 1312. conditional period, ante; with gerun- 
séstertius, cen. plur. of, 462. | dive construction or gerund, 2267. 


s&tius, comparison of, 364; with qué, | sind. pres. stem of, 833; forms of, So3, 
1079. 964: perf. partic. of, 918, 2436; with 

seu, se Sive. subjv. coordinated. 1710: with purpose 

sextàns, gender of, 580; meaning of,| clause, 15:5: with acc. and infin., 2198 3 
2427. used personally in pass., 2201. 
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sis (for si vis), 774; with imper., 1572; 
parenthetical, 2113. 

sis, determinative pron., 67 H 

sistó. conjug. of, 744, 753; root 
reduplicated, 744. 755; form ot sistit, 
828; perf. of, 133, 859, 24353 perf. ul 
compounds of. S00; pert. partic. of, 

.918, 2436; prin. parts of, 92.. 

Bitis, decl. of 518, 548. 554. 

Sive, conjunction, use of, 1667, 1672, 
1675; followed by quis, qui, indef., 
238%; see SÍ. 

societas, formation, 103, a. 

s6cors, decl. oi, :359. 

sddés, with imper., 1572. 

soled, forms of, So1. 1488. 

sólurm, with nón, 16380, 1682. 
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sternó, prin. parts of 
sternud, pres. stem ss prin. parts 
of. 948. 


verb. ' stertó, prin. parts of, 972. 
. Stingud, prin. parts 
‘ Stirps, gender of 


» 954- 
» 580. 


Std, pres. stem of, 837 ; perf. of, 173. 2; 
859. 2455 ; perf. of compounds of, Yo. : 
defective, go>: prin. parts of, 989 ; with 
abl. 1349; Stat per aliquem with 
quóminus, 1977 : form stÓ not elided 
before short vowel, 2487; form stem 
not elided before short vowel, 2495. 

strepó, prin. parts of, 972. 

strided, perf. of, $62; prin. parts of, y9;. 

gilis, decl. of, 510, 551, 555. 

stringó, prin. parts of, 954. 


SÓlus, ven. sini. of, 126, 6; 18-620; decl. | Struó, perf.of, 164, 1; 866,867 ; prin. parte 


of, 618-620; gen. in apposition with pos- 


bens. przn., 1235; SÓlus est qui, 1872. 
solvd, prin. parts of, 947 ; cunstructions 
with, 1303, 1304. 


sond, forms of, $20; defective. yos; 


prin. parts of. 993; compound of, guz. 


sorbed, furms of, 1006; compounds of, ‘ stuped, 


} 
sors, decl. of, 533. 243. 556. 
sortior, prin. parts of, 1021. 
SOs, determinative pron.. (75. 
sospes, deel. of, 477, 024. 725. 


‘studed, 





af, 5 3. 

prin. parts of, 1006; with pur- 
pose clause, 1951; with infin, 2109; 
with acc. and infin., 2190. 

studiósus, with gen. of gerundive con- 
struction or gerund, 2258. 

win. parts of, 1006. 

stupesco. prin. parts of, 976. 

Styx, xender of. 406. 

sudded, prin. parts of, 1000; with subjv. 
ceordinated, 1712; with purpose clause, 
1950 ; with acc. and infin., 2195. 


spargó, prin. parts of, 953: compounds Sub, form of, 164, 2; compounds of, 


uot, QS, 
Sparta, abl. of, with in, 1334 
Spatium, u-- «t abl. of. 1300. 
speciés, decl. ofc. 
Specio, spicid, pres. 
lor ms of. ase. 
specus, sender of. 588 : ech. of. zo». 
spernó, pres. stem of, Sati prin. parts 
ofl hg, 
SpéróÓ, wish acc. and intin.. 2175. 
with fat. infin, 22:: ; with pres. infin., 


stem ef, $36; 


2184: 


2230. 
spés. difeetwel Gre, 6021 spé with 
UC Urat. bt [ou spé "et wide l 
Diefs short we’ agsctr fern Spem 
ran ed oo cia oo, was. 
SProliQ, c reos with rt wo rats. 


sponded. : 1... 17:5: 2: N55; prin. parts 


wa 


er tS . 
Spud. ^c can 
squaleo. Crt uc. 
Sta, Ntc ' : ista. istic), «= -, 
statuóÓ, : c: ccvsoc ont of 
Qon sat. WDM lo. t|: 
NIC C *". tl o uw $030 7 
Wu. wo. othe. fof 


- . 
* » 


ys. JB, 





with dat., 1188, 1189, 1194 ; compounds 
of, other constructions with, 1190, 1191, 
1106; with loc. abl. 1299; with acc. 
and abl.. 1422, 1423. 

subcumbé. prin. parts of, 974. 

subinde. pronunciation of, 93. 

subitd. with cum, ir 

subrepsit, 75. 

subrupió, forms of, 975. 

subter, with acc.. 1410; with abl., 1416. 

subtundó, forms of, 951. 

suéscé, perf. of. 871; prin. parts of, 965. 

sigs, prin. parts of, 953. 

sul, decl. of, 644-651; use of gem, of, 1234: 
sé. subj. of infin., omitted, 2183; sui 
with gerundive. 2260, 2265 ; in ind. dix. 
representing ego and nds of direct dis- 
Course, 2525 ; referring to subj. of verb, 
2334; referring to word not subj. of verb, 
2337: use in construction of acc. with 

2338-2340; use in subordinate 


intin.. 2338 
clauses, 2341-234 1: inter sé, invicem 
inter sé, invicem sé, expressing 
reciprocal relations, 2344, 2345: is 
fur. 2170: ipse with, 2376; ipse stand 
jm pur, sé quisque, 2397. 


»*"--ec 
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SOlla, formation of, 274. 

sultis (for si voltis), 774; with imper., 
1572; parenthetical, 2113. 

sum, form esum, 746; conjugation of, 
714. 745; old forms of, 748; pronun- 
ciation of es, and est after a vowcl 
or «In, 747, 2496; pronunciation cf 
es, and est after -S, 747, 2496; sont, 
7418; escit, &c., 748; siem, &c., 748, 
841; estód, 748; form of eram, eró, 
&c., 154, 746, 848; es for ess, 747; 
partic. of, 719, 902 ; in compounds, 749, 
9o? ; no gerund or gerundive of, 749; 
no perf. partic. or supine of, 750, 900; 
fuam, &c., 750, 842; fore, &c., 7:0, 
893; füit, &c., 126, 750, 865; with 
potis, pote, 752; no perf. system 
of. 745, 807; form est, 828; suffix of 
pres. subjv. -i- and -i&-, 841; form of 
sim, Xc., 541; form of es, &c. 
(imper.), S44; form of essem, &c., 
$50; form of esse, 395; prin. parts of, 
922; root verb, 744. 

Used impersonally, 1034; omitted, 
1036 ; fut. partic, with, 802, 803, 1633, 
1737, 1742. 1746, 1747 ; gerundive with, 
$04, 2101, 2243; dat. of possessor with, 
1212; dat. of tendency or result with, 
1219; gen. of value with, 1271; abl. 
with, 1315; combinations with est im- 
plying non-occurrent action, 1406 ; use 
of &s, estd. 1376; fui, fueram, 
fueró, with perf. partic., 1609; est 
qui, 1522; with attributive cum sen- 
tence, :N7z0, 1871; with attributive 
postquam or ut sentence, 1927; 
esse, subj. of, omitted with verbs of 
desire, 2190; fore or futürum esse 
ut as circumlocution, 2233: fore with 
perf. partic., 22343; predicate use of 
gen. of gerundive construction with, 
2252 ; futürus as adj., 2283; futürus 
as subst... 2202; esse and fuisse with 
fut. partic.. and futürum fuisse ut 
in conditional apedeses in ind. disc., 
21311, 23343 form sim not elided before 
short vowel, 2495. 

sum, pron., 675. 

summoyus, formation of, 
son of, i5: 
1249. 

&ümóÓ. prin. parts of, 053. 

Sünium, in loco 1334. 

SuO. prn. parts «f, ur 

Supe léx, cel of, 245, och, 

Super, compounds ct, with dat., 88, 


"7-3 * 


S2: compari- 
With partitive meaning, 


A ——M  ——— HÀ — M —— —— — a ——— o — 


structions with, 1190, 1191, 1196; with 
acc. and abl., 1422, 1425; Super id 
introductory to sentence with quod, 
1847; super quam quod, 1848, 1595; 
with acc. of gerundive construction or 
gerund, 2253; with abl. of gerundive 
construction or gerund, 2267. 

supera, defective, 356. 

superbió, defective, 510. 

superfit, &c., 7,0. 

superi, use ol, 347: no sing., 417. 

superior, torination of, 345; comparison 
of, 3:6. 

superne, short final 
2440. 

superseded, constructions with, 1303, 
1304. 

superstes, decl. of, 477, 624, 625. 

supplex, decl. of, 531. 

supra, prep. 1410; 
1394. . 

suprémus, formation of, 352; compari- 
son of, 356. 

surgó, surrígó, prin. parts of, 955. 

surpuit, &c., 975. 

Süs. vender and deci. of, 494. 

suscénseó, with quod, quia, quom, 
ISS, 

suscipidé, with gerundive, 2250. 

susque déque, 1408. 

suus, form of, 107, c; decl. of, 652-655 ; 
used instead of gen., 1234, 1262 ; in ind. 
disc. representing meus, noster of 
direct discourse, 2325 : referring to subj. 
of verb, 2336; referring to word not subj, 
of verb, 2337 ; use in construction of acc. 
with infin., 2335-2340; use in subor- 
dinate clauses, 2341-23433 omitted, 
234,0; Meaning proper, | appropriate, 
favourable, 2346; ipse standing for, 
2377; Suus quisque, 2397. 


with vowel, 


suprá quam, 


t, sound of, 68; varies with 1, 147; with 
T, 148: with t, 149, 2; initial, disap- 
pearance of, 160, 1; tt, treatment of, 
159, 160; assimilation of, 166; dt, the 
combination, its treatment, 159, 160; 
final, in it, illut, &c., 629: monosyl- 
lables ending in, with vowel short, 2432. 

tabés, decl. of, £21, 601. 

tábé&scó. prin. parts of, 976. 

taceó, prin. parts of, :004. 

taedet. forms of. $13 ; impersonal, 1014; 
construction with, 1283; used personally, 
r25,. 


© O28, 


tagd 
1159, 11945; Compouncs of, other con- : talentum, gen. plur. of, 462. 
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tülis, followed by rel. sentence of result, ; tened, prin. parts of, 1004 ; compound: 


1818; tülis.. . qualis, 1531; correl- 
ative of ut, ut nón, 197o. 

talpa, gender of, 433. 

tam, form of, 702; tam... quam, 
correlatives, 1831; tam . . . quam, 
use of, 1889, 1$91; tam . . . quam 
qui, 1892: quam... tam, i593: 


correlative of ut, ut nón, 1970; pre- ' 


ceding quin, 1958. 

tamdiü, correlative of dum, quoad, 
quamdiü, quam, dónec, 1099. 2004. 

tamen, with abl. abs, 1374: common 
use of, 
cum tamen, 1868: cum... tamen. 
1880; correlative of si, 2018; with si, 
2019; with nisi, 2020; correlative of 
etsi. tametsi, &c., 2116; introducing 
adversative sentence, 2151 ; after partic. 
expressing concession, 2295. 

tamenetsi, 2116. 

tametsi, concessive, 2116; coordinating, 
2153. 

tamquam, in iods of comparison, 
1908; introducing reason, 1909; with 
or without si in conditional compari- 
Sons, 2117—212I. 

tandem, form of, 164, 3. 

tangé, prin. parts of, 925; forms tagd, 
&c., 025 1 compounds of, 925. 

tantisper, 1909. 

tantopere, correlative of ut, ut nón, 
1979, 

tantum. with nón, i635; quantum 
.. » tantum, 31; tantum quod, 
1848; tantum abest ut... . ut, 


1069; correlitive of dum, quoad, , 


quamdiü, t999. 

tantummodo, 1:099. 

tantundem, with partitive ven., 1248. 

tantus, torm of, 14,7: tantum with 
gen. 124,8. 1:39; tanti as zen. of 
value, Petr. 1274, 1270: correlative of 
ut, ut nón, 1,7: : quantó .. . tantó, 
I571: preceding quin, rySs, 

teges, vender of, .72. 

tego, l-fective, Gao: prin. parts of, 033. 

temno, defective, 5:8; pres. stem of, 
Niii prin. parts of, oss. 

temperi, comparison of, 364. 


1676, 1636; qui tamen, 1825; . 


ot, 1004 ; with loc. abl., 1348 ; with né. 
1900; with quóminus, 1:977: with 
quin, 1986; memorià tened wit} 
pres. infin., 2220. 

tenus, with abl. proper. 1207, 14::: 4* 
subst. with gen., 1406, 1425; pos:tion 
of. 1420. 

tepéscó, prin. parts of, 976. 


j ter, quantity, 2433. 


teres, decl. of, 553, 559. 635. 

tergeo, tergd, forms of, 1000. 

tero, prin. parts of, 965. 

terreó, prin. parts ol, 1004; with 8i, 
2068. 


. terunci, as gen. of value, 1272. 


texó, prin. 


parts of, 972. 
th, sound o 


. 723 use of, 19. 


' Tiberis, decl. of, 518, 549, 654. 


timed. prin. parts of, 1006; with ut. 


1957 


| tingó, prin. parts of, 954. 


tis, 540. 

tolló, form of, 166, 6; 833: supplvin; 
parts of fero, 780; prin. parts oF Q2^. 

tonded, perf. of, 859; prin. par 1: 

* 995 ; compounds of, 995. 

tond, forms of. 993: tonat, defective. 
$15: tonat, impersonal. 1034. 


' torpéscó, rrin. parts of, 976. 


torqued, prin. parts of, 999. 

torquis, gender of, 579. 

torred, prin. parts of, 1004. 

tot, indeclinable, 431 ; as adj., 431: nd 
used partitively, 1244: tot... quot. 
Wy 

totidem, not used partitively, 1254. 

totiéns . . . quotiEns, 1832, 1556. 

tdtus, cen. sing. of, 127, 6: 618—620: dec. 
of, 618-620; construction with, rc. 
1238; with loc. abl., 1346; t&tum 
hoc as attribute of infin., 3215. 

tradux, gender of, 581. 

trahó, prin. parts of. P 

trans, compounds of, with acc., 11:7. 
compounds of, with double acc., 11:5. 
as adv.. 1402 1 prep.. 1410. 

tremiscó, treméEscÓ, prin. parts of 
076. 834. 


tremó, prin. parts of, 972. 


temperó, with n&, 1.69; with quin, ' trés, decl. of, 619: with ex or dé. 


bepseay 


tempts, with purpose clause, 1051; with | tribuó, 367: 


infin., 195%. 
tendó, prin. 
tennitur, ref, 45 Fy vetnpenn:]« of, 
woher Fem sty. 


parts of, 624; form of ; tribus, gender of, 588 ; 


1244. 
prin. parts of, 947; n&émen 
tribud, case with. 1214. Mn 

ec}. of, xa2. 


triéns, gender of, 580; meaning 4. 
2427. 


: So 
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triplex, decl. of, 531. 

trüdó, prin. parts of 958. 

trux, decl. of, 551, 635. 

tü, decl. of, 644-651; when expressed, 
1029; used in address, 1118 ; dat. with 
aec. of exclamation, 1150; with subjv. 
questions, 1560 ; with imper., 1571 ; té, 
subj. of infin., omitted, 2183; vÓs, subj. 
of infin., omitted, 2153; té as indef., 
2212; VOStri with yerundive, 2260, 
2261; represented by ille or is in ind. 
disc., 2325; use of vestrüm, vestri, 
2333; inter vÓs expressing reciprocal 
relation, 2344 

tüber, gender of, 573. 

tueor, prin. parts of, 1009. 

tum, form of, 701, 1156; primum (pri- 
mó)... deinde . . . tum, 1687; 
tum ...tum, 1657; cum... 
tum, 1831, 1881; correlative of quan- 
dd. 2011; correlative of si, 2018; tum 
dénique, tum démunm, currelatives 
of si, 2018. 

tuméscé, prin. parts of, 976. 

tundó, prin. pars of, 951 ; compounds 
fi 01 ; perf. of, 2435. 

turbó. zender of, 574. 

turgeó, forms of, 1000. 

turris, decl. of, 517. 550, $55. 

tussiÓ, defective, 810. 

tussis, decl. of, 517, 548, 584. 

tuus, decl. of 652-655; tua with réfert, 
interest, 1277; tuum as attribute of 
infin., 2215; used instead of gen., 1234, 
1262. 


u, as vowel and ascons., how represented, 
22, 26; the vowel, pronunciation of, 27, 
33, 39-41 ; used for y, 21 ; after q, g, 
S, 27, 177. 2:4; Intermediate sound, 
28; interchange of vowel and cons., 
i2; final, quantity of, 2437, 2444. 

u, change of, especially betore b, p, m, 
f, to 1, 28, 10:: from a, 104, /; from 
O, los, 107, 4:2, 827 ; weakened to i, 
155 followed by O, 107, c. 157, 452, 
527; medial u, tron -av-, -ov-, Iv, 


toh, 

G, hew denoted in inscriptions, 29, 1, 3 ; 
from au, o7 ; from ou, ico; from Oi, 
oe, (9. 

über, «er, gender of, 573. 

über, /riifid, decl. of, 837, 636. 

ubl, quantity, 129. 24.46; form of, 146.709; 
in questions, 12205; with infin, 1539; 
with pert. indic. of anterior action, 16011; 
with fut. perf., 1020; nesció ubl, 


TD 


SS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS 


1788; instead of rel. pron. with * 
1793; ubf... ibl, 1831; ubl pi 
mum, 1923; use of, meaning when, 
1923-1926, 1932-1934; use of, meanin 
where, 1971; introducing conditio 
prot., 2110. 

ubicumque, quantity, 129, 2. 

ubinam, quantity, 129, 2; with partitive 
gen., I253. 

ubique, quantity, 129, 2. 

ubivis, quantity, 129, 2. 

ui, diphthong, pronunciation of, 49; mon- 
ophthong, 95. 

ulciscor, prin. parts of, 980. 

üllus, formation of, 274; gen. sing. of, 
162, 618-620; decl. of, 618-620; with 
haud, 1449: use of, 2402, 2403. 

fils, comparison of, 357; prep., 1410. 

ulterior, formaticn of, 348; comparison 
of, 157. 

ultimus, formation of, 351; compar- 
ison of, 3573; with partitive meaning, 
1249. 

ultrá, prep. and adv., 1410, 1412; position 
of, 1434; ultrá quam, 1894. 

ümeó, defective, 809. 

umquam, with haud, 1449; with &n in 
questions, 1509. 

uncia, 2427. 

unde, form of, 146, 710; with acc. of 
exclamation, 1150; in questions, 1526; 
nesció unde, 1788; instead of rel. 
pron. with prep., 1795; first syllable of, 
shortened, 2469. 

unguis, decl. of, 556; gender of, 579. 

unguó (ungó), prin. parts of, 954. 

ünus, form of, 87; gen. sing. of, 127, 6; 
618—620, 638; decl. of, 618—620, 638; 
gcn. in apposition with possess. pron., 
1235; with ex or dé, 1246; with gcn., 
1246; with superl., 1466; unus est 
qui, 1822. 

ünusquisque, decl. of, 692. 

urbs, pred. in agreement with, 1072; acc. 
of, with in or ad, 1159; gen. of defini- 
tion with, 1256; urbe and in urbe, 
1133. 

ur eb, prin. parts of, 1000. 

üró, prin. parts of, 955. 

usque, as pr 1414; correlative of 
dum, quoad, quamdiü, dóne 
1999, 2004; usque ed, usque a 
eum finem, 2004. 

üsus est, with abl, 1379; with partic., 
1382; with acc., 1384; by what authors 
used, 1384; with subst. and partic, 
2286. 
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ut, utei, uti, form of, 1935; with gen., 
1254; with satin in questions, 1510; 
in wishes, 1540; with subjv. in exhorta- 
tions, 1547; with questions, 1568, 1569; 
coordinated member equivalent to result 
clause with, 1700; scid ut as indef,, 
1753; with dignus, indignus, 1819; 
quam ut, 1590; general statement of 
use in subordinate clause, 1947, 10438; 
ut né, 1947; ut nón, 1947; némó 
ut, vix ut, &c., 1947; in complemen- 
tary final clauses, 1949-1960; after ex-: 
pressions of fear, &c., 1957, 1958; in| 
pure final clauses, 1961-1904; in paren- , 
thetical clauses, 1962; expressing as- | 
sumption or concession, 1963, 2110; in 
provisos, 1964; in complementary con- 
secutive clauses, 10653-19069: tantum 
abest ut . . . ut, ig6o ; in pure con- 
secutive clause», 1970; after nón pos- | 
sum, Xc., 1985. 
Zf/nw, in questions and exclumnations, 
I525, 
^s. with infin., 1534: with fut, perf., 
1626; coordinated member equivalent ! 
to comparative sentence with, 1754: ut’ 
qui, 13:7, 1835; ut pote qui, 1827; | 
ut... ita, sic, item, 13;! ; ut potej 
cum, 1579 ; with superl,, 182; ut or 
sicut after quamvis, 14005; cuorrela- 
tives of, 1037; Sicuti, sicut, veluti, 
velut. 1937: with adversative cor- 
relation, 1938; with quisque, 16030; 
introducin; parenthesis, 16040; in illus- 
trations, 1641: ut. prout, makinz 
allowance, 1942: meanmy as ndeed, 
as in fact, 31943: meaning Ze, 1044 5 
praeut, 1:445; SiCut. se, 104^; 
with infin. in ind, disc.. 2517 ; idem 
ut, 237}. 
ut, ut primum, simul ut, wes, ' 
use of, r5s;-1634; with quisque, 
1037. 
Ut, Zen 035. 
ut, ut si, i conditional comparisons, 
2317. Cp. 
uter, forni ef. 1455 formaten of, 347: 
ue Mu. Of, anos AEN-62 V in. Oa 
deci. e, OPN s. nv. dS Le l. ur indef., 
In Chestions, 129; with -ne, 
91325: distinsuished from quis, qui, 
ayks. 
titer. ect. af, 525. 
utercumque, dich. of. Ang. 


fund 


uterlibet, deel. ef, 004: use of, 2401. 
uterque... n zz et be eran eye 
tacet, OP outriusque US 0n. nd 


SN 


pron., 12345 as subst. and as adj., 1245; 
of two individuals, 2399; utrique, dl 
two sets, 2399; utrique, of two ind- 
viduals, 2399 ; combined with different 
case of alter or different case of sane 
word to express reciprocal relations 


; use of, 2401. 


2400. 
utervis, decl. of, 
» 359; constructions 


ütilis, comparison 
with, 1201. 

utinam, in wishes, 1540. 

ütor, prin. parts of, 983; with abl. 1379. 
1351 ; use of gerundive of, 2244. 

utrum . . . an, anne, an nón, 15r; 
15319; utrum ... an... aM, 35215 
utrum... ene... aM, 1322; 
utrumne... an, 1522; utrum. 
alone, 1523; as pron. 1522; utrum 
+. ene "HL an, p utrumne s i : 
an, 1779; follow y quis, qui, ur 
def., 2388. 


v, the character, as vowel and as cons. 
22; as coms., 25, af; sound of, 6u: 
after q. g, S, 27, 177 : interchange «: 
vowel and cons., 32; changed tu b, i1: 
medial, disappearance of, 153, 1. 

vac6, constructions with, 1303, 1394. 


vacuus, with gen. 1264; with ab. 
1300 ; with prep., 1306. 
vadd, defective, 808; prin. parts ol, 


SN. 

vae, with dat., 1206. 

vafer, coniparison of, 358. 

vàh, with nom. of exclemation, 1117. 

valeó. defective, 905; prin. parts of, 
1006. 

valéscÓ, prin. parts of, 976. 

vallés (vallis), 541. 

vanéscé. prin. parts of, 976. 

vannus, xenier of. 447. 


, Vas, vender and decl. of, 


vas, decl. of, 402; gender of) 578. 

vatés, decl. ot, 478, 566. 

-V€, enclitic, 93; appended to nE. 1581. 
1356, 1674; use of, 1667, 1674; quan 
tity, 2413: at end of verse, 256$. 

vécors, dvcl. of, 532. 

vectis. gender of, 579. 

vehó. prin. parts of, 955. 

vel, with superl.. 1466, 16713 meaning if 
you wil, even, perhaps, for instance, 
1671; "ise of, £667, 1660, 1670; fol. 
lowed by etiam, tius. dicam. 
107^; in sense of aut, 16701 quantity, 


J { 3 Ne 
velld. see vollà. 
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veluti, velut, 1937; velut si, in con- 
ditional comparisons, 2117-2121. 

v&£ndó, formation of, 395; forms of, 
757: forms of, suppiied by véneó, 757, 
1471; vénum dó used for, 1165. 

véneó, formation of, 395; supplying 

‘forms of v&ndÓ, 757, 1471; vénum 
€Ó used for, 1105; followed by ab and 
abl., 1318. 

venió, perf. of, 862; prin. parts of, 1013; 
compounds of, 322; venit in men- 
tem, 1290; quod venió, &c., 1540; 
with infin. of purpose, 2104; with su- 
pine, 227 1. 

venter, decl. of, 525. 

vénum dé, use of, for véndd, 1165. 

vénum eÓ, use of, for vEned, 1165. 

veprés, gender of, 579 

vér, gender and decl. of, 489. 

verberis, decl. of, 489; 
73- 

vereor, conjug. of, 798; prin. parts of, 
1009; with gen., 1286; with ut, né, 
1957, 1953; vereor né as expansion of 
apod. 2114; with infin., 1959, 2169; 
with indirect question, 1959. 

vergóO, defective, 808. 

vermis, gender of, 579. 

vérÓ, use of, 1684; with nisi, 2020; in- 
troducing adversative sentence, 2151; 
position of, 1676: nón hercle véró, 
minimé vérd, 1513; vérd, ita 


gender ot, 





vicis, decl. of, 430, 473. 

videlicet, form of A. of 

vided, perf. of, 862; prin. parts of, : 
vidé, vid ut with subjv., 1579; vide 
né, vidétó n&€ with subjv., 1585, 
1958; in pres. indic. after postquam, 
&c., 1926; with purpose clause, 1951; 
si vidétur, 2115; with acc. and infin., 
2175; Videor with infin., 2169; videor 
personally, 2179; vidétur imperson- 
ally, 2181; vider, subj. of, omitted 
with verbs of desire, 2190. 

viged, prin. parts of, 1006. 

vigil, gender and decl. of, 636, 482, 544, 
$01. 

vinció, prin. parts of, 1014. 

vincd, prin. parts of, 938. 

virus, gender and decl. of, 493. 

vis, dec . of, 430, 518, 548, 554 ; stems of, 
369. 

viscus, gender and decl. of, 491. 

visd, pres. stem of, 835; prin. parts of, 


945. 

vitis, decl. of, 522. 

vitd, with dat. or acc., 1184; with n8, 
1960. 

vivéscd, prin. parts of, 959. 

vivé, prin. parts of, 953. 

vix, 1451; nón modo (nón sólum, 
.. . Sed vix, 1682; vix .. . cum, 
1869; vix ut, 1947; with gerundives, 
2249; Vixdum . . . cum, 1869. 


enimvéró, ita vérd, in answers, 1512. | volló (velld), perf. of, 866; prin. parts — 


Verró, sce vorró. 

versicolor, decl. of, 537. 

versus, prep.. 14145 position of, 1414. 

vertó (vortó), prin. parts of, 950. 

veri. sender of, 386; decl. of, 392. 

vérum, in answers, 1512: with et. 
1645; vérum or vérum etiam after 
nón modo, &c.. 1^30; common use 
of, 1670; introducing adversative sen- 
tence. 2151. 

véscor, with abl., 1379; use of gerun- 
dive of, 2244. 

vesperascit, prin. parts of, 968. 

vesperi. vespere, use of, 703, 1141. 

vester. decl. of, 652; vestra with ré- 
fert, interest, 1777; used instead of 
gecn., 1234, 1262. 

vetó, forms of, 093: used personally 


in pass, 2201; with O shortened, 
2443. . 

vetus, comparison of, 358; decl. of, 491, 
$93, 2h 


vicem. resembling prep.. 1406. 
viciniae, loc., 1339, 1 340. 


of, 951. 

| volo. conjug. of, 772, 773; forms volt, 
vult, voltis, vultis, 774: forms 
vellem, &c., 146; sis, 774; sis with 
imper., 1572; Sis parenthetical, 2113; 
sultis, 774; sultis with imper., 1572; 
sultis parenthetical, 2113; form of 
volt, 828; form of velim, &c., 841; 
prin. parts of, 922 ; use of dat. of partic. 
of, 1218; use of velim, vold, 1555; 
use of vellem, 1560; vold, velim, 
with subjv., 1579; si volueró, 1632; 
coordination of forms of, 1707, 1787; 
quam vis. &c., 1374, 1903-1906; with 
ut, 1950; with infin., 2169; with acc. 
and infin., 1954, 2154, 2190, 2228; with 
perf. act. infin.. 2223, 2224, 2228; with 
perf. pass. infin., 2229; in conative use, 
2101. 

volturius, voc. sing. of, 459. 

volucris, stems of, 490, 500, 566. 

volvd, prin. parts of, 947. 

vómis, decl. of. 491. 499; gender of, 
579. 
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vom, prin. parts of, 972. ' X, double cons., 70; sound of, 70; te 
vorró, verró, prin. parts of, 950. sult of assimilation, 164; posi- 
vorsus, prep., 1414; position uf, 1414. tion, 177. 

vorto, sec vertó. 

vos, decl. of, 044-651; see ti. y, introduction of, 17; represented by u, 
voster. sce vester. 21; pronunciation of, 33, 42. 
vostras, accent of. 88. 

voto. sce vetd. z, introduction of, 17; represented by 8 


voveo, prin. parts of, 996. and ss, 21; makes position, 177. 
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SELECTIONS FROM 
THE WORKS OF OVID 


Edited by FRANK J. MILLER, Ph.D. (Yale), 


Professor of Latin, University of Chicago 


Annotated Edition, . . $1.40 Text Edition . . . . $0.50 


HESE selections are fairly representative, and are 

edi.eed in such a way as to illustrate the stvle and 

subject-matter of cach poem, and at the same time to 
show the exact relation. of every part to the complete 
work. 
€ The book includes over 3,800 lines from the Meta- 
morphoses, thus more than meeting the requirements in Ovid 
of the College Entrance Examination Board, and in addition 
the following: Selections from Heroides, Amores, Ars 
Amatoria, Remedia Amoris, Fasti, "Tristia, and Epistulae ex 
Ponto ; Life of Ovid, Poetic Forms of Ovid’s Works; with 
notes on the selections, and vocabulary. 
4, The notes have been prepared with special reference to 
the needs of both the school and the college student. They 
include: General assistance in the translation of difficult 
and obscure passages ; judicious references on points of svntax 
to all the modern. school. grammars in common use ; notes 
and comments upon points of antiquarian interest ; and sug- 
gestions and illustrations of the relations of Ovid's stories to 
their earlier sources, and especially of their effect upon English 
literature, 
«4 The vocabulary, which has been prepared especially 
tor this volume, gives the literal meaning of each word, 
and also all of the typical meanings which occur in the 
text. Generous assistance in word derivation is offered 
as well. 
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LIVY AND HORACE 


SELECTIONS FROM LIVY ., - « $1.50 
Edited by HARRY E. BURTON, Ph. D., Professor of 
Latin, Dartmouth College. Text Edition, fo. 35 
















HESE selections are intended to give a more compre- 
hensive idea of Livy's genius and versatility than can be 
had from the reading of any one or two books, and 

also to provide material dealing with the more significant and 

interesting periods of the early history of Rome. The pas- 
sages are varied in nature, and are not confined to military 
history; they are not so short as to appear fragmentary. Each 
subject is presented in a series of continuous chapters, the 

notes supplying introductory and explanatory material for a 

proper understanding of the period. There is a comprehen- 

sive introduction, and a complete system of cross-reference. 

















HORACE. ODES, EPODES, AND CARMEN 
SAECULARE . . $1.50 


Edited by CLIFFORD H. MOORE, Ph.D, - Professor 
of Latin, Harvard University. Text Edition, $o.40 












HILE elementary matters have not been neglected in 
this edition, particilar attention has been devoted to 
the literary side of Horace’s work, and to his literary 

relations. The introduction, besides dealing with the poet’s 

life and writings, discusses his lyric metres and peculi- 
arities of syntax. The commentary is not limited to the 
baldest aids, but is intended to give such assistance in 
interpretation as mav help students to some appreciation of 

Horace's art and charm. The relation of the poet to his 

Greek models, and especially his influence on subsequent 

Latin literature, are clearly shown. 
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CICERO. CATO MAIOR DE SENECTUTE, $0.80 
Edited by FRANK G. MOORE, Ph.D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of Latin and of Roman Archacology, Dartmouth 
College. ‘ext Edition, $0.30 


N edition embodying much new critical material, 
A and abundant grammatical helps. Unusual attention 
has been paid to those rhetorical features which are 
most likely to be misunderstood, to the contusion of the 
argument, while at the same time both grammar and rhetoric 
have been treated as a means to an end. The text is sup- 
plied with verv full footnotes. The scholarly introduction 
sets forth the character of Cato clearly and impressively, and 
is supplemented by a comparative list of distinguished old men, 
and by verses by Pope Leo XIII on Frugality and the Green 
Old Age. ‘There are critical notes, and an index. 


CICERO. LAELIUS DE AMICITIA 


Edited by CLIFTON PRICE, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
of Latin, University of California. Text Edition, $o. 30 





HIS edition enables the student to understand and inter- 

pret the text, and contains enough elementary matter to 

adapt it to use in the best preparatory schools, and at 
the saine time enough advanced material for the first. year in 
college. Phe book is complete in itself, the grammatical 
principles being stated in the notes. The notes at the bottom 
of the page have been made very comprehensive, and the 
proper balance has becn preserved between the notes on syntax 
and those on interpretation. The svstem of cross-reference, 
and the emphasis laid on the figures of speech and grammar, 
form strong features of the book. 
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LATIN DICTIONARIES 


HARPER’S LATIN DICTIONARY 


Founded on the translation of Freund’s Latin-German 
Lexicon. Edited by E. A. Anprews, LL.D. Revised, 
Enlarged, and in great part Rewritten by CnuanrToN T. 
Lewis, Ph.D., and Cuarzes SHort, LL.D. 

Royal Octavo, 2030 pages. Sheep, $6.50; Full Russia, $10.00 


«| The translation of Dr. Freund’s great Latin-German 
Lexicon, edited by the late Dr. E. A. Andrews, and pub- 
lished in 1850, has been from that time in extensive and 
satisfactory use throughout England and America. Mean- 
while great advances have been made in the science on which 
lexicography depends. The present worl embodies the latest 
advances in philological study and research, and is in every 


respect the most complete and satisfactory Latin Dictionary 
published. 


LEWIS'S LATIN DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS 
By Cuarcton T. Lewis, Ph.D. 
Large Octavo, 1200 pages. Cloth, $4.50; Half Leather, $5.00 


«| This dictionary is not an abridgment, but an enürely new 
and independent work, designed to include all of the student’s 
needs, after acquiring the elements of grammar, for the inter- 
pretation of the Latin authors commonly read in school. 


LEWIS’S ELEMENTARY LATIN DICTIONARY 
By Cuartton T. Lewis, Ph.D. 
Crown Octavo, 952 pages. Half Leather . . . . . $2.00 
@ This work is sufficiently full to meet the needs of students 
in secondary or preparatory schools, and also in the first and 
second vears’ work in colleges. 


SMITH’S ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY 


A Complete and Critical English-Latin Dictionary. By 
WiciiamM SmitH, LL.D., and Tmurornitves D. Hatt, 
M.A., Fellow of University College, London. With a 
Dictionary of Proper Names. 

Roval Octavo, 765 pages. Sheep . 
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LIDDELL AND SCOTT’S GREEK-ENGLISH 
LEXICON 
Compiled by Henry Grzoscz Lipprir, D.D., and 
Roseart Scott, D.D , assisted by Hzuav Dasstze, LL.D. 
Imperial Quarto, 1794 pages. Sheep. . . . . . .$10.00 
«| 'The present edition of this great work has been thoroughly 
revised, and large additions made to it. ‘The editors have 
been favored with the coóperation of many scholars, and 
several important articles have been entirely rewritten. 


LIDDELL AND SCOTT'S GREEK-ENGLISH 
LEXICON —Intermediate 
Royal Octavo, 910 pages. Cloth, $3.50; Half Leather, $4.00 


«| 'This abridgment will not only meet every need encountered 
in preparatory schools, but will also satisfy the requirements 
of most college students. 


LIDDELL AND SCOTT’S GREEK-ENGLISH 
LEXICON—Abridged 
Crown Octavo, 832 pages. Half Leather . . . . . $3.25 
«| This abridgment is intended chiefly for use by students 
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THAYER'S GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON OF 
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lated, Revised, and Enlarged by Josep Henry TnuAvza, 
D.D., LL.D. Royal Octavo, 727 pages. 
Cloth, $5.00; Half Leather . . . . . $6.50 


YONGE’S ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON 
By C. D. Yowcr. Edited by Henry Danczs, | LL.D. 
Royal Octavo, 903 pages. Sheep. . . . . $4.50 


AUTENRIETH'S HOMERIC DICTIONARY 
Translated and Edited by Ropert P. Keer, PhD. New 
Edition. Revised by Isaac Firacc, Ph.D. 12mo, 312 
pages. Illustrated. Cloth... . 20... . 81.10 
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HARPER’S DICTIONARY OF CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE AND ANTIQUITIES 


Edited by H. T. Pecx, Ph.D., Professor of the Latin 
Language and Literature in Columbia University 
Royal Octavo, 1716 pages. Illustrated 


Cloth . . . . . . . $6.00 Intwovols. Cloth . .$ 700 
Half Leather. . . . . 8.00  Intwo vols. Half Leather, 10.00 
«4, An encyclopaedia, giving the student in a concise and 
intelligible form the essential facts of classical antiquity. — It 
also indicates the sources whence a fuller and more critical 
knowledge of these subjects can best be obtained. The articles, 
which are arranged alphabetically, include subjects in biog- 
raphy, mythology, geography, historv, literature, antiquities, 
language, and bibliography. ‘The illustrations are, for the 
most part, reproductions of ancient objects. The editor in 
preparing the book has received the codperation and active 
assistance of the most eminent American and foreign scholars. 


SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES 


Edited by WirLLtiAM Situ, Ph.D, Revised by HARLES 
Antuon, LL.D. 
Roval Octavo, 1133 pages. Illustrated. Sheep. . . $4.25 


@ Gives the results of the latest researches in the history, 
philology, and antiquities of ancient peoples. In the work of 
revision, the American editor has had the assistance ot the 
most distinguished scholars and scientists. 
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A Dictionary of Biography, Mythology, and Geography 

Abridged. By Wicttam Smita, D.C.L., LL.D. 

12mo, 458 pages. Cloth... . 0. 5. ew 5 $1.25 
© Designed tor those schools and students who are excluded 
from the use of the larger Classicil Dictionary by its size 
and price. Everv name likely to be met with at the beginning 
of classical study will he found in this dictionarv. 
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